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GLIMPSES OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


With the opening year, we once more come 
before our readers, and offer in oar illustrated de¬ 
partment, a fine series of yiews in Loaisville, 
Kentucky. They occupy the first six pages of 
the Magazine, and were drawn expressly for us. 
Louisville is situated on the Falls of tho Ohio 
River, at the mouth of Beaigrass Creek, about 
190 miles below Cincinnati. In a commercial 
point of view, it is the most important place in 
the State. It is the seat of justice of Jefferson 
county, and stands upon an extensive sloping 
plain abont a quarter of a mile above the princi¬ 


pal declivity of the falls, and seventy feet above 
high water mark. The falls may be seen from 
the city. In high stages of water they almost 
entirely disappear; but when the water is low, 
the whole width of the river, which is here nearly 
a mile wide, is covered with foam. The river is 
divided by a fine island, which gives a picturesque 
appearance to the scene. To obviate the obstruc¬ 
tion to navigation caused by the falls, a canal two 
and a half miles long has been constructed 
around them. The Marine Hospital, shown on 
page 8, is situated on the outskirts of the city, 
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and is a fine, commodious building. It was 
built, we believe, in 1823. Our view in Sixth 
Street presents the general appearance of the 
Louisville streets, all of them being shaded with 
fine trees. The church on the right is the First 
Presbyterian ; that on the left is the Saint Paul’s 
Episcopal. Market Street contains several mar¬ 
kets, one of which, the ‘‘Speed Market,” is 
given herewith. The sketch was token from 
near the “ Kentucky Market,” which is immedi¬ 


ately in the rear of the spectator, and not seen 
in the picture. The University of Louisville, on 
page 7, is situated on Chestnut Street, corner of 
Eighth Street. The buildings have a fine loca¬ 
tion, and are an ornament to the city. The left 
hand building in our view is the Medical, and 
the other the Law Building. Beargrass Creek, 
shown on the previous page, is a picturesque lo¬ 
cality, and is crossed by several bridges, one of 
which is seen in the picture. The buildings seen 
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at the right of the picture are connected with the 
gaa works. Another engraving represents the 
St. Joseph Infirmary, a Catholic benevolent in¬ 
stitution, situated on Fourth Street. Louisville 
was formerly considered unhealthy, owing to the 
stagnant waters in the vicinity, ‘and subject to 
epidemic diseases; but these having been drained, 
it is now one of the most healthy places on the 
river. The railroads in course of projection will 
link Louisville, yet closer with other important 
towns and cities. The situation and scenery of 
the place are truly beautiful, and some portions 
of the city command enchanting views. The 
streets are broad, well laid out, paved, shaded 
by ornamental trees, and lighted by gas. Eight 
of them are parallel to the river. Our artist has 
sketched those of the public buildings which ap¬ 
peared to him best suited to the purposes of illus¬ 
tration. The Medical Institute, shown in one of 
his drawings, ranks very high, and was founded 
by an ordinance of the city council, which ap¬ 
propriated $50 000 for the library, buildings, etc. 
The Mercantile Library Association, with its 
well-selected collection of books, and the His¬ 
torical Society, de- 
serve honorable 
mention. Louis¬ 
ville, it is stated, 
may be said to owe 
its existence to the 
Falls, which arrest 
the course of navi¬ 
gation at this point. 

The canal, to which 
we referred above, 
projected to avoid 
the Falls, was cut 
through the solid 
limestone rock at 
a cost of $75,000. 

The dimensions 
having been found 
too small to admit 
the passage of the 
largest New Or¬ 
leans steamers, a 
railway has been 
projected o n the 
Indiana side, the 
object of which is 
to transport such 
vessels round the 
rapids by means of 
a stationary engine 
and pulleys. In 
1850, the entire 
trade of Louisville 
was computed to 
amount to only 
$50,000,000. The 
wholesale business 
has increased rap¬ 
idly since that pe¬ 
riod. There are 
now over one hun¬ 
dred houses en¬ 
gaged exclusively 
in the wholesale 
business, the 
amount of which is 
estimated in ronnd 
numbers at twenty 


millions of dollars. The chief articles of export 
are tobacco, pork, hemp and flour. Although 
Louisville is devoted rather to commerce than 
manufactures, still the latter amount in value to 
about $6,000,000 annually. For a place which 
has been in existence but about three quarters of 
a century, its growth has been very rapid. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

There is a ceaseless round of force mutation 
throughout nature, each one generating or chang¬ 
ing into the other. So that force which enters 
the plant as heat and light, etc., is stored up in 
its tissues, making them organic. This force, 
transferred from the plant to the animal in diges¬ 
tion, is given out by its muscles in their decom¬ 
position, and produces motion, or by its nerves, 
and constitutes nervous force—force stored up in 
the body—resistance to chemical affinity; this 
force produced directly from the 6olar rays. The 
solar rays cause those operations in the vegetable 
world, by which trees and plants absorb the car¬ 
bonic acid gaa which is expired from the lungs 
of animals, and by which those very plants also 
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inhale pare oxygen gas during light, to revive 
the contaminated atmosphere and supply the 
lungs of man with the breath of life. Trees 
and plants are essential to the health of the ani¬ 
mal creation, and there is a mutual relationship 
between the two kingdoms. Respecting these 
beautiful and mysterions operations of nature, a 
distinguished writer has given the following 
literary gem : 

The carbonic acid gas with which our breath¬ 
ing fills the air, to morrow will be speeding north 
and south, striving to make the tour of the world. 


The date trees that grow round the fountains of 
the Nile will drink it in with their leaves ; the 
cedar of Lebanon will take hold of it to add to 
its stature; the cocoa nuts of Tahiti will grow 
riper on it; and the palms and bananas of Japan 
change it into flowers. The oxygen we are 
breathing was distilled for us a short time ago 
by the magnolias of the Susquehanna, and the 
great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Ama¬ 
zon ; the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas 
contribute to it, the roses and myrtles of Cash- 
mere, the cinnamon trees of Ceylon, and forests 
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older than the Flood, buried deep in the heart of 
Africa, far behind the Mountains of the Moon. 
The rain which we sec descending was thawed for 
us out of icebergs which have watched the polar 
6tar for age6, and lotus-lilies sucked up from the 
Nile, and exhaled as vapor, the snows that are 
lying at the top of our hills. Thus we see that 
the two great kingdoms of nature are made to 
co operate in the execution of the same design, 
each ministering to the other, and preserving 
that due balance in the constitution of the at¬ 
mosphere which adapts it to the welfare and ac¬ 
tivity of every order of things, and which would 
soon be destroyed were the operations of any one 
of them to be suspended. And yet man, in his 
ignorance and his thirst for worldly gain, has 
done his utmost to destroy this beauteous and 
harmonious plan. It was evidently the intention 
of the Creator that animal and vegetable life 
should everywhere exist together, so that the 
baneful influence which the former is constantly 
exercising upon the air, whose purity is so essen¬ 
tial to its maintenance, should be counteracted 
by the latter .—ComfitU Mapazine. 

ARTS AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

Did the ancients know anything about glass ? 
It was supposed by many that they did not; and 
a work was written to show that they were not 
acquainted with its manufacture—when a cham¬ 
ber in the ruins of Pompeii was broken into and 
found to be full of glass of all kinds, qualities 
and colors. In an article on the subject, Dr. 
Lardner undertook to show that it was impossible 
for a steamer to cross the Atlantic; and during 
the same month that the article was published a 
steamer crossed from Europe to America. 
There is in the British Museum a vase brought 
from Rome, which has been satisfactorily proved 
to be Egyptian glass, manufactured thousands of 
years since. The ancients were enabled to man¬ 
ufacture glass of an elastic nature 1 An instance 
is on record where a gob- 


Drummond contends that they did. At Car¬ 
thage, the historian tells us, they had shipseers, 
with which they could see their ships a hundred 
miles off. This was the spyglass. In the thea¬ 
tres at Rome the gladiators fought in the centre 
of an arena of great breadth. At one extremity 
of this, separated far from the scenes in the cen¬ 
tre of the building, was the emperor’s box, where 
Nero sat, and eyed through a ring the feats of 
the stage. Here was the opera-glass. In the 
museums of the old world are curiosities and ob¬ 
jects of antiquity, manufactured in the times of 
Julius Cte«ar, so minute that a microscope is al¬ 
ways handed to the visitors by which to examine 
them. There must have been microscopes or 
magnifying glosses used to assist the artists in 
manufacturing these miniature objects. Drum¬ 
mond is right in attributing to the ancients this 
knowledge of the power of glass.— Phillips. 

SUMMER DAYS. 

What an indescribably beautiful thing is a 
summer day ! I do not mean merely the hours 
as they pass over; the long light; the sun going 
up and going down ; but all that one associates 
with summer days, spent in sweet rural scenes. 
There is great variety in summer days. There 
is the warm, bright, still summer day, when ev¬ 
erything seems asleep, and the topmost branches 
of the tall trees do not stir in the azure air. 
There is the breezy summer day, when warm 
breaths wave these topmost branches gently to 
and fro, and you stand and look at them; when 
sportive winds bend the green corn as they 
swiftly sweep over it; when the shadows of the 
clouds pass slowly along the hills. Even the 
rainy day, if it come with soft, summer-like rain, 
is beautiful. People in town are apt to think of 
rain as a mere nuisance ; the chief good it does 
there is to water the streets more generally and 
thoroughly than usual; a rainy day in town is 
equivalent to a bad day; but in the country, if 


let was thrown and dam¬ 
aged, or bent in, and 
again restored. Wilkin¬ 
son brought from Egypt 
a tube glass, in the centre 
of which was a small 
duck of purple color, and 
perfect in its finish and 
its feathers. It was cov¬ 
ered over with white or 
transparent glass, and 
annealed. The win¬ 
dows of the ancient ca¬ 
thedrals in Europe, nine¬ 
ty feet high, were orna¬ 
mented with rich colors, 
on the glass, represent¬ 
ing a prophet or an 
apostle, etc.; and where 
repairs have been made 
with the best stained 
glass of modern times, 
quite a contrast in the 
qualities of the colors 
was clearly manifest. 
Did the ancients know 
the use of the tele¬ 
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you possess even the smallest portion of the 
earth, you learn to rejoice in the rain. You go 
out in it; you walk about and enjoy the sight of 
the grass momently growing greener; of the 
trees looking refreshed, and the evergreens 
gleaming, the gravel walks so free from dust, and 
the roads watered so as to render them beauti¬ 
fully compact, but not at all sloppy or muddy; 
summer rain never renders well-made country 


roads sloppy or muddy. There is a pleasure in 
thinking that you have got far ahead of man or 
machine; and you heartily despise a watering- 
cart, while enjoying a soft summer shower. And 
after the shower is over, what fragrance is dif¬ 
fused through the country air ; every tree and 
shrub has an odor which a summer shower 
brings out, and which senses trained to percep¬ 
tion will see .—Recreations of a Country Parson. 
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DBEB ISLAND HOSPITAL. 



DINING BOOM. 


The accompanying engravings are remarkable 
for their accuracy, and were made for ns daring 
a recent visit to Deer Island. The first view is 
a- general one, and embraces all the buildings, 
commencing with the House of Industry on the 
left, continuing with the doctor's house, with the 
Alms House and Hospital buildings intermingled 
on the right. We first visited the Hospital, and 
were struck with the perfect cleanliness and order 
that reigned throughout the establishment, an 
air of almost military strictness reigning through¬ 
out. Most of the patients were out at the time 
of our visit, as the physicians cause all who can 
do so to go out whenever the weather admits. 
The windows were mostly open, and the sunlight 
fell on beds that would be a source of envy to 
many a poor resident of a city boarding house. 
All the bedsteads are of iron, the beds of straw, 
covered by two good blankets, white sheet and a 
check coverlid. The physicians are very atten¬ 
tive, and take a great deal of interest in the pa¬ 
tients, who, on their part, appear to have entire 
confidence in their position, and the attendants. 
In the female department of the Hospital, of 
which we give a sketch, was a most engaging 
and interesting child, that had lost the use of his 
lower limbs, otherwise perfectly formed and 
healthy. He is a general favorite, and his intel¬ 
ligent smile and engaging manners torched ns 
more than anything else we saw. Adjoining the 
Female Hospital, is a large room devoted to in¬ 
fants and very young children. We give a cor¬ 
rect view of this nursery. It is here the found¬ 
lings, deserted by their unnatural parents, are 
cared for, and provided with suitable nurses, and 
here they toddle about and enjoy their infkntile 


existence in happy unconsciousness of their po¬ 
sition. In the kitchens (likewise models of 
cleanliness) supper was being prepared. Enor¬ 
mous healthy-looking loaves of bread, and the 
pleasant aroma arising from overgrown boilers, 
on which the coflee was cooking, gave proof that 
there was no lack of substantiality in this de¬ 
partment, which, one of the Celtic cooks gave us 
to understand, they were very proud of. We 
cut from the official report the following state¬ 
ment of thd daily fore of the inmates of the 
House of Industry, Deer Island: Breakfast— 
bread one-third Indian, chocolate, with milk and 
molasses. Supper —bread and tea. Dinner, 
Sunday—baked pork and beans, or corned meat 
with vegetables; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, beef soup with vegetables; Sat¬ 
urday, beef soup, with vegetables, or rice and 
molasses. Mutton or veal broth every day for 
the sick- Beef juice for the sick as required. 
One quart of milk is furnished for the nursing 
women daily. From the kitchen we stepped into 
the Work-room, also depicted in another engrav¬ 
ing, where the women are employed, making the 
clothes worn on the island. They were sitting 
in rows, quietly making up the coarse bine stuff 
into garments. One or two were reading, and 
some walking about, and to us there was an ap¬ 
pearance of indulgence we did not look for. In 
the Dining-room, a long, low apartment, the 
men of the establishment were quietly discussing 
the meal we had seen prepared in the kitchen. 
Our drawing is a correct illustration of this in¬ 
terior. They are employed, some in the shoe- 
shop, and others in various occupations on the 
farm, in the garden and bakery, and in whatever 
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necessary work they are capable of performing. 
Apart from the necessary restriction on their per¬ 
sonal liberty, they are much better off than their 
class in the city, and a great deal better employed 
than in going about begging of people, who, if 
they refuse assistance, think they have done 
wrong, and if they give, feel that they are foster¬ 
ing imposters and loafers. Upon the arrival of 
a patient or candidate for poorhouse accommoda¬ 
tions, his clothes are exchanged for a suit of the 
poorhouse manufacture, the old one being packed 
up and put away, numbered, till they are pre¬ 
pared to leave. The next thing is to give them 
a good bath, and a dose of simple medicine, to 
relieve the system of the stimulants with which 
they are mostly supposed to be filled. Then 
after a rest of a day or two, if not confined to 
the Hospital, they have some employment ap¬ 
portioned them. Almost the only thing needed 
to make the institution perfect, is newer and 
more commodious buildings; those now occupied 
were never intended for their present use, having 
been originally erected as temporary hospitals 
for the yellow fever patients. They are capitally 
ventilated, but in other respects are rnde and un¬ 
substantial. A recent report of the Directors of 
the Howes of Industry and Reformation states, 
in regard to the farming operations, that “ the 
product of the farm this year has much exceeded 
that of the past, and though presenting no tangi¬ 
ble result in a pecuniary form, has, nevertheless, 
been turned to profitable account in the support 
of the inmates of the institution, and the feeding 
of the stock of animals. The condition of the 
bland has, also, been much improved, and its 
productive power increased, by the judicious 


cultnre of the soil by the officer in charge; the 
beneficial results of which may be looked for in 
future years.” The location of the institutions 
on Deer Island b admirable for quarantine and 
hospital purposes, for no spot within the vicinity 
of Boston is more salubrious ; and if not quite 
as accessible as some spots that might have been 
selected, still, for the purpose of some of the 
institutions, its very isolation b a recommenda¬ 
tion. There b no question of the fact stated in 
the official report that the condition of the island 
b very rapidly improving, and a visit there will 
satbfy any one of the care and attention bestowed 
on the patients. 

A RUSSIAN WOMAN SHOW. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent gives thtf fol¬ 
lowing as one of the peculiarities of northern 
life. The scene b laid in the “ Summer Gar¬ 
den,” one of the pleasantest places of popular 
resort in that city, on Whitsunday afternoon—a 
festival “ observed with scrupulous care,” when 
“ it is the custom to decorate the dwelling, boats, 
rafts, carriages, and church doors, with branches' 
of linden,” and when in the old times the “ Wife 
Show ” was the great feature of the occasion: 
The Wife Show b now the last lingering relic t 
of what was once a popular national custom.' 
Here the sons and daughters of tradesmen were 
wont to assemble, to select their partners for life. 
The girls would come decked out in all the orna¬ 
ments the family could raise, and sometimes 
carrying in their hands a bunch of silver tea¬ 
spoons ; or playing with a huge silver ladle as if 
it were a fan; while the young melt, also appear¬ 
ing to the best advantage, would stroll by them. 
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and on seeing any yonng lady who particularly 
struck their fancy, would politely inquire about 
her dower from her parents, who invariably ac¬ 
companied the blushing damsels. The custom 
so far exists in the present day that, had I been 
matrimonially disposed, I might have selected a 
wife without even the trouble of advertising, to 
say nothing of saving the time which the more 
conventional customs of my native land deem 
requisite for a courtship. Here comes a group 
attracting more than ordinary attention. They 
are candidates for matrimony—two young sisters, 
apparently about eighteen years of age. They 
are rather pretty, and quite elegantly dressed in 
light colors, and wearing the little jaunty hats 
and feathers. Behind them come their parents 
and an old woman plainly attired, but after all 
one of the most important members of the fam- 


many a sphingster. Her name is Ekatarina, 
and her dower is so many rubles. After some 
further cross-questioning the parties separate. 
In the evening the old woman states to toe pa¬ 
rents the various propositions she has received, 
and to the one who has the laigest income a note 
is sent. If all bis statements are found correct 
the thing is considered settled, and Ekatarina is 
married to Ivan with little more ado. She 
never thinks of objecting, and neither bride nor 
bridegroom has any idea of wasting time in 
courting. But this custom is fast falling into 
desuetude, and this year not more than half-a- 
dozen candidates for matrimony presented them¬ 
selves at the 8ummer Garden Wife Show for 
1861. Two or three years more, and the custom 
will be a tradition of the past.— American Gent's 
News/taper. 



PRISON CIIATEL. 


ily. If a young man is taken with the appear¬ 
ance of the candidates he will give the old lady's 
shawl a gentle pull, and they will together step 
on one side and avoid the crowd by turning into 
one of the side walks. A conversation some¬ 
thing like the following will ensue, it being, of 
course, understood by the parties that the young 
bachelor is wife-hunting: Old Woman—Well, 
sir, what is your name? Toting Man—Ivan 
Petrovitch, little mother. O. W. —Where do 
you live ? Y. M.—In Gargarrovitch Street, No. 
6. O. W.—Ypu are well off? Y. M.—Yes; I 
get so many rubles from my little store in Gos- 
tinnor Diver, and have so much laid up. What's 
the name of the young la dy — the one at the 
right, little mother ? O. W. —You're not the 
first that has asked me that, for a finer young 
woman has not been on the Summer Garden for 


STREETS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The public thoroughfares of the metropolis 
were unpaved, and were little better than the 
country lanes; the inhabitants, and even the 
butchers, threw the offal into the streets, and 
swine revelled unmolested in the gutters. In 
Paris a French prince of the royal blood was kill¬ 
ed by a fall from his horse in consequence of a 
sow running between his animal's legs. An or¬ 
der was issued to prohibit them from wallowing 
in the muddy streets; but the order, it is said, 
excited the anger of the monks of the abbey of 
St. Anthony, who from time immemorial had 
enjoyed the privilege of turning their swine into 
the public thoroughfares. The monks urged 
their plea with such pertinacity that it was found 
necessary to grant them an exclusive right of 
sending their pigs about town without mole*$ta- 
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tion, only 'requiring that the holy fathers should 
turn them out withbells hung round their necks. 
The swinish multitude grew fat upon the filth, 
and formed, with the kites, crows, and other rav¬ 
enous birds, the only scavengers of the busy 
streets of Paris and London. In France the peo¬ 
ple were allowed to throw out of their windows 
into the streets, filth of the most offensive nature 
on calling out three times, “ Gare Peau!” The 
principal streets of Paris were not paved until 
the latter part of the twelfth century, and those 
of London not until a much later period. Hoi- 
born, the £reat artery of modern Babylon, 
through which pours in thick succession one loud, 
busy, rattling stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the minor streets were scarce¬ 


ly AF0L3302P8 COAT 07 MALL. 

Just before Napoleon set out for Belgium ( be¬ 
fore the battle of Waterloo), he sent for the clev¬ 
erest artisan of his class in Paris, and demanded 
of him whether he would engage to make a coat 
of mail to be worn under the ordinary dress, 
which should be absolutely bullet-proof; and 
that, if so, he might name his own pnce for such 
a work. The man engaged to make the desired 
object, if allowed proper time, and he named 
eighteen thousand francs (seven hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling) as the price for it. The 
bargain was concluded, and in due time the work 
was produced, and the artisan was honored with 
a second audience of the emperor. “ Now,” said 
his imperial majesty, “ pnt it on.” The man 
did so. " As I am to stake my life on its effica- 



F EM ALE HOSPITAL. 


lv passable. Narrow lanes with hedges, broken 
only here and there by a straggling house, were 
the* primitive Wood streets, Gray's Inn lanes, 
and Aldgate streets, of modern times; some 
would venture to traverse them in the day, but 
few would risk such perilous thoroughfares at 
night. Some of tfoa streets were so bad in the 
prosperous days of King Henry VIII., that they 
are described as “ very foul, and full of pits and 
sloughs; very perilous as well for all the king's 
subjects on horseback as on foot.” Along such 
dangerous paths the traveller at night had to 
grope his way about town in total darkness, ex¬ 
cept he was near enough to be guided by the 
lanterns on the steeple of Bow Church, which 
served as the only landmark to the bewildered 
strangers .—Lights and Shadows of the Oldtn 
Times. 


cy, you will, I suppose, have no objection to do 
the same ?” Ana he took a brace of pistols and 
prepared to discharge one at the breast of the as¬ 
tonished artist. There was no retreating, how¬ 
ever, and, half dead with fear, he stood the fire; 
and, to the infinite credit of his work, with per¬ 
fect impunity. But the emperor was not con¬ 
tent with one trial. He fired the second pistol 
at the back of the artist, and afterwards discharg¬ 
ed a fowling-piece at another part of him with 
similar effect. “ Weil,” said the emperor, “ you 
have produced a capital work undoubtedly. 
What is to be the price of it ?” Eighteen thou¬ 
sand francs were named as the a.reed sum. 
" There is an order for them,” said the emperor, 
“ and there is another for an equal sum, for the 
fright I have given you .”—Btfare and after Wa¬ 
terloo. 
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F£UAL£ WOfiik BOOM, 


THE LADIES’ HORSE. 

The bridle of a lady's horse should be a single 
rein—never a snaffle to be polled upon—requir¬ 
ing the strength of a thread only to guide and 
direct the animal, and drawn only when the 
horse is required to be stopped, at all other times 
to be kept slightly in hand, or be permitted to lie 
gently on the arched neck of the beautiful creature, 
permitting him to look abroad upon things and 
see the road that he is travelling; starting with 
a bound into a graceful canter at the slightest 
motion of the rein, or a natural trot at the lean- # 
ing forward of the rider, without the use of whip 
or incentive. On such a horse the female figure 
is properly developed, and its beautiful propor¬ 
tion brought into action, with no longer the fear 
that the whole machine—horse, rider and all— 
would fall to pieces were the screws that held it 
together to become loosened 1 The paces of the 
lady's horse should be long, rather than short, 
that the rider may bend gracefully forward, and 
not be jerked backward at every step in the most 
vulgar manner imaginable. A lady equestrian 
must never appear in a hurry; it is unbecoming 
and ungenteel, and shows plebeian blood; and 
many instances are on record, showing that a 
horse knows a gentleman or lady at sight, as 
well as most of us. An English lady of rank 
and wealth, now in Egypt, writes as follows:— 
“ I fear you may deem me rather boastful of my 
horsemanship, when I tell you that two Arab 
horses that thtow their cavaliers did not throw 
me. The cause, however, was not in mjr skill, 
but in the very remarkable predilection these in¬ 
telligent animals feel towards the weaker sex. 
Let the wildest and fiercest Arabian be mounted 
by a woman, and you will see him suddenly 
grow mild and gentle as a lamb. I have had 
plenty of opportunities to make the experiment, 
and in my own stable there is a beautiful gray 
Arab, which nobody but myself dare ride. He 


knows me, anticipates my wishes and judicious¬ 
ly calculates the degree of fatigue I can bear 
without inconvenience. It is curious to see how 
he manages to quicken his pace without shaking 
me, and the different sort of stops he has invent¬ 
ed to remedy contradictory purposes. Horses 
being as liable to forgetfulness as other organised 
beings, my incomparable gray would allow his 
natural ambition to overcome his gallantry, and 
if another horse threatened to pass him, be would 
start off with the speed of a whirlwind. Woe to 
me if under such circumstances, I were to use 
the strength of my arm, or the power of the bri¬ 
dle ! I knew the gallant charger better. Leav¬ 
ing my hand loose, and abandoning all thoughts 
of compulsion, I would take in persuasion; pat 
him on the neck; call him by his name; beg 
him to be quiet, and deserve the piece of sugar 
waiting for him at home. Never did these gen¬ 
tle means fail. Instantly would be slacken his 
ace, prick up his ears as if fully comprehending 
is error, and come back to a soft amble, gently 
neighing as if to crave pardon for his offence/ 1 

RESPECT TO THE SEX. 

It should be the boast of every man that he 
had never put modesty to the blush, nor encour¬ 
aged immodesty to remove her mask. But we 
fear there is far too little chivalry in the present 
day. If young men do not chuck their partners 
under the chin, they are often guilty of pressing 
their hands when the dance affords an opportu¬ 
nity. There is a calm dignity with which to 
show that the offence has been noticed, but if a 
lady condescends to reprove it in words, she 
forces the culprit to defend himself, and often 
ends in making the breach worse. On the other 
hand, let a woman once overlook the slightest 
familiarity, and fail to show her surprise in her 
manner, and she can never be certain that it will 
not be repeated.— Habit s of Good Society . 
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THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 

Never be bled! He who loses a pint of 
blood, loses a pint of his life. Of what is 
the body composed ? Is it not of blood, and 
blood only? What fills up the excavation 
of an ulcer or an abscess 1 What re produces 
the bone of the leg or thigh, after it has been 
thrown off dead, in nearly all its length—what 
but the living blood, under the vito electrical in¬ 
fluence of the brain and nerves 1 How does the 
slaughtered animal die ? Of loss of blood 
solely. Is not the blood, then, in the impressive 
language of Scripture, ** the life of the flesh ?” 
How remarkable, that while the value of the 
blood to the animal economy should be thus so 
distinctly and emphatically acknowledged, blood¬ 
letting is not even once alluded to, among the 
various modes of cure mentioned in the sacred 
volume. We have “ balms,” “ balsams,” “ baths,” 
u charms,” physics,”—“ poultices,” even—but 
loss of blood, never ! Had it been practised by 
the Jews, why this omission? Will the men 
who now so lavishly pour out the blood, dispute 
its importance in the animal economy ? Will 
they deny that it forms the basis of the solids, 
that when the body has been wasted by long dis¬ 
ease, it is by the blood only it can recover its 
healthy volume and appearance ?— Dr. Dickson's 
Lectures . 

A CANINE ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman connected with a Newfoundland 
fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular 
fidelity and sagacity. On one occasion a boat 
and crew in his employ were in circumstances of 
considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, 
which—owing to some change in wind or weath¬ 
er—had, since the departure of the boat, render¬ 
ed the return passage through them most hazard¬ 
ous. The spectators on shore were quite unable 
to render any assistance to their friends afloat. 
Much time had been spent, and the danger seem¬ 
ed to increase rather than to diminish. Our 
friend, the dog, looked on for a length of time, 
evidently aware of there being great cause for 
anxiety in those around. Presently, however, 
he took to the water, and made his way through 


to the boat. The crew supposed he wished to 
join them, and made attempts to induce him to 
come aboard ; but no ! he would not go withiu 
their reach, but continued swimming about a 
short distance from them. After a while, and 
several comments on the peculiar conduct of the 
dog, one of the hands suddenly divined his ap- 
arent meaning. " Give him the end of a rope,” 
e said, “ that is what he wants.” The rope 
was thrown, the dog seized the end in an instant, 
turned round, and made straight for the shore ; 
where a few minutes afterwards boat and crew— 
thanks to the intelligence of their four-footed 
friend—were placed safe and undamaged. Was 
there reasoning here ? No acting with a view to 
an end or for a given motive? Or was it noth¬ 
ing but ordinary instinct?— Rev. C. J. Atkinson 
in “ The Zoologist'* 

4 » — ■ 

A GHOST 8TORY. 

One day lately an old lady, at Southwick, paid 
a visit to her nephew, whom she had not seen 
for a long time. He of course was extremely 
glad to see her, and insisted on her stopping all 
night. The house consisted of a front and back 
kitchen upon the ground floor, with a correspond¬ 
ing number of rooms above. The nephew and 
his family slept above, and to accommodate his 
aunt, who had been used to sleep where there 
was a fire, the old lady slept down stairs. A 
pony occupied the back kitchen as a stable, from 
which there wa9 communication by a door. The 
old lady having made up the fire and performed 
her devotions, lay down to rest. Just as she 
was about to fall asleep, the fire then burning 
very dull, she was startled by a terrible appari¬ 
tion, which stalked across the floor, very slowly, 
towards the fire. Not being able to see distinct¬ 
ly, her agitation may be better imagined than 
described. Terror completely paralyzed her, 
and, as she described afterwards, she had not 
power to speak. The ghost, however, feeling 
the fire very comfortable, lay down before it, but 
in doing so, his hind parts came in contact with 
the bedstead. The sudden shock caused the old 
lady to find her tongue, when she cried out: “ O, 
Lord, have mercy on me! have mercy on me!” 
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which she continued to repeat so load, that her 
nephew heard her up stairs, when he came down 
and discovered that the terrible ghost was none 
other than the poor old Dobbin, who, being cold 
in his stable, had forced open the door, and laid 
himself down near the fire in the old lady's bed¬ 
room .—Skidds Gazette, 


DAYLIGHT SLUMP. 

What most impressed me at midnight, in mid¬ 
summer, was, not so much the fact of the sun 
shining, as that the line between morning and 
evening was jast as clearly defined as if the son 
hdd really gone below the horizon. At a quarter 
before mid bight, you can see it, and yet at a 
quarter past it was morning, and what you had 


said or done only a quarter of an hour before, 
belonged to yesterday just as much as if night 
had intervened. You can read all night long. 
You do nothing in a hurry ; you are never be¬ 
lated ; and something of the burden and pressure 
of life seems at last to be lifted quite off your 
shoulders. But after a few days you would be 
glad of an excuse to stop seeing, thinking, and 
even enjoying. There is no refreshing sleep; 
you lie down to rest in broad day. Every time, 
you open your eyes, you think you are to get up. 
You are never asleep, but always tired, I never 
felt a more delightful sense of relief than when, 
after months of daylight, blessed old night came 
back again, and covered me up to sleep, as a 
mother covers up her restless child.— Taylor, 
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DUTCH VESSELS AT AMSTERDAM. 

The engraving herewith presented, not only 
conveys a good idea of Dutch naval architecture, 
in the representation of the tub-built and clumsy 
vessels which they still build, but a pleasant no¬ 
tion of the quaint old city of Amsterdam, with 
its gable ended houses, its pointed roofs, and lit¬ 
tle, antiquated windows. Though the Dutch 
still build some fine vessels, yet they are, gen¬ 
erally, behind the age in naval architecture, and 
instead of originating models, seek them from 
other countries. We have seen some of their 
barques, built after American models, which 
could hardly be distinguished from Yankees. 
Yet the Dutch at one time bade fair to ' 


masters of the sea. They pushed their adven¬ 
turous voyages to the remotest quarters of the 
globe, and in the 17th century, their ships of-war 
were a terror even to England. Every one re¬ 
members how boldly Admiral Van Tromp spread 
his canvass in the British Channel with a broom 
at his masthead, thereby delicately intimating his 
intention of sweeping the British from the face 
of the ocean. 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

The engraving on the next page is from a 
drawing made for us on the spot, and represents 
the Oakland Female Institute, located on the 
border of the borough of Norristown, Pa. The 
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OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 



building, as will be seen b j our illustration, is an rirons, and on the other, a beautiful expanse of 

elegant structure, while its position is an admir- rural countir. The landscape embraces a wide 

able one, on an eminence which commands, on extent of cuhiyated fields, interspersed with nu- 

the one hand, a full riew of the town and its en- merons Tillages, and is watered bjr the Schuylkill. 


OAKLAND FAXALB INSTITUTE, NORBIBTOWN, PA. 
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TO ONE JlFAB. 

BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMES. 


Thy last kiss lingers on my lips, 

I feel e’en now thy clasping hand, 

I seem to hear thy voice’s tone, 

And see thy smile, so clear and bland. 

I love to dream that thou art near, 

That thou art ever by my side; 

E’en though between us lie broad fields, 
And laughing waters gaily glide. 

I can at twilight’s peaceful hour 
In fancy roam afar to thee, 

And as I gaze upon thy face, 

Thy pictured face, so dear to me, 

It seems as ; if the lips must part, 

And loving words fall on mine ear— 
Sweet words of friendship, strong and pure, 
From one I hold in memory dear. 

And if, my friend, we meet no more 
Upon the shores of this bright world, 

0, may we both live such a life, 

That when death’s banners are unfurled, 
And we are called to cross the stream 
That lies ’tween this and other lands, 
That we may meet in heaven, friend, 

And be united by those bands 

That never more are reft in twain, 

Where teare and partings are unknown, 
And seeds of discord, grief and pain 
Are never with bright blossoms sown; 
Where all are happy evermore, 

0 friend I love so fondly well, 

Let’s try to meet each other there, 

Where never’s heard the word farewell! 


[OMOIlfAL.l 

COUSIN JULIET. 

BY MRS. OAROLINB ORNE. 


" Look, Wilmot—quick, before she's lost in 
the crowd." 

' " Before who is lost in the crowd ?" 

- " The lady I was speaking to yon about last 
evening." 

" Where is she ? which way must I look ?" • 

“ There, just at the left of the group standing 
in front of the window, where those fine engrav¬ 
ings are exhibited." 

" Do yon mean her in the cloak of rich black 
velvet, and the bonnet with a black lace veil, and 
ornamented with tufts of red flowers ?" 

“Tea." 

“ Did yon say you were acquainted with her V* 
" No, I am not acquainted with her." 

2 


" Bat you've seen her several times, if I right¬ 
ly remember what yon said last evening ?" 

“ Yes. within the last three weeks I have seen 
her as many as six or seven times." 

" Where ?" 

" It appears to me, Wilmot, that yon catechise 
me pretty closely." 

" I have a good reason for so doing, as I will 
explain to yon at some suitable time. Now, 
Lyndon, tell me when and where yon have seen 
that lady." 

" The first time I saw her was at the theatre." 

" Was she alone ?" 

" What a question, Wilmot I believe it is 
not customary for ladies to go alone to the 
theatre." 

" True—I forgot. She was with a party of 
friends, perhaps?" 

" No one was with her except a gentleman, as 
may be safely inferred, they two being the only 
persons in the box." 

" And you thought the lady pretty ?" 

" No, the word pretty is a very poor one to ap¬ 
ply to her. It conveys no adequate idea of a 
face and air like hers. She was beautiful— 
superb—angelic." 

" The idea conveyed by such a string of high- 
sounding words, is vague and unsatisfactory. In 
the first place, if you please, tell me what her 
complexion was." 

" A clear brunette." 

" And pale ?” 

" Yes, when in a state of perfect repose, but 
all the finer passages of the play were sure to 
send a rieh and eloquent glow to her cheeks in a 
way which told of quick and changeful currents 
of feeling." 

“ Changeful is a word well chosen in her case, 
I should say, and may be applied to her in more 
ways than one " 

" You know the lady ?" said Lyndon, turning 
sharply round, so that he could look Wilmot in 
the face, the paleness of which startled him. 

" I do," was the answer. 

" I am rejoiced to hear it, that is, if you are 
on terms so friendly, tha^T may, through you, 
obtain an introduction to her." 

" Excuse me, Lyndon, we will speak of that 
some other time. Now, I beg that you will an¬ 
swer me one more question." 

"Certainly—but how pale you look. You 
are unwell." 

" No, no—I was seized with a sudden pain, 
but it's gone now." 

" Well, your question—what is it ?" 

" The person you saw with her at the theatre— 
did yon know him ?" 
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" No, but I inquired his name of Harry Har- 
court, who knows everybody, and—” 

" No matter whom you inquired of—tell me 
at once, if you know. Why do you keep me in 
suspense ?” 

“ For the simple reason that you interrupted 
me before I had time to tell you.” 

" Well, was this Harry Harcourt able to give 
you the desired information ?” 

" He was. His name, he said, was Lucian 
Warder.” 

“ There will be no need of my making a note 
of it, for I shall be certain not to forget it,” re¬ 
plied Wilmot, with a faint attempt to smile. 

" By the way, Wilmot,” said Lyndon, puzzled 
at his friend’s close questioning, and the agitation 
he so palpably manifested, " when are you going 
to redeem the promise you made me a few days 
since ?” 

"Promise, did you say? What promise?” 
said Wilmot, with the air of a man whose mind 
was engrossed with something else. 

" Why, to invite me home with you, and give 
me an opportunity to judge for myself of the 
wife you are so proud of for her beauty and 
many good and attractive qualities.” 

“ When I made the promise, I thought I had 
good reason to be proud of her.” 

" And doubtless had, and still have, and yet, 
as I have hinted, I should like to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for myself. What would those 
of our fellow-students say, who used when we 
were in college, to call us the modern Damon 
and Pythias, if they knew you had been married 
full three months, without ever expressing a 
wish to introduce me to the woman of your 
choice ? I have half a mind to invite myself to 
dine with you to-day.” 

" No, not to-day—not to-day,” said Wilmot, 
quickly, and deprecatingly. 

"I see,” said Lyndon, smiling, "that you are 
determined not to invite me to visit you, so I 
shall avail myself of the privilege of an old friend, 
and suddenly pop in upon you some day, when 
you least expect it. (rood morning.” 

" Stay one minute,” said Wilmot 

Lyndon turned back. 

"The first time you saw the woman we’ve 
been speaking of, was at the theatre ?” 

"Yes.” 

" And three weeks ago ?” 

" Not far from that.” 

" I wish you could tell the exact evening.” 

" You may do that yourself, if you can recol¬ 
lect what day it was that you started on your 
journey south.” 

M That I can readily do—it was Wednesday” 


" Then it was Wednesday evening that I first 
saw her.” 

" You are certain ?” 

"Iam.” 

" There must be no room for doubt.” 

" There is none. As you may remember, we 
happened to fall in with each other near the rail¬ 
way station, the morning yt)u were going to 
leave for Richmond.” 

" Yes, I recollect.” 

" Soon after parting with you, I met Harry 
Harcourt, and he spoke to me about going to 
the theatre that evening.” 

" And you went ?” 

" Yes, and it is the only time I have attended 
this season. Of course, therefore, there can be 
no mistake.” 

" None, whatever—thank you.” And turning 
abruptly away, he commenced walking rapidly, 
in the direction of his own home. For a few 
moments, Lyndon remained where they had 
parted, regarding him as he hurried along the 
sidewalk, with a look of much perplexity. 

" What has come over Wilmot' 1 ” he murmur¬ 
ed half audibly. " He appears as if he was de¬ 
mented, or—but no, that cannot be;” and leav¬ 
ing the sentence unfinished, he proceeded in a 
direction opposite to that which had been taken 
by his friend. 


Wilmot stood on his own doorstep in an al¬ 
most inconceivably short time after leaving Lyn¬ 
don, when the distance accomplished was taken 
into view. He rang the bell with such force as 
to threaten its demolition, and yet the summons, 
imperative as it was, failed to be promptly 
answered. 

" That stupid girl,” said he, to himself; "does 
she think that she is at liberty to keep people 
waiting at the door all day ? If she does, she’ll 
find herself mistaken. She shall be dismissed 
at once.” And he gave a second vigorous pull 
at the bell. ^ 

This time, ere the quick, sharp tinkle had 
reached its culminating poiqfc the door was open¬ 
ed by a girl, who manifested a good deal of hur¬ 
ry and trepidation. This did not escape him, as 
he unceremoniously thrust her aside, for which 
there was certaifily some excuse, for it must be 
confessed, that the manner she stood in the door¬ 
way, wasvnot exactly favorable to his speedy / 
entrance# 

" Where’s your mistress ?” said he. v 

" If she hasn’t gone up stairs, sir, she^in 
there,” .pointing to the k^ing- 

roomjje*#, and at the same tiq^e h^kM^ome- 
What frightened. % 
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“ That can soon be decided/* said he, opening 
the door. 

A a he did so, he saw another door on the op¬ 
posite side of the apartment which opened on a 
back staircase, hastily drawn to, though it still 
remained slightly ajar. He could distinctly hear 
the sonnd of footsteps ascending the stairway, 
and as he entered the room, he saw his wife in a 
harried manner, he imagined, take some needle¬ 
work from a little fairy-looking basket near her. 
Wilmot cast a sharp glance at her, then ronnd 
the room, bat did not speak. Mrs. Wilmot saw 
that a cloud darkened his brow, and after some 
hesitation, ventured to address him. 

“ Yon didn’t call on Aont Helen, I suspect, as 
you thought of doing when yoa left home this 
morning/* she said, “or you wouldn’t have 
returned so soon.’’ 

“No/* he replied. “As your engagements 
were such as to prevent you from accompanying 
me, I gave it up.’’ 

“ I regret that you didn’t call, for I could per¬ 
ceive by what she said when I last saw her, that 
she thinks you neglect her.” 

“ You have no such fear on your own account, 
I suppose ?” 

“ I can't say that I have, for Aunt Helen is 
neither exacting nor unreasonable, and she knows 
that I always call whenever I can.” 

“ Which means when there are no such power¬ 
ful counteractions as the theatre, or, perhaps, a 
moonlight excursion. Even the engravings at 
Weston’s would doubtless be by her as well as 
you, deemed a good excuse for refusing the invi¬ 
tation I gave you this morning to call on her.” 

“Iam unable to comprehend your meaning,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. “ Pray explain.” 

“ Explanations are unnecessary.” 

“ I must remain in the dark, then.” 

“At any rate, you wont pretend that you 
didn’t, for the space of ten, or at least, five min¬ 
utes, stand in front of Weston's show-window 
looking at the engravings.” 

“ When?” 

“ This morning—half an hour ago, perhaps.” 

“ I’ve not been absent from here a moment to- 
,day.” 

“ Look at that sofa, madam, and see those 
witnesses against you.” 

“ O, you mean that cloak and bonnet ?” 

“I do.” 

“I had forgotten they were there—they be¬ 
long—” 

“ Yes, I thought you had forgotten them.” 

“ You think they belong to me 1” 

“ I know they do. Haven’t I seen you wear 
them twenty times ?” ^ 


Mrs. Wilmot made no reply, but rising from 
her chair, went to the door which opened on the 
back staircase. 

“Stay,” said Wilmot. “Before you leave 
this room, let me tell you that I was aware that 
some one hastily retreated through that door at 
the moment of my entrance.” 

“ I didn’t suppose that you entered in time to 
catch sight of her.” 

“ Her, did you say ?*' 

“Yes, 'twas my cousin, Juliet Bruce.” 

“ Bather singular that she should be so anx¬ 
ious to avoid me.” 

“ It does seem so, but she had particular rea¬ 
sons for not wishing to see you just then.” 

“And Jane—you had taken her into your 
counsels, it seems. The girl actually placed her¬ 
self in the doorway in such a manner as to bar 
my entrance. I was obliged to push her aside.” 

“ Poor Jane! she wasn’t expecting to see you, 
and was sadly nonplussed, as only a few minutes 
previous, I directed her if a gentleman called to 
wait on him into the drawing-room.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, but you don’t seem satisfied/’ and 
opening the door near which she stood, she call¬ 
ed, “ Juliet, Juliet.” 

Light footsteps were heard, and then the ques¬ 
tion, “ What do you wish, Agnes ?” 

“ Have you changed your dress yet ?'* 

“No.” 

“ Come down just as you are, then.” 

“ I must know who has come first.” 

“ Your Cousin Edgar.” 

“ Then you’ve told him ?” 

“ No, come and let him see for himself.” 

The answer to this was a musical laugh, and. 
the next minute Juliet Bruce swept into the room 
with an affectation of haughty grace, which, with 
her stately and symmetrical figure, was in admi¬ 
rable keeping, as far as can be gathered from the 
annals of royalty, with the regal appearance of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, whom she sought 
to impersonate, when that imperious lady was in 
her prime. 

The skirt of her dress, of rich, white brocade 
embroidered with gold, was very full, and faced 
with stripes of minever in the robing form. The 
bodice of the same material as the skirt, was > 
slashed with purple velvet edged with gold, as 
were the sleeves, of the form which in the mod¬ 
ern nomenclature of costume, is sometimes term¬ 
ed gigot. Her waist was encircled by a jewelled 
girdle, and her head-dress consisted of a coronet 
of gems, surmounted with a wreath of laurel 
leavos made of gold gauze. Prom this wreath 
descended lappets ornamented with gojd and 
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pearls, the effect of which was exceedingly grace¬ 
ful and striking. But no part of her dress en¬ 
hanced the natural grace and majesty of her ap¬ 
pearance so much as a mantle of purple velvet, 
trimmed with rows of ermine and gold lace, 
which was attached to the shoulders with gold 
cordons and tassels, and fell behind in a long 
train. She recognized Wilmot by a slight, though 
very dignified motion of the head, and then held 
out her hand for him to kiss with an air of ur¬ 
banity, mingled with a haughty condescension, 
which was inimitable. 

" Kneel, Wilmot—kneel,” said his wife, with 
difficulty maintaining her gravity, at the perplex¬ 
ity, half real, half assumed, which he now exhib¬ 
ited. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“ Don't you know that you are in the presence 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England ?” 

“ If I am, I shan’t kneel till I know whether 
the carpet has been well swept to-day or not,” 
said he, laughing. “But, seriously, tell me 
what is the meaning of this. I'm at a loss to 
comprehend.” 

“ The more you are perplexed, the better I 
shall be pleased,” said his wife. “ We've been 
preparing to give you a pleasant surprise, but 
you are like the child, who, in its impatient curi¬ 
osity to find out what is inside it, destroys the 
gilded toy designed for its amusement.” 

“The truth is, Cousin Edgar,” said Juliet, 
“ we have for the last three weeks been planning 
a series of social gatherings, Where a number— 
more or less as may be convenient—are to appear 
in costume, for the entertainment of the rest.” 

“I take it you mean a species of private 
theatricals.” 

“ Yes, if that term better suits you, though we 
intend by no means to strictly adhere to what is 
usually designated by that name. Our initiatory 
was to have been next Thursday evening; a few 
of the scenes of Kenilworth having been drama¬ 
tized for the purpose by a friend.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “ and in honor of 
a certain gentleman's birthday.” 

“ It cannot be that you mean me ?” said Mr. 
Wilmot. 

“Why not?” said Juliet “Are you not 
twenty-five next Thursday ?” 

“ Yes, I believe I am.” 

“ And I am certain of it, if the record in the 
old family Bible, so carefully treasured by Aunt 
Helen, is correct.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said Wilmot, “for 
the intended compliment.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Wilmot, addressing 
her husband, “ tell me, truly, who you supposed 


it was, that left the room in such a hurry, at the 
moment of your entrance.” 

“ Spare me, Agnes—if I must be put to the 
question, don't let it be in the presence of so 
stern a judge as Queen Elizabeth,” said he, with 
an air of mock deprecation. 

“ If that's the way you slander me,” said Ju¬ 
liet, “ I shall object to having any leniency ex¬ 
tended towards you. What if I should tell you 
by way of retaliation, that a gentleman by the 
name of Lucian Warder was in your mind ?” 

“ Why, I should give you credit for being 
more of an enchantress than I have always 
thought you to be.” 

“ I suspect you didn't see me when I passed 
you this morning, as you and a gentleman stood. 
talking together so earnestly, just below Wes¬ 
ton's, did you ?” 

“No.” 

“ I thought not, or you wouldn't imagine that 
I have any claim to the occult art at which you 
hint." 

“ Is it possible that you passed us without our 
seeing you ?” 

“I certainly did, nor was there anything 
strange in it, for you both appeared to be so ab¬ 
sorbed in what you were saying, as to pay no 
attention to what was going on around you. I 
passed along slowly, intending to speak to you, 
but a few words which I overheard, caused me 
to alter my mind.” 

“ You know it is said that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves—what did you hear ?” 

“ I'm unable to recall the exact words. I 
found, however, that you had mistaken me, while 
I stood looking at those engravings at Weston's, 
for some one else.” 

“ I dare say he thought it was I,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

“ To confess the truth, I did think so,” said 
Wilmot “I wouldn't have hesitated, had it 
been necessary for me to do so, to take my oath 
that it was you.” 

“And you were equally certain that it was 
Agnes whom the gentleman saw at the theatre 
with Lucian Warder?” said Juliet. 

“ I was, for the description he gave of the lady 
applied to her exactly.” 

“ The same description would apply equally 
well to either of us,” said Juliet, “ and yet, 
when seen together, we look but little alike.” 

“Itwas her dress that misled you to-day,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ Yes. I couldn’t Bee her face, and her height 
and general appearance are the same as yours.” 

“ I don’t see how it could have happened that 
you have never seen Juliet before to-day, since 
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we concluded to dress alike this winter. There 
has scarcely been a day that 6he hasn’t called.” 

“ The truth is,” said Juliet, “ I have taken 
those times to call, when I was pretty certain 
that Cousin Edgar was absent.” 

** Much obliged to yon,” said he. 

“ Don’t be ill-natured about it—it was only 
because I wished for the benefit of your wife’s 
excellent judgment and taste relative to my cos¬ 
tume and other matters, which, as principal 
directress of the anticipated entertainment, nat¬ 
urally fell under my supervision.” 

And, as usual, knowing me to be absent this 
morning, you took the opportunity to call ?” 

“ I did. I sent a note to Agnes last evening, 
not to fail to be at home, as I wished to try the 
effect of my costume, which I sent by the same 
messenger that carried my note.” 

“ And that was why you declined calling on 
Aunt Helen this morning V ’ said Mr. Wilmot, 
to his wife. 

“ Partly that.” 

“ What other reason had you ?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I was expecting a 
gentleman to call, and that Jane had been direct¬ 
ed to wait on him into the drawing-room ?” 

“ Yes, you did,” was his answer; and though 
he tried hard to keep his brow smooth and serene, 
it was contracted by a slight frown. 

Just as the words left his lips, the door-bell 
gave a musical ring. 

“ He’s come at last, Juliet,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Wilmot,” 
said Jane, putting her head inside the sitting- 
room door. 

“ It isn’t the lieutenant, after all,” said Mrs. 
Wilmot. “Where can he be? If this is the 
way he is going to keep his appointments, I ad¬ 
vise you to look out sharp, Juliet, for a laggard 
in love, and a dastard in war, generally go 
together.” 

Before Juliet had time to answer, Wilmot re¬ 
turned, conducting his friend Lyndon. The 
ladies supposed, whoever the visitor might prove 
to be, Wilmot would show him into the drawing¬ 
room, and Juliet finding that it would be impos¬ 
sible to leave the room without attracting atten¬ 
tion, decided to remain where she was. She 
might be influenced in her decision, from finding 
that the gentlemafl was the same she had seen 
in the street with Wilmot. The singularity, as 
well as the almost dazzling splendor of her dress, 
caused the eye of Lyndon to be first directed 
towards her. 

“ Can it be possible that she is Wilmot’s wife ?” 
thought he, as he recalled to mind the conversa¬ 
tion which had that morning passed between them. 


A speedy introduction to each of the ladies 
put him right, as to that question, though he 
could not fail to see that the resemblance be¬ 
tween them was such that a description of the 
person of the one, would apply equally well to 
the other. Lyndon being eminently social—a 
quality, which, in most cases is apt to be conta¬ 
gious—though three of those present had met 
for the first time, they were all soon engaged in 
an easy and lively conversation. 

It was not long before another gentleman was 
added to their number. This, as may be sur¬ 
mised, was no other than Lucian Warder, whom 
Mrs. Wilmot and Juliet had been expecting, but 
had nearly given up. Warder, a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, was one of those who 
are always sure to win th$ love and admiration 
of all who have the pleasure of cultivating their 
acquaintance. His presence, therefore, promot¬ 
ed. instead of holding in check, the vivacity and 
genial flow of spirits which reigned predominant. 

Wilmot, who had hurried home with his mind 
filled with gloomy suspicion, while he contribut¬ 
ed his full share towards encouraging and in¬ 
creasing the cheerfulness and good fellowship 
of the little circle, inwardly reprobated the care¬ 
lessness into which he had almost unconsciously 
fallen in his intercourse with those few (among 
whom Lyndon was the chief) whose friendship 
was not of that ephemeral kind which needs the 
sunshine of prosperity to give it vitality. Lunch 
was ordered, and while they partook of the well- 
chosen viands, rendered more appetizing by the 
faultless manner in which they were served, they 
with equal zest discoursed of the happiness which 
might be anticipated by keeping bright each 
golden link in the chain of friendship. 

“ I think,” said Lyndon, “ that my organ of 
adhesiveness must be remarkably well developed 
—a fact, concerning which I have more reason 
to congratulate myself than I had hitherto im¬ 
agined”—here he glanced at the ladies—“ or I 
should have been repelled by your coldness.” 

“ I feel that you are right,” replied Wilmot, 

“ and while truth compels me to make the ad¬ 
mission, I take shame to myself upon the impu¬ 
tation. *Twas wrong—ay, mean, to treat with 
indifference the friend who once—you and I 
know when—stood by me in the hour of adversi¬ 
ty, the moment I had found a warm home-nest 
in the midst of flowers and sunshine. But al¬ 
ready my selfishness and ingratitude were begin¬ 
ning to bring their own punishment, as the little 
incidents which have this morning caused me so 
much perplexity and annoyance could never 
have happened, had I in the first place, in that 
free and cordial manner to which our relative 
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positions entitled yon, given yon to understand 
that yon could never, under a roof owned by me, 
be otherwise than welcome, whenever you chose 
to call.” 

“Lieutenant Warder,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 
“what character do you assume in the festivities 
of next Thursday evening ?” 

“ That of Sir Walter Raleigh, so some of the 
ladies say.” 

“ And Mr. Lyndon must take that of the Earl 
of Leicester,” said Juliet. 

“ Rather a short notice,” said he, in reply. 

“ That is true, but remember that we shall 
depend on you.” 

“ I wont forget,” returned Lyndon, and turn¬ 
ing to Mrs. Wilmot, he asked if she didn’t intend 
to take part with them. $ 

“I shall not,” she replied. “Mr. Wilmot 
and I are to have the privilege of being among 
the spectators.” 

“ I shall object to that,” said Lyndon. 

“ The entertainment is to be in honor of my 
Cousin Edgar’s birthday,” said Juliet, “other¬ 
wise they wouldn’t get off so easily. By the 
way,* Warder,” she added, turning to the young 
lieutenant, “ I have received an answer to the 
invitation I sent Adnah Mervale, and she writes 
me that she will come.” 

“ The young lady to whom Warder is engag¬ 
ed,” said Mrs. Wilmot to her husband. 

“Ithought,” said he, “that he was Cousin 
Juliet’s intended.” 

“ No,” replied his wife, “Juliet is free.” 

“ Then,” said Wilmot, turning to Lyndon 
and lowering his voice, “I shall cherish the 
hope that ere long you may be my cousin as 
well as friend.” 

“ If I am not, it wont be my fault,” was the 
answer. 


As the entertainment in prospect was of a 
character to be witnessed rather than described, 
it will be unnecessary to do more than to men¬ 
tion that each of the characters was well sustain¬ 
ed, from the haughty and queenly Elizabeth 
down to the awkward Blount, who with his 
crimson stockings and shoes adorned with enor¬ 
mous yellow roses, did the original to perfection, 
in the way he tried to ape the courtier by turn¬ 
ing out his toes, so as to produce an “ unhappy 
amble,” even more ludicrous in its effects, if 
possible, than the contrary extreme. 


“ Better to be alone than in bad company.” 
True; but, unfortunately, many persons arc 
never in so bad company as when they are 
alone. 


A CURL CUT OFF WITH AN AXE. 

“ Do you see this lock of hair ?” said an old 
man to me. 

“ Yes; but what of it? It is, I suppose, the 
curl from the head of a dear child, long since 
gone to God.” 

“ It is not. It is a lock of my own hair, and 
it is now nearly seventy years since it was cut 
from this head.” 

“ But why do you prize a lock of your hair so 
much ?” 

“ It has a story belonging to it, and a strange 
one. I keep it thus with care because it speaks 
to me more of God, and of his special care, than 
anything else I possess. I was a little child of 
four years old, with long, curly locks, which, in 
sun, or rain, or wind, hung down my cheeks un¬ 
covered. One day my father went into the 
woods to cut up a log, and I went with him. I 
was standing a little way behind him, or rather 
at his side, watching with interest the strokes of 
the heavy axe, as it went up and came down upon 
the wood, sending off splinters with every stroke, 
in all directions. Some of the splinters fell at 
my feet, and I eagerly stooped to pick them up. 
In doing so I stumbled forward, and in a mo¬ 
ment my curly head lay upon the log. I had 
fallen just at the moment when the axe was com¬ 
ing down with all its force. It was too late to 
stop the blow. Down came the axe. I 
screamed, and my father fell to the ground in 
terror. He could not stay the stroke, and in the 
blindness which the sudden horror caused, he 
thought he had killed his boy. We soon recov¬ 
ered ; I from my fright, and he from his terror. 
He caught me in his arms and looked at me 
from head to foot, to find out the deadly wound 
which he was sure he had inflicted. Not a drop 
of blood nor a scar was to be seen. He knelt 
upon the grass and gave thanks to a gracious 
God. Having done so, he took up his axe and 
found a few hairs upon its edge. He turned to 
the log he had been splitting, and there was a 
single curl of his boy's hair, sharply cut through 
and laid upon the wood. How great the escape ! 
It was as if an angel had turned aside the edge 
at the moment when it was descending on my 
head. With renewed thanks upon his lips he 
took up the curl, and went home with me in his 
arms. That lock he kept all his days, as a 
memorial of God’s care and love. That lock he 
left to me on his deathbed .”—An old Man's Story . 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

It is well known that even light, gay airs, 
when well sung, often impart a tinge of melan¬ 
choly, as if to remind us that human pleasure, 
however exquisite in itself, must be blended with 
pain. We experience similar sensations in ex¬ 
amining any truly great work of art, let its sub¬ 
ject be what it may, for the siiqple reason that 
there is nothing which makes us think deeply 
which does not make us more or less sad; for 
melancholy, however much it be decried by the 
thoughtless, is ever the companion of delight. 
But need we say that music soothes while it sad¬ 
dens ? Even when it reminds us of happy days 
gone by never to return, and of beloved friends 
never again to be met with on earth, it has its 
healing balm .—National Quarterly Review . 
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THE MYSTERY OF GERALD FORRESTER. 

BT W. B. SANFORD. 

A lone house, in the midst of a flat plain, 
unenlivened save by a few stunted firs, had often 
taken my attention while riding through the 

township of E-, in the spring of 1840. I 

had been advised to ride daily for my health, and 
I knew no more attractive region than that which 
lay a mile beyond the bouse I am writingvof. 
There, all that is beautiful in nature, of wood 
and stream and mountain, of upland and vale, 
cluster together; while afar off the roar of the 
sea subsides into a soft murmur before it reaches 
the ear. I had explored every spot around on 
foot, leaving my horse at a friendly blacksmith’s, 
and with each day that I did so, came returning 
health and strength. 

I was not satisfied, however. That old, soli¬ 
tary house was continually whetting my curiosity. 
It was evidently inhabited, although the shutters 
were almost entirely kept closed. Once, in an 
early morning ride, I had seen a slight female 
figure at a little distance from the house, but she 
had hidden herself almost immediately behind 
the stunted fir that stood nearest her, so that I 
could not see her face. The wind blew a lock of 
dark hair around the tree, and a delicate hand 
was raised to disengage it, but I saw no more. I 
had half a mind to make my horse stumble and 
throw me, bo great was my desire to see this 
hidden nymph. For my excuse, I must state 
that I had just risen from a sick bed among 
strangers, and that I had seen no woman’s face 
for a month, save my old nurse’s—which was 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of seventy 
years—for two long and dreary months; that 

E-was not famous for pretty faces, if I could 

judge by those I had met in my rides ; and, 
lastly, that the house in question had proved a 
source of unsatisfied curiosity to many persons. 
No one had been able to unravel the mystery; 
but as it was the abode of silence and order, so 
far as could be judged, ho one had a right to 
invade it. 

For two or three mornings I had seriously 
meditated endangering myself in some way near 
the house, in onter to make the inhabitants come 
ont to me. Peraaps this confession will induce 
some to think that my late illness had weakened 
my mind as well as my body. Let that pass ; 
perhaps it was so. 

Fortune favored me. A soaking, drenching 
shower drove me to the dcor of that very house, 
it being the only one within half a mile either 


way. I knocked, and stood several minutes in 
my dripping garments, before the door opened. 
A pretty mulatto boy, evidently from his white 
linen apron and jacket a servant, conducted me 
to a large dining-room where there was a fire. 
He helped me off with my wet coat, gave me a 
large shawl to wrap about me, and then went in 
quest of his master, as he said. 

When he returned to the room, he was followed 
by a gentleman who begged me to accept dry 
clothes, remarking that he had seen me ride by 
every day and thought me an invalid. I cannot 
describe the strange power which this man had 
over me. It was a species of fascination, such 
as I had never known before. I seemed to dwarf 
in stature and in intellect before him. My sense 
of self-importance, usually of a fair proportion, 
sunk to one of painful inferiority. This, of 
course, was after a time in which we had con¬ 
versed on various subjects, in all of which he 
showed himself master. It was not that he as¬ 
sumed anything, for he was singularly deferential 
in manner and unpretending in style. It seemed 
as if be always sought the simplest words in the 
language to express his ideas. Perhaps it was 
the very plainness of the good old Saxon words, 
so unfrequently heard in this age of exaggerated 
expression, that impressed me so powerfully. 

Then the bodily presence of so large and grand 
a form, such a noble air and such lofty height, 
was irresistible. His face, too, was cast in a 
mould of marvellous beauty. The large brown 
( eyes, the wealth of dark, curling locks in which 
there was the least possible shading of silver 
gray, the thickly arched brows, with a forehead 
not high but wide, a mouth exquisitely sweet in 
expression, and teeth that it would be invidious 
to compare to pearls or lilies, for they were 
whiter than either; think of all these and you 
have my stranger quite as perfectly as I can de¬ 
scribe him. 

Here I had been longing to meet the beautiful 
woman whom I imagined inhabited this lonely 
place, and I found myself fairly conquered by 
admiration of a man ! I could not help laugh¬ 
ing at the ridiculous idea. It was brightening 
up in the west, and the sky was beginning to 
promise a glorious evening. The servant had 
brought in my clothes, dried and beautifully 
pressed, and my hat restored by a mysterious 
process, to its original shape; but my enter¬ 
tainer begged me so cordially to remain, that I 
could not resist. Besides, my long-cherished 
curiosity might be now gratified, and as 1 looked 
forth from the window, where my host pointed 
out the still running streams in the road, and 
bade me wait, at least until they had disappeared, 
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I felt unequal to the sacrifice of leaving him.— 
We bad left the dining-room for a parlor, the 
elegance of which accorded strangely with the 
unpainted structure that contained it. There 
were splendid sofas, rich in material and design, 
though plain in color; mirrors, the size of which 
was of more account than the gilding of the 
frames, and pictures, whose value I could only 
dimly guess at. 

While changing my apparel, I had been con¬ 
ducted to a superbly furnished bedroom on the 
ground floor, and thither I now returned to re¬ 
sume my own. It had been supplied with hot 
water and all the appliances of an elaborate 
toilet. There were books everywhere—in cases, 
lying on tables and piled even on the floor, as if 
just unpacked. 

When I returned to the parlor, I was intro¬ 
duced to a lady, who had entered during my 
absence. Unfortunately, I could not tell by the 
introduction, whether she was the wife of my 
host or not. Dim as the room had become, I 
could see that she was beautiful. Her age could 
not be guessed at even. She spoke but little, 
but her words and manner were gracious, and I 
was determined to pursue the advantage I had 
gained. 

A week passed, in which I each day rode by 
the house. How I longed to call, yet I did sig¬ 
nal violence to my wishes. Once or twice I saw 
that graceful figure bending over a rose bush, the 
only sign of cultivation in the deserted ground, 
and once she bowed her head in answer to my 
eager salute. But, at the end of the week, I was 
rewarded for my patience. “ Gerald ” (the 
only name upon the card which had been handed 
me on the night of the shower) came out and 
urged me to alight. I was only too happy to do 
so. Again all that was graceful and winning in 
conversation, or interesting in the works of art 
visible, was brought forward for my entertain¬ 
ment, while fruits and wine of rare quality were 
pressed upon me after my ride. 

“ Leonora,” Gerald called the lady, and I will 
thus speak of her. I could not divine in what 
relation she stood to him, so I knew not what to 
call her; and Gerald might have been his bap¬ 
tismal name, or it might have been his surname. 
It was long before I discovered, although of 
course I addressed him as Mr. Gerald. 

The ice once broken, I had no hesitation in 
calling. My welcome was sure, and certainly it 
was warm and unaffected. That I was giving the 
first love of a youthful heart to the beautiful 
stranger, could not be denied. It remained to be 
proved whether I had a right to bestow or she to 
receive it. She sang to me, and the notes which 


she drew from a fine parlor organ were the per¬ 
fection of scientific taste. I was bewildered, en¬ 
chanted ; yet how did I know on what dangerous 
ground I might be walking ? Foolishly enough, 
I never asked a question that might have given 
me all the knowledge I needed. It was the fear 
of dissipating the bright vision that I had taken 
to my soul, that kept me from so doing. 

On coming out from the house one day I was 
^met by a friend, who, after some faint indications 
yf^fcttempting to pass me with only a bow, 
8tog0bd suddenly short, and asked me if I was 
in the habit of visiting that house very often. 
For a moment I was too angry to reply. 

“ It is no use, Ward,” he said, “ I shall feel 
bound to tell you what I have heard, even at the 
risk of your displeasure. They tell sad tales of 
the inmates of the house yonder. The man who 
has no name, it seems, or never gives one, is re¬ 
puted as a murderer, and the young woman is 
implicated with him, the murdered person being 
her own father.” 

This was a terrible tale to hear. How did I 
know that it was not true ? Was I to let my 
newborn love blind me to what these people might 
be ? I had nothing to offer, except the deep im¬ 
pression in my own heart of their goodness and 
innocence, but of course it would not convince 
any one else; so I bit my lip and was silent. He 
went on with the most exaggerated details. His 
tale, if true, involved the most diabolical cun¬ 
ning, the most hideous malice, the most reckless 
disregard of all ties, moral, social and domestic, 
on their part. 

It was sickening, but I did not believe a single 
word of the heartless and distorted narration. 
Gerald and Leonora were no such beings, I 
knew, as were represented; yet how could my 
simple belief prevent others from crediting the 
monstrous tale ? 

I had once heard Gerald inadvertently speak 
of a small town in western New York, as having 
once been his residence, the one that bears the 
name of DcKalb. I say involuntarily, for he re¬ 
called his words and colored painfully. I had a 
friend there, and I resolved, through him, to 
find out all I could. Writing would not do. I 
must see him, and I undertook the journey on 
pretence of my health. 

I called to bid them farewell fgr a short time, 
without naming my destination. That night I 
was convinced that Leonora was not the wife of 
Gerald, whatever was the connection between 
them. I trembled to think what that other might 
be. I thought Leonora’s voice grew husky when 
she said good-by, and I am sure there were tears 
in Gerald’s eyes. I know that I brushed away a 
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suspicions sort of mist from my own, as I tnmed 
sadly and thoughtfully away. If my journey 
lent a color to one of the many disgraceful things 
I had heard, I knew that the door out of which I 
had just passed, would never again open to me. 
I had staked more than I had Believed, upon this 
new hope, this wild dream, as some might call it, 
and I could not think otherwise than painfully 
upon its overthrow. 

Well, I arrived at DeKalb, and had to submit 
to the painful contretems of finding my friend 
absent. Surely, I thought, fate is very unkind to 
a poor invalid. Twenty miles further on, I 
travelled in pursuit of him ; but he was like the 
mirage of the desert, and eluded me again and 
again. Finally I sat down at a little town 
through which he must pass on his return, wait¬ 
ing to intercept him, and here I met him a fort¬ 
night later. What a night we had! Four 
o’clock struck, and found us still by the blazing 
fire, while he related a tale that made my heart 
thrill with alternate pity and love. 

Gerald Forrester, in the days of his youth, 
was married to Edith Montgamier. Joy and 
happiness were theirs for a brief year. Edith's 
father and sister were residing with her, and all 
was calm and serene as a summer morning. At 
the end of that time Edith appeared changed. I 
must be brief in describing this change and its 
effects. In one of her strange moods of un¬ 
wonted passion, she took her father's life. Ger¬ 
ald was proud, and he vowed never to submit to 
the humiliation of seeing his wife tried for mur¬ 
der, even though he knew that she would be 
cleared on the plea of insanity. So, without 
further delay, the moment the funeral was over, 
he took her away to this desolate spot, leaving 
Leonora, who was like a pitying angel to her 
sister, to make all arrangements for joining her. 
My friend declared that if Gerald were to take 
her home now, no one would ever trouble him; 
but on Edith's own account it was probably bet¬ 
ter to be away from the scene of such a tragedy. 
He described the excitement caused by the death 
of Mr. Montgarnier—a man universally loved 
and deplored. And he also said that there were 
some who did not believe Edith insane. 

Io jubilate l Gerald and Leonora were not to 
blame for the freaks of madness or mad temper ! 
And for what else did I care 1 Nothing, at that 
moment, certainly. So I turned my way home¬ 
ward with a light heart. With what a welcom¬ 
ing smile she met me, the darling! A smile 
that is renewed every time I enter my own door, 
for Leonora Montgarnier is now my wife. Edith 
is dead—gone where an earthly judge would be 
powerless to her for good or evil. Over her 


grave Gerald wept his last sad tears, and then the 
waves bore him on to a foreign shore. Only re¬ 
cently he has returned to awaken the remem¬ 
brances of twenty years ago, of which only he 
knows the full bitterness; only he can know the 
relief that death sometimes brings to tried and 
weary souls, even when it comes to our dearest 
ones. 


THE OCEAN CEMETERY. 

The sea is the largest of cemeteries, and its 
slumberers sleep without a monument. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the rich and poor, 
but in the ocean cemetery the king and the 
clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike un¬ 
distinguished. The same wave rolls over all— 
the same requiem by the minstrelsy of the 
ocean is sung to their honor. Over their re¬ 
mains the same storm beats, and the same sun 
shines, and there, unmarked, the weak and pow¬ 
erful, the plumed and the unhonored, will sleep 
on until awakened by the same trump, when the 
sea will give up its dead. I thought of Bailing 
over the slumbering but devoted Cookman, who, 
after his brief but brilliant career, perished in the 
President—over the laughter-loving Power, who 
went down in the same ill-fated vessel we may 
have passed. In this cemetery sleeps the accom¬ 
plished and pious Fisher; but where he and 
thousands of others of the noble spirits of the 
earth lie, no one but God knoweth. No marble 
rises to point out where their ashes are gathered, 
or where the lover of the good or wise can go 
and shed the tear of sympathy. Who can tell 
where lie the tens of thousands of Africa's sons 
who perished in the “ middle passage ?” Yet 
that cemetery hath ornaments of Jehovah. 
Never can 1 forget my days and nights, as I 
passed over the noblest of cemeteries without a 
monument.— Giles. 


DESIRE FOR WEALTH. 

Of all the passions that stimulate man to exer¬ 
tion, that of acquiring wealth is the most abso¬ 
lute and absorbing. It is a desire universally 
implanted in the human soul; it is the govern¬ 
ing principle, the controlling force which changes 
the physical feature of the earth, exposes the 
mental, moral and social condition of civilized 
nations, and in a great measure changes the des¬ 
tinies of mankind. That vital force whose ac¬ 
tivity results in the grandest achievements of 
enterprise and industry—which levels mountains 
and fills up valleys, turns the course of rivers, 
builds cities, traverses continents and oceans, and 
exchanges the products of the more remote re¬ 
gions, derives its power, and receives its first 
impulse from the desire to accumulate wealth; 
to hold the talismanic sign before which the na¬ 
tions of the earth bow down. The child does 
not value money until he begins to learn that it 
procures toys and luxuries for him, and as he 
grows older he comprehends and appreciates the 
overmastering desire for gain, and joins the uni¬ 
versal scramble after the world’s idol. 


God gives every bird its food, but does not 
throw it into the nest. 
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I ORIGINAL.] 

THIS OLDEN TIME. 


BT PER8A S. LEWIS. 

0, they were glorious, golden days, 

When the poet sang his own sweet lays, 

And struck the lyre to woman’s praise; 

The brave knight sat in the dark church pew, 
And the gorgeous light came streaming through 
The rich stained glass of every hue, 

Away in the olden time. 

O, those were the days of gay romance, 

When the warrior’s steed did gaily prance, 

And the dark-eyed maiden lightly dance; 

The fair “ ladye ” sat in her maiden’s bower, 
Herself the fairest and loveliest flower; 

O, beauty had then the loftiest power, 

Away in the olden time. 

The troubadour sang of the warrior brave, 

And the banner that o’er him did lightly wave, 
And the ladye that wept o’er his lowly grave; 
He sang of the prowess of knightly deeds, 

And the burning ambition on which it feeds, 
And he sang of the warrior’s prancing steeds, 
Away in the olden time. 

Ah, then the dagger glistened bright 
In the bloody hand of the dauntless knight, 

And fearfully flashed in the golden light; 

Then spirits haunted the castle gray, 

And appeared in Cynthia’s silver sway, 

As they lightly sped on their pathless way, 
Away in the olden time. 


[original.] 

A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT.* 

THE BATTLE OF LABS EBEE. 

BT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Among the many maritime conflicts which, in 
the course of three important ware, have exerted 
a momentous bearing upon the interests of our 
nation, none can be justly ranked above that 
which had for its theatre one of our great inland 
seas; and for its time, the noonday of the tenth 
of September, in the year 1813. It was an 
anomaly in the naval warfare of the New World ; 
the first considerable occasion of a hostile meet¬ 
ing of fleets upon the unruffled surface of one of 
the chain of northern lakes, where the progress 

* In continuing these interesting sketches of incidents 
In our last war with England, it may be due to the reader 
to know that their author hue long been a resident of the 
Niagara Frontier, is perfectly acquainted with the locali¬ 
ties whioh he describes, and lhat he gathers many of the 
incidents related, from the mouths of living witnesses. 


of the fray could be plainly marked by the excit¬ 
ed crowds which lined the shore. 

The importance of a thorough mastery of the 
central lakes, Erie and Ontario, as absolute es¬ 
sentials to the success of ihe pet project of the 
administration, the conquest of Canada, had been 
frequently urged upon the government by officers 
in responsible commands along the lines, whose 
counsels were wise enough to have been unhes¬ 
itatingly adopted; but the measure was delayed 
from time to time, and the keels of two brigs and 
several schooners were only laid at Presque Isle, 
(since Erie) in the month of March. A hostile 
squadron, however, was already riding the wa¬ 
ters of the lake; and once it appeared off the 
town, where the American vessels were still in 
process of construction, with some demonstra¬ 
tion towards an attack—but being met by a de¬ 
termined show of defence, it retired to the west¬ 
ern end of the lake to perfect its own arrange¬ 
ments. All necessary preparations had been 
made upon both sides by an early day in Sep¬ 
tember, and the American squadron immediate¬ 
ly cruised in search of the enemy. It was under 
the command of Oliver Hazard Perry, a gallant 
young officer, who had already distinguished 
himself while in charge of a flotilla at Newport, 
and to whom his present position gave the hon¬ 
orary rank of commodore. 

That of the British was led by Captain Bar¬ 
clay, of whom it had been confidently thought 
that his experience with Lord Nelson was suffi¬ 
cient to render him an overmatch for his antago¬ 
nist. Both these officers were assisted by subor¬ 
dinates in every way equal to the emergency; 
and all looked eagerly forward to the moment of 
collision. The British fleet was composed of 
six vessels, mounting sixty-nine guns; that of 
the Americans, nine vessels, with fifty-six guns. 
It is admitted that tho relative strength of the 
combatants was nearly equal—the British vessels 
being much the heavier in tonnage, although 
fewer in number, while their superiority in metal 
was counterbalanced by the activity of the small¬ 
er American craft. 

On the morning of the tenth the enemy was 
discovered, sailing out of the Canadian port of 
Malden. Perry immediately arranged his line 
of battle, and bore steadily down upon them. 
The flag-ship of the squadron, containing the 
commodore, had been called the Lawrence, in 
honor of the heroic American CAptain slain in 
the disastrous engagement of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon; and as the broad pennant rose to 
the mast head, and unfnrled itself to sight, the 
hearts of the crew were electrified by the motto 
which it bore, the delirious words of the dying 
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Lawrence, “Don't give np the ship!" A thrill¬ 
ing cheer, running from deck to deck, assured 
the commander that the admonition should be 
regarded. 

The scene, at the first moment of joining bat¬ 
tle, was strikingly impressive. The day was a 
warm and mellow one in mid-autumn, the air 
almost motionless, and the lake lying as calm 
and placid as though lulled to silence by a pre¬ 
monition of the occurrences about to ensue. The 
Canadian and Ohio shores lay visible upon 
either hand in the distance; the skies were clear 
and cloudless, and Nature seemed as though ar¬ 
rayed in carnival robes, to witness the strife. 
The loud alarum of the drum beating to quarters, 
and echoed hack more faintly from the hostile 
vessels had ceased, as well as the quick words 
of command from the officers ; the creaking of a 
yard, now and then, alone interrupted the silence 
so peculiar and dreadful, which always preludes 
a sea combat; and as the squadrons gradually 
neared each other, the sides of the different ves¬ 
sels bristled with the muzzles of their cannon¬ 
ades. In obedience to the trumpet of the com¬ 
modore, the American squadron prepared to 
close in their order; the plan having been to 
bring down the vessels in a line upon the enemy. 
This intention, however, was signally frustrated 
by the sudden cessation of the little wind that 
had previously been stirring, by which unfore¬ 
seen event, the flag-ship was left within easy 
range of the enemy, while the other vessels were 
still laboring with sweeps to come to her assist¬ 
ance ! The British commander was not slow in 
perceiving his advantage, and in profiting by it; 
a murderous fire was instantly opened upon the 
devoted ship, from the Detroit, Queen Charlotte, 
and Hunter, all vessels of large size; and for 
two heurs these fearful discharges were hurled 
from their guns, directed steadily at the Law¬ 
rence. The latter was from the first perfectly 
defenceless, her armament consisting of cannon¬ 
ades, only effective in close combat; and save 
the little assistance which was rendered by the 
guns of such of her smaller allies as were able to 
forge ahead through the calm, she was entirely 
at the mercy of her assailants; lying, in fact, an 
unmanageable hulk upon the water, with her 
masts, 6pars and cordage carried away, her sides 
perforated, her guns dismounted, and her decks 
strewn with the victims of the slaughter. The 
pennant still fluttering at the mast-head with its 
motto, seemed a mockery on the distress of the 
ill-fated ship, into which the enemy continued in¬ 
cessantly to pour their iron hail. 

At this critical juncture, Perry executed the 
daring movement which turned the tide of battle. 


and quickly redeemed the disasters of the day. 
Leaving the Lawrence in an open boat, he car¬ 
ried his flag through the hottest of the enemy’s 
fire, and gaining the deck of the Niagara, hoist¬ 
ed his colors, and prepared to renew the action. 
The flag of the Lawrence was lowered shortly af¬ 
ter his departure, in token of surrender, and the 
loud huzzas of the British squadron as the men 
perceived it, showed that they considered the bat¬ 
tle already won. No time, however, was allowed 
them to take possession of their prize; their at¬ 
tention was speedily drawn to the movements of 
their enemies. 

Upon reaching the Niagara, Perry transferred 
to it his pennant, and the brave* Elliott, captain 
of the brig, having offered to take personal 
charge of the smaller vessels, and bring them in¬ 
to action, the offer was accepted. The wind, 
dissipated by the heavy cannonade, now freshen¬ 
ed with its cessation; and as the sulphurous 
masses of smoke were rent and lifted from the 
lake, every eye in the American squadron was 
bent anxiously to the mast head of the new flag¬ 
ship. The bunting which had been hoisted un¬ 
rolled itself, ’ displaying the inspiriting signal, 
dose actum! A ringing cheer burst from the 
fleet, in which even the poor remnant of the 
crew of the disabled Lawrence faintly joined; 
and in an instant the signal of recognition blew 
joyously from the peak of every American ves¬ 
sel. The squadron now obeyed the helm as 
though by magic, and came down gallantly with 
the wind, led by the flag-ship. The moment 
was favorable; in attempting to wear round, in 
order to bring their shotted guns to bear, the 
British ships became unmanageable, and the 
line was thrown into irretrievable disorder. 
Coming on, steadily and boldly, the Niagara 
sailed directly between the line of the hostile 
fleet, closely followed by her allies, and thus, 
within half pistol shot of the enemy, poured in a 
close and effective discharge! Starboard and 
larboard batteries were both employed, and as 
the terrible flag-ship foiged ahead, she wore 
^gain, and continued to deliver her raking broad¬ 
sides, as if in stern retribution for the sufferings 
of the Lawrence. Following her lead, the lesser 
craft swept the decks of the English with a rain 
of grape and canister. The guns of the hostile 
vessels were almost mnzzle to muzzle, and the 
discharges so rapid that the dun canopy of smoke 
was constantly pierced, in one place or another, 
by a vivid sheet of fire. 

This movement virtually decided the battle. 
The cries of the wounded upon the Detroit and 
Queen Charlotte rose into an ominous clamor, 
at the second broadside of the Niagara; and as 
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soon as the smoke was sufficiently lifted to admit 
of sight, an officer was discovered on the taffrail 
ot the Queen Charlotte, waving a white flag, in 
token of surrender. The squadron was imme¬ 
diately signalled to cease firing, and the captured 
vessels were at once boarded and taken posses¬ 
sion of. The victory appears the more remark¬ 
able, when we consider the fact that half an hour 
had not elapsed since the signal for close action 
was given, at which time the enemy considered 
themselves masters of the fight. The conclusion 
of the battle found the ships of the conqueror 
mingled with those of the conquered, and the 
warlike signals upon the former still flying. An 
ineffectual attempt was made by two of the cap¬ 
tured vessels to escape, but they were soon after 
brought to and secured. The victory was com¬ 
plete, and the shattered hulk of the old flag-ship 
alone served to tell that it had at any time been 
doubtful. Two ships, one schooner, a brig, 
sloop, and gunboat were its trophies. 

The total loss ot the Americans in this en¬ 
gagement was twenty-seven killed, and ninety- 
six wounded ; that of the British, forty-one kill¬ 
ed, and ninety-four wounded. It is a remarkable 
coincidence, that the number of officers placed 
hors du combat upon each side, was exactly twelve. 
And the severity of the galling fire to which the 
Lawrence was exposed, is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that twenty-two of the killed and sixty- 
one of the wounded fell upon her decks! The 
most desperate naval engagements of modern 
times cannot surpass the heroism with which 
this conflict was contested by the Americans, or 
the gallantry with which it was redeemed, when, 
by all rule of maritime warfare, it might have been 
considered lost. So desperate, indeed, was this 
e*xtremity, that when Perry abandoned the Law¬ 
rence, only one available gun remained upon the 
side which lay towards the enemy; and this, his 
own hands, for lack of others, had just before 
assisted to discharge for the last time! 

The results of this victory were as important 
as anticipated. The Americans were now in 
possession of the whole frontier; and their mas¬ 
tery of Lake Erie allowed them to occupy im¬ 
mediately that portion of the Canadas bordering 
upon it, and to re-occupy Detroit and other posts. 
The laconic despatch in which Perry modestly 
announced his success to General Harrison, has 
become historical. It was simply — u We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours!” For his 
gallantry in this engagement, Perry was given 
the command of the Java frigate. 

The tidings of the victory flew like wildfire 
over the country, and were everywhere greeted 
with the most delirious joy. The praises of Per¬ 


ry and his men were upon every tongue; and a 
profusion of doggerel verses celebrating the event, 
were at that time freely circulated and sung. 
One of the most meritorious and popular is still 
extant; one verse will suffice to show its spirit. 


u The stars and the stripes on our banner were waving. 

The eagle sat perched in the noon-beaming sun, 

And ere had ten minutes the battle been raging. 

When Perry thought proper to give them a gun!” 

The ballad concludes with the assurance, that 
“The eagle, triumphant, shall soar on the lakes!” 

Nor were the more polite manifestations of joy 
upon the occasion overlooked; and the details 
of a ball—for it would seem that balls were in 
vogue, even at that early day—in which the lit¬ 
tle hamlet of Buffalo honored the event, are quite 
fresh in the memory of my informant, a lady 
who figured among the youthful belles of that 
occasion, and who has survived to see a city of 
eighty thousand souls occupying the spot upon 
which this primitive gala-night of the wilds was 
celebrated! 

Two incidents connected with the Battle of 
Lake Erie call for more particular mention in 
this place; the one, as being a matter of lesser 
historical interest, but still important enough for 
preservation; the other a most romantic and 
touching story, which is told of the subsequent 
fate ot one of the principal actors in this stirring 
drama of history. The first relates to the British 
flag-ship in the action; the second to her com¬ 
mander, the vanquished leader of the squadron. 

Previous to the battle, the Detroit had been 
considered a fine, staunch vessel of war; but the 
terrible execution dealt by the broadsides of the 
Niagara among her gaping timbers, rendered her 
unseaworthy and useless, except as a receiving 
ship. Even for this purpose she soon became 
unfit, and being condemned, she was abandoned 
to the decay of the docks. The last act in her 
memorable career was announced by the hand¬ 
bills, which many years later circulated far and 
wide, gave the novel information that the old 
Detroit was to be sent over the Falls of Niagara, 
as a public spectacle! Upon the day appointed, 
as may well be supposed, a motley crowd of 
spectators flocked to the scene of this unprece¬ 
dented exhibition. Every available position up¬ 
on the banks of the river, in the vicinity of the 
great cataract, was occupied by curious gazers ; 
such a concourse, in fact, being drawn thither, as 
has never been equalled since in that neighbor¬ 
hood of wonders, save by those attracted by the 
exploits of my lord Blondin. The veteran ship 
had been towed into the Canadian channel above 
the Falls, and there abandoned; and right gal¬ 
lantly, indeed, was the first part of her unwonted 
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journey performed. Down through the mighty 
fluctuations of the great rapids she passed in 
safety, accelerating her speed as she neared the 
awful plunge; but when every breath was drawn 
with the expectancy of the moment, the ship 
suddenly grounded on an intervening bar, with a 
shock that rifted her almost amidships. For a 
number of weeks the hull remained in this posi¬ 
tion ; but the timbers parted by piecemeal, and 
were hurried over the abyss, until not one sol¬ 
itary fragment remained to speak of the fate of 
the old Detroit. 

The commander of the British squadron, Cap¬ 
tain Barclay, was, as has been mentioned, the 
pupil of Nelson. He was severely wounded in 
the latter part of the action, and compelled to 
leave the deck, and was writhing with the pain 
of his shattered leg, when the bitter mortification 
of his defeat was added to his sufferings. Nor 
did it alleviate his condition to reflect that he 
had fought the battle with the utmost skill and 
heroism, and been vanquished by his misfortune, 
and not his fault. His wound grew daily more 
alarming, and he was finally compelled to sub¬ 
mit to the amputation of the limb. 

Previous to leaving England to assume the 
command of the British fleet on Lake Erie, the 
unfortunate man had been betrothed to one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
the kingdom; and his attachment to her was of 
the most fervent description. To her, after the 
battle, he despatched a letter, generously releas¬ 
ing her from her engagement, and reciting the 
reasons which made it expedient that she should 
bestow her hand elsewhere. He described him¬ 
self as defeated, disgraced, and mutilated, a bur¬ 
den to himself, and odious to those who had lov¬ 
ed him; and with this last tie to earth sundered, 
he abandoned himself to the misery of his 
condition. The answer of the noble woman 
should place her in the foremost ranks of the 
heroines of history. It concluded as follows: 

M You may have been defeated, but such has 
been the lot of brave men in all ages ; disgraced, 
never!—and though your body has been mutil¬ 
ated, I remember with tears of pride, that it was 
suffered in the service of your country and your 
king. Do not, then, my dear Barclay, speak of 
releasing me; for if there be still enough of you 
left to hold your heart, I will marry you!” 

The heroic fidelity of his betrothed saved him 
from a miserable grave. They were married up¬ 
on his return to England, and it may be that he 
decided, as many of us would surely have done, 
that the loss of a battle, or of a limb, for that 
matter, were cheap purchasee for so ennobling, 
•o devoted a love as this ! 


JAPANESE TASTE FOB JEWELBY, 

The two ladies wore on their heads hairpins 
made of horn or of silver, with other pretty orna¬ 
ments and an artificial flower. One of the 
younger women was the married daughter of an 
elderly lady present, and carried her infant in 
her arms. It has been generally asserted that 
Japanese women do not value precious stones, 
jewelry, or trinkets. This young woman, how¬ 
ever, wore such ornaments as her pecuniary 
means afforded, having a silver-washed ring set 
with a large black bead of native workmanship 
on the fourth finger of her left hand, and a simi¬ 
lar ring set with a star of seven imitation rubies, 
of Dutch manufacture, on the fourth finger of 
her right hand. Although it is true that Japan¬ 
ese ladies are not generally decorated with jewels 
and gold ornaments, yet not a few of the middle 
class of Japanese women wear metal rings, 
placing great value on a steel purse ring given 
by a foreigner, and showing great eagerness to 
possess a bright gilt button. Even a sixpence 
or a francpiece is sometimes set in a native ring, 
and prized by the ladies of Nagasaki .—Ten 
Weeks in Japan . 


THE MOVING MOSS. 


A correspondent, writing from Slamannan, 
says :—“ The entire mass of moss, some of the 
pieces of which will weigh a couple of hundred 
weight, is still moving, having now taken an 
easterly course in the direction of Limeridge, 
covering up a large portion of the branch rail¬ 
way, plant and all; also a freestone quarry that 
was being wrought is entirely filled up, the depth 
of which will be about thirty feet, besides trees, 
hedges, and the crops that are lying on the low 
grounds. It has, by this time, covered over an 
area of a quarter of a mile or more, and is at 
present leading its course through a bum, and 
no saving but it may come and inundate a num¬ 
ber of dwelling-houses alongside of the same. 
This somewhat frightful phenomenon is one of 
the strangest sights that ever happened in this 
part of her majesty’s dominions, and consequent- J 
ly it attracts crowds of old and young people 
from far and near to witness it .—Scottish Guar- 
dian . 


$ 


A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 

In the mountains of Tyrol it is the custom of 
the women and children to come out when it is 
bedtime and sing their national songs, until they 
hear their husbands, fathers and brothers answer 
them from the hills on their return home. On 
the shores of the Adriatic such a custom prevails. 
There the wives of the fishermen come down 
about sunset and sing a melody. After singing 
the first stanzas they listen awhile for an answer¬ 
ing melody from off the water; and continue to 
sing and listen till the well-known voice comes 
borne on the waters, telling that the loved one is 
almost home. How sweet to the weary fisher¬ 
man, as the shadows gather around him, must be 
the songs of the loved ones at home, that sing to 
cheer him; and how they must strengthen and 
tighten the liuks that bind together these humblo 
dwellers by the sea! Truly it is among the low¬ 
ly in this life that we find some of the most beau¬ 
tiful customs in practice.— Tourist’s Journal . 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 

BT A FOREMAST HARD. 


* 


One ef those rare old houses—the relics of the 
seventeenth century, whose quaint carving and 
fantastic ornaments attract antiquarian tastes, and 
the decay of which makes us sigh when we look 
upon them as the last memorials of a bygone 
age, was a few years ago the scene of a gather¬ 
ing of a large circle of young and middle-aged 
persons. They were the descendants of the first 
owners of the old house; for it was one of the 
few mansions that do not pass eut of the original 
family. There was Harry Broadhurst and his 
wife and children—Kate Broadhurst, who mar¬ 
ried into the equally ancient family of Middle- 
tons, and was the mother of brave sons and fair 
daughters—and then came a mingling of bach¬ 
elor uncles, maiden aunts, widows and widows’ 
children, second cousins, and others whose rela¬ 
tionship was bewildering to a stranger, but which 
all seemed easy enough to the family group to 
nnravel. 

The house stood on a pleasant slope leading 
to the sea; its brqad sweep of terraces almost 
touching the sands, and its trees scattering their 
fruit along the beach whenever the winds held 
high festivals among the branches. The fine 
forests behind the house mede solemn music at 
these festivals of the storm king, while the waves 
supplied the heavy undertone. But on a fair 
day, when Nature put on her smiles and dimples, 
there was no lovelier spot than Broadhurst—no 
sweeter music than the murmuring of waves at 
its foot, or the soft sighing of the summer breeze 
among the tree tops. 

For the most of the year, the mansion was the 
abode only of Harry Broadhurst’s immediate 
family; but in summer and a part of the autumn, 
it was peopled by the numerous relations who 
claimed it as their trysting place. At the time 
I speak of, Percy Broadhurst, the eldest son of 
the resident family, and a young son of his de¬ 
ceased brother, a mere boy, were both at sea in 
the same vessel, and daily expected from a long 
voyage. The mother of young Arthur Broad¬ 
hurst, a young widow of thirty, was among the 
guests, awaiting the arrival of her boy whom she 
had reluctantly allowed to make his first voyage 
with her nephew Percy, who now bore the rank 
of captain. 

Morning after morning Helen Broadhurst took 
her station upon an eminence where her brother- 
in-law had placed a fine telescope, and hour af¬ 


ter hour she swept the broad bay by its help, 
vainly imagining every sail that hove in sight 
was bringing her absent child. Arthur Broad¬ 
hurst. was a boy of whom any mother might have 
been proud. He was nearly fourteen, tall and 
stout of his age, handsome as a picture, brave 
and truediearted, and passionately devoted to his 
young and beautiful mother. For Arthur’s sake 
she had resisted the persuasions of Henry Mid¬ 
dleton to become his wife, and resolved to de¬ 
vote herself wholly to her son’s welfare. 

They had been expected in August, and it 
was now nearing the last of September. Al¬ 
ready the autumn gales were growing high, and 
the equinoctial threatened its yearly fury. The 
moon was near its full, but it was obscured by 
fleecy clouds that scudded athwart the sky with 
a rapidity that betokened a coming tempest. 
Helen’s heart sunk within her, for well she knew 
the signs so plainly discernible upon the sea 
coast before a storm. 

She had stationed herself at her window over¬ 
looking the sea, ever since dinner, and now it 
was evening. In vain had she been summoned 
to tea. A dreadful presentiment of danger or 
distress filled her soul. As the wind howled and 
roared in the wide old chimneys, she shuddered. 
Fanny Middleton came in and besought her to 
go down. 

“ I cannot, Fanny,” she answered. “ I shall 
never go again until I know something of my 
child.” 

“Helen, how perfectly absurd! I thought 
you were a wise woman. I will go and tell 
Henry never to quote you to me as a pattern ef 
wisdom again.” 

“ Hush, Fanny. I am certain that something 
is happening even now. My impression is as 
vivid as if it were really passing before me, that 
the ship is in danger. I have sat here fend dream¬ 
ed that it was dashed upon the shore yonder. I 
have seen my Arthur’s pale face wet with the 
salt brine and lying among the sea-weeds ; and 
Percy struggling with the waves, unable to save 
himself or my boy. O, Fanny, I may live to 
see that dream realized.” 

" Helen! are you a Christian, and dare you 
thus distrust God's goodness 1 Come down 
among the lights and cheerful faces below, and 
give way no longer to these dreamy fancies.” 

Reluctantly was Helen dragged away from her 
secluded room; but once in the parlor, she gave 
way to the brilliant cheerfulness of the party, 
and was hereelf again. Henry Middleton thought 
that the pure, pale face was lovelier that night 
than ever, and he hovered around the circle of 
which Helen was the centre. 
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Some one proposed dancing. Helen refused 
to join in the amusement farther than to play 
for the others; and Henry led her to the instru¬ 
ment, standing beside her while she played, un¬ 
heeding the bright eyes of two or three lovely 
girls who would have been proad to ddnce with 
one so distinguished looking. 

In the pauses of the dance, the gaiety was so 
loud that no one heard the rising of the storm. 
Percy’s father and mother had been delighted 
spectators of the mirth going forward, and now 
begged for some music of a different kind. 
What impelled Helen no one knew, but she re¬ 
sumed her seat at the piano, ran her fingers over 
the keys in a lively strain, played a popular 
melody in a dashing style, and sank, all at once, 
into the heart-breaking notes of the Dead March. 

Wild and thrilling were the sounds she pro¬ 
duced, as if the deepest and most solemn emo¬ 
tions of the composer were understood and ex¬ 
pressed in her playing. It sent a thrill through 
the circle. Henry bent forward to beseech her 
to cease the mournful music, when he saw to his 
horror and surprise, that he was talking to one 
in a trance. Her eyes were open, but there was 
no expression there—only the dull, stony gaze 
of eyes that see not. Mechanically the fingers 
played on; and soon the whole company noticed 
that something strange was going forward. 
Henry Middleton’s shocked and troubled look 
gave the first intimation. Several ladies rushed 
towards her with smelling-bottles and fans, but 
Henry waved them away. He felt that it was 
dangerous to arouse her suddenly from the som¬ 
nambulism state into which she had fallen. She 
did not move, except that her fingers still played 
on that dreary, mournful strain. At last she 
ceased and fell forward. Then Henry took her 
in his arms and laid her upon a sofa. The 
strange look passed from her face, and she ap¬ 
peared to sink into a soft, natural sleep. 

There were not many minutes to watch her. 
The profound stillness which each one kept in 
the room enabled them to hoar the awful tumult 
of the still rising storm; and just then, the man 
employed about the garden appeared at the door 
with a face full of horror, and whispered to Mr. 
Broadhurst that guns were heard, and that a 
ship was near, evidently in distress. Henry 
Middleton caught the sound and rushed from 
the house, where he was soon joined by every 
man and boy in the family. Percy and Arthur 
were in the minds of all. 

And there was the wreck, her sails rent, her 
spars split to the deck, as was plainly seen by 
the vivid flashes of lightning that threw momen¬ 
tary brightness over the scene. So near that 


they could see the upturned faces of the men on 
board; and yet—O, despair! they knew that 
earthly aid could not reach them. There were 
men upon the beach who had followed the sea 
for a livelihood for yean; there were boats in 
profusion—but who could risk life in that boil¬ 
ing sea ? The waves, dashing white and high, 
hid the sight, save at intervals, from the shore; 
but each glimpse showed them in greater and 
increased danger. There was no resource but to 
look on and watch the terrible scene. 

Every dash of the waves brought the helpless 
wreck nearer the shore—nearer—still nearer. 
And now, all hope was centered in one thought 
—that perhaps she would not part until she was 
near enough for the people to swim to the shore. 
That hope was quenched, for when she was again 
revealed to sight, she was parted amidships and 
seemed fast sinking, while they on the beach 
stood powerless and 1 despairing. 

A moment more, and they caught sight of the 
men struggling in the waves, and one dead body 
was thrown by the mighty tenth wave, to their 
feet. It was that of a strong, powerfully built 
man, and the sailors around recognized it as one 
who had sailed with Percy JSroadhurst! This 
then was the good ship that went off with flying 
colors one year ago, bearing within her bosom 
brave and young hearts, now doomed perhaps to 
a frightful death. Another and another dead 
form, bruised and torn by the wild billows, float¬ 
ed onward to the shore. Two or three sank 
within sight of home. Henry Middleton turned 
away his eyes, unable to bear it longer. It 
might have been perhaps Percy, or Arthur, dear 
boy, who thus disappeared, and he could look 
no more. 

As he turned his gaze to the rocks he had 
passed on his passage to the beach, a flash of red 
lightning blazed strongly upon a slight, dark 
figure, stealing slowly over their broken and 
jagged surface. It was too tall for a boy—too 
slender for a man. He could not help watching 
it under the next flash. Good heavens ! could 
that be Helen wandering out in this wild night ? 
He had seen a pale face and two white hands, 
wet with the driving spray. She came on, slow¬ 
ly, steadily, never slipping nor struggling, but 
smoothly as if she were treading the level beach. 
He dared not go to her, for he knew she must 
still be in that awful sleep. He remembered to 
have heard that a somnambulist rarely or ever 
received injury in circumstances of danger, and 
was comforted by the thought. Onward she 
came, passed him, and went close to the water’s 
edge. He followed her closely, but neither 
touched her nor spoke. 
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She knelt down, and just at that moment, a 
form floated towards her. The white hands 
were around it in an instant, the lips were press¬ 
ed on the pale forehead, and “ Arthur, dear Ar¬ 
thur 1" was uttered by the hitherto silent lips. 
Henry made a sign to two or three stout sailors, 
and mother and son were soon borne to the near¬ 
est hut, while another was despatched to the 
house for restoratives. In an hour, during which 
hope and fear alternated equally in Henry’s bo¬ 
som, they both opened the eyes closed so long; 
both weak and unable to speak, but alive and 
apparently conscious. 

The door opened softly, and a hand was laid 
on Henry's shoulder. He turned, and beheld 
Percy Broadhurst! Alive, strong and handsome 
as ever, with only a dash of melancholy in his 
face when thinking of the five brave fellows who 
had met their fate, he stood there like a young 
sea king, dripping with water and stripped to 
the waist, but anxious only for poor little Ar¬ 
thur, who could not as yet return the pressure of 
his hand. 

A bright October morning. The sea was blue 
and serene as the sky mirrored above its surface. 
Two handsome travelling carriages stood at the 
door of the mansion house, and Henry Middle- 
ton and Helen who now bore his name, were in 
one, and Arthur, Percy, and a lovely girl, who 
claimed Henry as her brother, were by the side 
of the other. 

“What do you think of dreams now, Helen ?” 
asked the merry voice of Fanny Middleton, as 
she took her place in the carriage. 

“Hush, dear,” whispered Percy. “Let us 
forget all the horrors of that night, and enjoy 
only this beautiful season.” 

The lively girl put up her red, pouting lip, 
and said: 

“Take care, Percy! Remember that your 
bargain was that I should say and do just as I 
please 1” 

And then and there, under the glowing crim¬ 
son of the maple trees that arched above their 
heads, he renewed the contract upon those lips— 
and kept it too ! 


Chinese Etiquette. 

Of the Chinese emperor every one, even those of 
his own chamber, stand in the greatest imaginable 
awe, and on no pretext does anv one address him, 
save with the use of his grand and glorious titles. 
It is the etiquette in the Chinese court for the em¬ 
peror’s physician to apply the same titles to his dis¬ 
eases as to himself—and accordingly they talk of 
“ His High and Mighty Stomachache,” “ His Im¬ 
perial and Godlike Dyspepsia,” and “ His Eternal 
and Never-Ending Diptheria.” 


HOME ATTRACTIONS. 

Heaven’s blessings on the one who invents a 
mode by which children may be kept at home, 
over which the allurements or the outside world 
can avail nothing. He is a benefactor to the 
race. As much as is sung and played, home is 
not always “sweet home ” to the degree that it 
is described. There are austerities, and asperi¬ 
ties, and interdictions, and conventionalisms, that 
render it unattractive; and besides, there is a 
familiarity with its scenes that does not suit the 
spirit that is never satisfied but with change. 
Depend upon it, where there are harsh words 
for outraged “ propriety,” as displayed in bois¬ 
terous mirth, and cold formality is installed at 
home, there will be a drawing away from it, and 
a continual search for excuses to evade its claims. 
It might be a question if homes thus constituted 
have any claims upon living, human hearts. I 
feel glad when I see any new device advertised 
to make home what it should be—a place of hap¬ 
py abandonment of care, a place wherein the 
soul can act itself in the light of innocent cheer¬ 
fulness. The man who published a book of 
Parlor Games, has been of more benefit than 
many sermonizers. No good is lessened by its 
teachings, no frivolity is inaugurated. It opens 
up a new avenue to happiness. It is the new 
emotion that the monarch longed for. Enlight¬ 
ened parents understand the necessity of enlist¬ 
ing all attractions; and in those homes where 
they practise in this light, there is no discontent, 
no discordance, and every one is happy. There 
is a gentleman in town who has a large family 
that has always acted on this plan of home 
amusement. Instead of setting up as tho father 
ofhis boys, he abandoned that idea at their 
twelfth birthday, and became their companion— 
playing with his boys, and dancing and singing 
with his girls, till his severe neighbors, who be¬ 
longed to the rigid church, questioned his sanity. 
But the severe neighbors cannot show such chil¬ 
dren as his. They are always at homo, always 
happy, always contented, 'the rigid neighbors 
complain of noise that they hear at times, but it 
is not the noise of strife. It is of many voices, 
full of home harmony.— House and Garden . 


A DINNER PARTY. 

The excellence of a dinner is not to be deter¬ 
mined by its price. Ten years ago an illustrious 
party dined at Philippe’s, in the Rue Montor- 
gueil, at a far lower cost, and after a far more 
exquisite fashion, than if they had joined the 
epicureans of the Clarendon, at five pounds per 
head. The party consisted of Lord Brougham 
and Dufferin, the Honorable W. Stuart, two oth¬ 
er “ Britishers,” and Count D’Orsay and M. Al¬ 
exandre Dumas. The dinner on this occasion 
was a recherche affair. It had been as anxiously 
meditated upon as an epic poem ; and it was a 
far pleasanter thing. “The most successful 
dishes,” says the author of * The Art of Dining,' 
were the bisques, the fritwres a Vltalienne, and the 
gigot a la Bretagne. Out of compliment to the 
world-wide fame of Lord Brougham and Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, M. Philippe produced some Clos 
de Vouqeot, which (like his namesake in “ High 
Life Bdlow Stairs,”) he vowed should never go 
down the throat of a man whom he did not es¬ 
teem and admire; and it was voted first rate by 
acclamation.— Table Traits. 
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HEUNTON. 

by mrs! r. B. ^feeoN. 

To-night beneath the waning moon 
I walk with reverent tread;' 

And seek amid yon starry worlds 
The one that holds my dead. : 
Somewhere within yon realm of space, 
Somehow, we don't know— 

They watch with faithful tenderness 
The dear ones here below. "•,» 

We wonder, with an upward glance, 

If they be near or far, 

And if between those shining worlds 
Lay like a silver bar! 

We wonder what their love is like 
In their perfected birth!— 

If it hath sweeter earnestness 
Than that we shared on earth! 

If their strong love has grown less strong 
Mid heaven's supernal bowers!— 

If e’er they turn in loneliness 
To miss and sigh for ours; 

If, yearningly, upon the banks 
That skirt the further shore 
They wait till on life's ebbing tide 
The boatman bears us o’er. 

O, dear ones dead! the fairest world 
Were mockery to my heart, _ 

If of its wealth of blissfulness / 

Thy love made not a part. 

O darlings! every dream of heaven 
That ever comes to me, 

Is full of blessed prophecies. 

And tender thoughts of thiee! 

/ 

O, what to me are harps of gold, 

Or fadeless flowers that blow, 

Beside the eyes whose vloleft bloom 
Shone on me long ago! 

And when my pulse's fitful beat 
Shall signal my release, 

Heaven were to me an idle word, 

Unless ’twere shared with these! 
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A TRUTHFUL COMEDY FROM mat. LOT. 

BT JAMBS F. FITZGERALD. 


It was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter 
part of September, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven—and although 
the exact date is not given, the reader may be 

3 


assured that it was so late in the month indicated, 
that the nights were slightly spiced with frost, 
and the early mornings disagreeably chilly—it 
was then, at this particular time, and just on the 
verge of the cold, gray dawn of one of the afore¬ 
said mornings, that a pdlitary individual “ might 
have been seen ” disconsolately perambulating 
the deserted streets of the city of Rochester, in 
the State of New York. 

Not only might have been, but was actually 
seen, by a number of early passers—by milk¬ 
men, by charcoal pedlers, by newspaper car¬ 
riers, and other early risers by compulsion—all 
of whom casually observed that he was a tall and 
pensive young man of twenty-three or four, 
somewhat pale, and apparently in a melancholy 
frame of mind, and habited in a shabby suit of 
black, the knees and elbows of which were in- 
that threadbare condition which betokens a re¬ 
volt. Shivering in the cool morning air, as he 
wended his way slowly along the deserted thor¬ 
oughfare, with his eyes fixed upon the pavement, 
and his hands bestowed in his pockets, he deliv 
ered himself of a soliloquy, which, as might be 
anticipated, related to his own present condition; 
and ^hich is necessarily presented, in this con¬ 
nection as throwing some light upon the pre¬ 
vious history of our hero; for in this individual, 
we are'recognize a veritable one of that 
species. x : ' 

“Now, John Jones/’ he began, evidently ad¬ 
dressing hi£femarks to himself, inasmuch as there 
was no one-else within hearing, “now, John 
Jones, a pretty mess yon have cooked for your¬ 
self, haven’t you ? No ? We’ll see about that, 
since you deny it. You arrived in this city, 
where you haven’t a single friend or acquaint¬ 
ance, last night, about seven o’clock. You 
hadn’t so mneb as a copper abont you then, and 
your finances have experienced not the slightest 
increase since. If there had been a bed for yon 
to have occupied, you would have gpne to it 
supperless; but as there was noucy^you have 
spent the night in street-walkings No supper 
lost night, no prospect of breakfast this morning, 
and you are as hungry as a bear. Heigho, what 
do you propose to do in..the premises? John 
Jones, it is my solemn persuasion that yon 
should never have been born.” 

Heaving a deep sigh at the conclusion of this 
serio-comic soliloquy, the speaker pursued his 
walk, apparently with no fixed purpose or des¬ 
tination. And it was while he was thus saunter¬ 
ing along,/frith his eyes still bent on the pave¬ 
ment, and his hands crossed carelessly behind 
him, ttyat he was almost overthrown by the shock 
of a sudden collision with a short, portly man 
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who carried a well-filled market basket on his 
arm. 

“ Deuce take it f sir, why do you run against 
mo?” the latter rather peevishly exclaimed, 
stopping to recover the breath which had been 
summarily ejected from his body. 

He was about to say more, when, as the other 
party raised his head, and afforded a full view of 
his face, with its regular, strongly marked, and 
withal rather handsome features, he bent eagerly 
forward to examine them more closely, laying 
his hand somewhat firmly on the young man's 
shoulder, as if to detain him, who, for his part, 
stood mute and passive, submitting with the ut- 
most patience to the detention and inspection. 

“ Well, what now ?” was his mental query. 
“ This fat citizen of this most inhospitable city 
probably means to prefer a charge of assault and 
battery against me, give me in charge of a police¬ 
man, take me to tho station-house, to the mag¬ 
istrate. People versus Jones, convicted, fined, 
imprisoned, and other delightful little realities. 
Well, well, commit yourself to fate, John, you've 
shifted for yourself long enough, and to no pur¬ 
pose. But the keeper of my destiny opens his 
mouth. He is about to speak. He seems 
puzzled.'' 

“John?” the portly person interrogated, 
so me what doubtfully. 

“ You’ve hit the name exactly, sir,” was the 
reply. 

“ John Jones ?" 

“ Right again, sir; I am that individual.” 

The market-basket quickly dropped to the 
pavement, and seizing the young man's hand, 
the fat gentleman wrung it so violently as to 
crack the knuckles of the same, with a report like 
a volley of pistol shots. 

“ My dear John, I'm overjoyed to see you. 
We've been expecting you for the last week, and 
wondering why you didn't arrive. Mrs. Ofay 
and Clara will tih overjoyed to see you, as well 
as myself. When did you reach the city ?” 

The young man could hardly overcome his 
astonishment sufficiently to allow him to answer. 

“ Last night ? And slept without seeing us ? 
Too bad, too bad 1 How did you leave your 
father?” 

“ He's dead, sir!” And a tear accompanied 
the words. 

“Dead? Bless my soul, is it possible? 
When did it happen ?” 

“ Almost a month ago.” 

“ Shocking! That, then, was what detained 
you. I sympathize with you, my dear boy, in 
your sad bereavement. I do, indeed. Sad, in¬ 
expressibly sad, to think of. Poor John, I loved 


him better than any of my other cousins, before 
he moved to the West, and felt almost like a 
brother to him. Well, well, we can't bring him 
back by grieving, and you will be doubly dear 
to us now. Come in, my boy; here’s the house, 
right here ! Clara will be delighted to meet you 
at last. You’ve been thinking a little of her, 
lately, eh, John ?” 

Now it cannot be denied that this person, John 
Jones, was considerably surprised by the re¬ 
markable turn which things had taken within the 
preceding minute; but being a person of very 
ready address, and almost unbounded confidence 
in his own powers to get himself out of any little 
difficulty into which his assent to the invitation 
of the fat gentleman might lead him, he coolly 
suppressed every manifestation of astonishment, 
and resolved to abandon himself to the fate he 
had invoked. To be sure, it was as clear as day¬ 
light that he had been mistaken for some third 
person; but then, censorious reader, imagine 
yourself placed in the situation in which his 
soliloquy discloses him, imagine, too, the strong 
temptation to let the adventure take its course, 
which naturally beset him, and then candidly 
confess, that, under similar circumstances, you 
might have acted very much as he did. How¬ 
ever, in reply to the last question, he answered 
very readily that Clara had been in his thoughts 
incessantly, of late/ and that he was literally 
dying to see her, 

“ Aha, sly rogue, father's own boy !” And 
the old gentleman accompanied the suggestive 
remarks by sundry pokes in the waistband. 
“ But here’s the house, as I said; come right in, 
breakfast is waiting.” 

The speaker caught up his basket in one hand, 
and with the other seized the person addressed by 
the arm, and hurried him up the stone steps of a 
stylish-looking brick house, in front of which the 
meeting of the two had occurred. Nothing loth, 
the young man suffered himself to be conducted 
into the hall, when a sudden thought of the shab¬ 
biness of his wardrobe, in connection with that 
other thought of the Clara who had been just 
represented as so anxious to see him, caused him 
to hesitate. 

“ Now, then, what's the matter ?” his conduc¬ 
tor impatiently observed. “ Why don’t you 
come along ?” 

u The fact is, my dear Cousin Gray,” he re¬ 
plied, summoning his energies for a desperate 
revelation, “ and if I must confess it, I hardly 
look presentable. You see that this suit is ex¬ 
ceedingly threadbare, and more than this, it is 
my only one. But it would be very painful for 
me to explain—” 
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“ Then don't think of explaining, my boy; I 
believe I understand you. Father died poor, 
perhaps, and—nay, don't say a word, but come 
with me, and I'll rig you out so you'll hardly 
know yourself. Fie, man, away with your 
scruples! What's the use of having wealthy 
cousins, if you're not to be at liberty to use them 
occasionally ? And didn’t your poor father pick 
me out of the gutter, thirty years ago, and make 
me all that I am now, and am I to be told that I 
am not to befriend his only son, and be a father 
to him in his extremity ? Come, you young 
rascal, you are in my house, now, and are to 
obey orders." 

The energy with which these words were 
spoken, accompanied by tears, as they were, as 
he alluded to John Jones, senior, left; no alterna¬ 
tive but submission, and John Jones, junior, 
therefore, permitted himself to be led up the 
stairs, and into a chamber, from which, in the 
course of half an hour he emerged, looking for 
all the world like a new mortal. Soap, water 
and towels had removed the effects of his uncom¬ 
fortable night’s vigil from his person; his brown 
hair was precisely brushed and adjusted; a 
fashionably cut suit gave him an air of refined 
and gentlemanly elegance, nor were the advan¬ 
tages of clean linen overlooked; and, altogether, 
he was firmly persuaded that be had never in his 
life looked or felt, saving his overpowering 
hunger, quite as well. The prediction of Mr. 
Gray was realized; he hardly knew himself, in 
the face and figure revealed by the glass. 

These preliminaries satisfactorily disposed of, 
Mr. Gray introduced his protege into the break¬ 
fast room, where the table was waiting, and pre¬ 
sented him, most gleefully, to the two ladies 
sitting in it—his wife and daughter. The former 
was a pleasant, matronly old lady, quite as fat as 
her husband, and as 6he threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him, John felt really quite 
overpowered. But he returned the salute, most 
dutifully, and then gave his attention to the 
other, the daughter Clara, a slender young girl, 
with the sweetest smile and the deepest, tender- 
est blue eyes imaginable. She came forward 
and offered her hand; he, bewildered as he was 
by her unexpected loveliness, took and retained 
it. She murmured the words, “ Cousin John 
he said, as awkwardly as could be, and because 
he could think of nothing else to say, “ Cousin 
Clara." And lastly, he did what he would 
never have dreamed of doing, had she not placed 
her lips in such tempting proximity to his— 
kissed her. The young lady colored a little, it 
must be admitted, but did not appear particularly 
displeased, while her father indulged himself in 


another sly insertion of his forefinger in the 
young man's ribs. 

Breakfast followed, during the course of which 
good Mrs. Gray more than once expressed her 
profound pleasure “ to see the dear boy eat so!" 
The ** dear boy," however, was only remunerat¬ 
ing himself for his protracted fast, and this being 
done, he zealously devoted himself to the busi¬ 
ness of making a pleasant impression ujx>n his 
new and strangely-made acquaintances. In this, 
he succeeded beyond his expectations; the old 
people listened with delight to his fluent and in¬ 
telligent conversation, which truly indicated an 
educated mind, and an unusual refinement, and 
he was gratified to see that Miss Clara regarded 
him with marked interest. 

But to describe in detail the events of the suc¬ 
ceeding three months, would be an impossibility. 
The house where our hero found himself so ac¬ 
ceptably domiciled, continued to be his home, 
and, indeed, Mr. Gray had more than once as¬ 
sured him that “ as soon as that little family 
matter between himself and Clara was settled, 
he intended to take him regularly into business 
with him, and that his home should be with him 
always." They were three months which slipped 
by as swiftly as a pleasant dream; and save 
when it was marred by the fear that the person 
for whom he had been mistaken, the other John 
Jones, might make his appearance at any mo¬ 
ment, and so expose his own passive imposture, 
save at such times, they were three most delight- 
fal months. With nothing to call him from the 
society of Clara, but rather with every facility 
for the enjoyment of it thrown in his way, by the 
parents, who grew more affectionate towards 
him daily, John suffered himself to be hurried to 
that point which his situation rendered inevitable 
from the first. In four words, three weeks had 
not elapsed since his entry into the house, before 
he was forced to confess himself in love, hope¬ 
lessly in love, with Clara Gray, and when he 
came to confess it to her, he discovered that she 
was in much the same predicament, merely sub¬ 
stituting his name for hers. He had thought at 
first that “ Cousin John " sounded wonderfully 
sweet when spoken by her lips; but when he 
first heard her say “ dear John," he was per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the change. 

But to do perfect justice to the hero of this 
truthful sketch, the novel position in which he 
now found himself was one into which he had 
been injfsistibly led, as if by superior force. 
He had yielded to the pleasures of his new home, 
in tacit deception, with the recklessness of one 
in misfortune; but from the first moment of his 
intimacy with Clara, he had formed the resolu- 
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tion never to carry this deception so far as to take 
advantage of it to become her husband. Yet 
before the persuasion of his love for her, the re¬ 
solve grew daily weaker and more futile; it was 
dissipated by the next touch of her hand and 
glance of her eye. It was very well and proper 
for him to make such a resolution; but it was 
also very natural for him to forget and renounce 
it, with Clara Gray leaning on his arm, as they 
strolled together in the moonlight evening. Un- 
erring symptoms of this character were noticed 
by Mr. Gray with a chuckle of satisfaction, and 
by Mrs. Gray with a quiet and meaning smile, 
which betokened their perfect satisfaction with 
the course of events. In short, this young man 
with the unromantic name, found himself in a 
most romantic and perplexing predicament. 
What should he do ? Give up Clara, acknowl- 
edge himself an arrant impostor, and cast him¬ 
self again on the world ? He shrank from such 
a coursej his love protested overwhelmingly 
against it. What then ? Continue to drift with 
the current of fate, and trust to love to preserve 
him ? This was the course which he finally re¬ 
solved upon. Hoping that his namesake, 
whose enviable position he was so acceptably 
occupying, might continue to remain in obscuri¬ 
ty, he presented himself before Mr. Gray, and 
made the following announcement: 

44 I’m ready, cousin.” 

44 Ready for what, John 1" 

44 To marry Clara, of course; what else should 
I want to do 1” 

44 Nothing that would please me better, my 
boy. Marry her as soon as you and she please, 
and God bless you! It really makes me feel 
young again to think ot it. Go and talk it over 
with her, and when it is all arranged, you and I 
will settle those little business affairs about which 
I spoke to you.” 

And so John talked with Clara, and Clara, 
like a dutiful girl, consulted her mother, and it 
was decided that they should be married in the 
house in just two weeks from that day. And, 
at the appointed time, married they were, Clara 
looking lovelier than ever, and the bridegroom 
mentally accusing himself of all kinds of crimes 
and villanies; in fact, looking so sober as to draw 
upon him the pleasantry of his happy father-in- 
law. And just as the ceremony was concluded, 
and the parents were trying in vain to shed a few 
tears, as a kind of duty, upon the occasion, there 
came a furious ring of the door bell, find the 
servant ushered into the parlor a very homely 
man of about thirty years of age, who seemed to 
belaboring under an intense degree of excite¬ 
ment. Wiping his bald head with a most vividly- 


colored bandana, and taking a huge pinch of 
snuff at every other sentence, he inquired, in very 
bland accents, of the head of the house: 

44 Be you called Peter Gray V 1 
44 That is my name, sir; but it is usually 
spoken with a Mr. joined to it.” 

The worthy Mr. Gray spoke quite sharply, and 
seemed much irritated at the intrusion. 

44 And have you a darter by the name of 
Clary—and be this her—and has she been goin’ 
and getting married to a man callin’ hisself 
Jones—and be this he?” was the string of inter¬ 
rogations which followed, each uttered more 
vehemently than its predecessor. 

44 Yes, and what business is it to you ? You 
will greatly oblige me, sir, by transacting your 
business with me, if you have any, as quickly as 
possible, and then taking yourself out of my 
house.” 

44 I’ll tell you what business it is !” and the 
stranger danced around the room, wiping his 
head frantically with the bandanna. 44 You’ve 
been swindled, sir, basely swindled and deceived ! 
I’m John Jones, sir, the original and genuine 
John Jones, and if this young woman is your 
darter Clara, then Vm her Cousin John. Look 
here, sir, Peter Gray, sir, here be your letters to 
my father in regard to this young woman and 
John Jones, which is me, sir 1 That there indi¬ 
vidual is a rascal, a swindler, a—” 

44 Be careful, Mr. Jones,” observed John Jones 
No. 1, 44 something unpleasant may happen to 
you, if you make use of such personal remarks 1” 
John Jones No. 2 moderated immediately. 

44 1 don’t understand this, Cousin John,” Mr. 
Gray interposed, somewhat disturbed, turning to 
his son-in-law. 44 How did this fellow obtain 
possession of the letters which I wrote to your 
father, and what does he mean by his ridiculous 
assumption ?” 

44 1 will tell ypu all I know of this very singu¬ 
lar affair, my dear Mr. Gray,” the young man 
frankly replied. 44 It may be that I have acted 
very wrong in permitting you to continue de¬ 
ceived so long; but I have acted as I have from 
pure love for Clara, and I think I could not do 
otherwise, under the circumstances.” 

44 Deceived! How ? Explain yourself!” Mr. 
Gray ejaculated, in real distress. 44 Bless my 
soul, this is really getting serious ! Are you not 
my cousin, John Jones V* 

44 No, that he been’t,” the bald-headed man in¬ 
terposed. 44 He’s a villain—a—” 

44 Silence, sir, or I shall injure you 1” John 
interrupted, frowning savagely at the speaker, 
who subsided again into silence. 14 My name is 
assuredly John Jones, as was my father’s before 
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me; but as for being your cousin, I am com¬ 
pelled to disclaim it. I never knew what rela¬ 
tives my father had in this State, if any; his 
pride was so touched by the comparison of his 
poverty with the wealth which he formerly had, 
that he never corresponded with them, and left 
me totally ignorant of who or where they were.” 

“ Strange—the strangest thing I ever heard 
of!” Mr. Gray cried, energetically slapping his 
knee. “ I thought I recognized you by your 
face; I could swear, from your resemblance to 
him, you are the son of my cousin, John Jones.” 

“ It is very singular, for there was also a re¬ 
markable similarity between the faces of my 
father and myself.” 

“ Ah, I am beginning to see through it,” Mr. 
Gray exclaimed, his face suddenly brightening 
up. “ Where did your father reside ?” 

“ In Chicago.” 

“And yours ?” addressing him of the bald head. 

“ In Detroit, State of Michigan.” 

“ And neither you nor your father, John, ever 
received any letters from me, nor wrote me any ?” 

“Never, sir, to my positive knowledge. I 
never knew of your existence before the morn¬ 
ing on which you met me in the street. The 
death of my father left me penniless and desti¬ 
tute, and I came here in search of employment ” 

“ Then it is all explained,” Mr. Gray almost 
screamed, rushing upon the bewildered yonth, 
tearing him from his bride, and hugging him as 
if mad. “ Thank Heaven, my boy, you are my 
cousin, and Clara's Cousin John, and so was 
your father. The simple explanation of the 
whole enigma, is, that I had two cousins by that 
name, one the son of my maternal uncle, and as 
noble a man as ever breathed, your father, John ; 
and the other, the son of my father's half 
brother, a perfect pest to the family, and the 
father of this individual with the bald head and 
handkerchief. Oddly enough, his name was 
also John Jones, and to complicate the matter 
more hopelessly, it seems that both the sons of 
these two cousins were named after their re¬ 
spective fathers, so that each bears the name of 
John Jones. You, John, here with Clara, are 
the very person whom I wished to be my son-in- 
law ; but it seems that the letters which I ad¬ 
dressed to your father on the subject, fell into the 
hands of the scapegrace cousin who has the 
honor of being the parent of yonder intelligent 
specimen of humanity. Our correspondence 
settled all the preliminaries, and that when the 
infernal rascal must have known he was reading 
and answering another man's letters. It was 
arranged that John Jones, the son, should make 
ns a visit in the latter part of September—” 


“ But I couldn't come then,” John Jones No. 
2 loudly protested. “ I was sick with—” 

“ Well, well, I am very well pleased that you 
stayed away. All I have to say now is, that 
everything has happened just as I could have 
wished, although about as curiously as if the 
fates were playing tricks with us. The merest 
accident brought you to my house, my dear 
John, with the happy result which this day has 
witnessed, and I shall always thank Heaven for 
the accident 1” 

“ And so we've been frightened almost out of 
our senses for nothing,” Mrs. Gray observed, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“ I breathe considerably freer myself,” John 
said, drawing a long breath with the words. 
“ You see, my dear Clara, just how naughty I 
have been, for I suppose it was very culpable to 
permit you to believe me your Cousin John, 
when I sincerely believed that I was no such 
thing. But it was all for you, my dear little 
wife; so just recall that line of ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray' which you were singing to me the other 
night, and forgive the deceptions 

* For who coaid withstand temptation, when hoping to 
win thee?’ ” 

Clara smiled through her tears, and laid her 
cheek against her husband's shoulder. It is to 
be presumed that her forgiveness was not un¬ 
reasonably withheld. 

“ Well,” John Jones No. 2 suddenly vocifer¬ 
ated, emerging from the obscurity of the comer, 
“ and what's all this ere to me? Supposin' his 
name be the same as mine, do that nndo all the 
mischief? You, Mr. Peter Gray, I demand in¬ 
stant redress for my injuries.” 

“ I'm very sorry for yon, sir,” Mr. Gray com¬ 
placently observed, “ but I don't clearly see how 
I can help you. I hold most firmly to the opin¬ 
ion that your father is as great a rascal as ever, 
and that he has attempted to make a catspaw of 
you in this affair. I think you had better return 
to Michigan, and tell him so.” 

“ It's a swindle, an infamous cheat!” Jones 
No. 2 wrathfully yelled, stamping around like a 
crazy man. “ I'll have 'em divorced. I'll sue 
you for false pretences. I’ll—” 

His demonstrations were only stopped by Mr. 
Gray's taking him by the ear, and gently ejecting 
him from the house. 

“ Plagu^ake the fellow,” he said, as he re¬ 
entered tho*arlor. “ I thought one John Jones 
in the house was about enough. What do you 
say, Clara?” 

Clara / seemed to assent by placing her hands 
within her husband's, and smiling very sweetly 
in his face. 
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There is, in the Church of the Holy Cross at 
Do nan worth, a beautiful monument, erected to 
the memory of Mary of Brabant, the wife of 
Duke Lewis, whose character may be guessed at 
by the sobriquet universally given him—the 
severe. The fate of this yoang and delicate wo¬ 
man is one that might well arouse the sympathy 
of all who know the dreary tale. 

Duke Lewis married this lovely and noble wo¬ 
man in the spring of 1254. His sister, the widow 
of the Emperor Conradin, was then living in 
Donanworth, with the little Conradin; and here, 
in the lonely castle with these two quiet and 
melancholy beings, he left his young bride, while 
he went away to the borders of the Rhine, to 
fight against the robber knights. Elizabeth, 
wrapped in her greater griefs, had little pity to 
spare for the bride. Nothing short of death 
awakened her to sympathy, and Mary, almost 
wild at the continued absence of her husband, 
resolved to write him a letter that should touch 
his heart, and bring him back to take her away 
from the dreary solitudes of Donanworth. 

She knew that he was not now engaged in 
contest with the robbers of the Rhine. The 
good swords of the gallant knights had subdued 
them; and Duke Lewis and Henry, Count of 
Leinengen, whom Mary knew, were at Heidel¬ 
berg, enjoying themselves, and she felt that 
amidst the engrossing pleasures that chained her 
husband there, she would be forgotten. A 
thought struck her. She would write to Count 
Henry, the playfellow of her early childhood, 
and ask him to induce Lewis to come home to 
her, or allow her to leave the solitude of Donan¬ 
worth and join him at Heidleberg or elsewhere. 
A tender remembrance of her old companion 
prompted her to write to him in the Bame fond, 
coaxing way that she had used to him when, as 
a sprightly and spirited boy he had roamed with 
her, whom he called his little wife, in the shades 
of Brabant. 

Her present loneliness, her strong desire for 
society more congenial to her habits than the 
tearful Elizabeth, all lent a warmth and color to 
her writing, so that one who did no^know the 
friendly and affectionate relations th* had ex¬ 
isted between herself and Count Henry, might 
have easily imagined that her language was 
more impassioned than comported with the dig¬ 
nity of a woman already married to another. 
When she had thus poured out her feelings to 


him whom she considered more as a dear brother 
than as a stranger—addressing him at the same 
time as " dear Henry,"—she commenced another 
letter to her husband. Unused to writing much, 
she had already exhausted herself in her first 
letter. Weariness and ennui overpowered her; 
and after vainly trying to restore herself to an¬ 
imation, she left the unfinished epistle and threw 
herself upon her couch. She slept heavily— 
dreamed of a duel between her husband and 
their mutual friend, and woke only when the 
empress came in and announced that she was 
about to send a messenger to Heidelberg. Slow¬ 
ly the young wife arose, and, half sleeping still, 
she took both letters, folded and sealed them, one 
with black, the other with white. Having done 
this, she saw the messenger of the empress and 
directed him to give the letters privately to each. 


A cold, dreary day in Heidelberg had succeed. 
ed a night of high revel. The duke was lying 
upon his couch in his own apartment, trying to 
sleep off the effects of the too late hours. He 
was alone. Count Henry having an appointment 
which, spite of wind or weather he was bound to 
keep. He could not sleep; for troubled thoughts 
of the still well-beloved though forsaken Mary 
filled his mind. 

“lama traitor," he said, “ a traitor to the 
fair woman whom not two years ago I vowed to 
protect. What protection have I given her ? I 
have immured her in a lonely castle that I should 
deem a prison, if I were obliged to remain in it 
an hour alone, or even with my weeping sister 
and her sad little boy. Yet I have left her there 
for more than a year, whiie 1 have been sipping 
sweets from every fountain of pleasure. My 
poor Mary! It shall be thus no longer. This 
very day, ere my resolution cools, and while I 
am sickening at the remembrance of last night, 
I will make preparations to go to her." 

He looked forth from the window without ris¬ 
ing. The snow was mantling the earth in her 
heavy white robes. The winds were abroad and 
the fields and the moor beyond looked desolate 
and dreary. But the duke was now thoroughly 
bent on going. Not even for Count Henry's 
return would he stay—but he wrote a hasty billet 
telling him that he was going to Donanworth, 
and ordered out the fleetest steeds in the stable. 

His groom looked aghast. "My lord duke," 
he remonstrated, " the weather is not fitting for 
man nor beast. Let me pray you to stay until 
the storm abates." 

"Hold thy peace!" he answered. "Find a 
strong, serviceable animal for thyself, and pre¬ 
pare to accompany me." 
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The duke’s charger and the groom’s clumsier 
nag were brought oat and stood side by side at 
the door. The master had enveloped his slight, 
jouthful form in a far overcoat, while the ser¬ 
vant was wrapped in frieze to the chin. They 
had already mounted under the shelter of the 
broad-arched gateway, when a messenger rode 
up to them and delivered a letter to the dake 
It was sealed with a black seal. His heart sank 
within him. Was Mary dead ? A shudder, as 
of one dying, ran through his whole frame. He 
tore open the missive. 

What was this ? The handwriting of his wife, 
and directed outwardly to him ; but within, words 
of doubtful meaning—words of soft, winning 
entreaty, and strong, cordial welcome to Donan- 
worth. And all these addressed to Henry, 
Count of Leiningen—“ dear Henry,” as he was 
affectionately named therein. What madness 
was this ? Had the powers of darkness reserved 
this terrible bolt to punish him for the very error 
of which he had just been so sorely repenting ? 
For a moment he reeled in the saddle, then, con¬ 
centrating all the mad passion of his fiery soul 
into one scorching, burning thought, he dashed 
wildly on. 

Onward still onward, until the horse lay, cov¬ 
ered with blood and foam, in the whitened road; 
the last breaths heaving bis noble sides with ago¬ 
ny. Two others shared the same fate, and still 
the fiery-hearted master went on, scarce staying 
for food or water. He scorned to recruit his 
frame or inflame his rage with wine. As he 
drew nearer and saw the light in her window, a 
thought of deep tenderness mingled with his pas¬ 
sionate revenge, but did not sway that savage 
determination which had possessed him. All 
the house was dark, save for the light at her win¬ 
dow. Approaching, he could see her figure. 
She was seated at a table, her head leaning on 
her hand. Of what or whom were her dreams ? 
Of the husband whom she had vowed to love, or 
of Henry of Leinengen ? 

Around the drawbridge, the snow had fallen 
heavily. The wild storm had not abated and 
the duke rang the bell and blew the horn, until 
his steed shook and tottered with cold and fear. 
Elizabeth’s old and valued servant came at last; 
the seneschal of the gloomy castle. Duke Lewis 
stayed not a moment. He hastily flung the old 
man aside, and ran to the chamber where he had 
seen Mary. She had started at the first sound 
of the bell; but she did not believe the stranger 
was her husband. Some poor, benighted travel¬ 
ler had perhaps tried their hospitality, and she 
hoped he would not seek it in vain upon this 
awful night. 
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Her door was opened, and a man whose gar¬ 
ments were covered with snow, and with icicles 
hanging from his beard and a sworddfohis hand, 
entered. It could be no other than Lewis. She 
sprang up and threw her arms around the snow- 
clad form. With an indignant gesture, and a 
word of bitter meaning, he drove her from him. 
She shrieked out her anguish in one long, loud 
cry that woke the slumbering echoes of the cas¬ 
tle, and penetrated to the ears of Elizabeth and 
her attendants. The latter cowered with fear— 
the empress sprang from her bed and stood with¬ 
in the chamber of Mary. Well she knew that 
despairing voice, but how little was she prepared 
for the scene within ! Could this be the meet¬ 
ing between her brother and his wife, after their 
dreary separation I Alas! she knew, when she 
saw the confessor enter the room, that Mary was 
to be a victim. She knelt before her brother. 

“Lewis, Lewis!” she cried. “For God’s 
sake, for the sake of the holy mother of Jesus, 
tell me what madness possesses you !” 

“ This woman, Elizabeth, is a shame and re¬ 
proach to your house. I came but to release 
you from the care I unwittingly burdened you 
with. Forgive me, sister, I thought her pure as 
this unsunned snow; but I know her now.” 

While she bad been speaking, Duke Lewis 
had nodded to the confessor to do his office. 
Poor child! what had that innocent captive to 
repent of? Living her desolate life, she was 
powerless to sin deeply, and had nothing to be 
penitent for, save the wild anguish that his de¬ 
sertion awakened in her mind. She knew not 
what to say to her confessor. Everything seem¬ 
ed so strange to her. Meeting her husband thus 
after their long separation, without even the 
shadow of conscious blame upon her heart to re¬ 
proach herself with, almost took away her life. 
She little knew that Duke Lewis came for that 
terrible purpose. 

“Is there nothing more, my daughter?” ask¬ 
ed the trembling priest. “ Remember! your soul 
may this night be required of you.” 

“And if it is, holy father, I have no fear. 
Nothing can be more terrible than my husband’s 
anger. God and the virgin will deal with my 
soul more tenderly. Lewis, I am innocent.” 

He took the crumpled letter from his vest. 

“ Here are the proofs, base woman! Tou and 
he shall both die!” And he struck at the long, 
flowing tosses that hung about hor fair neck. 

In a moment that fair head lay bleeding, quiver¬ 
ing at his feet. No one in the room believed 
that he would carry out his savage purpose. 
Elizabeth fainted, and the priest showered an¬ 
athemas upon the guilty man, who, his passion 
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appeased at the sight of blood, had sunk into the 
chair so recently occupied by her who lay at his 
feet. ft 

Mary's papers lay scattered abont the table 
before him. Upon them was written again and 
again, " Lewis, return !” “ Beloved Lewis,” 

and the various affectionate words and sentences 
that love dictates for the absent O, God! was 
it all a dream, and were these words suggested 
by the loving heart he had just murdered ? Yet 
how, O, how could this be ? Had she not writ¬ 
ten the same to thg Count of Leinengen ? 

He was alone—for the priest had gone to help 
Elizabeth’s woman to restore her from that 
deathly swoon, and they had all left him with 
his victim. The long tresses still lay over his 
feet. He hastily opened the letter again, crush¬ 
ed and torn as it was, and read it. Before it 
was quite finished, he had sunk upon his knees 
beside his murdered wile, in a frenzy of passion 
that surpassed even the mad rage he had indulg¬ 
ed before. It was all clear to him now. She 
had written to the count in a loving spirit, it was 
true—but only as an artless and inexperienced 
woman may write to the dear friend of her hus¬ 
band and herself—reminding him of their child¬ 
ish days, and earnestly entreating him to come 
home with Lewis J Was that wrong? Was that 
a thing to cause him to draw the heart’s blood of 
the woman who loved him ? 

He saw how the mistake must have originated. 
He was sure that Mary must have written to 
him, for there were half copies of letters, which 
must have been the initial to an entire missive. 
In her haste, she had misdirected them. And 
yet—and yet! There she lay, in all her glorious 
prime—dead 1 

The night wore on. He lifted the pale form 
to the couch and placed the limbs straight. Up¬ 
on his knees he watched, until the cold, gray, 
wintry morning appeared, before the servants 
dared to disturb him. Five days after, she wa a 
buried in the Church of the Holy Cross. 

When the Empress Elizabeth came to look 
upon the sweet sister she had loved so well, she 
was startled to find an unknown watcher sitting 
by the low bier. It was a gray-haired man who 
sat there with covered face, and the large round 
tears dropping through the closed fingers, and 
plashing down upon the marble face. He look¬ 
ed up wildly at her entrance, removing the hands 
that concealed his features. It was her f brother, 
Duke Lewis! In a single night the black, J>eau- 
tiful hair, shining and glossy, was changed— 
blanched to silvery whiteness; and he scarce 
numbering a quarter of a century. 

He shrank painfully from seeing Count Henry 


again; but the latter sent him the fatal letter, 
that he might know how dearly the murdered 
wife loved the husband who destroyed her. 
Penitence and tears made up the sum of Duke 
Lewis's after life. One fatal remembrance haunt¬ 
ed him forever—his Mary’s dying look—one 
thought never left him—“ I loved and I destroyed 
her.” 


THE BROKER AND HIS CLERK. 

Many a man who has become a hardened 
criminal might have been saved to society by a 
little tender sympathy and discriminate kindness 
in the beginning of his viciousness. Few men 
have the grace to act like the broker in the fol¬ 
lowing incident, but success would often follow 
such kindness. It is easy to ruin, and it is easy 
to save a young man: One of the leading brok¬ 
ers of New York had a young man in his employ. 
The vast amount of money in his hands was a 
great temptation to him. Small sums of money 
were missed day after day; a quarter once, then 
fifty cents, then one dollar, then two dollars were 
missed. He was charged with the peculation. 
The broker showed him how he could detect the 
abstraction of the smallest sum of money ; the 
young man stammered and confessed. “ Now,” 
said the broker, “ I shall not discharge, I shall 
not dishonor you. I intend to keep and make a 
man of you. You will be a vagabond if you go 
along in this way. Now let me see no more of 
this.” He went to his work. He did not dis¬ 
appoint the confidence. He did honor to his em¬ 
ployer. And the other day he was inducted 
into one of the city banks in an honorable posi¬ 
tion, and his employer became his bondsman to 
the amount of $10,000. Had he conducted the 
way some would have done—sent the boy away, 
proclaimed his dishonor—perhaps he would have 
ended his days in the State prison, and have 
been sent to his tomb in the garb of a convict. 
But a young man was rescued from ruin who 
bad been placed amidst the temptations of mon¬ 
ey, and for a moment was overcome.— Tribune. 


A WORD TO YOUNG LADIES. 

We believe that a young lady, by her constant, 
consistent Christian example, may exert an un¬ 
told power. You do not know the respect, the 
almost worship, which young men, no matter 
how wicked and depraved they may be them¬ 
selves, pay to a consistent Christian lady, be she 
young or old. A gentleman once said of a lady 
who boarded in the same house with him, that 
her life was a constant proof of the Christain re¬ 
ligion. Often the simple request of a young 
lady will keep a young man from doing wrong. 
We have known this to be the case very fre¬ 
quently ; and young men have been kept from 
breaking the Sabbath, from drinking, from chew¬ 
ing, just because a lady whom they respected, 
and for whom they had an affection, requested it. 
— Ladies ’ Companion. 


You may speak out more plafhlv to your as¬ 
sociates, but not less courteously tnan you do to 
strangers. 
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THY WILL BB DONE! 


BT JOHN O. WHITTIER. 


We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night—with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent's troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 

Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease ? 

Thy will be done! 

We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or die for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 

Though dim as yet in tint and line, 

We trace Thy picture's wise design, 
And thank Thee ttjat our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 

And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 

If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power, 

And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty's eternal gain, 

Thy will be done! 

Strike, Thou the Master, we thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 

The minor of thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


[oaianaL.] 

BATTLE OF QUEENSTON HEIGHTS. 

A REMINISCENCE OF OCTOBER13,1813. 

BT JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Seven miles above the confluence of the Niag¬ 
ara River with Lake Ontario the.abrapt and pre¬ 
cipitate banks of the former suddenly fall one- 
fourth of their imposing height, forming a bold 
declivity, known as the Mountain Ridge, which 
extends east and west for a number of miles into 
New York and Canada. Nowhere upon earth 
can a more striking example of the mighty mu¬ 
tations of Nature in her works be seen than here; 


for geologists inform us that at some unknown 
time—probably thousands of years back in the 
history of the world—this ridge was #tually the 
southern limit of the lake, which has in the lapse 
of generations slowly receded a distance of seven 
miles, leaving its former bed a populous and fer¬ 
tile tract of country, diversified by all the marks 
of civilization.* And, more singularly still, it 
is generally believed that the Falls of Niagara 
had once their location here, and have, in their 
turn, receded an equal distance southward, with 
the constant chafing and fretting of their tumul¬ 
tuous floods against the limestone of their foun¬ 
dation, gaining at length their present position. 

It was here, in the very centre of natural won¬ 
ders like these, and in the midst of some of the 
most imposing scenery of the American conti¬ 
nent, that the armies of the frontier met in hos¬ 
tile engagement on the 13th day of October, in 
the year 1813. A brief glance at the stirring 
and memorable events of the day must be of in¬ 
terest to the general reader. 

The traveller, approaching this locality from 
almost any point of the compass, cannot fall to 
have his attention arrested by the lofty and beau¬ 
tiful monument which springs upward from the 
summit of Queenston Heights, commemorative 
alike of the battle, and of the distinguished leader 
of the British forces, who fell upon that occasion. 
Should he enter the quiet cemetery of the village 
of Lewis town upon the opposite bank, and al¬ 
most in the shadow of the mountain ridge, his 
eye will be quite as likely to rest upon the plain 
marble stone, which, as its inscription, still plain¬ 
ly legible, informs us, was erected forty-eight 
years ago, “ in testimony of the highest respect 
and esteem which Major-General Stephen Van 
Rensselaer bore to Captain George Nelson, of 
the Sixth Regiment of United States Infantry, 
who fell in the attack upon Queenston Heights," 
and which bears the suggestive and appropriate 
epitaph, “ Here sleeps a soldier—here a brave 
man rests!” 

These, and many other equally conspicuous 
memorials of a deeply interesting and historical 
event, will arouse his curiosity in regard to its 
details, and probably turn his steps to the light 
and graceful suspension bridge which spans the 
rushing water immediately below the scene of 
the battle, and across to the spot where the white 
column crowns the steep ascent—a silent warder, 
rearing itself hpward from the centre of the field 
of the fray. 

The invasion of Canada having been resolved 

• The discovery of shells, stones, etc., In different por¬ 
tions of this region, which, from their formation, must 
have been formerly deeply submerged in the water, places 
this singular theory beyond a doubt. 
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upon, a force of several thousand men, under 
command of General Van Rensselaer, and styled 
“ The Ari^| of the Centre,” was assembled at 
Lewiston. The greater portion of this body was 
composed of raw militia, never in actual service; 
and it was by the cowardice of these that the 
battle was ultimately lost. The morning of the 
13th of October, the earliest day practicable, was 
selected for the crossing; and before daylight the 
boats were busily plying in the swift current be¬ 
tween the shores, engaged in landing the invad¬ 
ers in the enemy’s country. 

A body of somewhat more than one thousand 
American troops was thus transferred to the Ca¬ 
nadian shore, but under such disadvantages as 
threatened a defeat at the outset. The current 
of the river at this point is crossed with number¬ 
less counter eddies and whirls, rendering the man¬ 
agement of a boat exceedingly difficult, and often 
dangerous. In addition to this the enemy had 
Greeted two batteries, one upon the heights, and 
the other some distance below, from both of 
which a destructive and galling fire was poured 
down upon the invaders. Several of the boats 
were sunk or disabled by it, and others compelled 
to drop some distance below the intended land¬ 
ing-place, and most of which latter returned to 
the American side. The loss during the passage 
was considerable, both in killed and wounded, 
the brave General Van Rensselaer receiving four 
bullet wounds before stepping from his boat. 
When, however, the landing was successfully 
effected, the Americans acted with the utmost 
gallantry and despatch. A detachment under 
Captain Wool succeeded in clambering up a 
steep path among the rocks, which had been left 
unguarded, and in gaining the rear of the battery 
on the heights. The latter was immediately 
taken and silenced, the gunners being driven 
from their pieces down the hill. 

The action now became general, and volleys 
of musketry were exchanged in quick succession. 
The American troops, however, inspirited with 
their successes, were fast gaining ground and 
pressing their enemies back, when the arrival of 
General Brock, the commander of the forces of 
the province, and an officer of much ability, 
bravery and experience, infused new spirit into 
the conflict. Under his lead the scattered forces 
of the enemy were rallied and brought to the 
charge with such vigor, that the Americans were 
in turn forced back, almost to the edge of the 
steep bank. But again the tide of battle turned; 
after a close and destructive volley, the heroic 
young Captain Wool led the charge, and the 
British were driven in confusion down the hill. 
In attempting to rally them the unfortunate 


Brock was shot through the breast, and almost 
instantly expired. His aid, Lieutenant-Colonel 
McDowell, was also killed; and disheartened by 
these calamities, the enemy fled at all points, 
leaving the Americans masters of the field and 
the village of Queenston. 

Thus passed the morning; and considering the 
engagement ended and the victory secured, Gen¬ 
eral Van Rensselaer re-crossed the river, to make 
arrangements for permanently fortifying the 
heights. In the first hours of the afternoon the 
British again advanced to the attack, having 
been reinforced by a body of Chippewa Indians; 
but they were again compelled to fall back before 
the ardor of the invaders, and the latter still held 
the mastery of the field. 

But as the day wore on the battle was again 
renewed, and now under peculiar and serious cir¬ 
cumstances. A strong reinforcement of British 
regulars, under the lead of General Shcaffe, ap¬ 
peared, moving rapidly up the river; they were 
joined a short distance in the rear of the heights 
by another detachment equally strong from Chip¬ 
pewa; and after thus forming a junction, this, 
formidable body moved slowly forward in from 
of the American position. The force thus dis¬ 
played consisted of one thousand men, the ma¬ 
jority of whom were regulars; the Americans, 
upon the other hand, although about equal in 
numbers, were totally deficient in the skill and 
military experience which their foes were able to 
bring against them. It was at the very outset of 
the war, and the invaders, called hastily from the 
plough and workshop, lacked the steadiness and 
discipline with which they afterwards successfully 
combated the enemy upon their own soil. 

The lines of the contending armies were form¬ 
ed upon the brow of the heights, a short distance 
apart, parallel to each other, and making an 
angle towards the river; that of the Americans 
being nearest to it. At two in the afternoon the 
firing began upon both sides, that of the British 
being assisted by two field pieces. The volleys 
given and returned were sharp and fatal, the en¬ 
emy following with a bayonet charge of their two 
wings. Unable to withstand the movement, the 
extremities of the American line were forced 
back upon the main body, and the latter conse¬ 
quently thrown into disastrous confusion and dis¬ 
order. This, in fact, was the turning point of 
the fight; the superiority of the British in field 
manoeuvres had gained them the day, and al¬ 
though the Americans retreated with as much 
order as could be expected, the day was now 
virtually lost to them. 

Alarmed by this critical position of affairs, 
General Van Rensselaer again crossed the river. 
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to hasten the embarkation of the militia; bat 
with the deepest mortification and anger he learn¬ 
ed that they peremptorily refused to repair to the 
assistance of their brave countrymen, who were 
then valiantly contesting every inch of the field! 
A timely reinforcement at this moment, led 
against the British rear, would have doubtless 
retrieved the crowning disaster of the day, and 
saved the victory; but nothing could induce the 
twelve hundred cowardly men who stood upon the 
American shore, coolly contemplating the spec¬ 
tacle of the battle opposite, to cross the stream. 
The reason which they assigned was, that they 
were called into service for the defence of this 
frontier, and were not expected by the govern¬ 
ment, and could not be compelled, to assume the 
aggressive by placing themselves upon hostile 
territory. History, however, assigns the motive 
of rank cowardice to their conduct, as it embalms 
the memory of the brave men who struggled so 
nobly on that day against the enemies of their 
country. Neither threats, persuasions, nor ap¬ 
peals to the patriotism of the former, could move 
them in the slightest; and it was all in vain that 
the gallant men who were to have led them al¬ 
ternately besought and threatened them, with 
tears of chagrin in their eyes, to place themselves 
under orders. Every effort of this kind failing— 
notwithstanding these militia had been the loud¬ 
est in their clamorings before the battle to be led 
against the enemy—the officers upon the Ameri¬ 
can shore turned their attention to securing the 
retreat of the fugitives, and the boats were again 
put in motion for that purpose. This move¬ 
ment, unfortunately, met with signal failure, for 
the Canadian lower battery opened a well-direct¬ 
ed and destructive fire, which dispersed the boats, 
drove them back, and prevented the crossing of 
a single one of them. 

For an hour longer Brigadier-General Wads¬ 
worth, the commander of the invading force in 
action, maintained the unequal struggle; but per¬ 
ceiving that the battle was hopelessly lost, and 
wishing to save the needless sacrifice of his brave 
troops, he surrendered himself and them as pris¬ 
oners of war. And thus ended this remarkable 
battle, in which, in the language of a Canadian 
historian, “ nothing could possibly exceed the 
heroic bravery manifested on both sides." Spe¬ 
cial commendation was accorded by the mag¬ 
nanimous foe to many of the American officers— 
among others, to Colonel Scott, now lieutenant- 
general and coramander-in-chief of the American 
armies. He was at this time a young officer, but 
especially distinguished himself in his efforts to 
rally and re-form his command near the close of 
the conflict. 


A number of the defeated army met with a 
tragic death, in being driven over the rocky and 
precipitous bank, and dashed upon theprocks be¬ 
low ; while others were drowned in futile attempts 
to swim the river. The loss in killed, however, 
was inconsiderable upon either 6ide, in propor¬ 
tion to the numbers engaged; that of the Ameri¬ 
cans probably preponderating. A truce was 
agreed upon the following day, to allow General 
Van Rensselaer an opportunity to reclaim the 
bodies of his men fallen in the battle. 

But all the advantages gained by this victory 
were more than outweighed in the loss of Gene¬ 
ral Brock, which was severely felt and deplored 
throughout the province. He was a soldier of 
acknowledged ability, of European as well as 
Canadian reputation, and respected and beloved 
by friends and enemies alike. Minute guns were 
discharged upon the American side, in token of 
mournful respect, as his body was borne to its 
resting-place at Fort George on the following 
day. In 1824 his remains were buried on 
Queenston Heights, and an imposing Tuscan 
column erected over them. This, in the year 
1840, was mutilated and cracked from summit to 
pedestal, and the interior entirely blown out, by 
the act of a desperado, Ben Lett by name, who 
placed a quantity of powder beneath it and fired 
it, with the result mentioned, afterward making 
good his escape. Subsequently the present strik¬ 
ing and elegant shaft was reared in its place, and 
dedicated to the memory of General Sir Isaac 
Brock, upon the anniversary of the battle, Octo¬ 
ber 18, 1859, with imposing ceremonies, and in 
the presence of a vast concourse, civil and mili¬ 
tary. Both Brock and his aid rest beneath it; 
and it rises above them in a graceful Roman 
composite column, supported by two pedestals, 
and crowned by a heroic statue of the deceased 
general seventeen feet in height. A spiral stair¬ 
case ascends to the summit of the column, from 
which a magnificent prospect of the adjacent 
country is afforded, embracing river, lake, forest, 
plain and villages. The monument is finished 
with the utmost regard to architectural effect, 
and is altogether one of the noblest structures of 
the kind in America. It is indeed, with one ex¬ 
ception,* the loftiest monumental or statuary 
column in the known world. At the four cor¬ 
ners of the lower base are pedestals supporting 
figures in full antique armor, each bearing a 
shield, with a Gorgon’s head in relief. At the 
corners of the upper base are four lions rampant 
upon shields. Upon the northern side of this 

* The exception Is the monument upon Fish Street 
Hill, London, built by Sir Christopher Wren, to com¬ 
memorate the great London fire of 1668. 
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second pedestal is sculptured a representation of 
the battle; while upon each of the others are de¬ 
signs representative of peace and war. The 
whole design is exceedingly classic and appro¬ 
priate. On brazen plates in the masonry of the 
closed stone sarcophagus in the interior are ap¬ 
propriate inscriptions; the coat of arms of the 
Brocks hanging against the wall near by, with 
the motto, “ vincit veritas” The outer inscrip¬ 
tion, placed upon the northern side of the lower 
base, is given below, as peculiarly descriptive of 
the spirit in whicl the work was performed: 

“ Upper Canada hae dedicated this monument to the 
memory of the late Major-General Sir Isaac Brock, 
K. B., Provincial and Lieutenant-Governor, and Com¬ 
mander of the Foroes In this Provinces, whose remains 
are deposited in the vault beneath. Opposing the Invad¬ 
ing enemy, he fell in action near these heights on the 
13th of October, 1812, in the 48d year of his age. Revered 
and lamented by the people whom he governed, and de¬ 
plored by the sovereign to whose service his life had been 
devoted.” 

The grounds surrounding the monument, them¬ 
selves the scene of the closing battle, are beauti¬ 
fully embellished, a broad carriage-drive leading 
np the ascent from a stone lodge at the gateway. 
Northward from the column, and at the foot of 
the heights, is the spot where Brock received his 
death-W6und. A stone was laid over it by the 
Prince of Wales daring his visit to America, in 
September, 1860; and the place is now conspicu¬ 
ously marked by a cut-stone monument several 
feet high, and indicated by an inscription. Over¬ 
hanging it, as it were, the statue of the com¬ 
mander seems to look down from the heights 
upon the spot where he yielded np his life. 

It is a grateful task to recall details snch as 
these, from the reflection that the animosities of 
the two nations are now happily matters of his¬ 
tory, and that cordial good-will and brotherhood 
subsist in their place. Lingering amid the 
scenes of this battle-field, and recalling the story 
of that old October day, we can look down upon 
the broad bosom of the placid Ontario, and be¬ 
hold the vessels and steamers of both countries 
mingling in peaceful commerce and intercommu¬ 
nication, and the flags of the respective nations 
floating upon either side of the Niagara, bat not 
now, as then, in armed defiance. Peace dwells 
along their borders; and may the hand of vio¬ 
lence never again he lifted between people of a 
common ancestry, civilization and language. 


After all, the most natural beauty in the world 
is honesty and moral truth. For all beauty is 
troth. True features make the beauty of a face; 
and trne proportions the beauty of architecture; 
as true measures that of harmony and music. 
In poetry, which is all fable, truth is still the 
perfection.— Shaftesbury. 


LIFE BVBBYWHEEB. 

Life everywhere! The air is crowded with 
birds—beautiful, tender, intelligent birds, to 
whom life is a song and a thrilling anxiety—the 
anxiety of love. The air isswanningwith in¬ 
sects—those little animated miracles. The wa¬ 
ters are peopled with innumerable forms—from 
the animalcule, so small that one hundred and 
fifty millions of them would not weigh a grain, 
to the whale, so large that it seems an island as 
it sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the sea is 
alive with polypi, carps, star-fishes, and with shell 
animalcules. The rugged face of the rock is 
scarred by the silent boring of soft creatures, and 
blackened with countless mussels, barnacles and 
limpets. Life everywhere! on the earth, in the 
earth, crawling, creeping, burrowing, boring, 
leaping, running. If the sequestered coolness of 
the wood tempt ns to saunter into its checkered 
shade, we are sainted by the numerous din of in¬ 
sects, the twitter of birds, the scrambling of 
squirrels, the startled rush of unseen beasts, all 
telling how populous is this seeming solitude. If 
we pause before a tree, or shrnh, or plant, our 
cursory and half-abstracted glance detects a col¬ 
ony of various inhabitants. We pluck a flower, 
ana in its bosom we see many a charming insect 
bosv in its appointed labor. We pick a fallen 
leal, and if nothing is visible on it, there is prob¬ 
ably the trace of an insect larva hidden in its 
tisanes, and awaiting its development. The drop 
of dew upon this leaf will probably contain its 
animals, under the microscope. The same mi¬ 
croscope reveals that the blood : rain suddenly ap¬ 
pearing on bread, and awakening superstitions 
terrors, is nothing hut a collection of minute an¬ 
imals, and that the vast tracts of snow which are 
reddened in a single night, owe their color to the 
marvellous rapidity in reproduction of a minute 
plant. The very mold which covers our cheese, 
our bread, our jam, or our ink, and disfigures our 
damp walls, is nothing but a collection of plants. 
The many-colored fire which sparkles on the 
surface of a summer sea at night, as the vessel 
plows her way, or which drips from the oars in 
lines of jewelled light, is produced by millions of 
minnto animals .—Comhill Magazine. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BED. 

A wardrobe warrant dated 1581, orders the 
delivery for the queen’s use of a bedstead of wal¬ 
nut tree, richly carved, painted, and gilt. The 
selonr, testor and vallance were of cloth of silver, 
figured with velvet, lined with changeable taffeta, 
and deeply fringed with Venice gold, silver and 
silk. The curtains were of costly tapestry, curi¬ 
ously and elaborately worked; every seam and 
every border laid with gold and silver lace, 
caught up with long loops and buttons of bullion. 
The head piece was of crimson satin of Bruges, 
edged with a passamayne of crimson silk, and 
decorated with six ample plumes, containing 
seven dozen ostrich feathers, of varions colors, 
garnished with golden spangles. The counter¬ 
point was of orange-colored satin, qnilted with 
cut work of cloths of gold and silver, of satinsof 
every imaginable tint, and embroidered with 
Venice gold, silver spangles and colored silks, 
fringed to correspond, and lined with orange 
sarcenet. A royal patchwork indeed 1— Owr 
English Home, 
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[OBIOIHAL ] 

la INES TO A BEREAVED FRIEND. 


BT MARY PERCIVAL. 


When o’er the grave of those we love 
We shed affection’s tear, 

How soothing to the heart to feel 
That God is ever near! 

When one by one our friends depart, 
And we are sad and lone, 

May the pure promptings of the heart 
Arise in prayerful tone. 

As suppliants at the throne of him 
From whom all blessings come, 

In heartfelt trust, in love and faith, 
We say, u Thy will be done!” 

We weep and moan as oft bereft 
Of those we hold most dear; 

Cherish thy grief!—O, sweet it is 
To shed affection’s tear! 

They are thy guardian angels now, 
With them the prize is won; 

Assured that in the spirit-land 
Their glorious life’s begun. 

Faith views them in that land of bliss, 
In visions calm and even, 

Where souls in sympathy unite 
A family in heaven. 


[omronriL.] 

THE MUTINY AT THE NORE. 

BY W. W. HALL. 

Not the beautiful creations of Walter Scott, 
as embodied in his two heroines, Effie Deans and 
the Lady of the Lake, could have been more 
perfectly lovely than she whom we have chosen 
as the heroine of our simple stoiy. Alice Max¬ 
well, a fair Scottish girl, came from Aberdeen, 
somewhere about the year 1790, to visit some 
connections, in Exeter, England. The youth, 
beauty and grace of the young stranger brought 
around her a host of admirers. She was shy and 
modest; and when they praised the sweet red 
lips, the ivory neck, pearly teeth, and soft golden 
tresses, she turned away in evident displeasure. 

There was one, however, who only looked his 
admiration; and him, of all that crowded to re¬ 
ceive her smiles, did she favor. This was Rich¬ 
ard Parker, a young lieutenant in the navy, a 
brave and resolute sailor, who had already dis¬ 
tinguished himself in His British Majesty's ser¬ 


vice, and who bade fair to mount the topmost 
round of naval promotion, if courageous deeds 
should be permitted to carve his way upward. 

While his companions were trying to win the 
favor of the beautiful Alice by flattery and adu¬ 
lation, the young lieutenant honorably wooed 
and won her, with the full consent of the friends 
of both parties. A journey into Scotland gained 
him the approbation of her parents, and his own 
family were delighted at the prospect of their 
darling Richard marrying, hoping thereby to 
secure him from pursuing the fatigue and prob¬ 
able dangers of his profession. Indeed, this last 
consideration was the only stipulation required 
by Alice m return for her consent to immediate 
marriage. Richard gave up his commission, and 
directly commenced to engage in some mercan¬ 
tile speculations in Edinburgh, whither he soon 
carried his beautiful bride. 

Never was union more apparently auspicious. 
Something of retrospective regret mingled' with 
the otherwise perfect happiness of the bridegroom 
in giving up his favorite profession; but he 
yielded gracefully and uncomplainingly to what, 
under other circumstances, he might have deem¬ 
ed a hard requisition for a wife to make. Alice 
Maxwell he thought was amply worthy of even 
a deeper sacrifice than that On her part, she 
was fully sensible of the sacrifice she had de¬ 
manded, and she strove by every effort to lessen 
the regret which she knew her husband must 
feel. It was only, however, prhen she saw him 
bend above the cradle of thA first-born darling, 
that she was able to conquer the fears that he 
might perhaps repent of yielding to her request. 

Two years went on after the birth of this child, 
and another was added to bless the happy pa¬ 
rents. Every moment spared from his business, 
was devoted by Richard to the family group at 
home; the little Richard and Alice sharing with 
their still beautiful mother his affectionate solici¬ 
tude. AU at once a .cloud darkened over the 
mercantile world. One qf those vicissitudes, that 
at intervals sweep away the hopes of long years 
of active toil, came on like a tempest. The 
house of Parker bent before the storm, and, final¬ 
ly, was crushed into atoms. Men looked on and 
saw that it was no fault of Richard Parker's, and 
they did him the justice to bear witness to his 
unblemished integrity. 

The sufferings of Alice through this dark pe¬ 
riod were greater than those of her husband. 
She felt that had he not given up his profession 
for her sake, be would now have been out of the 
reach of this terrible calamity; and she saw how 
hard it is to experience the “ curse of granted 
wishes." The storm had come—had overwhelm 
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cd them; and she had no shelter to offer her 
husband in return for that which he had made 
her. The little patrimony left by her parents, 
now dead, would have barely secured them a re¬ 
treat ; and even that had been snnken in the 
general wreck. One brother still remained, but 
to him Richard Parker was too proud to apply 
for assistance; and before Alice was aware to 
what a depth of misfortune he had fallen, he 
shocked her with the news that he had taken the 
king's bounty, and was going on board a tender 
at Leith, as a common sailor. 

Distressed beyond measnre, she set off instant¬ 
ly to Aberdeen. Robert, she knew, would fur¬ 
nish her with the funds necessary tb hire two 
substitutes for her husband. She had not mis¬ 
judged her brother. lie too was shocked, that 
Richard—a gentleman and a scholar—one who 
had stood high in his professional and mercan¬ 
tile life, should be thus reduced. He gladly fur¬ 
nished Alice with the supply she needed, and 
she went back to Leith with a comparatively 
light heart. Poor Alice! as she approached 
Leith her eyes were constantly turning towards 
the spot where she had seen the tender at anchor. 
A mist was before her, and she could not see her 
in the spot where she expected she was lying. 

“ There she goes!" was the exclamation from 
an old gentleman who had been looking in the 
same direction. 

“ Goes!" she repeated. “ What is going V 9 

“ The tender that lay at anchor this morning. 
She has sailed for the Nore." 

The people in the stage-coach wondered what 
there was in so common and uninteresting a piece 
of news that should make the young woman fall 
from her seat into the opened arms of the old 
gentleman opposite. He suspected, however, 
that there was a lover or a husband in the case, 
and was kindly and tenderly busying himself for 
her recovery. It was only for a moment that 
her insensibility lasted. The next instant she 
sat upright, thanked her kind neighbor, and be¬ 
came as rigid and tearless as if her only beloved 
were not sailing away from her loving embrace. 
She alighted at her desolate home, a little old 
house, to which they had removed from a splen¬ 
did and beautiful one. A neighbor had kindly 
offered to take care of her children for the day; 
and the woman now met her with little Alice in 
her arms. The child's face was hot and flushed 
with fever. Alice caught it from her and burst 
into tears. Those tears saved her life. 

Little Alice grew worse, and in a very few 
days the unhappy mother saw her carried away. 
Had it not been for her boy, she must have sunk 
beneath her sufferings. The little creature tried 


to comfort her, and he succeeded. She felt that 
she had something yet to live for. She was not 
utterly lonely, though Alice’s death and her hus¬ 
band’s hopeless absence bore all too heavily upon 
her wounded spirit. 

The beginning of May, 1797, saw Richard 
Parker at the Nore, where the tender joined the 
squadron. He was immediately drafted on board 
the Sandwich, which was the grand ship, and 
bore the flag of Admiral Buckner, the post ad¬ 
miral. Already the spirit of mutiny was rife in 
the squadron, and they who cherished it were 
only too glad to draw into their ranks one who 
was so superior in knowledge and intelligence, 
and whose experience in seamanship so great as 
Richard Parker's. 

He became the very soul of the enterprise, the 
organ of all their wishes. Under his direction, 
they rose against their officers. To quote from 
the report, they put each vessel under the gov¬ 
ernment of a committee of twelve men; each 
man-of-war appointed two delegates and each 
gun-boat one, to act for the common good. 

Of these delegates, Richard Parker was un¬ 
happily chosen president and accepted the trust. 
A list of grievances was made out and demands 
were specified. If these were granted, the men 
were ready to return to duty. Everything was 
signed by Parker as president. Throughout the 
whole fleet he was styled “Admiral Parker," 
and neither he nor his followers ever forgot the 
dignity belonging to such a title. The officers 
against whom they had mutinied, were treated 
with the most marked respect, and everything 
was conducted with a regard to decorum and the 
etiquette required between any two parties nego¬ 
tiating a treaty. 

Meantime, Parker had obstructed the trading 
vessels from a passage up or down the Thames, 
and merchantmen were placed under blockade, 
occupying the spaces between the men-of-war. 
From the latter streamed the red flag of insubor¬ 
dination. Meantime, the government remained 
firm in refusing all compromise with the muti¬ 
neers ; and they began to despair of ever making 
any headway against it. It was a brief struggle. 
On the sixteenth of June the mutiny ended; 
every ship having been restored to the command 
of its original officers. A party of soldiers went 
I on board the flag ship, and to them the officers 
delivered up two who were considered the ring¬ 
leaders of the party, one of whom was Richard 
Parker. 

A week later, the trial of him who was now 
only known as “Admiral Parker" commenced. 
He was brought from the black hole of Sheer¬ 
ness garrison and placed before a court martial. 
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The court sat on board the Neptune off Green- 
hithe, vice admiral Sir Thomas Paisley presid¬ 
ing. Parker’s defence of himself vtm manly, 
rational and perfectly respectful; but he might 
as well have spoken to the wind. He was con¬ 
victed of receiving honors due only to a chief, 
of passing from ship to ship, giving orders and 
usurping the title of admiral. Nothing could 
save him. He was condemned to death. His 
words on hearing his sentence were manly and 
noble. He declared his intentions to have been 
innocent, and expressed his hope in God, and 
also in the return of all the men to the service 
of their country. He was executed at the yard 
arm of the Sandwich under the yellow flag, and 
not a word or sound was heard from the men 
who were all assembled to see their “ admiral ” 
die. He was then immediately interred at the 
naval burying-ground at Sheerness. 


Alice Parker and her boy were seated at their 
scanty meal, on the twenty-second of June. It 
was a fresh and lovely day, such as the month 
of roses only can bring—a day that seemed made 
for happiness. The boy was prattling of his 
father and of little dead Alice, whom the mother 
had long since ceased to regret. Death seemed 
so much happier for the dear child than the wea¬ 
ry and wasting life, which she could not help 
feeling would have been her portion as well as 
her own. 

A sad life indeed had poor Alice led since 
Richard left her. At times she feared that she 
should never see him again; and then anxiety 
for him and for her boy’s future would cloud her 
mind, until she was nearly deprived of her rea¬ 
son. On this lovely June day, hope seemed 
once more transfused into her heart. She an¬ 
swered the child gaily and hopefully, and listened 
to his prattle with a lighter heart than she had 
known for many months. 

An old Scotch pedler, who had stopped fre¬ 
quently upon his rounds to rest upon her door¬ 
step, which he said was “ unco clean ” now seat¬ 
ed himself there in the shade of a small tree, the 
only one that grew in the forlorn looking street, 
and which Alice had watered aqd trimmed until 
it had begun to flourish. 

“ Do you bear any news of the fleet ?” she ask¬ 
ed, for she had long ago told old Alick her story 
and begged him to bring her any tidings he 
might gather in his rounds. 

“ Ay!” was his prompt reply. “ There hae 
bin a risin’ among the min, and ane o’ thim, a 
braw and cantie chiel, they say, is to dea to¬ 
morrow, for leadin’ thim on.” 

“ What is his name?” asked Alice, with a lip 


and cheek so pale that the old gaberlunzie noticed 
it. 

“Flout! I drana speer the name. Ay, I hae 
it. A chap down bye said it. It wor Marker 
or Parker, an’ aneooair. Hech, woman! it is a 
joe o’ yer ain that ye glowr at the auld blue 
gown sae ?” 

Alice closed her eyes for a moment, but the 
deep pain that entered her heart kept her perhaps 
from fainting. 

u My husband is there,” she said, so quietly, 
that she was amazed at herself. Then she went 
softly into the bedroom and put other clothes up¬ 
on herself and the child, gave all the food she 
had to the old man, locked her door, and went 
into the highway, to await the mail-coach going 
to London. It was just the hour. When she 
arrived, she heard that he had been tried, but the 
result was not known. 

She resolved to petition the king for his par¬ 
don, and paid a guinea to an advocate to draw 
one up. Armed with this, she went to the pal¬ 
ace. Here she waited in vain for permission to 
go into the king’s presence. One of the lords in 
waiting asked her business, and 6he banded him 
her papers in silence. He returned them after 
glancing at the name. 

“It is in vain, my poor woman,” he said. 
“ Had it been for any other than Richard Par¬ 
ker, your application for mercy might have been 
heeded. For him there can be none.” 

The cruel words, though not unkindly spoken, 
pierced the heart of the hapless Alice. She left 
the palace and took the coach for Rochester, 
where she heard that Parker was to be executed 
the next day. Folding her child to her bosom, 
she went down to the river side, hoping to hire a 
boat to take her on board the Sandwich. It 
was before daybreak, but crowds were astir, and 
every one was talking of the coming event. She 
called to a waterman. He shook his head at her 
movement. 

“Nay, lass,” he said, “I cannot go over for 
one passenger. The brave Admiral Parker is 
to die to-day, and I will get any sum I choose 
to ask for a boat full.” 

It was a comfort, at least, that her husband 
was not spoken of with contempt or execration. 
She felt after all that he was not going to die a 
dishonorable death. In her deepest misery, she 
thanked God for this. She succeeded at last in 
getting on board a market boat bound to Sheer¬ 
ness, but it was not allowed to go along side of 
the Sandwich. In despair she called on Parker’s 
name, and entreated the boatmen to go nearer. 
Pitying her sufferings, and believing her to be 
the wife of him who was to die, they attempted 
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it, bat were prevented by a sentinel who threat¬ 
ened to fire on them. Still she could see plain¬ 
ly on board the Sandwich, and now came the 
dreadful cries of her sufferings. She saw her 
husband appear on deck between two clergymen, 
and she cried out, “ Pass the word for Richard 
Parker!” while she held up her boy in her arms 
towards him. 

“ Alice! Alice! my wife, my dear wife!” was 
the response from the deck of the Sandwich; 
while she who had so bravely kept up until this 
moment, fainted at the sound of that beloved 
voice. When she recovered all was over! 

Living or dead, she must see Richard once 
more. Leading her child by the hand, she left 
tho boat which had been rowed back, and sought 
the naval burying-ground in which she was told 
he had been buried, and from which he would 
probably be taken by the surgeons that night! 
The very thought was madness! So the poor 
distracted creature found the shallow grave in 
which Richard's body had been hastily buried, 
and actually, with her own fingers, scooped away 
the earth until the slight shell which had been 
thrown together for his remains appeared. Once 
more, then, she held that hand. Once more she 
parted the hair above the head which had so 
often lain upon her bosom. No one saw her but 
two women. Their compassion was awakened 
by her distress, and they accosted her. 

“ Help me, O, help me!” she cried, as she 
saw the pity deepen in their faces. “ If you are 
wives, help me bear my husband from this place." 

The women left her, and soon returned with 
several men. It was now night, and they suc¬ 
ceeded in raising the body and placing it in a 
van just starting for Rochester, and from thence 
it was taken to London, the widow accompany¬ 
ing it, and paying six guineas for its transition. 
Hundreds of persons upon the road were talking 
of the fate of the brave Admiral Parker; but 
none dreamed of the sad freight in the wagon. 

A tavern, on Tower Hill, was the only place 
she could procure, and she sat all the night after 
she arrived, with the dead body before her, in 
her room. Meantime, the news had reached 
London of the exhumation of the body, and a 
crowd were beggiog to see it. The lord mayor 
came to see what she intended to do with it, and 
promised that it should not be taken from her. 
It was finally, by his persuasion and advice 
carried to White Chapel Churchyard. An old, 
infirm woman, nearly blind, still haunts the 
churchyard, receiving from charity the means of 
supporting life. She speaks to herself constant¬ 
ly, and the burden of her words is “ Richard! 
Richard!” 


INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 

To meet at the breakfast-table father, mother, 
• children, all well, ought to be a happiness to any 
heart; it should be a source of humble gratitude, 
and should wake up the warmest feelings of our 
nature. Shame upon the contemptible and low¬ 
bred cur, whether parent or child, that can ever 
come to the breakfast-table, where the family 
have met in health, only to frown, and whine, 
and growl, and fret! It is prima jade evidence 
of a mean and grovelling, and selfish, and de¬ 
graded nature, whencesoever the churl may have 
sprung. Nor is it less reprehensible to make 
such exhibitions at the tea-table; for before the 
morning comes some of the circle may be strick¬ 
en with some deadly disease, to gather round 
that table not again forever. Children in good 
health, if left to themselves at the table, become, 
garrulous and noisy, but if within all reasonable 
or bearable bounds it is better to let them alone ; 
they eat less, because they do not eat so rapidly 
as if compelled to keep silent, while the very ex¬ 
hilaration of spirits quickens the circulation of 
the vital fluids, and eneigizes digestion and as¬ 
similation. The extremes of society curiously 
meet in this regard. The tables of the rich and 
the nobles of England are models of mirth, wit 
and bonhommie; it takes hours to get through a 
repast, and they live long. If anybody will look 
in upon the negroes of a well-to-do-family in 
Kentucky while at their meals, they cannot but 
be impressed with the perfect abandon of jabber, 
cachinnation and mirth ; it seems as if they could 
talk all day, and they live long. It follows, then, 
that at the family table all should meet, and do 
it habitually, to make a common interchange of 
high-bred courtesies, of warm affections, of 
cheering mirthfulness, and that generosity of 
nature which lifts us above the brutes which per¬ 
ish, promotive as these things are of good diges¬ 
tion, high health and long life.— UcdL's Journal 
of Health. 


THE MARVELS OF CHEMISTRY. 

These are among the wonders of modern times, 
threatening to alter the course of commerce and 
to reverse the tide of human industry. She has 
discovered, it is said, a substitute for the cochi¬ 
neal insect in a beautiful dye producible from 
guano. She has shown that a supply of animal 
food may be obtained cheaper, by simply boiling 
down the juices of the flesh of cattle now wasted 
and thrown aside in some regions, and imparting 
the extract in a state of concentration. And she 
has pointed out that one of the earths which con¬ 
stitute the principal material of our globe con¬ 
tains a metal, as light as glass, as malleable and 
ductile as copper, and as little liable to rust as 
silver; thus possessing properties so valuable 
that when means have been found of separating 
it economically from its ore, it will be capable of 
superseding the metals in common use, and thus 
of rendering metallurgy an employment, not of 
certain districts only, but of every part of the 
earth to which science and civilization have 
penetrated. And these are but fragments in 
the history of chemical science .—Scientific 
American. 


Indulge anger through the day if you must, 
but never take it for a bedfellow. 
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[OEMOUl.] 

FAUEALINB. 


BY H. L. ABBEY. 

Life’s golden bowl for thee is rimmed 
With many a jacinth stain of joy. 

No dreams thy pearly hoars employ, 

Bat withlome subtle good are brimmed. 

Thy thoughts are every one a prayer— 

And more is wrought with prayer than hands: 
But thou dost breathe of other lands, 

Sabtcan spice, and orange trees 
Bedipt in halo everywhere: 

O, mystery of mysteries! 

Spiritual, fairy Fauraline, 

Bend o’er me with beseeching eyes, 

From odor clouds in calyx skies, 

Shower down those rosebud lips of thine! 

I hear the founts’ incandng fall, 

The billow-cadence of a lute; 

But thou with thy dear smile art mute, 

Nor heed’st the birdlike symphonies— 
Ecstatic sweetness wooing all— 

O, mystery of mysteries! 

Perchance the soul of some dead rose 
Holds fragrant converse with thy heart; 

May be where salient springs depart 
To tinkle down the green repose, 

Thou see’st some conscious fay arise; 

Or gossamers thou hearest speak; 

Or bluebird with his tinted beak, 

Sweeps down with azure tapestries, 

To word the glances of thine eyes, 

Fair mystery of mysteries! 

The griffins at the marble stair 
Have scarce a stonier heart than you; 

But dark myrrh thickets, crowned with dew, 
Redolent in the golden air, 

Have less of balm than you of love. 

I see but cannot understand; 

I only lie by zephyr fanned, 

On downy silken traceries, 

Before thee, with thine eyes above, 

Sweet mystery of mysteries I 

If we through lower nature came— 

For nature’s right and man is \irong— 

Thou wast a regal bird, whose song, 

Though changed to voice, is still the same. 

Thou art a morning dawn to me, 

Whose memory can ne’er depart— 

O, be the sunset of my heart, 

Whose rays shall be the reveries 
Which still must radiate from thee, 

Loved mystery of mysteries! 

Above the barren wastes of years 
Life’s pyramidal days will rise; 

Here, ’neath the glow of violet eyes, ' 

4 


Each holy dream of thee appears 
A day in pure effulgence cast. 

While every crystal thought doth seem 
To hold thine image like a stream; 
And in those mythic histories 
I mingle with thee and the past, 

Dear mystery of mysteries! 


[oueuriL.] 

MABEL: 

THE GIPSEY MOTHER. 


BY H. M. 8. 


Mabel, the gipsey mother, stood silent and 
abstracted in the leafy door of her rock dwelling 1 
The day was fast declining, and the bright beams 
of the setting snn shot np among the fleecy clonds 
trooping through the sky, and shattering in the 
distance, drifted back again to earth, filling the 
atmosphere with an almost palpable halo of glo¬ 
ry. A warm, misty haze swept over the land¬ 
scape, and slumbered in the bosom of the forest, 
till the leaves that had all day long been whisper¬ 
ing low and sweetly to each other, grew still and 
silent, as if subdued into a gentle sympathy with 
the all pervading loveliness of a summer sunset. 
It was an hour of strange, wild beauty; such an 
one as sends the warm blood surging up the 
heart like ocean waves—when all that is pore 
and holy in our nature is stirred into active life, 
and seem9 struggling within the soul for utter¬ 
ance and appreciation. 

The brilliant coloring was gradually melting 
away into one of a more sombre cast. Shadows 
were deepening among the hills, and around the 
huge rocks, until they seemed to take palpable 
forms, and grow, and increase to gigantic forms; 
yet still the tall, erect figure of the gipsey mother 
gleamed out through the clefts of rock, silent 
and passionless, as if she had been a portion of 
the rock itself. Far below her dwelling, half- 
hidden by clamps of trees, a smooth lake flashed 
and sparkled in the subdued light, and mirrored 
back luxuriant verdure, and purple clouds, and 
glimpses of the blue sky, as if another world and 
another heaven were hidden in its depths! Far¬ 
ther on, the river went moaning its lonely way 
to the sea, and on either side of its banks might 
be seen, by the kindling watchfires, innumerable 
groups of fantastic creatures, whose wild, fierce 
manner and grotesque apparel marked them as 
a race both hated and feared by the few daring 
and adventurous settlers who had emigrated, and 
made for themselves, as they thought, both 
homes, and a security from intrusion, among the 
fastnesses of the Alleghany Mountains. Thefts 
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and plunder were incidents of common occur¬ 
rence, and not unfrequently the crime of mnrder 
was added to the list of persecutions heaped up¬ 
on the inhabitants, nntil finding their own strength 
so inferior to that of the gipsey clan, they were 
forced to retreat and make for themselves a new 
home, many miles removed from the spot en¬ 
deared by old memories and pleasant associa¬ 
tions. The story is still extant among the in¬ 
habitants of Johnstown, of a band of lawless 
depredators who infested the mountains, and 
were for years, while the country was young, a 
terror and a reproach upon that neighborhood. 
Unlike the generality of those roving clans, each 
one was a chief in his own right—acting for him¬ 
self alone, and taking the responsibility of his 
own crimes. But there was one voice that had 
power to tame and subdue the revellers even in 
their wildest oigies—there was one eye beneath 
whose glance the most daring spirit quailed, and 
grew mild and humble as a dependent child. 
Mabel, the gipsey mother, was an oracle of wis¬ 
dom, power and strength to the superstitious va¬ 
grants of the mountains. Fierce, desperate and 
determined, with a heart whose greatest necessity 
was that of exclusive power, with an intellect 
dear, forcible and brilliant, yet perverted and 
depraved, the influence she possessed among her 
band was rather that of mind over matter , than 
soul struggling against soul. With an intimate 
knowledge of nature, she had taken in the vast 
sweep of human aims, human objects and human 
weaknesses, from no other desire than the coldly 
speculative one, of devising just how far such 
weakness could subserve to her own individual 
advancement. 

The hopes of her youth had been crushed out, 
by the treachery of one to whom she had entrust¬ 
ed the wealth of a pure heart; and when she saw 
the star of her future sinking in a night of gloom 
—and when she knew herself to have become a 
thing of reproach and scorn, her goaded soul 
turned madly upon itself, until she grew to be a 
mass of dangerous and distorted energy, flung 
out upon the world to feed and riot upon social 
deformity and crime. 

Not one among the band over whom she exer¬ 
cised such an unlimited power could tell who or 
what she was. All known of her history was, 
that during one of the severe tempests which are 
peculiar to the Alleghanies, she had been discov¬ 
ered, watching by the side of two infants, appar¬ 
ently of an equal age, and endeavoring to screen 
them from the impending danger. The first im¬ 
pulse of the gipsey, as her commanding form 
towered up from among the swaying leaves, was 
that of terror, but when he caught the glance of 


her large, fierce eyes, fixed so wildly upon him, 
by that sympathy of soul, which we in our pov¬ 
erty of language call mesmerism, he found him¬ 
self irresistibly drawn to the strange woman, and 
in a few moments more, herself and children 
were safely sheltered within the rock cave, whose 
jutting roof shelved down almost to the river's 
brink. With the perceptive faculties of an orig¬ 
inally strong mind, thus early matured, Mabel 
was not long in satisfying herself that mystery 
was the only implement to be used in working 
out a strong hold in the heart of that lawless and 
ignorant band, and with a crafty judgment, she 
planned and executed her will, until she became 
both a terror and an idol to the impressible gip- 
sey8. Life or death, punishment and advance¬ 
ment, all were at the disposal of the gipsey moth¬ 
er, and no infliction could be more fearful than 
to meet her flashing eyes bent in anger upon 
some unfortunate culprit. Yet she was too craf¬ 
ty and systematic to abuse the vantage-ground 
she had gained ; so each year rooted her more 
firmly in their natures, until the name of Mabel 
the gipsey mother became a terror and a fear to 
the surrounding inhabitants, few of whom had 
ever dared venture within her dwelling, although 
there were many powerful inducements, not the 
least of which was that of glancing into the fu¬ 
ture, to which Mabel assumed, the better to aid 
her purposes of mysticism, the power of holding 
communion. For years there had been but one 
child visible in the rock dwelling, but a little 
mound, bright with blossoms and clinging vines, 
told of an early death, and a pleasant sleep 
among the bright and beautiful things of nature, 
and upon this mound the sad eyes of the bereav¬ 
ed mother were riveted. There was no pride 
upon her pale face now! affection had gained 
supremacy over ambition; and the soul that had 
been so long a mausoleum for ruined intellect, 
lighted up under the influence of memories, pain¬ 
ful as they were distinct. The brow of the gip¬ 
sey mother was pale as ashes 1 The eyes, so 
brilliant at all times, gleamed out like live coals 
from the embers of past desolation. The night 
of guilt had come, and there was no hope to 
point out a bright to-morrow. Her old life of 
shame and sin had grown dark and repulsive—a 
better nature was struggling within her bosom, 
and a new life had sprung between her and 
crime—a life of bitter, intense despair 1 With 
fearful distinctness, the vision of her old home 
rose up like a mockery in the dim twilight of 
memory 1 She saw how a world of crime had 
uprisen from the ashes of purity; and over its 
blasted soil there had gathered a mass of black 
clouds to shut out forever every throb of good- 
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ness from the polluted atmosphere of her bosom. 
For a moment she stood silent and motionless; 
then contending passions lighted np her face, 
each in its tom to leave it deathly pale again! 
Tears were in her eyes, as, link after link she 
unwound the chain of past incidents—saw how 
crime had been interwoven with crime—event 
tangled up with event, until a dark destiny had 
been wrought out by the agency of a mind wil¬ 
fully distorted to answer the purposes of a re¬ 
vengeful spirit Almost painfully the time came 
back with* memory, when, as a child, she had 
dung with a loving fondness to the sheltering 
arms of her gentle mother! Her sonl, that had 
been a chaos of guilt, crime and despair, grew 
clear and brilliant in the light of thought, until 
even the ruins of intellectual greatness were beau¬ 
tiful and holy; for a child's love for her dead 
mother was blended with a deep worship for the 
only living witness of her guilt—her own help¬ 
less and innocent daughter. Ah, women have 
many weaknesses and failings, when the sky is 
bright above them; but in the darkness and the 
storms, whether of guilt or sorrow, the soul of a 
true woman is a priceless gift from the Almighty! 
Again her visions were changing, like some un¬ 
welcome phantasmagoria of the mind; for her 
lips were compressed and rigid, and she dasped 
her hands over her brow, as if to shake off the 
influence of some hideous dream, in whose mazes 
she hoped to find herself entangled. “ Seven¬ 
teen years,” said she, “ seventeen years this 
day ”—a low, wild laugh woke up the echoes 
of the rock cave, and startled the gipsey from 
her reverie. With a look of habitual fierceness, 
she peered wildly among the dense shadows 
which were piled around the cave, but as noth¬ 
ing met her gaze of an unusual nature, she again 
resumed her station, but not to indulge in the 
same train of thought “ How late Zoe lingers 
among the mountains this evening,” she mur¬ 
mured, as if communing with herself. “ The 
wild blood of her race finds suffident food among 
the clifis and valleys in which she has been nur¬ 
tured.” Mabel paused in surprise, for, as if 
called into life by her words, a low, sweet strain 
of music drifted down the mountains, and min¬ 
gled its cadence with the rustling leaves. There 
was nothing unusual in that, for Mabel had in¬ 
structed her daughter in the various accomplish¬ 
ments of which she herself was mistress, and 
Zoe'a skill in music, and the mastery she had 
acquired over the difficult but impassioned strains 
of old time composers, was a strong link in the 
chain with which she held the hearts of her tribe. 
Upon whatever the mother's fierceness failed to 
take effect, the daughter's winning manner and 


melodious voice was sure to be triumphant. 
Musical instruments of an uncouth make, yet 
capable of producing thrilling effect, were a plen¬ 
tiful commodity in the gipsey's cave. It was 
not the music, rippling down so sweetly at that 
still hour, which arrested Mabel’s attention; bnt 
there were words wedded to it—words of passion 
and devotedness, which Zoe conld never have 
learned without some efficient master of the heart. 
Again the strings of a lute were swept with a 
light hand, and a voice, melodious and pure, was 
heard wedded to the following words: 

** There’s midnight gloom about mj path, 

And midnight gloom above me, 

And none to smile away my fears— 

And no one here to love me; 

0. give my heart one bad of love— 

One blossom it may cherish; 

That I may see it fade and die— * 

Then—droop myself, and perish ! M 

Slowly and sadly the symphony died away 
amid the forest gloom; Mabel drew her form np 
to its foil height, but the blazing eyes and the 
quivering lips told of the mental agitation of a 
great soul 1 The long white hair floated down 
over her shoulders like a snowy scarf, and min¬ 
gled with the drapery of gold-cloth which de¬ 
pended from her waist. Detaching a whistle 
from her girdle, she blew a low, shrill note, which 
was answered from the mountain, and in a few 
moments the crackling leaves and the swaying 
limbs gave warning of the approach of a second 
party. Mabel gathered the drapery around her, 
cast a lingering glance at the flower-wreathed 
grave, and was lost to sight within the interstices 
of her rock home! 

Probably no section of our country has met 
with less appreciation from writers of fiction, 
either of home or foreign manufacture, than that 
known as the Alleghany Mountains, and yet 
from its very wildness, and almost sublimity of 
desolation, none presents a broader scope for the 
fancy-flights of an imaginative mind. Its dearth 
of historic material is amply supplied by innu¬ 
merable legends and old time traditions, some of 
them so vague and conflicting, that they are pre¬ 
served rather as relics of by-gone superstition, 
than for any belief entertained with regard to 
their reality. Some two months previous to the 
occurrence of incidents related above, the ragged 
cliffs and jutting rocks framed a most exquisite 
picture of life and loveliness, from whose reflec¬ 
tion the outline of my present story has been 
drawn. 

It was summer, and the frees were burthened 
with foliage, and the flowers bursting through 
the moss, were blooming all along the wood- 
paths, as if some conquering giant, returning 
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home from successful strife, had scattered the 
trophies of his victory with a liberal hand. Far 
up the cliffs, a young man of some twenty sum¬ 
mers had threaded his way over masses of brok¬ 
en rock, and through thickets of stunted hemlock, 
to gaze down upon the wilderness of green leaves 
throbbing in the sunlight, like a great wild sea, 
impatient of restraint. Far beneath his feet, 
where the shadows were most intense, could be 
seen glimmerings of a clear river, which broke 
up through the underbrush, and drifted in among 
the blossoms that bent their bright lips down to 
its very brink. All along the banks were clumps 
of maple and willow, turning out their silver 
linings in the rich light, while huge cliffs and 
fragments of rocks, shelving far over its bosom, 
completed a picture almost fearful in its sublim¬ 
ity. Weary and listless, the youthful devotee 
had flung himself upon a bed of moss, and was 
already revelling in dreams of brilliant woof, 
when a light hand rested upon his shoulder, a 
face of exquisite loveliness, with a pair of wild, 
dreaming eyes, peered curiously into his own. 
Starting from his slumber, he sought to detain 
the fair intruder; but with an expression of ter¬ 
rified wonder she eluded his grasp, sprang to the 
precipice, and securing a heavy vine, swung her¬ 
self wiidiy down the cliff. 

In the rapidity of her descent, the frail support 
gave way, and the next moment the beautiful 
girl lay a senseless mass at the foot of the ravine. 
With a self-possession beyond his years, the 
young man sprang from rock to rock, and was 
soon at her side, bathing her temples with the 
pure water that trickled through the interstices 
of the cliff, and lifting the thicket of curls from 
her bosom, that the fresh air might have full 
power upon a frame whose quivering pulse gave 
evidence that life was still left to her. For hours 
and hours the senseless girl lay in his arms, and 
when the evening came, and the shadows began 
to thicken among the trees, there had been a tale 
of love, beautiful and holy in its trustingness, 
breathed into ears, and nestling upon a heart 
that should forget its cadence nevermore—not 
even in eternity 1 There had been a soul-worship 
extended and exchanged, as spiritual and refined 
as it was powerful and intense, and the pure girl 
and dreaming youth had matured and grown in¬ 
to thoughtful creatures, whose future lives were 
to be devoted tocarving into visible forms the 
shades of past dreams and past imaginings. So 
does love ever change the current of human 
nature! 

Morning after morning Zde might be seen 
clambering over brushwood and fallen trees, to 
meet her youthful lover upon the cliff; and when 


| the storms came, and the lightnings flashed 
through the forest, there was a sheltering rock, 
made beautiful by flowering shrubs, wherein the 
loving pair found safety and shelter. There was 
no thought of wrong, no depth of passion to dis¬ 
turb the purity of their intercourse, for they were 
alike, children of nature, whose love and religion 
were a blending of the same ingredients, and 
had a source from the well-spring of superstition. 
To look into Zoe’s deep eyes, one would have 
felt that at their foundation was a soul strong in 
its power, yet earnest and true, a heart wild and 
daring, yet full of gentle impulses and womanly 
attributes—one to rest in but one bosom, and 
rest there forever—to love but once, and that 
once for all eternity. Such was Zoe Montano, 
daughter of the gipsey queen of the Alleghanies. 

The bright blue eye and frank, generous coun¬ 
tenance of the youthful lover were sufficient 
evidences that he could claim no kindred with 
the clan of outlaws above alluded to, and the 
sentiment of intense hatred which existed between 
the settlers and themselves, would have convin¬ 
ced the lovers, had they paused to reflect, that a 
union would never be tolerated by either party, 
even should those most in power desire it. But 
when did lovers ever reflect, when reflection 
brought doubt or pain ? or how could they think 
of wrong or crime, in the concealment of that 
which created such a heaven of happiness to their 
own hearts ? 

Zoe had forgotten home, forgotten her tribe, 
forgotten everything but the bright-haired youth, 
who had taught her the secrets of her own spirit * 
and when her mother's shrill call sounded through 
the forest, she started as if it had been a death- 
knell, and pressing her lover's hand, she glided 
from his side, and was soon seen to enter the 
leafy door of her rock dwelling 1 


Pale, mute and motionless, Mabel reclined 
upon her couch of rich furs, gazing down into a 
sweet face, upturned to hen with an expression 
of devotedness not to be mistaken. The stern 
determination and indomitable will that charac¬ 
terized Mabel the sorceress, were all fading from 
the heart of Mabel the mother, and the fierce 
eyes which were wont to strike terror to all who 
had the daring to confront their glance, grew 
mild and gentle under the infiuenoe of that sacred 
and holy impulse —a mother** love t Ah, there 
are but few sentiments of the human heart which 
cannot be described with an accuracy almost 
real; but there are no words In which to paint 
the deep and abiding fervency of a mother's love 1 
Her care, her fear, her solitude, all may find true 
colors, bat not her lovo—that is sacred as God* 
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pare as heaven, lasting as eternity. And if the 
love of those who are surrounded with every lux¬ 
ury—with the companionship of the great and 
good—if their love for their offspring is thus in¬ 
tense, what must have been that of the gipsey 
mother, in a wilderness filled with reckless hearts 
and savage forms ? What must have been her 
grief, to know that the child, whom it was a sin 
thus to worship, had taken to her bosom another 
counsellor, and another love, to weaken the 
strong ties of filial affection which she had so 
striven to bind around her spirit ? The bitter¬ 
ness of her own dark life seemed gathering and 
concentrating in force, to fall in retribution upon 
her child. She thought of the hours when her 
own heart had been made up of trustingness and 
affection—when faith in the past, and hopeful¬ 
ness for the future, were as br^ht and uncloud¬ 
ed in her bosom as a summer sky ; and the tears 
were in her eyes, and her whole frame was 
agitated with emotion, “as the taint of wasted 
years left a dark shadow upon the fountains of 
memory!" 

“ Zoe,” said she, at length, “ who taught you 
that song you were singing but now upon the 
mountain ?” 

t The blood rushed in torrents over the face and 
neck of the beautiful girl, as she met her moth¬ 
er’s searching glance fixed in such earnestness 
upon her, but to the question she offered no 
reply. 

“ Has Zoe secrets from her mother’s ear ? Can 
she content herself with listening to the cold, 
hollow sophistry of a stranger , to the exclusion 
of a mother’s love and a mother’s advice ?” 

Still no reply came from the quivering lips, 
but lower and lower drooped her head, until she 
sank in a burst of passionate supplication at the 
gipsey’s feet. Gathering her in her arms, Mabel 
smoothed back the dark hair from her brow, and 
there in the waning light listened calmly to the 
outpourings of affection, breathed in words of 
eloquence which spring to the lips that love has 
opened, naturally as perfume from an opening 
rose. Zoe told of her meeting on the mountain, 
and how she had thought her lover a statue 
carved from the rock, and of her surprise and 
subsequent terror, when she found him to be a 
living, breathing creature, and of her gratitude 
for his kindness in preserving her life; but not 
one word of love escaped her lips, although the 
rich blood which mantled her cheek told more 
than words, of the fervent, clinging trust which 
predominated over every other sentiment. The 
sweet hour of confidence was disturbed by the 
sadden and somewhat abrupt entrance of a stran¬ 
ger, whose appearance was indicative of a more 


refined mind than was usually met with in that 
wild vicinity. 

Mabel rose and motioned him to a seat; but he 
acknowledged the courtesy with a slight bow, 
without availing himself of her kindness. Ac¬ 
customed to implicit obedience, the gipsqy raised 
her dark eyes in astonishment, but only met in 
return a firm and self-assured glance. 

“ What seek you in the cave of the sorceress ?” 
said she, with pointed emphasis, thinking from 
his manner that he was not aware of his danger¬ 
ous proximity. 

A half perceptible sneer curled the lip of the 
stranger, as he made a request to see her for a 
few moments alone. With a stately step Mabel 
led the way through jutting rocks, to a room cu¬ 
riously concealed, in a distant comer of the cave. 
Upon the walls were uncouth sculpturings of 
demons, and satyrs, and other hideous contor¬ 
tions of the mythological creed, which gave to 
the place a degree of wildness well calculated to 
inspire the beholder with a feeling of awe. Far 
in the comer, where the shadows were deepest, 
and just perceptible by the glimmering light, a 
huge skeleton with its fleshless bones—a fitting 
sentinel for so wild a spot. Coiled by the side 
of the skeleton, with its slimy folds half-encir¬ 
cling its fleshless limbs, was a hideous serpent, 
from whose eyes ever and anon came flashes of 
fire, followed by a low, peculiar rattle. A large 
shelf of rock formed the ceiling, from the centre 
of which gleamed a single light in the shape of a 
star; the whole place was calculated to excite a 
feeling like that of a frightful dream in which 
one knows it is a dream, and yet finds himself 
powerless to shake it off. A rude fire place in 
the cleft of a rock threw out an occasional broad 
glare as the wind swept moaning through the 
crevices, and then died away again leaving the 
star alone in its brilliancy. 

Mabel paused in* the centre of the room, and 
surveyed her visitor, to note the impression such 
mock-mystery was likely to make upon his mind; 
but the same caustic sneer was all the evidence 
he gave of having observed the mystic appoint¬ 
ments. The gipsey had at last found a soul, 
proud, and exacting as her own, one not to be 
overcome by superstitious fear, nor yet to yield 
a deference to the sorceress that would not have 
been extended to the woman. Mabel felt this, 
and from an intuitive knowledge of human na¬ 
ture, guessed too truly that he gazed upon her 
as a wicked and hardened woman ; one whose 
life of intrigue, deception and fraud had justly 
cast her out from the sympathies of her race, and 
made her a terror and reproach. For a moment 
the consciousness of the thought flung its shadow 
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over the face of Mabel, then passed away, to 
leave her calm and self-possessed as ever. Fix¬ 
ing her dark eyes, which had yet never failed in 
their power of fascination, upon the stranger, 
she again questioned his purpose in her dwelling. 

" Would you read the future in my eyes ?" 
said she. 

" The present is our own/' replied the stran¬ 
ger. " The future is left to us—let it rest. No, 
Mabel—for that, I'm told is your name." 

A slight inclination of the stately head, and 
an increased severity of manner, was the only 
answer she deigned to his question. 

“ I have not risked my life in your devil’s den, 
without ftilly calculating the necessity for such 
an emergency. It is of the Juture I came to 
speak, but not to pry into the mysteries known 
only to God himself." 

" Scoffer 1" muttered Mabel, between her 
clenched teeth. 

The stranger continued, without heeding the 
interruption, " blood has been poured out like 
water to satisfy the cravings of your tribe, for a 
revenge of fancied wrong." 

"Fancied!” said Mabel, towering to her full 
height, and flashing her dark eyes upon the 
speaker, with a look of incarnate scorn. 

" We will not discuss the question—it has been 
and will be the result of contending parties—this 
feast of blood 1 There is but one way to save 
the remnants of either race." 

"And that?" questioned Mabel. 

“ To unite them by bonds of relationship!" 

"But how ?" 

" You are the chief of your tribe, as I am of 
mine. You have a child—a daughter, whose 
grace and beauty has been the theme of more 
than one heart among the simple settlers." 

"And you, with your weight of years and 
worldly knowledge, would marry my daughter ? 
You, crafty that you are!" 

" No! I have a son, whose years, pursuits 
and habits would better accord with the enthu¬ 
siast of the mountain." 

For a moment Mabel seemed lost in deep 
thought. " Has he seen her ?" she questioned. 

"No." 

" Does he know of this proposal ?" 

" No." 

" Will he consent ?" 

"Consent! The son of Martin Huse the 
mountain ranger has no will but that of his 
father." 

There was a wildness and determination in his 
manner of speech that accorded well with the 
reckless nature of Mabel. 

" You have trusted me more than mortal has 


dared do for many years. If you can spare me 
an hour for conversation, I have a story to re¬ 
veal ; and then if you desire it, Zoe shall become 
the wife of your son, the link to unite our divid¬ 
ed band." 

"Poor Zoe! there was a cup of deep and bit¬ 
ter woe preparing for her lips. " You would 
scarcely think," said Mabel, turning to the 
stranger with a smile, "that an old woman like 
me, running wild among the rocks and moun¬ 
tains of the Alleghanies, could boast of a story 
in her own right; yet so it is. There is more 
romance in the common incidents of everyday 
life, if rightly considered, than the novelist could 
rake from the furnace of imagination 1 Have 
you time to listen to what I may relate ?" 

The stranger answered in the affirmative. 

" I must be a faithful transcript," she contin¬ 
ued, " of a dork life, made still more dark by 
crime! A story of wrongs and struggles, and 
temptations almost beyond the power of woman 
to endure, yet borne how patiently, I may not 
say—through years of self-banishment and self- 
reproach ! I have but one promise to extort be¬ 
fore I proceed—that until my death, which can¬ 
not be far distant, you will preserve what I now ( 
disclose an inviolate secret." The stranger as¬ 
sented, and Mabel commenced her story. 

The single star flashed its brightness down 
upon the face of Mabel, and flickered to and fro 
among the shadows of the cave, giving to the 
skeleton an appearance of hideous life, and light¬ 
ing up the brilliant orbs of the serpent with al¬ 
most supernatural lustre 1 A deep feeling o 
awe was creeping over the senses of the stranger, 
and he felt as if his own heart was becoming as 
cold as the rocks by which he was surrounded. 
The flashing eyes—the gestures of the gipsey, 
which were growing wilder and more impassion¬ 
ed, as she raised the lid from off the sepulchre of 
past pleasures and past hopes, seemed to have 
commenced their work of mental fascination 
upon him. 

"It is indeed an agony," she began, "to 
probe heart-wounds that have been fostering for 
years in silent desolation, and a woman must 
needs tremble for her power, when she stoops to 
gather up the fragments of a world she has seen 
crumbling beneath her feet! My years have 
not all been passed among camps and watchfires, 
although the moral deformity of my nature— 
wild and reckless as it was, tempted me at an 
early age to leave my home among the peasants 
of Italy, and associate myself with a gipsey band, 
then located amid the ruins of the Rhine. I 
will not tell you why I forsook my home; enough 
to know there was a strange, harsh face, where 
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my gentle mother had sat for. year*; a repulsive, 
anloving face, whose slightest glance froze the 
blood upon my heart, and when it haunted me 
most, a rebellious nature warmed into life, and 
an only child was lost to her father's cottage for¬ 
ever more 1 Fatality, men scoff at it, and yet U 
has pursued me at every turn of my dark life. 
It gave me an intense desire for exclusive love, 
yet withheld the means for its attainment—it 
gave me woman's passion, without woman’s fear 
—woman’s love for purity, without woman's 
scorn for crime, and now that I stand here deso¬ 
late and alone—wrecked in mind, soul and in¬ 
tellect—flung out like a weed from the garden 
of social life, to perish amid the tempest and the 
gloom— now, I trace back each step of my life, 
each sorrow, sin and crime, to the influence of 
that one word fatality . While yet a child, there 
came legends of a new world, uprising like a 
gem from the sea—where a daring few had writ¬ 
ten their names in letters of gold upon the shield 
of fame—where wealth came for the asking, and 
health and happiness were its constant attend¬ 
ants. Our band was broken np—some departed 
for the new el-dorado, of which they had been 
told, others turned their attention to gaining and 
hoarding wealth, as if it must not all end in the 
same foul grave at last. I remained under the 
protection of an old woman, whose ostensible 
method of livelihood was that of fortune-telling; 
and from her I learned the art of mysticism, 
which has served so well among the gipseys of 
these mountains—who, as you may have per¬ 
ceived, are a portion of our English band. Im¬ 
pelled by curiosity, there came one, whose veins 
were filled with noble blood. Bold, brilliant and 
courteous, he won from my heart a feeling of 
reverence, which soon ripened into love. There 
was a difference in his manner when addressing 
me, so unlike that toward my associates, that 
what my love did not accord him, was tendered 
by my pride. I loved that man—ay, and do— 
though years have passed since that time; years 
that have left the traces of sorrow and crime up¬ 
on my head. Even hatred for myself—scorn for 
the world—a yearning for revenge—could not 
overshadow it; there it lives, bright and beautiful 
amid the ruin it has caused, because I loved him j 
with a singleness of purpose, that wound his image 
round my heart as never woman’s love entwined 
the image of her adoration, and yet he trifled 
with a soul that had grown to his own; he tram¬ 
pled upon a heart impetuous and fearless; and 
when the great love of my life recoiled upon my 
own spirit, it left me what I am—aimless and 
alone, with nothing true or real about me. In 
the silence of a summer's night, a child was laid 


to sleep in my arms. There was no feeling of 
shame or wrong withip my bosom, as I kissed, 
for the first time*, the precious boon, for my only 
knowledge was gleaned from perverted legends 
of olden time, and my only religion, that of 
. mysticism and superstition. I only saw his im¬ 
age ; and when weeks had passed, and health 
was again restored, never dreaming of the im¬ 
propriety, I started alone, with my child in my 
arms, to visit the princely chateau of its father. 
The shadows were just gathering around the 
mansion, as I arrived, and in the fulness of 
my joy, I paused to gaze for a time upon the 
massive walls that contained my life of life. 
Voices quiet and subdued fell upon my ear like 
soft music, and glancing through the latticed 
blinds, I saw the man for whom I had sold my 
soul to shame, bending over a fair young crea¬ 
ture, in whose embrace a child, not unlike my 
own, was held. The truth burst like fire upon 
my brain. I had been duped by a villain. I 
know not how I bore the dreadful revelation. I 
only remember on that night, when the earth 
was asleep, I crept through the blinds, saw them 
slumbering together, and in the tumult of passion 
pervading my whole nature, I struck her to the 
heart, while she nestled in his arms. In the con¬ 
fusion I escaped with her child and mine. How 
long my soul was divorced from thought or rea¬ 
son, I know not, or how, or why, or by what 
means I came to this country. When I awoke 
to reason, familiar faces were bending over me— 
I recognized old friends, but I was forgotten by 
them. It answered my purpose never to re real 
my name. I became powerful among the clan— 
but you know the remainder of my history—suf¬ 
fice it to say, that his child died seventeen years 
ago this day, and mine, if you choose to claim 
her, is at your disposal." 

u To save my people—yes—our rites are sim¬ 
ple—to-morrow when the sun is up, I will come 
attended by the bridegroom, and a simple pastor 
who resides with us. Is it enough ?” questioned 
the stranger. 

“ It is," said Mabel. 

The stranger left suddenly as he came, and 
Mabel was alone. That night there were plead¬ 
ings and protestations and prayers in the cave of 
the gipsey mother, and when the morning came, 
and the mist began to roll up from the river, and 
the flowers to blush in the rich light, a small par¬ 
ty was seen coming down a mountain path that 
wound round the cave and down by the gipsey 
encampment. At their approach Zoe fled trem¬ 
blingly to a comer of the cave, and buried her 
head deep within the rich furs there extended. 
The party entered solemn and stately, as if they 
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had marched to a funeral instead of a wedding. 
Mabel rose to her feet in an attitude of picturesque 
wildness, her white hair floated doosely over her 
shoulders, her robe showered about her form, and 
from her eyes gleamed an awful will, dark as 
madness, still as eternity, and resolute as death. 
Zoe glanced up but once from her pillow, but see¬ 
ing the determination stamped upon her mother's 
brow, she knew her fate was sealed, and sank 
down again in hopeless, tearless despair. 

“ Take her,” said the gipsey mother, waving 
her band with an imperative gesture. A quick 
convulsive sob broke from among the furs, when 
a young man of graceful appearance advanced 
from the party, and bent down by the side of the 
weeping girl. “ Zoe," said he, in a low, pleas¬ 
ant voice. There was a start which sent the 
maiden’s golden curls quivering like sunbeams 
over her neck—an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
and quick as thought, Zoe Montano lay in the 
arms of William Huse, as if she had grown 
there forever. She was his own forever. 


MARRIAGE A HUNDRED TEARS AGO. 

Tho following extract from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for 1750, may not be uninteresting to 
our readers:—“ Married, in June, 1750, Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Donkin, a considerable farmer, of Great 
Tosson (near Rothbury), in the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shotton, an agree¬ 
able young gentlewoman, of the same place. 
The entertainment on this occasion was very 
grand, there being provided no less than 120 
quarters of lamb, 44 quarters of veal, 20 quarters 
of mutton, a great quantity of beef, 12 hams, 
with a suitable number of chickens, etc., which 
was concluded with eight half ankers of brandy, 
made into punch, 12 dozen of cider, a great ma¬ 
ny gallons of wine, and 50 bushels of malt, 
made into beer. The company consisted of 559 
ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with 
the music of 25 fiddlers and pipers, and the whole 
was concluded with the utmost order and 
unanimity." 

THE KANOGIAN AND THE KNIGHT. 

Commodore Billings, in his account of his ex- 
* pedition to the northern coasts of Russia, says 
that when he and Mr. Main were on the River 
Kobima, they were attended by a young man 
from Kanoga, an island between llamtschatkaand 
North America. One day Mr. Main asked him, 
“ What will the savages do to me if I fall into 
their power?” “ Sir,' r said the youth, “you 
will never fall into their power if I remain with 
you. I always carry a sharp knife, and if I see 
you pursued and unable to escape, I will plunge 
my knife into your heart: then the savages can 
do nothing more to you." These recall the words 
of the French knight reported by Joinville: 
“ Swear to me," said Queen Margaret, “ that if 
the Saracens become masters of Damietta, you 
will cut off my head before they can take me." 
“ Willingly," replied the knight; “ I had already 
thought of doing so if the contingency arrived." 


[OIMIIAL.] 

THE DAUGHTER OF A KING. 


BT JLKNIB H. OSGOOD. 


Thb golden sheen of England's autumnal 
beauty lay fair and radiant over the ancient pal 
ace of Whitehall. It was in 1533, when Mary 
had followed her brother, the good young King 
Edward, to a throne from which death had early 
snatched him. And now the palace was a royal 
prison for his other sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Morning at Whitehall. The few ladies whom 
they had spared to attend upon the princess, 
were clustered around her, trying with woman's 
wit to amuse the royal prisoner. It was a thank¬ 
less office, for Elizabeth loved not the society of 
her own sex. She had far rather have been sur¬ 
rounded by those whose courtly grace and win¬ 
ning flattery would have penetrated to that vul¬ 
nerable part of her heart which her future 
courtiers knew so well how to find. 

For several hours she had been restless and 
uneasy. In vain had her attendants brought the 
lute and given her the sweetest music of the 
period, much of which was composed for and 
dedicated to the princess herself. There were 
tender love songs written by the true-hearted poet 
who loved Elizabeth's mother, the ill-starred 
Anne Boleyn; and as the young princess caught 
the mellow strains, she felt that she would give 
worlds to inspire such loving words. 

Pensively she hung her head, dwelling upon 
those rich melodies, and mingling with them the 
remembrance of episodes of her early life, when 
it was said that her passionate nature had nearly 
betrayed her into imprudences, which sully alike 
the characters of queen or peasant maiden. A 
true daughter of Henry Eighth, and no less a true 
one of Anne Boleyn, it was not to be wondered 
at if she were possessed of strong passions. At 
length she aroused herself from the fit of mourn¬ 
ful recollection into which she had fallen, and 
assumed a gayer mood. She even trolled forth 
a lively ditty; but when it was ended, she 
said: 

“ It is hard for a caged bird to sing, my dam¬ 
sels, and besides, my royal sister might deem it 
heresy, should any one report to her gracious 
majesty that her captive dared open her mouth 
save for an Ave Maria." 

“My gracious princess, for Heaven's sake, 
hush! The very walls may whisper to the 
queen that you make light of her." 

“ God’s death, and so I do, Alicia 1 Am I 
not the true queen, and was not her birth at- 
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tainted ? Did not my royal father decide that I 
was the true heir to the crown ? There is not a 
shadow of common right in her retaining a 
throne to which her claim was long ago set aside 
as illegal/’ 

The princess had wrought herself np to snch 
a pitch of indignation that she did not hear a 
load knocking at the door of her apartment. 
Her ladies heard it, however, and quaked with 
fear when they remembaxed how fetal might be 
the consequences of her rashness in uttering 
such words. Nor was their alarm allayed when 
on opening the door a troop of Elizabeth’s bit¬ 
terest enemies at court appeared, among whom 
were Gardiner, Paget, Howard and Sussex. 

The haughty look had not feded from the lip 
of the princess, nor was the entrance of the pre¬ 
late and noblemen calculated to calm down the 
angry feelings which she had been indulging to¬ 
ward Mary. She remembered, however, in 
season to prevent anything serious, that, as a 
prisoner, she had better refrain from any show of 
displeasure. Resuming a serene aspect, she 
asked to what event she owed so sadden and un¬ 
expected a visit. 

Gardiner, although evidently much embar¬ 
rassed, replied, hesitatingly, that he had a war¬ 
rant from the queen to commit her highness to 
the Tower. 

Her severity, real or assumed, was gone. The 
veins in her forehead seemed swollen to bursting, 
and her hands were clenched until the sharp nails 
entered her flesh. The long, golden ringlets 
were flung back and displayed the broad, open 
brow in its full height and breadth. It needed 
not her next words to show that she was the 
daughter of Henry Eighth. 

“ This is noble, this is brave of yon, my lord 
prelate, and yon, gentlemen of the conrt of Eng¬ 
land 1 Marry, but ye are growing wanton with 
your prosperity and power, when ye can take a 
king’s daughter to the Tower without a sign of 
gnilt upon her part.” 

Sussex explained that it was the queen’s 
command, for which they were no way account¬ 
able; and added a reproof for the bitterness 
with which she assailed them for simply obeying 
their royal mistress. It was with added bitter¬ 
ness that he went on: 

“ ’Fore God, onr queen herself dare not ad¬ 
dress us as you have done, and we will not bear 
it even from a princess of the blood royal. So 
have a care, madam, and treat the servants of the 
crown with the consideration that belongs to 
yonr dignity and to theirs.” 

His assured and confident address brought 
Elizabeth to a sense of her danger in thus giving | 


way to the passion that possessed her; and she 
listened more patiently to the words of Paget 
and Howard, who informed her that she was sus¬ 
pected of conniving at the treachery of Wyate. 

“ I do not doubt that your highness will be 
! able to endure the investigation which, after all, 
is but a mere formality. Her majesty is, of 
course, well convinced of her sister’s loyalty 
and affection—” 

But he had gone a step too far. The lion 
nature of King Henry again predominated in 
his daughter, and she threw back a glance fell of 
ire upon the speaker. 

“ It is well 1 I am ready now. God’s death, 
it would irk me to live in the same world with 
such traitors to honor as they whom I see before 
me. Let the measure of infamy be fell. The 
same block at which my unhappy mothoi suf¬ 
fered, after being hunted down by conrt wolves, 
will serve for her daughter. I scorn you all! 
Te are false, all of ye, and none falser that you 
who wear the holy robes, and disgrace them, too.” 

This was addressed to Gardiner, who turned 
pale with rage, and commanded her to prepare 
instantly for her journey, muttering inarticulately 
some sentence in which “ woman’s tongue ” was 
alone distinguishable. 

Elizabeth, however, was speedy in her prepar¬ 
ations. Two of her ladies only were permitted 
to attend her, and with this scanty retinue for a 
royal princess, she went on board the queen’s 
barge/ Stately as a queen, Elizabeth took her 
seat beneath the gold and crimson awning, while 
Gardiner and the lords took theirs opposite. All 
was silent, as if some criminal was going to his 
death, instead of a young and lovely princess 
going at the command of a queenly sister to test 
the loyalty of her cause. As the courtiers 
looked at her and marked the deep crimson spot 
which outraged dignity had painted npon her 
cheek, they felt almost ashamed that they had 
been chosen to imprison a girl of twenty years 
on a charge of treason and conspiracy. 

There were those on the bank of the river that 
saw her whom they fondly hoped to hail as their 
future queen, thus spirited away by the grim ad¬ 
herents of her who was already called Bloody 
Mary, although the word was spoken in hushed 
whispers. Already there was a dull murmur 
from their lips. Elizabeth caught the faint 
sound, and bowed her head with a graceful recog¬ 
nition of the feces of friends whom she saw 
there. That recognition at snch a, moment! 
How it riveted their hearts to her, and how it 
increased their hatred of her who occupied the 
throne which they knew their favorite would 
grace so well. It was an earnest of that devoted 
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affection that followed the maiden queen to the 
latest hoar of a reign that involved so many in¬ 
consistencies of character, and was proof against 
them all. 

When she raised her head, the snn was setting, 
bat the whole broad west was one blaze of golden 
glory. The prelate's eyes were directed to the 
same object. To both a prophetic voice seemed 
to whisper. To the ambitions man the fading 
orb said, “ Thou, too, shalt sink as I sink." To 
Elizabeth the radiant scene brought a different 
tale of future power and eminence, and a voice 
breathed in her ear, “ This fair England shall 
yet be swayed by King Henry's daughter." No 
wonder that the light came to her eye, and that 
the heavy burden was raised from a heart that 
believed the prophecy. 

In another moment her light foot was upon 
the platform of the Traitor's Gate ! She looked 
up at the gloomy pile that threw its dark shadow 
over her crimsoned cheek. It paled not. The 
omen had done its work, and the royal heart of 
Elizabeth did not quail, even when she entered the 
place that had been the sepulchre of so many 
hopes; but, in the hour of future greatness, 
that moment was remembered. Did not the 
shadows of Norfolk, of Northumberland, of the 
well-beloved Essex, and of the young and lovely 
Scottish queen arise to strike home to her heart 
the remembrance of her own hear of peril ? 

Five years after this night, Mary, sick, per¬ 
haps of her bloody career, lonely and dedblate, 
though a wife and a queen, disappointed in the 
dearest hopes of woman, ill and suffering, laid 
down in the grave, her cruel heart and crimson 
hand. And she who was carried beneath that 
golden sunset, a prisoner, was proclaimed all 
over that fair domain, its queen, the rightful sove¬ 
reign of England and Scotland, bought by the 
death of the two Marys, and of Ireland, to which 
she bore no sovereign’s love. Alas, that human 
greatness must always spring from open graves 1 
Tet, at the last, the death of one victim of her 
love and cruelty opened her own grave. 

Forty-five years had she queened it over Eng¬ 
land, whose throne she had ascended at twenty- 
five. Loving and beloved, for she had bestowed 
her affections upon more than one, and had 
been sought by many, she had refused to ally 
herself with any one. The last love, Essex, re¬ 
ceived from her a ring, with the solemn pledge 
that into whatever disgrace he might fall, if he 
would send her the ring, she would hear and 
answer his petition. 

After his trial and condemnation to death, the 
thought occurred to him that he would try the 
effect of the ring. He intrusted it, however, to a 


faithless hand, and Elisabeth, who, day after day 
had watched and waited for the loving appeal, 
distressed and indignant at the failure to secure 
her sympathy and pardon, signed the death 
warrant. 

How that woman's stern soul melted when 
the terrible deed was done I If oceans of tears 
would have availed, she would have shed them 
all, to have revived the silent pulse to a heart 
that had perhaps ever loved her, aged and faded 
as she was. Alas, Elisabeth had asked and 
hoped too much from the human hearts around 
her. She felt now, how bitter was age and de¬ 
cay, and would have given her throne for one 
loving word from any being on earth. 

And, failing this, the poor old queen, stung 
into madness by the treachery and deception 
which had been shown her, lay down upon her 
cushions, refusing even the comfort of a bed, and 
breathed out a life at once so grand and so sol¬ 
itary. To her had never been granted that beau¬ 
tiful solace of saying, “ I dwell among my own 
kindred." All her life long she was a desolate 
woman. Let us hope that, at that bar where hu¬ 
man imperfections are righteously judged, the 
recording angel will have blotted out the dismal 
transcript of her vanity, her weakness and her 
cruelty, and present only the page that tells of 
her many virtues. 


NATURAL BABOMBTBB. 

The spider, says an eminent naturalist, is al¬ 
most universally regarded with disgust and ab¬ 
horrence ; yet, after all, it is one of the most in¬ 
teresting, if not the most useful, of the insect 
tribe. Since the days of Robert Bruce, it has 
been celebrated as a model of perseverance, while 
in industry and ingenuity it has no rival insects. 
But the most extraordinary fact in the natural 
history of this insect, is the reoiarkable presenti¬ 
ment it appears to have of an approaching 
change in the weather. Barometers, at best, 
only foretell the state of the weather with cer¬ 
tainty for about twenty-four hours, and they are 
frequently very fallible guides, particularly when 
they point to settled fair. But we may be sure 
that tne weather will be fine twelve or fourteen 
days, when the spider makes the principal threads 
of his web very long. This insect, which is one 
of the most economical animals, does not com¬ 
mence a work requiring such a great length of 
threads, which it draws out of its body, unless 
the state of the atmosphere indicates with cer¬ 
tainty that this great expenditure will not be 
made in vain. Let the weather be ever so bad, 
we may conclude with certainty that it will soon 
change to be settled fair when we see the spider 
repair the damagestwhich his web has received. 
It is obvious how important this infallible indi¬ 
cation of the state of the weather must bo in 
many instances, particularly to the agriculturist. 
—Scientific American . 
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[obisdul.] 

MY HOME. 

BT MRS. B. B. NOBLE. 


My Home is not in a rose-wreathed cot, 

Where bees with the blossoms play, 

Such as poets and novelists rave about, 

In their most delectable way; 

It has never a woodbine ’gainst the roof, 

Or jasmine over the door; 

No flickering sunbeams through the vines 
Make pictures upon the floor. 

My home is only a suite of rooms 
Up a pair of unpainted stairs, 

Where some of life’s blessings And their way, 
And some of its carking cares. 

And yet, good sooth, I know to-day 
Of many a beautiful home 
That is like, in illusive loveliness, 

To breakers hidden by foam! 

And I turn with a smile to my humble home, 
And bear with a sweet content 
Its daily burden of toil and care, 

Which the Master hath wisely sent. 

I have books and paintings, a modest share; 

I have simple treasures, good store; 

And the honest love of one manly heart— 
Then why should I sigh for more ? 


[oeioikal.] 

“ PERMIT DOW AND I. 


BT WILLIAM W. MONTAGU*. 


I have heretofore enlightened the world in 
“ Me and my Wife/* regarding the splendid re¬ 
sults of our marriage; but never have I related 
one of the unfortunate circumstances attendant 
upon my separation from my wife in our honey¬ 
moon. I will try and do so now; 

You are all aware that my courtship was a 
brief one; that my marriage was a hasty one; 
and I whisper it to you now, in strictest confi¬ 
dence, that my day of repentance and tribulation 
is a long one. It does not necessarily follow, I 
am told, that courtships should be brief, mar¬ 
riages hasty, or their results, unhappiness. I am 
willing to bow humbly, as I am thus rebuked by 
older and wiser (perhaps happier) married men; 
but I maintain it to the last, with all the spirit I 
have left (which is, under the circumstances, but 
little), that any man who has had the ill-fortune 
to marry a Dow (and theif family of married 
daughters is large), endorses my opinion in every 
respect. 

I would say further, in weak support of this 


theory, that Andrew Jackson Middlepain, who 
married Permit's eldest sister, Prudence Dow, 
now occupies cell 17 in the Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester; that Abner Spillbanks, who married 
her sister Remembrance, was cut down three 
times in his own attic, after three vain attempts 
to drown remembrance (I don’t mean his wife) 
by hanging himself—and all the druggists in the 
town have been notified to dispose of no arsenic, 
or roach and rat exterminators to the same; that 
Increase Crableaf, who married my wife’s young¬ 
est sister Keziah, attended the annual charity 
dinner in his own town, and when informed that 
the set-out was only intended for paupers, he de¬ 
clared he was more hungry than any of them, for 
when he took surreptitiously a ham bone from 
the closet to save himself from famine, she pur¬ 
sued him with a broom into the street, and 
threatened him with a charge of “petty larceny.” 
Increase got his dinner off the town that day, 
and I hear from a reliable source that Keziah 
has applied for a divorce in consequence. 

Of course I know Permit is fond of me—that 
she is fattening me on Revelenta Arabica, my 
present obesity acknowledges; but that the man- 
ried condition is a blissful one, I deny—at least 
so far as I understand it I know this is not 
telling you of the laughable adventure I had in 
finding my wife during the honeymoon; but how 
can I help thinking of the time when midnight 
hours were no crime; when cocktails were a so¬ 
lace and a comfort; when billiards and late oys¬ 
ters were necessaries of life; and the opera was 
the most complete luxury in the world ? Yes, I 
can’t help thinking of how we used to meet at 
Sampson’s—Smith, Jones, Bullion, Bags, Rob¬ 
inson and myself—and drink hot whiskey punch¬ 
es when the weather was cold, and “ cobblers ” 
when the weather was warm, and champagne at 
any time (when we could get anybody else to pay 
for it). And then how jolly we got; and what 
a rousing chorus we gave “ Begone, dull care 1” 
—and how reckless we became of the watch¬ 
men ; and how we tried pen-knives in the doors 
of our boarding-houses instead of latch-keys; and 
how we stumbled up stairs over the boots in the 
passages; and stray pitchers at the doors of hy¬ 
dropathic gentlemen were our especial delight to 
treat to a “ smash,” and, “ ha, ha!"—Pray ex¬ 
cuse me, I am afraid I am sipping too much of 
this “ morning call ” even now, so I shall go on, 
not forgetting what I intended to write about. 
But my wrongs are monstrous. It is no wonder 
I am liable to get drunk from pure absence of 
mind. 

It was down in Bangor where I first met Per¬ 
mit at the “ quilting,” and she was on a visit to 
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the “ Spells.” (The Spells, 70 a know, of Queer 
Corner ) I knew, of coarse, that she lived at 
the village of Licksblue the 1 st (Licksblue the 2 d 
is about four miles out of Salem on the Squig- 
mire Turnpike), and I had no notion of getting 
a Permit for marriage then; but somehow or 
other the folks in Bangor got the notion that I 
was a “ catch ”—what this means I have not the 
slightest notion, other than I dimly conceive it 
must be something very unfortunate. Permit 
was very agreeable, pretty, rosy, dimpled, curly 
hair, good teeth, and a very loving pair of lips. 
I spent an evening alone in Spells' parlor with 
her—do not remember much, except that I 
thought I was somehow distantly related to the 
angels—heard a little cooing as Permit sung— 
did a little wooing I suppose to help along, said 
“love ” two or three times in a sort of soliloquy, 
was helped to some of Old Spells's pippins by 
Permit, kissed her dreamily once or twice, she 
did the same to me a few times or more, found 
my head gradually turning round and round, re¬ 
member thinking that Bangor must be a very 
pleasant place to have such a nice house as 
Spells in it. 

Spent two or three hours in this strange man¬ 
ner at Spells; when I was about going, I recol¬ 
lect it took me just a half hour by my watch to 
procure my hat (kissed Permit once or twice in 
the interval), half an hour to reach my cane 
(holding her hand and quoting Byron in the 
pauses), one hour to reach the front door (sundry 
kisses in the dark hall), twenty minutes saying 
“good-night” at the garden gate. 

“ Good night 1 good night 1 ” parting is such 
sweet sorrow ”—a good Yankee hug here—and 
ran off towards home very dizzy and happy hear¬ 
ing the murmur of Permit at parting. “En¬ 
gaged,” said she; “ caged,” echoed I. “ What 
a poet“ I know it." “ My 1 ”—“ Why sigh ? 
good-by!” I spoke or she did; it made no 
difference. I was as happy as an idiot—more an 
idiot than happy, I think now. 

Went home that night and sat by the fire with 
my hat on (this I never do unless something ex¬ 
traordinary happens), said nothing, thought 'of 
nothing but Permit. She was an angel. I could 
see her face in the fire; I could see it in the shad¬ 
ows on the walls, ever blooming, radiant and 
beautiful. I smoked one of my friend's cigars, 
still thinking of Permit; the curls of the smoke 
were not half so graceful as her curls, as they 
reeled over her white shoulders; I drank two or 
three large drinks out of my friend's liquor-case 
—drank to Permit. Thought it was such a sub¬ 
lime compliment drinking alone in the darkness, 
that I drank to her again. The sweet madness 


of my thoughts of her made me drink again and 
again. She was mine; more brandy. We were 
engaged; a little apple-toddy on that. I happen¬ 
ed just then to think that I never was engaged 
before, and nothing less than cherry-bounce 
would do to celebrate this glorious episode in my 
life. Brandy, apple-toddy and cherry-bounce; 
bounce, toddy, brandy; apples, brance-tapples, 
boundy; room seemed to dance around, bed ran 
against the stove, and my friend's liquor-case 
marched into the other room, and my friend even 
appeared to be carrying it. But above all con¬ 
fusion, and the chaos of that apartment, the 
name of Permit was ever on my lips, her beauti¬ 
ful form floating before my bewildered eyes. 
Even as I sank upon the bed exhausted by the 
violence of my emotions, the glory of my posi¬ 
tion as an engaged man burst upon me, and I 
murmured “ Permit ” as I dropped off into a 
slumber, whose tranquillity my babes never 
know. 

How could it be otherwise? I dreamed of 
Permit. I saw her as she was—an angel. I 
plainly perceived (on my honor!) the wings 
bursting forth from her waxen shoulders. And 
as they moved (like the little seraphs in the pan¬ 
tomime), a perfumed breeze floated through the 
atmosphere, delighting my senses. “My Per¬ 
mit,” I fondly whispered, as I would have clasp¬ 
ed her in my arms; but—what a horrid transfor¬ 
mation ! In the place of her who was so ravish- 
ingly beautiful stood three large black bottles 
capering before me as though instinct with life. 
They were labelled respectively, “Brandy,” 
“ Apple-Jack,” and “ Cherry-Bounce.” Next to 
Permit, candor compels me to state, that I would 
rather have met with those three old friends. I 
put out my hands to clasp them. They retired 
from me, and set up a hideous shouting, and 
gradually their proportions changed to as many 
representations of the “ gentleman in black,” by 
some called “Asmodeus,” “ Mephistopheles,” 
“ The Evil One,” or a host of other significant 
names. I groaned in agony as I beheld this 
metamorphosis; and especially were the figures 
more terrible from the fact that they were sup¬ 
plied with the regular tools of their trade, viz., 
heavy forks with sharp prongs, which were re¬ 
peatedly stuck into various vulnerable parts of 
my body, producing the most acute pains. 

“ 0 Permit!” I groaned. At once the demons 
took up the cry. 

“Permit me/” shouted one. And his red-hot 
fork penetrated my left side, and touched my 
liver, thereby stirring up my bile considerably. 

“Permit me/” howled another. And the re¬ 
lentless fork was thrust into my right eye. At 
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this they all laughed. I suppose some joke was 
intended, but (owing to my accident) I couldn't 
see it. 

“Permit me/" cried the third. The heated 
prongs of his fork played over my spinal gangli¬ 
ons like the fingers of a skilful performer on the 
piano—a species of backsliding which made me 
howl with pain. And “Permit!" “Permit!" 
rang in my ears till I awoke from my fearful 
dreams. 

Bat I have not told yon yet of my adventure 
in the honeymoon. That is true. I am sorry 
that I mentioned in the beginning about that, for 
I ran on so about my courtship, that I find I 
have not space to recount my search after Per¬ 
mit's relatives in this number, so another tithe 
must I reserve for this narrative, and for another 
paper. 

Permit Sizer Dow married me from Spells', at 
Queer Corner. And the only happy days were 
those of my brief courtship—ah! ah! But we 
had a real good wedding, if it was got up in a 
hurry. The Spells girls were sweet, pretty crea¬ 
tures—and didn't they like to train with the fel¬ 
lows f I admire to think of that jolly wedding, 
when Old Spells would drink nothing but cider 
at the supper, and was the first man under the 
table; when the Misses Sprigg looked so cun¬ 
ning in their thin sausage ringlets, which came 
off at the third dance; and Old Folks was treat¬ 
ed by the Spells boys so often, that he began to 
play on the wrong side of his bridge on the vio- 
lincello; when that bashful young gentleman, 
Tim Idds, squirmed alongside of that old maid, 
Miss Juniper, the whole evening, talking in a 
modest voice, and the Juniper was nodding, and 
smiling, and thanking him; and the Sprack 
young girls were peeking out of their corners at 
the pair, giggling at the fun, which I eten did 
not half understand, until they told me she was 
deaf. And the compliments which were shower¬ 
ed upon Permit and I, the invitations and the— 

It just dawned upon me pretty soon that I had 
bought a “ pig in a poke " (I have no desire to 
be disrespectful to my wife), and that I had never 
seen Permit's father or mother, brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and that I should just like to—that was all. 
So she pretty soon went from Bangor to her 
folks at “ Licksblue the 1st," and I was to follow 
the next week; and to that visit to “ Licksblue " 
must you refer for my adventure. 

Beg pardon—but I find this bottle of M. C. 
(Morning Call) is M. T., so good morning! 


Some people are so obtuse that one would 
hardly think that they could have an acute 
disease. 


MABV3DL8 OP MAN. 

While the gastric juice has a mild, bland, 
sweetish taste, it possesses the power of dissolv¬ 
ing the hardest food that can be swallowed. It 
has no influence on the soft and delicate fibres of 
the living stomach, nor has it any upon the liv¬ 
ing hand; but at the moment of death it begins 
to eat them away with the power of the strongest 
acids. There is dust on sea, on land; in the val¬ 
ley and on the mountain top. There is dust al¬ 
ways and everywhere. It penetrates the noisome 
dungeon, and visits the deepest, darkest caves on 
earth; no palace door can shut it out, no drawer 
so “secret" as to escape its presence; every 
breath of wind dashes it upon the open eye, and 
yet that eye is not blinded; because there is a 
fountain of the blandest fluid in nature incessant¬ 
ly emptying itself under the eyelid, which spreads 
itself over the surface of the ball at every wink¬ 
ing, and washes every atom of dust away. But 
this liquid, so well adapted to the eye itself, has 
some acidity, which under certain circumstancel 
becomes so decided as to be scalding to the skin, 
and would rot away the eyelids were it not that 
along the edges of them there are little oil manu¬ 
factories, which spread over their surfaces a coat¬ 
ing as impervious to the liquids necessary for 
keeping the eye-ball washed clean, as the best 
varnish is impervious to water. 

The breath which leaves the lungs has been 
so perfectly divested of its life-giving properties, 
that to re-breathe it unmixed with other air, the 
moment it escapes from the lips, would cause 
immediate death by suffocation; which, if it hov¬ 
ered about us, a more or less destructive influ¬ 
ence over health and life would be occasioned. 
But it is made of a nature so much lighter than 
common air, that the instant it escapes the lips 
and nostrils it ascends to the higher regions, 
above the breathing point, there to be rectified, 
renovated, and sent back again, replete with 
purity and life. How rapidly it ascends, is beau¬ 
tifully exhibited any frosty morning. But foul 
and deadly as the expired air is, Nature, wise and 
economical in all her works and ways, turns it to 
good account in its outward passage through the 
organs of voice, and makes of it the whispers of 
love, the soft words of affection, the tender tones 
of human sympathy, the sweetest strains of rav¬ 
ishing music, the persuasive eloquence of the 
finished orator .—Scientific American. 


WHIRLPOOL OFF NORWAY. 

The maelstrom on the coast of Norway, what¬ 
ever may be said to the contrary, is an actual ex¬ 
istence, and is often dangerous. Vast whirls are 
formed by the setting in and out of the tides be¬ 
tween Lofoden and Morken, quiet at high and 
low tides, but most violent midway between. 
Small vessels are not safe near it at the time of 
its strongest action, even though the weather be 
clear and serene; and though large vessels may 
then pass it in safety, yet in stormy weather it is 
extremely dangerous even for them, for at such 
times gales from the sea and the land breezes 
sometimes force two mighty opposing currents 
into collision. The whirls do not swallow up a 
vessel, but toss it about till it fills, or is dasned 
upon the shoals, a wreck.— Crtssley's Wonders of 
Nature . 
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[oaianru.] 

O, THINE OP THE BAILOR! 

BT WILLIE WARE. 

0, think of the sailor 
On the fathomless sea, 

When the wild waves are tossing 
So fearless and free; 

Think of the dangers 
That ever are nigh, 

When the storm-clouds float over 
The blue of the sky! 

0, think of the sailor 
So bold and so brave. 

Who in storm *s by the helm, 

The good ship to save; 

Who fearlessly, steadily 
Runs up the mast, 

Unmindful alike of the 
Cold and the blast! 

O, think of the sailor 
Abroad on the deep, 

While you in your couches 
So quietly sleep, 

And breathe to high Heaven 
One low, earnest prayer, 

That God will protect him 
With kindness and care! 


[oaianvAL.] 

THE WALL OF DEFENCE. 

An Incident in Bonaparte’s Russian Retreat. 


BT AUSTIN 0. BURDICK. 


Whence comes the beautiful inspiration which 
we sometimes mark upon the countenances of 
those whom it has pleased God to set apart from 
others by accident or natural deformity? The 
blind, the crippled, the deformed in figure, often 
wear an aspect of wondrous beauty. Surely it 
must be that, as the gifts of human beauty are 
fewer to them, those of spiritual loveliness multi¬ 
ply—lighting up the face of such ones with su¬ 
perhuman radiance, and making us forget the 
maimed limbs or the sightless eye, while dwell¬ 
ing upon the pure spirit-light of expression. 

Thus it was with the little cripple who, with 
his mother and sisters, inhabited a cottage in a 
small village near the scene of war at the time 
when the French army, under Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, were retreating from Moscow. Julian 
Augsberg had suffered in early infancy, by a 
fall from the arms of his father. Proud of a 
little son—the first that had been born in a fam¬ 


ily of girls, Augsberg had delighted to toss him 
in his arms to the ceiling, perch him npon his 
shoulder, and commit all those extravagances 
that fond fathers are apt to do, forgetful of the 
frail and delicate structure of which, while they 
admire and wonder at so mnch, they seem pro¬ 
foundly ignorant. 

The accident embittered, if it did not absolute¬ 
ly shorten Augsberg’s days. Day after day he 
tended the little frail being npon a pillow, while 
every moan of the child—often called forth by 
causes distinct from that which was ever in the 
father's mind—was like the bitterness of death 
to him. Julian grew, spite of his crippled back 
and limbs, bnt Augsberg saw with inexpressible 
dismay and sorrow, that the child wonld never 
walk. The soft, appealing eyes, the tender and 
beantifnl mouth, the graceful curls that hid the 
distorted shoulders, the pale cheeks and the long, 
thin, transparent hands, were each so many sor¬ 
rowful reminders of what he might have beea, 
had not his foolish act spoiled what Nature had 
made perfect. Night after night he lay with the 
dear head pillowed on his bosom, waking at the 
slightest movement, praying for pardon for him¬ 
self and for blessings on his child. The grief 
and penitence of the father might have sufficed 
for many sins of crimson dye. 

Worn out at length by the intensity of his 
feelings, his health suddenly gave way, and, with 
many an exhortation to the young sisters never 
to abandon the little cripple, bnt to make his 
happiness their first care, he sank into slumber 
with his hand fast locked in Julian's. One look 
—a look of indescribable love and pity—he gave 
the child in dying—a look which Julian, then 
only fonr years old never forgot, young as he 
was when it was given. 

The mother, thenceforth the stay and staff of 
the ftmily, gave np the charge of the child to 
Catherine and Elizabeth. They devoted them¬ 
selves, alternately, to his necessities and his 
amusement, and no favored child of rich and 
affluent parents ever received more tender and 
watchful attendance than was given him by the 
gentle sisters; and when, in the pauses of her 
labor, the affectionate mother looked in npon 
her boy, and smiled on his little pleasures and 
amusements, or listened to his animated talk, 
the child’s joy was complete. 

As if in mockery of Julian's distorted figure, 
his sisters were the lightest and straightest little 
fairies that ever were seen. Their light curls 
waved over the prettiest and lithest forms, and 
there was a graceful ease in every motion that 
delighted the boy's taste while it wrung his heart. 
For Julian was ever sensitive to the lightest alia- 
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sion to his figure, although he was too sweet- 
tempered to show displeasure or annoyance. At 
such times, he would only retire a little more 
within himself, and submit a little less playfully 
to be petted and caressed. 

Notwithstanding the deep pity which all who 
visited the cottage experienced for the little inva¬ 
lid, it was charming to see how many virtues 
and how much happiness grew out of his state. 
The self-denying affection of Catherine and 
Elizabeth who gave up the pleasures natural to 
their youth for his sake—the unselfish nature of 
the mother who toiled constantly for his comfort, 
yet denied herself the privilege of attending per¬ 
sonally to his momentary needs, because she 
could better fulfil the purposes of his mainte¬ 
nance by leaving the cares a mother loves best 
to other hands—the affectionate generosity of 
friends and neighbors and little children, who 
brought the finest first fruits of all they possessed, 
to bestow on little Julian—O, there was no end 
to the beautiful expressions of human love and 
affection that were brought out by Julian's 
misfortune. 

But a new source of unhappiness was in store 
for the devoted family. Julian, in addition to 
his helpless state, became absolutely ill. Hither¬ 
to he had not experienced positive sickness, such 
as would confine him wholly to his bed ; but now 
the springs of life itself seemed loosened, and as 
week passed away after week, the poor boy was 
unable to be raised from a recumbent posture 
without suffering the most heart rending pain. 

The winter had come on sharp and severe. 
The air seemed loaded with particles of ice, so 
bitter and biting did it touch the face of those 
exposed to its spiteful influence. The sick boy 
lay in his bed, unheeding the cold, for the thin 
eider-down quilt which his mother had sat op 
night after night to earn, and which his listers 
had beautifully quilted, was sufficient protection 
to his poor little limbs. But, with thoughtful 
regard of others, he inquired into the state of 
their poorer neighbors, and sighed when he was 
told that they were not comfortable. 

He had just fallen into a slumber which they 
trusted would be quiet, when the family were 
startled by a loud knock at the door, and a voice 
called to them that they must fly for their lives. 
The sounds struck the ear of the sleeping boy 
and awoke him. He listened attentively, and 
heard the words “ The French army/' “ be up¬ 
on us directly," “ no safety save in immediate 
flight.” 

At that moment there was not a braver, truer 
hero in Napoleon's army than the crippled child. 
He heard his mother and sisters saying, "not 


for the world! no, urge us no more, we will nev¬ 
er desert dear Julian.” The door closed, and 
the three women came bock to find two clear 
bright eyes fixed upon their faces. "I know 
all,” he said. “ The army is near and there is 
instant danger to us all. Mother, Catherine, 
Elizabeth! kiss me, all of you, and then fly 1 
They will never harm a poor helpless boy like 
me; and when the danger is over, come back. 
It may be that even Bonaparte himself may pity 
yonr poor child, mother, and somebody will care 
for me if he does not ” 

“ Never, darling! never!” said they all. " We 
are not afraid to stay. Don't be troubled about 
us. The good Lord will build up a wall to pro¬ 
tect us from the enemy.” 

" Tell me, dear mother, what it really is.” 

“ My child, Bonaparte's army are really on 
the way from Moscow. The village lies direct¬ 
ly in their way, and they will, in all probability, 
destroy it. Our neighbor says the people are 
fleeing in every direction to avoid the army. 
Before midnight, he says every family will be 
away. Now, my son, I have told yon the whole 
truth. If ten armies come, they shall find ns at 
our post, and that will be beside our darling's 
bed. God will not suffer us to be harmed. Re¬ 
member what you sang so sweetly but yesterday 
—“ The Lord is thy keeper, the Lord is thy 
helper. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved. 
The Lord will preserve thee from evil.” 

"And so he will, sweet mother—but do you 
and my sisters go with the rest. I shall be 
safe.” 

The sole reply of the devoted mother and sis¬ 
ters was “ We will never leave you.” 

When they had made all things comfortable 
for Julian, the mother lay down beside him, 
holding the thin, pale hand in her own. Not a 
sigh nor a restless movement betrayed that the 
little hero was suffering from fear or excitement. 
He had repeated his simple form of prayer, and 
added a few words more, that God would turn 
away the steps of the enemy, and then, peaceful¬ 
ly as an infant, he closed his eyes and slept. 

The two sisters also retired to their little inner 
room, but their rest was disturbed for many 
hours by distant sounds which they dreaded were 
the signals of approaching danger. But youth 
and habit prevailed at last, and the mother soon 
heard their soft and regular breathing. Then 
she resigned herself calmly to the rest 6be so 
much needed, and silence brooded over the little 
cottage once more. 

She was the first to awake. Refreshed and 
cheerful was her waking; for had not God heard 
the prayer of the crippled child, and turned away 
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the feet that might have brought destruction to 
her door ? Tet she thought the morning strange¬ 
ly long in coming. Jnlian awoke and his earn¬ 
est talk aroused his sisters, yet still the light 
came not. Catherine, whose wonder was most 
active, sprang from her bed and struck a light. 
The quiet old clock in the corner, that only tick¬ 
ed but never struck the hours, bore upon its 
truthful face the fact that it was near noon. 

“ It is the dark day 1*' exclaimed the excited 
girl. 

“ No, no,” rejoined her sister, “ the enemy 
has walled us in, by throwing earth upon the 
house while we slept. We must perish here 
miserably.” 

“Hush, Elizabeth 1 yon do not sufficiently 
consider Julian.” 

The boy was awake, and heard all that was 
said, but his countenance had not changed from 
its serene and holy look. 

“Mother! sisters! leave me, I entreat you. 
Save yourselves. I shall die sooner of anxiety 
for yon than dread of the soldiers for myself. I 
will show them my crippled limbs, and they wil[ 
not have a heart to injure me.” 

Still they refused, and he now appealed to 
Catherine who had a lover, now away from the 
village. 

“ What if AlexiB should return and find you 
dead, Catherine? Dead, because you would 
not leave me, your little useless brother ? He 
would despise me for letting you stay.” 

“ I should despise him if he had such a thought, 
darling. But say no more, Julian. We are re¬ 
solved that we will live or die by your side. 
But will morning ever come ?” The widow at 
these words, went into a small closet, where there 
was no window except that formed by a stout 
wooden shutter. Unfastening this, she found 
the opening was impossible. She succeeded in 
pushing it ontward about an inch, and discovered 
that the house was absolutely buried in snow! 
Softly and silently throngh the long night it had 
fallen down until the low cottage was complete¬ 
ly enveloped from sight. The enemy had come 
down “ like a wolf on the fold,” and carried ruin 
and devastation through the village. Disap¬ 
pointed at finding it deserted by the inhabitants, 
they had doomed everything to destruction. But 
they had passed on in their might to other scenes 
of ruin, and left the little cottage unseen, un¬ 
touched ; while the soft-falling snow had proved 
a barricade more successful than hu man hands 
could have made. | 

When the frightened neighbors returned to 
their desolated homes, it was to wonder at the 
signal protection which had been bestowed upon 


the poor cripple, and the courageous friends who 
had refused to desert him. Soon, by their cheer¬ 
ful efforts, the snow was removed, and the first 
face which the blushing Catherine saw, was that 
of her, lover, who, at the first sound of danger 
had flown to protect her, but was too late. He 
reached the village only in season to assist in 
removing the friendly wall which an Almighty 
arm had mercifully built, to preserve his beloved. 
And the burden of the beautiful anthem sung 
under the oottage roof that night was, “ I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. The Lord is thy helper—the 
Lord is thy keeper.” 


DO THE BIGHT THING. 

Whenever you are in doubt which of two 
things to do, let your decision be for that which 
is nght. Do not waver, do not parley; but 
square up to the mark, and do the right thing. 
Boy ! when you divide that apple with your little 
sister, be careful not to keep the largest half for 
yourself. Young man! don’t sneak out of the 
basement-door because you wish to escape your 
father’s eyes. Maiden! let not the most trifling 
deceit pass current in those little acts which 
make the sum of your life. No matter who you 
are, what your lot, or where you live, you cannot 
afford to do that which is wrong. The only 
way to obtain happiness and pleasure yourself, is 
to do the right thing . You may not always hit 
the mark; but you should, nevertheless, always 
aim at it, and with every trial your skill will in¬ 
crease. ' Whether you are to be praised or blam¬ 
ed for it by others; whether it will seemingly 
make you richer or poorer, or whether no other 
person than yourself knows of your action, still, 
always, and in all cases, do the right thing. Your 
first lessons in this will grow easier, until finally 
doing the right thing will become a habit, and to 
do a wrong will seem an absolute impossibility. 
—Christian Watchman . 


COTTON AND FLAX. 

The Merchants’ Magazine for October opens 
with an article on “ Sea and Upland Cotton vs. 
Flax and Hemp,” which treats of things that are 
of no light interest to Americans and to others. 
The writer of the article thinks that flax is again 
to occupy an important place in the productions 
of this country, and that it may equal, if not ex¬ 
ceed in value, our cotton product. “By the 
simple application of steam,” he says, “at a 
pressure of some two hundred pounds to the 
square inch, the gummy or resinous matter is 
separated, and afterward removed from the fibre 
of the plant, together with the woody substance, 
and a product as soft and delicate as cotton is the 
result, better adapted than it to a vast variety of 
uses. The invention is calculated to work a rev¬ 
olution in flax as great, if not greater, than has 
been effected by the cotton-gin in cotton, abd 
eventually to clothe the world in linen, clean and 
white, for there is no limit to the production of 
the plant in almost any part of the world.” 
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[OBMniL.] 

LITTLE MINNIE. 


BT ISA AMEND EBERHART. 

- 5 - % 

Pore little moonbeam, 

Happy and bright; 

Rosebud of beauty, 

Pearl of delight; 

Waking the dawn with a laugh so gay, 
Cheering the heart with tliy happy play, 
Driving the darkness of life away. 

Pure little Minnie! 

Bright little Minnie! 

Happy as sunlight all the day. 

Forehead of marble, 

Temples of snow; 

Lips where the rose-pinks 
Fitfully glow; 

Eyes that are bright as the drops of dew, 
Starred on a sky of the softest blue, 
Letting the light of heaven through. 

Fair little Minnie! 

Bright little Minnie! 

Angels are near akin to you. 

Smiling forever, 

Full of thy glee, 

Surely the angels 
Whisper to thee; 

Would I had power the fates to move, 
Life unto thee would surely prove 
Naught but a heavenly dream of love. 
Sweet little Minnie! 

Dear little Minnie! 

Thou art a gleam from heaven above I 


[oaianrAL.] 

THE MIDNIGHT MURDER* 


BT DR. C. 0. REED. 

The hotel in the little Sardinian town of Chene 
Tonnex was, one night in the year of our Lord 
1830, crowded almost to suffocation with travel¬ 
lers. A rain storm had driven all the wayfarers 
who were within reach of the inn, by an hoar's 
driving, or even three hours* walking, to take 
refuge in the first shelter that offered; and as this 
house was reached by several avenues, each of 
which was lonely and without a single building 
for several miles, it was soon filled to overflowing. 

The servants and many of the guests repaired 
to the stables. The landlord an# his wife occu¬ 
pied the settles in the bar-room; while kitchen, y 
hall and keeping-room presented a motley group 
upon each floor. 

Above stairs, every bed received two, some 

5 


three occupants; and they who were awake in 
the night might have heard plenty of groaning, 
fretting, and in some cases swearing, from those 
who were nnnsed to the annoyance of strange 
bedfellows. Among those who quietly took their 
beds without complaint, was a drover by the 
name of 'Claude Duret. He had returned from 
a successful trading away of his cattle, and now 
with a large sum of money and a quantity of val¬ 
uable papers, had drifted toward the inn about 
dusk, glad to find a haven from the pelting storm; 
although he would much rather have proceeded 
to his own home, six or seven miles further on, 
where he knew his wife and children would be 
anxiously awaiting his return. 

In trnth, the night came on, gloomy and dreary 
enough to poor Blanche Duret. Never before 
had Claude failed to como at the appointed time. 
Now, she thought, perhaps he had not disposed 
of his cattle, and might be struggling to get them 
onward in this driving rain. There were long 
stretches of lonely roads, through which he must 
pass, from the great market town whither he in¬ 
tended to drive them; and there were plenty of 
dangers which the young wife might conjure up 
without any great effort of imagination. 

She kept the children up as long as possible— 
until the weary little heads drooped and the sleepy 
eyes closed; and then, unwilling to part from 
them, she improvised a bed upon the floor, that 
she might still look upon their faces for company. 

Wearily passed the night; and toward morn¬ 
ing, worn out and exhausted with unrest and 
anxiety, she sank upon the floor beside her chil¬ 
dren and slept heavily. Ah! but that was a sad 
awaking for poor Blanche Duret! 

Meantime, her husband had retired, after a 
good sapper, and securing his money and papers 
about his person, he lay down with a sense of 
perfect seenrity, under the roof of the crowded 
hotel. He had been bat fairly asleep, when the 
landlord ushered into the chamber the man whom 
he had informed Duret would occupy the little 
chamber with him. 

“ Don't wake him, poor fellow 1" he heard the 
landlord whisper. “He has been on a hard 
tramp with cattle to-day, and was almost too tired 
to eat his sapper." And he shaded his lamp 
carefully with his hand, while he found a corner 
where it would not shine in the sleeper's eyes. 

Claude was too sleepy to show that he was 
awake; and the stranger undressed and lay down 
beside him very softly, as if pitying his weariness. 
Soon the tired drover was asleep again. But 
not so the stranger. His great unwinking eyes 
wandered about the little chamber, for he had 
not pat out his light, and examining the skylight 
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wondering if by chance any one should be stand¬ 
ing on the roof in all this rain, and could look 
down upon him and his companion. 

It was a queer conceit—but he almost fancied 
he could see a shadow up there, and it made him 
shiver; for, as yet, he had liardly made up his 
mind what he should do. One great crime he 
had already committed ; and it now flashed upon 
the mind of Louis Pellet, that, although he had 
escaped from the prison at Bonneville, he might 
not always elude the terrible punishment that 
lies in wait for the murderer. 

Yet the landlord had seemed to give him the 
clue so opportunely, that the bad man began to 
believe, in his wicked sophistry, that Providence 
had sent this unconscious victim into his way. 
At all events he would watch his sleeping awhile 
longer, and if he did not awake, why then, there 
was a manifest destiny to be accomplished. 

At this moment Claude Duret nestled uneasily 
in his slumber—threw one arm above his head, 
and murmured the name of Blanche, and patted 
the pillow with the other hand, and said, “ Hush, 
baby, father’s here with you!” and then turned 
himself over with his face from Pellet. Soon his 
breathing announced that he again was sleeping 
heavily. 

** Now is the time, thought the murderer. I 
could not touch him while he lay with his face 
in my sight, but now it is easy enough.” 

And stepping softly from the bed, he dressed 
himself thoroughly and carefully, even to putting 
on his cap. He then rolled his own Bide of the 
mattress over upon the sleeper, pressing it down 
heavily with the full weight of his own person, 
and rising to his full height, be employed some 
moments in stamping upon his breast. As he 
leaped from the bed, the mattress rolled back to 
its place with a motion so quick and sudden, 
that he almost Bhrieked with terror. He thought 
the dead man was after him. He smiled when 
he saw how still and motionless he lay. He 
touched him—there was not a spark of life. How 
easily he had been conquered! 

And now to find the gold 1 He knew well 
enough that a man of common prudence would 
not leave it far from him; and as he had noticed 
that the drover had worn some of his clothes to 
bed, he had a clue. An under garment had a 
pocket, and in this he had deposited the silken 
purse which Blanche had netted for him only the 
week before. 

Bad as he was, Louis Pellet shook and trem¬ 
bled as he touched the dead man. Twice he 
drew back, but at last he bethought himself of a 
little flask in his' own pocket, the contents of 
which had often given him courage when he had 


been on the point of failing—and to this he had 
recourse now. 

The money was easily found when he had 
swallowed the stimulus, and with it a mass of 
papers,^hich he thought it would be better also 
to take, to prevent the discovery of the dead 
man’s name, if it happened not to be known. 

The worst part remained—to get out of the 
house; but, as if to favor his designs he believed, 
the travellers were all too weary to awake, or 
perhaps they would not have wondered at all at 
a noise upon such a night of crowded lodging as 
that. The landlord, too, and his wife, were up 
late, and had just sank into the first sound rest. 
All favored the bold, bad man, and he escaped. 

What a house it was in the morning, when 
poor Claude Duret’s blackened features told the 
terrible tale 1 Each terrified stranger shuddered 
to think that it might have been his own fate, 
had the landlord chanced to have bestowed upon 
him such a companion. 

There was one man there who recognized the 
murdered person better than the landlord; for 
the latter knew only his name, while this man 
lived in his neighborhood, and was acquainted 
with his family. To him, then, was deputed the 
undesirable task of informing poor Blanche Du¬ 
ret of the overwhelming loss she had sustained. 

He found her just arisen, pale with the fright¬ 
ful night she had passed, but with newly-gathered 
hope, which morning mercifully brings to all 
anxious souls. The sun was shining upon the 
wet trees, the mists of last night’s storm were 
rolling from off the hills, and all nature seemed 
refreshed and gladdened. 

Blanche seemed surprised at the early visit of 
Auguste Dennet, but supposed that he came with 
a message from his wife, with whom she was 
quite intimate. When, however, she raised )m 
heavy eyes to his face, she knew that something 
had happened, and he thought it the better kind¬ 
ness not to leave her longer in suspense. It 
would have melted a stouter heart than the good 
Auguste Dennet’s, to see the tearless agony of 
Blanche. Not until the kind-hearted man had 
bethought himself of the baby up stairs, and had 
ran for k, with a woman's tact, and placed it 
within her arms, did a single tear flow. That 
deed saved her life or her reason, perhaps both. 

Auguste went back to the inn, and related the 
story of her desolation, with so many children to 
support; and there were generous hearts among 
the travellers tlfltt prompted them to contribute 
a sum which should keep the wolf from the door, 
until she could do something for herself. 

We must now retrace the course of the mur¬ 
derer, Louis Pellet. With the money and papers 
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he had stolen, he contrived to get to Paris, where 
he opened a shop as Claude Duret. In his name 
he organised a foreign legion for Algeria, and 
sailed for Oran in a government vessel. He was 
not heard of again until 1884. At that time be 
se-appeared upon the scene of his successful 
swindle against the French government. A 
large house, one of those in which gaming and 
every species of knavery are practised, was rent* 
ed by him under the name of Francois Lissard. 
Here he was mixed np with those who murdered, 
swindled and forged, yet contrived to keep dear 
of all blame. 

Yet Louis Pellet’s life was one of agony. Hot 
all his boldness, nor the ease with which he lent 
himself to criminal transactions, could banish 
from his heart and conscience the terrible night 
at the inn at Chene Tonnex. Before him always 
lay the blackened and distorted face of Claude 
Duret His other murder had been committed 
in a far different and less cruel and brutal a 
manner. A gunshot wound had speedily and 
perhaps painlessly sent his victim to his last ac¬ 
count; but here there were evidences of prolong¬ 
ed and frightful Suffering. The other had its 
rise in a quarrel, and was not unprovoked. Here 
an innocent man, reposing confidingly by his 
side, his sleep haunted by pure and lovely visions 
•f home, wife and children, murmuring their 
names unconsciously in that very slumber, and 
having encountered for their sake the fatigues 
and vexations of the day, had fallen into it. with 
the hope of bearing to them the next morning 
the gains which his weary labors had brought— 
O, it was frightful even to the criminal’s harden¬ 
ed conscience I 

Ho wonder then that a warrant to take him 
before the Correctional Police of Paris was re* 
•ceived by Louis Pellet with a quaking heart 
Although the offenoe for which he was arrested 
was fully specified, and was in itself trifling, yet 
somehow the wretched man seemed to have an 
impression, a presentiment, that any public 
charge against him, any suspicion that he was 
not ail that he appeared, would end in a disclo¬ 
sure of the whole of his miserable, wieked life. 

He appealed against the punishment, although 
it was only the light one of confinement in jail 
for five days. The judges were astonished at the 
genuine uneasiness which he exhibited, so much 
greater than the occasion seemed to warrant. 
Every step which he took, every word and look 
be gave, told of something coritealed—some un¬ 
der current of guilt, which his natural boldnesl 
could not conquer. His conduct excited suspi¬ 
cion. Little by little it came out; one by one 
his antecedents were discovered, and the rumor 


spread and grew. The French government be¬ 
coming cognizant of the circumstances, sent to 
the consul of the government of Savoy resident 
at Paris. 

Louis Pellet, having expiated the offence for 
which he was arrested; and from which he had 
appealed in vain, found himself regarded with a 
suspicion from which he found it difficult to es¬ 
cape while he remained at Paris. He left the 
city, but the police were npon his track, and he 
was arrested at Ivry, in virtue of a writ granted 
by the president on the demand of the Sardinian 
government 

If Blanche Duret had desired vengeance 
against the murderer of her husband, she would 
now have had it in full. He was executed, after a 
full and overwhelming proof of his identity with 
the slayer of poor Claude Duret and the escaped 
prisoner of Bonneville. 


THE MISERIES OF DISCONTENT. 

I have heard of a man that was angry with 
himself because he was no taller; and of a woman 
that broke her looking-glass because it would 
not show her face to be as young and handsome 
as her next neighbor’s was. And I knew anoth¬ 
er who had been given health and plenty, byt a 
wife that nature had made peevish, and her hus¬ 
band’s riches had made purse-proud; and must, 
because she was rich, and for no other virtue, sit 
in the highest pew in the church, which being 
denied her, she engaged her husband into a con¬ 
tention for it, and at last into a lawsuit with a 
dogged neighbor, who was as rich as he, and 
had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and 
lawsuits—for you must remember that both were 
rich, and must therefore have their wills. Well, 
this wilful, purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of her first husband; after which his wife 
vexed and chid, and chid and vexed, till she also 
chid and vexed herself into the grave—and so 
the wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
into a punishment, because tney wanted meek 
and thankful hearts, for those only can make ns 
happy. I knew a man that had health and rich¬ 
es, and several houses, all beautifnl and ready 
furnished ; and would often trouble himself and 
family to be removing from one house to another. 
And being asked by a friend why he removed so 
often from one house to another, replied, “It 
was to find contentment in some one of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, 
“If he would find contentment m any of his 
houses, he must leave himself behind him; for 
contentment will never dwell but in a meek and 
quiet soul .”—Izaak Walton . 


Thousands are hated, whilst none are ever 
loved, without a real cause. The amiable alone 
can be loved. In most situations of life the 
consciousness of innocence is our best shield and 
our firmest security. 
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CAPTAIN PAUL’S ADVENTURE. 

A “CHARCOAL SKETCH.” 


BT WILLIAM 8. WOODBBIDGE. 


“ I wAS.qaite young/’ the captain began his 
story, “ perhaps twenty-two or tjiree, when I 
took my first experience in teaching what they 
eall a “ deestrict school ” down east. I presume 
that I knew a precious little in those green and 
early days—probably about one fifth as much as 
I imagined I did—but after a very slight mental 
and a thoroughly physical examination, the 
committee decided that I was probably able to 
handle the big boys, and so passed favorably up¬ 
on my qualifications. I was therefore duly in¬ 
stalled in the rude pine board edifice at the cross¬ 
roads of the town; and during that memorable 
winter, I inaugurated therein what was afterwards 
styled ‘ Captain Paul’s reign of terror.* The 
committee were gratified to learn that they had 
not underrated my abilities; every hiding (as 
they designated corporal punishment) which I 
was called upon to administer to some rebellious 
urchin—and the occasions were by no means 
few—was an additional evidence of my signal 
proficiency in the science of instruction; and I 
speedily came to be known among the hitherto 
lawless troop of male scholars, ‘ as a master who 
wouldn’t take any words back.’ 

“ It was a comparatively easy task* to tame the 
stubborn wills of the large boys into subjection, 
by the application of overmastering physical 
force; but when it came to coercing the female 
element of the school into obedience—there was 
a labor compared to which I used to think the 
founding of the Roman empire a mere trifle! 
Such another set of spirits in the shape of fifteen 
or twenty rosy, rollicking, harum-scarum girls, 
filled to the lips with mischief, and perfectly reck¬ 
less in their confidence that 1 the master dassent 
whip them* I believe mortal pedagogue was 
never yet afflicted with 1 And they were right 
in their assumption; I could cudgel a great lub¬ 
berly delinquent of a boy, for a very slight in¬ 
fraction of discipline, and without disturbing a 
nerve; but when it came to feruling a girl, and 
as handsome a one as any of my female pupils, 
my manhood rebelled—I couldn’t do it—al¬ 
though not one of them that did not deserve it 
richly, and twenty times over. 

“ And how the witches did exult in their ex¬ 
emption ! how deliberately, and yet with what 
apparent innocence, would they transgress my 
regulations day after day, until it had almost be¬ 


come habitual 1 To be sure there were lighter 
punishments which could be inflicted; but these 
were treated with such good-humor and careless¬ 
ness, that I quickly perceived there was no effica* 
cy in them. Never was schoolmaster so hector¬ 
ed and bothered before; and I believe the male 
juveniles had to suffer a double infliction of birch 
on account of the unpunished delinquencies of 
the girls. 

“ But I may as well confess, before going any 
farther, that I was most desperately in love with 
the ringleader of the troop, Nelly Wilson by 
name, a bright-eyed rustic brunette of seventeen, 
with a really lovable nature beneath her wild 
flow of life and spirits. She had, as I thought, 
a kind of dormant affection for me; although 
the end and aim of every one of her school-hours 
seemed to be to pester the life out of me if possi¬ 
ble. And the minx knew how I felt towards 
her just as well as I did myself, though I had 
never told her; and, indeed, all the school seem¬ 
ed to know it; and I verily believe the gipsey 
loved to show me, by her general manner of 
comporting herself in school, that she had the 
whip-hand of me, and that she was very well 
aware of it This much is necessary to be re¬ 
lated, in order that you may perfectly understand 
the position of affairs in my little pine-board sove¬ 
reignty, as connected with the incident which 
I am about to tell you. 

“ The night previous to the day in question, 
I had attended a country frolic of some kind, 
which had been prolonged so far into the morn¬ 
ing, as to leave me little time for sleep before 
school hours. As a consequence, I was both 
tired and drowsy; although the young ladies of 
the school, who had attended the same merry¬ 
making, seemed never more alive and full of 
mischief. My eyelids were heavy, and my head 
confused all the forenoon, and in the afternoon, 
after combating the drowsy god for an hour, I 
sank into a profound slumber in my chair, re¬ 
gardless of school, scholars, or my duties to 
either. 

“ I had been sleeping, I suppose, for about 
half an hour, when I was awakened by a roar of 
laughter, in which the whole school joined most 
heartily. Angry at myself to discover that I 
had thus been taken off my guard, and fairly 
1 caught napping,’ I sprang up and sternly rap¬ 
ped for order. The effect was another explosion 
of mirth, more demonstrative than the first ; 
every eye was Doking at me, and a volley of 
Ha-ha’s 1 rained on me like a charge of grape 
and canister. Small boys looking fearfully, as 
though expecting an immediate visitation of 
birch for their breach of decorum, laughed in 
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spite of themselves; while m for the girls, they 
seemed almost convulsed with merriment, and 
led by Nell Wilson's silvery voice, they laughed 
as though they really enjoyed it—-which no 
doubt they did. 

“ I was dumb for a moment with anger and 
amazement; and it was a full minute before I 
warf able to thunder out a demand of the mean* 
ing of the scene. My only answer was a new 
burst of laughter; and thoroughly irritated, I 
made for one of the nearest boys, and inserting 
my fingers between his neck and coat collar, 
twitched him in no very gentle manner to the 
desk. 

“ ‘ Now Cell me, you young rascal/ I exclaim¬ 
ed, * what you are laughing at! Tell me, sir, or 
I'll skin you alive, as sure as—' 

“ * Please sir, don’t be angry/ the terrified boy 
interposed, not more than half sobered by my 
rough discipline. ‘ I couldn't help it, sir; but— 
ha, ha!—your face does look so funny I’ 

“ A perfect shriek of mirth from the school 
almost drowned his last words; and dropping 
the urchin as I heard them, I hastily consulted 
a small piece of a broken mirror which I had 
fastened at the end of the desk. Heavens and 
earth!—what a spectacle did my physiognomy 
present at that moment! Some mischievous 
hand, aided by a charred coal from the stove, 
had during my sleep, decorated my face after a 
fashion most ludicrous to behold. Two great 
dirty bars crossed each other at right angles on 
my forehead, an enormous moustache graced my 
upper lip, and my cheeks were blacked with as 
fierce a pair of whiskers as ever a French grena¬ 
dier could boast of. To crown the whole absurd 
picture, the corners of my mouth were extended 
upwards in a curving line most dolefully merry 
in effect, and altogether, I have an idea that I 
could have passed very creditably for a burlesque 
on one of the old representations of Don Quixote. 

My first impulse was to be ungovernably an¬ 
gry ; my next to wipe off the sooty cosmetic as 
well as I could with my handkerchief; and my 
third, which I immediately proceeded to put in 
effect, was to declare that unless the offender in¬ 
stantly made himself known, I should proceed 
to chastise every boy in school, forthwith! The 
threat was answered by the urchin who had al¬ 
ready fallen under my displeasure, in a whining 
voice, and with the words: 

“ * Please sir, it wasn’t ahoy!* 

“ I turned my eyes to the opposite side of the 
house. The girls had grown suddenly sober up¬ 
on this announcement, and more than one of 
them was glancing furtively at Nelly—who, on 
her port, was trying to maintain a composure 


which I could readily see she was far from feel¬ 
ing. There was little difficulty in singling out 
the culprit; and as little in determining upon 
my course. 

“ ‘ Nelly Wilson will remain after the others 
have gone/ I said. * School is dismissed.’ 

“ The scholars passed slowly out, with many 
a sympathizing look at the criminal, and one or 
two of her companions stopped to whisper in her 
ear. When we were at length alone together, I 
turned away from the window, and came and sat 
down by her side. 

“ * I suppose you will not deny that you did 
this, Nelly V I said, mildly. 

“‘Yes, sir—I did it/ was her reply. Her 
eyes dropped to her desk, and studiously avoided 
mine. 

“ ‘ May I ask why V She made no answer, 
but her fingers nervously nestled the leaves of a 
book. 

“‘Let me speak plainly with you, Nelly/ I 
said, throwing as much sorrow into my voice as 
I could well assume. ‘ I must confess myself 
grieved and surprised, that you have thought 
proper to thus injure my feelings, and wound 
my pride. Tell me, Nelly Wilson, if I have not 
labored faithfully for your advancement—if I 
have not bestowed especial pains on yourself, 
and acted towards you more like a dear friend 
than a severe teacher 1 Tell me—have I V 

“ Her lip trembled, as she gave a faint ‘ yes.' 

“ ‘ And yet, this is the way you reward me; 
by holding me up to the ridicule and mirth of 
my scholars ! Nelly, I had not expected this! 
From others I might have looked for it; but 
from you, whose interest has lain so near my 
heart, and for whose improvement I have labored 
so-—’ 

“Ipaused; there was no necessity for my 
proceeding further. Her feelings were touched, 
and the tears were dropping thick and fast from 
her eyes. She seemed really so deeply moved 
by my words, that 1 thought it advisable to 
leave her to herself for a moment; so I proceed¬ 
ed to the fragment of glass, to inspect my face 
again. But such a faee as it was! The appli¬ 
cation of the handkerchief had blackened the 
whole of it; and save one or two spots of white, 
the prevalent color was dusky enough. But I 
was recalled to the side of my pupil by hearing 
my name pronounced in a low voice. 

“ ‘ I have been very thoughtless and wicked/ 
she said, * and can hardly ask you to forgive me. 
Tell me, sir/ and she spoke beseechingly, ‘what 
I can do to show you that I know I have abused 
your kindness, but have resolved to do better in 
future!’ 
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“ 4 There is one thing, Nelly/ I replied, my 
voice trembling, I think, quite as much as her 
own; ’just one thing, which, if you will do, you 
can repair the injury you have done me, and 
make me your firm friend forever. Will you 
promise V 

" ‘ Gladly, sir. What is it «’ 

“ * I wish you to leave the school.' 

“ Her lips quivered again, and her eyes sought 
my face so reproachfully, that I cordially hated 
myself fbr giving her pain. 

" 1 But I only want you to leave it, to become 
my wife 1' I hastened to add. ' Nelly, dear Nel¬ 
ly Wilson, don’t you know that I love you better 
than anything else in this world, and want you 
for my own Nelly V 

“ I had taken her in my arms, and kissed her 
four or five times, before she was well over hor 
bewilderment. There was a glad, happy look 
on her face when I released her, which told me 
all that I was anxious to know; but as she ob¬ 
tained another full front view of my visage, it 
changed to an irresistibly comic expression. 

"‘Will you be my wife, dear Nelly V I 
repeated. 

" ‘ Wash your face, sir, and then I’ll think 
about it/ she managed to articulate, with a ring¬ 
ing peal of mirth which fairly made the room 
echo—and that before the tears were fairly dry 
on the face of the audacious little witch 1 ‘ Mur¬ 
der, what a face 1’ she cried. 

”1 concluded to accept the advice, and so 
started for the water-pail with the remark: 

" ‘ It’s evident that you were never intended 
for an artist, Nelly; you are laughing at your 
own coloring. ? 

“ ‘ No/ she retorted, with another convulsion 
of laughter; * the picture was a good one before 
you spoiled the effect of it with your handker¬ 
chief. O, how like the knight of the rueful coun¬ 
tenance you did look!’ 

" I admitted myself rather worsted in the en¬ 
counter, and devoted myself zealously for the 
next five minutes, in restoring ray face to its 
original hue. I anticipated no end of hectoring 
from the merry-hearted £irl on the subject; but 
when she discovered, as she shortly did, that my 
frantic efforts to kiss her had somewhat darken¬ 
ed the red of her lips, besides leaving several 
unseemly blotches of charcoal on her cheek, she 
was quite content to drop the whole subject. 
Well—I walked home with her that night, and 
coaxed her at last, to say in so many words, that 
she did love me, and that she would marry me.’’ 

" And did she V* we all asked in a breath. 

" Ask her yourselves; that's her by the table 
yonder, darning stockings, and laughing just 


like the Nelly Wilson of that old pine school- 
house, to hear me tell this story 1’’ 

“ What—Aunt Nelly ! Is it possible she is 
the heroine of your tale f’* 

“ Certainly. And I tell you what; boys/' #nd 
Captain Paul removed bis pipe from his mouth, 
and slapped his knee emphatically, “ after see¬ 
ing a great many nor’ westers, and any quantity 
of rough sea weather, I do declare that 1 never 
knew so awful a moment as that in which I dis¬ 
covered the charcoal on my face, which was put 
there by the hand of that same Nelly Wilson 1’* 


AN AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE. 

In bygone years, before the gold-fields were 
overrun by the rush of emigrants, and when 
gold-holes were as plentiful as blackberries, a 
party of two or three men, having worked out a 
gooa claim, which had yielded, say five hundred 
pounds a man, would forward their gold to the 
treasury at Melbourne by escort, and follow after 
themselves for a colonial spree. An expensive 
hotel would be chosen, behind the bar of which 
there being a pretty girl, the moat susceptible of 
the bachelors was sure to be caught and married 
within a day or two. Half a dozen massive gold 
rings, as many silk and satin dresses, bonnets 
and shawls, being procured to complete the 
bride’s trousseau , the newly-married couple would 
enjoy abundance of peace as long as the money 
lasted—about a fortnight; when the bridegroom 
would return to the diggins, and the bride back 
again to service, where she might be seen early 
some fine morning, dressed in satin, polishiog 
the grates. In illustration of this spirit of whole¬ 
sale prodigality, I heard an amusing Btory of a 
party of miners who were dining at a first-class 
hotel in Melbourne. After dinner, champagne 
and claret were introduced; the former was 
voted no better than ginger beor, and the latter 
declared to be execrable stuff. A bright thought, 
however, rescued the party from the difficulty, 
and they immediately ordered a pint of rum 
each, directing the waiter to “ charge it the same 
as the swells’ wine .”—London News. 


THUS CYPRESS TREE. 

It was formerly a custom among the Syrians 
to bury their dead without the walls of their cit¬ 
ies ; and at the hoar when the body of the de¬ 
ceased was lowered into its last solemn resting- 
place, a cypress tree was planted at the head of 
the grave by the nearest relative of the deceased, 
and he conceived it to be his duty ever after to 
furnish it a copious supply of pure water and 
rich soil. The tree was visited weekly by the 
one who planted it, and often bv the whole fami¬ 
ly, who there performed their religious rites. 
Thus it is that the cypress trees in that country 
are so numerous and grow to such an enormous 
size—some of them being 120 feet in height As 
their dark and sombre foliage overshadows the 
tombs of the departed, they furnish a welcome 
resting-place for the wearied traveller, and pre¬ 
sent a pleasing contrast to the otherwise bright 
and joyous scenery of the Holy Land .—Travels 
in the Last. 
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[ouenui.] 

A FRAGMENT. 


BY HENRY WARD. 


*Tis twilight’s holy, mystic hour 
The air with mournful music fills; 

The sun sinks low into the west, 

Night’s shades are on the distant hills; 

And I am sitting sad alone, 

Thinking of days now gone and past, 

And as I sit and muse and dream, 

The tears—white tears flow fast. 

How sweet to sit in twilight’s shade, 

And view the spectres of the past; 

E’en though o’er all our thoughts and aims 
A gloom, dark gloom is cast 

Visions of loved ones now no more— 

Of happy boors, how sad they rise! 

And as those pictures grow more dim, 
Methinks I see beyond the skies. 

Bright forms seem flitting to and fro— 
Forms of loved ones nnforgot; 

Friends that I knew in the long ago, 

Friends that now can see me not 

I long to join them in their home, 

From sin and sorrow free for aye; 

Where tears will ever cease to flow, 

And in bright paths the feet will stray. 

[ORIGINAL.] 

A TERRIBLE NIGHT IN BALTIMORE. 

BY PERCY GARNETT. 


I am bo politician. I am a provision dealer 
—a wholesale provision dealer, doing business 
in New York city. Having commenced my ver¬ 
itable history with the above assertion, it is nec¬ 
essary that I should inform the reader how it was 
that I was a member of the New York delega¬ 
tion to the Democratic Convention held in the 
city of Baltimore last year. 

One evening in the latter end of May, I was 
seated with my wife in onr pretty hoose in 
Eighth Street, enjoying a fragrant cap of tea, for 
if there is one thing that I'm a good jndge of it 
is tea. My wife had been shopping, and while I 
was sipping my Hyson flavored with Orange 
Pekoe, she was showing me her purchases. She 
was expatiating on a “love of a bonnet," when 
we were both startled by a violent ring at the 
bell; and in a minute or two afterwards a servant 
entered, informing me that Mr. Lawrence Ardew 
wished to see me immediately. As Ardew was a 
particular friend of mine, I immediately ordered 
him to be admitted. 


“ Gunby,” said Ardew, as soon as he had paid 
his respects to my wife (I shoald have told yon 
before that my name is Jonathan Gunby), 
“ Gunby, I want you to do me a great favor." 

“ What is it, my dear fellow ?” I replied. I 
could afford to be affectionate, for I knew that 
Ardew was too rich to want money. 

" You know I am a politician,” said Ardew. 

“ I know you are," I returned, “ and much 
good has it done you. To my certain knowledge 
you have not received a cent benefit from it yec; 
on the other hand you have spent a good many 
hundred dollars." 

“Just wait till-is elected president, and 

then you will see what you will see; but, that is 
not the question. I am a delegate to the Bal¬ 
timore Convention, and I want you to act as my 
substitute." 

“ What!" I cried, jumping up from my chair in 
excitement, “ I, Jonathan Gunby, wholesale pro¬ 
vision dealer, act as a member of a political con¬ 
vention ! never, my dear friend, never!" 

“ But you must. I will pay all expenses, and 
the trip will do you good. I have noticed that 
you seem to be a good deal thinner than you used 
to be, a change is the very thing for you. Balti¬ 
more is a beautiful city. The fact is, I have an 
important law suit coming on, and it is utterly 
impossible that I can leave New York. You 
must do this favor for me, my dear Gunby." 

“But, Ardew, I never attended a political 
meeting in my life," I replied, somewhat soften¬ 
ed by the fact that all my expenses would be paid* 
“ I should make a blockhead of myself, for I 
know nothing of the rules and regulations of such 
assemblies." 

“ You don’t want to know anything; all that 
you have to do is to vote through thick and thin 
for-." 

“ But I don’t like the man." 

“ You have nothing to do with that. I do like 
him and you will be voting for me." 

“ You are right—I forgot that." 

“ Jonathan shall not go to that awful rowdy city, 
Baltimore," said my wife. “ He will be killed 
by the ‘ Plug Uglies,’ 1 Blood Tubs ’ or ‘ Black 
Snakee.’ It’s not safe tb walk the streets there. 
I’ll never consent to his going." 

“ You need have no fear on that head, madam," 
said Ardew; “ they have got a new police there, 
and Baltimore is now one of the quietest cities in 
the Union." 

I need not detail any more of the conversation, 
suffice it to say, that Ardew persuaded me to act 
in his place, and a hint of a handsome present 
from the monumental city, so modified my wife 
that she too gave her consent. 
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On the appointed day, provided with the nec¬ 
essary vouchers, I started on my journey—hav¬ 
ing first faithfully promised my wife that I would 
not venture in the streets of Baltimore after dark. 
I^shall not detail the particulars of my journey; 
were I to do so, I might describe how crowded 
we were; how we were annoyed by a squalling 
infant that it was utterly impossible to silence; 
how we were delayed in the crossing of the Sus¬ 
quehanna by some accident to the ferry-boat; 
how everybody talked politics until I was per¬ 
fectly sfck of it ; how I tried to read, but could 
not on account of the perfect Babel around me; 
how I endeavored to make fun of the boys who 
sold apples, and had the laugh turned against me 
by those youthful venders of that wholesome 
fruit. All this, and a great deal more, I might 
tell, but as every traveller goes through the same 
experiences it would only be repeating an old 
story. 

We reached Baltimore at last, and I was im¬ 
mediately driven to Barnum’s Hotel. I had 
some difficulty in making my way up to the 
clerk’s counter, the hall was so crowded with 
people. 

“ All full, sir/' said the gentlemanly clerk, as 
I pulled the book towards me to enter my namo. 

There was no help for it; I went round to the 
Gilmor House, and received the same reply. It 
was the same with the Eutaw, the Howard House 
and half a dozen other hotels. It was getting 
dark, and my case began to grow desperate. I 
began to think that I should have to sleep in the 
hack all night. 

“ Try Old Town, Bill,” said a friend to the 
hackman, who saw my dilemma. 

“ There are only third and fourth rate inns 
there,” said the driver, “ and perhaps the gentle¬ 
man would not like to lodge there for a night?” 

“ Anywhere that I can get a bed, my good fel¬ 
low,” I returned. ** It is no use being particular 
at such a time as this.” 

The horses* heads were turned round, and we 
proceeded down Baltimore Street over a bridge 
which spanned a muddy stream of water, called 
Jones’s Falls, I believe. We then plunged into 
a mass of intricate, narrow streets, and at last 
stopped before the door of a very ordinary look¬ 
ing tavern. It bore a nondescript looking sign 
which I was told represented a golden angel, by 
which name the tavern was known. 

I entered and made my stereotyped inquiiy 
whether I could have a bed there for the night. 
The landlord, a thick, burly looking man with 
a gleam of latent humor in his face, shook his 
head and repeated to me the hateful words—“ all 
full.” 


I turned to go away, but was recalled by the 
voice of the host. 

“ Would you mind sharing a bed with another 
party ?” said he. 

I glanced out of doors; it was quite dark, and 
a cold wind had arisen from the north. 

" If there is no help for it, I suppose I must,” 
I replied, “ although to tell you the truth, it is by 
no means agreeable to me;” and I inwardly heap¬ 
ed denunciations on Ardew’s head for persuad¬ 
ing me to be his substitute. 

M Your bedfellow is a quiet fellow when he is 
asleep—although I must say he is rather violent 
when annoyed. He sleeps very soundly, and all 
you have to do is to be careful not to awaken him. 
He has been in bed some time.” 

I must make a humiliating confession to the 
reader; I am not a brave man. I have often 
tried to persuade myself that I am, but stem 
truth compels me to state that a greater coward 
does not exist than myself. The landlord’s de¬ 
scription of my bedfellow was anything but as% 
suring, and I was on the point of declining, when 
the proprietor of the Golden Angel, no doubt 
reading what was transpiring in my mind, ex¬ 
claimed : 

" You are not afraid, are you ?” 

"Afraid! I should think not, indeed,” Ire- 
turned, for I was too much a coward to brave be¬ 
ing thought one. I accept your offer of half a 
bed. Bring me some brandy and water and a 
cigar.” 

I sat down at one of the little tables in the bar¬ 
room, and puffing away at my cigar I tried to 
persuade myself that I was very jolly. It was a 
miserable attempt, however. I had previously 
supped at a restaurant in a more modem part of 
the city. After my cigar was finished, I asked 
to be shown to my chamber. The landlord took 
upon himself the task of Joeing my conductor, 
and I followed him up a narrow, rickety stair¬ 
case. We kept on ascending until we reached 
the top of the house, when we entered a mod¬ 
erately sized room, but much cleaner than I had 
expected to find it. The ceiling was very low, 
and inclined in front to the slope of the roof. 
The apartment contained but one bed, which 
was placed against the wall near the door. At 
the opposite end of the chamber waB a table, plac¬ 
ed between two windows which looked out on 
the roof. 

The landlord placed the lamp on the table, 
and I noticed that he shielded the light with his 
hand as he passed near the bed. 

“ Be sure and don’t take the light near him,” 
whispered the proprietor of the Golden Angel; 
“ nothing wakes him sooner than that Yon see, 
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I don't know how ho might like my putting an¬ 
other man with him; and he's a very ugly cus¬ 
tomer when he's riled, I can tell yon." 

" I shall be careful/' I replied. 

“ That's right! Good night/' he whispered, 
and left the room. 

He had no sooner gone than I cautiously sat 
down, taking care not to make the least noise. I 
then calmly surveyed my position. It was cer¬ 
tainly not a very enviable one. According to the 
landlord's account, my companion for the night 
was anything hut an amiable character. If I 
should chance to awaken him I knew not what 
might occur. He might assault me dangerously 
before I could enter into any explanation. I 
half resolved to pass the night in the chair, and 
not retire to bed at all. But it was one of those 
old-fashioned, high-backed chairs, and made such 
an uncomfortable seat that I soon got. tired. I 
then ventured to glance if and the room. My 
eyes naturally fell on the bed. There was one 
thing that consoled me, my companion appeared 
to be in a deep sleep, for he did not even move. 
I could see the ridge made by his feet at the end 
of the bed, and that was all. I also noticed that 
the bed was a very large one. The man who 
had possession of it lay near the wall, and there 
was plenty of space between him and the out¬ 
side for me to lie without touching him. I 
screwed my courage up, and began to undress— 
but I suddenly remembered the landlord's words, 
that the stranger was “ an ugly customer when he 
was riled," which made me desist. The thought 
struck me that I might manage to lie on the floor, 
but a moment's examination settled that ques¬ 
tion in the negative, for the floor was entirely 
bare, and the air blew very cold through the 
wide chinks in the planking. I cast my eyes 
up to the ceiling, and noticed for the first 
time that a heavy beam studded with numerous 
books ran through the apartment; but as I was 
not a bird and could not perch there, this discov¬ 
ery was but of little use to me. 

Half an hour passed away in this state of in¬ 
decision. I stole cautiously to one of the win¬ 
dows, and gazed on the beautiful city bathed in 
the 4ight of a full moon. How quiet and calm 
everything looked ! But the air felt fresh and 
cold, and I closed the window and resumed my 
seat on the chair. I then found myself wonder¬ 
ing what avocation my friend in bed followed. 
I had forgotten to ask the landlord. I suddenly 
cast my eyes on a heap of clothes which lay on 
a trunk, covered over with a handkerchief, no 
doubt belonging to the sleeper. My cariosity 
got the better of my politeness, and before I 
scarcely knew what I was about, I found myself 
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examining his apparel. The handkerchief which 
covered them was a coarse cotton one, and his 
clothes were of coarse homespun, and were such 
as are usually worn by drovers. My companion 
then was evidently a drover—a rough class of 
men who usually stand upon very little ceremony. 

Partially undressed as I was, I began to feel 
very cold—but before I ventured into bed I de¬ 
termined to try an experiment to see if the drover 
slept soundly or not. I took off one of my boots, 
and holding it np let it fall to the floor. I had 
taken the precaution to leave the bed-room door 
open, so that I could make a run for it if neces¬ 
sary. I fixed my eyes on the bed as I let the 
boot fall. The drover was evidently a sound 
sleeper, for, although the noise made was consid¬ 
erable, he did not make the slightest motion. 
This decided me, and I hastily finished undress¬ 
ing and crept into bed. 

Of course I was very careful not to touch my 
companion. I do not know how long I lay 
awake, but the novelty of my situation drove 
sleep from my eyelids for some time. By de¬ 
grees, however, the strangeness of my position 
wore off. I felt reassured by my bedfellow's 
sound sleep, and the gentle murmuring of the 
breeze outside caused me to follow his example. 

I have no idea how long I slept before I com¬ 
menced to dream. I suddenly, however, thought 
that my companion woke up, and sat upright in 
bed; that he glared around him, and at last his 
eyes fell upon me. He then uttered a terrible 
cry and threw himself upon me. In spite of my 
natural cowardice I saw that if I did not struggle 
I should be killed. I thought I seized him by 
the throat, and tightening my grasp, I saw him 
getting black in the face. His hands fell power¬ 
less by his side, a smothered groan escaped him, 
but still I pressed his throat tighter, tighter—his 
face grew blacker and blacker. 

In an agony of fear I awoke, and what was my 
horror and dismay to find that my hand was 
really pressing my companion's throat I He did 
not move nor stir, and his body felt as cold as 
ice. 

“ Good God!" I exclaimed, aloud. “ Can he 
be dead 1" 

I jumped out of bed. Morning had dawned, 
although the sun had not yet risen. I rushed to 
the window and pulled back the curtain. I then 
ran to the bed again and looked at my compan¬ 
ion. My worst fears were realized. 

He was dead—black in the face—strangled in 
my sleep I 

I shall not attempt to describe my sensations 
at this horrid spectacle. My body was bathed 
in a cold perspiratton, my hands trembled, and 
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for a few moments I believe I was bereft of my 
senses. I recovered bj degrees—bat it was on¬ 
ly to realize in a more acute.degree the horrors of 
my situation. There lay roy victim—and I was 
a murderer! My trial, conviction and the hid¬ 
eous gallows all passed in rapid review before 
me. What defence could I make ? Who would 
believe me? I sat down, buried my face in my 
hands, and sobbed like a child. My wife, my 
own comfortable home, should I ever see them 
again? 

What was to be done ? Should I arouse the 
house and make a clean breast of it ? But what 
could I say ? Tell them I had killed a man in 
my sleep ? Not a soul would believe the story. 
Could I effect my escape? Impossible—the 
crime would be discovered before I could leave 
the city, and I should be arrested—and then the 
law would take its course, and I should be hang¬ 
ed by the neck until I was dead. 

" Hanged by the neck!** Yes, that would be my 
fate. As this terrible thought crossed my mind, 
I cast my eyes round the chamber, and they fell 
npon the beam with the hooks in it From* 
thence they wandered to the handkerchief cover¬ 
ing the dead man's clothes. A means of safety 
suddenly suggested itself to my mind. Suppose 
I could make it appear that the man had com¬ 
mitted suicide. Yes, that was my only chance, 
and I determined to put it into execution. 

I took the dead man's handkerchief and ad¬ 
vanced to the corpse with a great deal of repug¬ 
nance, but with more courage than I coaid have 
anticipated, my ofen fearful situation no doubt 
animating me to an extent I should never other¬ 
wise have dreamed of. I made a noose in the 
handkerchief, and slipped it over the dead man's 
neck. I then lifted the body out of bed, and 
standing on a chair fastened the other end of the 
handkerchief to a hook in the beam. I now let 
the body go, and it swung in space I 

I jumped into bed, and shut my eyes to close 
the horrid sight from my gase. I determined to 
wait there until somebody should come into the 
room, and then pretend that I knew nothing at 
all about it, but that the man must have got up 
in the night and hanged himself. 

I lay quaking and trembling for over an hour. 
It grew broad daylight. I felt the sun shining 
directly on the bed, but I dare not open my eyes 
for fear that I should encounter the dangling 
corpse. Suddenly I heard the steps of two men 
on the stairs. They appeared to be carrying 
something heavy between them. The long an¬ 
ticipated moment was approaching. In a few 
seconds more they would discover the body. 
My life depended in a great degree upon their 


opinion. If they were deceived by my ruse , oth¬ 
ers might be also. 

The door opened, aad two men entered the 
chamber, placing something heavy on the floor. 

“ Well, I'm blessed if the man hasn't bin and 
hanged himself again," exclaimed a voice, which 
I recognized to be the landlord's. 

“ By golly! that's true," said the other man. 
“ No, I see how it is, the stranger found out the 
trick yon played on him, and not liking the idea 
of sleeping with a corpse, he tacked him op there 
to get him oat of the way." 

“ You're right," replied the landlord; “ well, 
he's a cool *un anyhow, and would yon believe it, 
last night I thought he was a coward ?—that only 
shows how easy it is to be mistaken in people. 
And now he sleeps as sound as a church; let's 
be careful not to wake him." 

I breathed freely; for I immediately under¬ 
stood the whole matted. The landlord had put 
me to sleep with a dead man. I heard them 
take down the body and put it into a coffin—for 
it was that they had brought with them. They 
carried it away, and I was left to myself. With 
my mind thus relieved I fell asleep, and enjoyed 
two hours delicious slumber. I then got up, 
dressed myself, and proceeded coolly down stairs. 

“ Good morning," said I to the landlord, who 
was behind the bar. 

“ Good morning, sir," he replied, sheepishly; 
" I hope you slept well." 

“ Splendidly," I returned; M my bedfellow gave 
me some trouble at fir8t,but I soon got rid of him." 

“ I know you did," returned mine host, with a 
knowing wink. “ Well, I must say you are the 
coolest chap I ever saw." 

Not another word passed between us with ref¬ 
erence to the affair. I afterwards learned from 
the conversation of people while I was at break¬ 
fast, that my companion for the night was a 
drover, who, having made a ruinous speculation 
in cattle, had committed suicide by hanging him¬ 
self in the chamber the night before. 

I left the Golden Angel that morning, having 
obtained quarters at Barnum's Hotel. I went 
to the Convention, voted six hundred times for 
-, and returned home, having given full satis¬ 
faction to Mr. Ardew. 

I told my adventure to my friends—not as I 
have told it to you, dear reader, but with the 
same construction that the landlord of the Gold¬ 
en Angel put upon it. Everybody thought that 
I had displayed extraordinary coolness and in¬ 
trepidity. There is one thing, however, to which 
I have fully made up my mind, and that is, I 
will never attend another political convention as 
long as I live. 
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[ouonrAL.] 

A LYRIC FOR THIS FLOWERS. 


BT JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Q, how they fede!—they fell!—they die! 

They die, and no one grieves— 

Nature’s fair, fragile family, 

The family of leaves! 

Can these be they—the fresh, the sweet, 
That beautified the infant year? 

These sere leaves rustling at my feet, 

Shrill whisper—here! 

Already blasted, noisome soon 
Are these—that festering multitude, 

The bud of April, ledf of June, 

The glories of the wood, 

That roofed its green aisles with their mass, 
And t dickering in the golden ray, 

Paved with mosaic rich its grass? 

Alas 1 even they! 

Yes, these are they whose myriads made 
Landscapes of glorious hue; 

The massive grandeur of whose shade 
Relieved heaven’s glare of blue. 

And such the glories of our globe! 

The imperial purple’s own 
Are but cbncealed corruption’s robe, 

And canopy, and throne 1 
And even thy radiant brows, loved one, 

Are but as these—now fluttering on 
The oak's topmost branches in the sun, 

Now fallen, fallen, gone 1 


rosMnriL.] 

THE MADHOUSE, 

AND ITS INMATES. 

BT EDWARD X. FRANK LIN. . 


It was a large gloomy-Iooking structure, built 
of dark-colored stone, supported by two heavy 
wings, and situated upon a gentle eminence just 
at the outer suburbs of the city. I paused by 
the gate, and placed my hands upon its latch. 

“ Shall we enter?” I asked of my companion. 

" Since you have mentioned it, yes,” he repli¬ 
ed ; “ although I shall probably be unable to dis¬ 
possess myself of the melancholy associations 
which such a place always casts around one for 
days to come. It seems so horribly desolate a 
thing, my’dear friend,” he continued, as we 
walked slowly up the bare avenue leading to the 
entrance, " to entomb yourself from the glorious 
sunlight of such a day as this, even for a few 
moments, in that dreary house 1 however, ft 


seems to me like its unfortunate inmates—wear- 
ing a cold, sombre exterior, with no warm and 
pleasant life within.” 

Oar ring at the door was answered by the 
usher, and we were admitted to the interior of 
the building. Accompanied by one of the keep¬ 
ers, we proceeded to Examine it with the melan¬ 
choly interest which such scenes are apt to in¬ 
spire. There was indeed little of cheerfulness 
about the place or its belongings; the poor 
wrecks of miserable humanity surrounded us, 
and the spectacle was fraught with the most sol¬ 
emn suggestions. Seated on benches, or lying 
in coarse hammocks, slung from the wall, were 
the harmless lunatics of the establishment; some 
of diem sitting idly with folded hands and vacant 
eyes, others playing with pieces of string or wood, 
which had been furnished for their occupation; 
and one, who particularly drew my attention, 
was sitting before the grated window earnestly 
counting alond the panes which composed it. 
Numbering them in their order, and indicating 
each with his raised finger, he would Blowly 
count one, two , three, four, Jive —and then, appa¬ 
rently losing the pane he had last numbered, he 
would begin again at the first, count down to the 
sixth, with the same result, and so continue his 
strange employment, as the keeper informed ns, 
throughout the entire day 1 

“ This is his sole occupation,” the latter ob¬ 
served ; "he has been here now for almost four 
years, every day of which he has spent in this 
way before that very window 1 He was an opti¬ 
cian before he came here, and lost his mind over 
some improvement in telescopes, which he had 
projected. He meant, I have understood, to in¬ 
troduce Jive new glasses into the tube of the in- 
Itrument; and he seems now to be conscious of 
nothing save the numerals up to six.” 

Ranged in the middle of one of the stone-paved 
corridors was a row of iron-barred cells; and as 
we passed hurriedly before them, the awful spec¬ 
tacle of glaring eyes, gnashing teeth, hands work¬ 
ing convulsively at the bars, and the sound of the 
most horrible yells and laughter from within, as¬ 
sured us that this was the maniacs 1 quarter. 
Leaving these unpleasant sights and sounds be¬ 
hind us, we gained the extremity of the corridor, 
and awaited the movements of the keeper. He 
had paused in a corner somewhat remote from 
us, and as he beckoned us to approach, we un¬ 
hesitatingly repaired to the spot. A man was 
sitting on the stone flagging, his head bent, so 
that his face was entirely invisible to ns, and his 
right hand busily engaged in tracing with a piece 
ef chalk, on the smooth surface of the stones, the 
name “Lacille.” As often as he had written it, 
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his left hand, with a damp doth which it grasped, 
erased it; and thus he continued for several mo¬ 
ments, alternately writing and erasing, and appa¬ 
rently unconscious of our presence. 

“ This is his employment,’' said the keeper, in 
a low voice, “ or rather part of it He will show 
you the rest in a moment” 

The man at this instant suspended his occupa¬ 
tion and looked up. He seemed to he a taH» 
slender person, of not more than thirty years of 
age, with keen black eyes and a fair, pale face, 
which wore an expression which I cannot hope 
to describe. There was constantly in. it such a 
mingling of deep melancholy with inanimate un¬ 
consciousness—the perfect absence of soul—as 
would have drawn tears from the eyes, and pity 
from the breast, of the most hardened. He dis¬ 
covered no surprise or alarm at seeing us so near 
him, but simply raising his finger, whispered, 
impressively: 

“ Hush 1 hush 1 She is dying —she is dead I” 

His hands fell listlessly in his lap, and his 
head fell forward upon his chest. A moment he 
remained thus, and then, without elevating his 
eyes, he began to sing a plaintive air, which, fa¬ 
miliar as it was to me, I had never heard so 
sweetly rendered. His voice was subdued to a 
low key, aud had all the liquid depth and ex¬ 
pression of a woman’s. Singing it through once, 
he turned again to the employment in which we 
had interrupted him, and continued to trace the 
name, Lucille, upon the flagging. 

“ His story is simple, but very touching,” the 
keeper observed. “He has been with us full 
seven years, without the slightest change, either 
in his manner of occupying himself, which you 
have seen, or in the lamentable condition of his 
mind. It was caused by the death of a beautiful 
girl, whose name he is writing on the stones, to 
Whom he was affianced, and whom he loved de¬ 
votedly. 

“They were to have been united upon the 
very day following that on which she died; and 
the poor youth, returning after an absence of a 
week, was informed that his darling had been 
seized but a few hours before with a malignant 
fever, and now lay at the point of death! Hur¬ 
rying to her bedside, he found her in the last 
moments of dissolution, perfectly insensible of 
the presence of the weeping friends and relatives 
around her, and faintly singing, in her uncon¬ 
sciousness, the touching little air which you have 
just heard. She died without recognizing him, 
and his mind was utterly prostrated and over¬ 
borne by the cruel shock. His helpless, harm¬ 
less insanity is, 1 think, the most sorrowful pic¬ 
ture of human woe that my experience has ever 


shown me. He seems, deranged as he is, devoted 
wholly to the memory of his lost Lucille.” 

The poor demented being quickly raised his 
eyes as he caught the sound of the name which 
was half-written beneath his hand, and raising 
his finger again, he exclaimed, in a thrilling 
whisper, “ Lucille, did you say f Hush 1—hush 1 
She is dying—sfa is dead!” And once more he 
commenced the singing of the plaintive air. 

“Let‘us go,” my friend whispered, wearily 
taking my arm. " I have seen enough. I can 
bear no more misery such as this 1” 

And so, re-passing the iron cages of the howl¬ 
ing maniacs, and the window where the crazed 
optician still drearily numbered the panes, we 
stepped with sighs of relief into the cheerful sun¬ 
shine, from which we seemed to have been buried. 


PEBIOD WHEN COAL WAS FORMED. 

Of the lapse of time in the formation of our 
coal fields we cannot have the faintest concep¬ 
tion ; it is only measured by Him with whom a 
thousand years are as one day. But the magni¬ 
tude of the time is not surpassed by the bound¬ 
lessness of the providential care which laid up 
these terrestrial treasures in store for his chil¬ 
dren, whom He was afterwards to call into being. 
Let me, therefore, dismiss this profitless subject 
with one illustration. Mr. Maclaren, by a happy 
train of reasoning, for which I refer the reader 
to his “ Geology of Fife,” arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that it would require a thousand years to 
form a bed of coal one yard thick. Now, in the 
South Wales coal-field, there is a thickness of 
coal more than thirty yards, which would have 
required a period of thirty thousand years in its 
formation. If we, now, assume that the fifteen 
thousand feet of sedimentary materials was de¬ 
posited at the average rate of two feet in a cen¬ 
tury, corresponding to the rate of subsidence, 
it would have required three million eight hun¬ 
dred and seven years to produce this coalfield.— 
Hull's Coal Fields of Great Britain . 


STRENGTH OF THE TIGER. 

The strength of the tiger is prodigious. By a 
single cuff of his great forepaw he will break the 
sktSl of an ox as easily as you or I could smash 
a gooseberry, and then taking his prey by the 
neck, will straighten his muscles ana march off 
at a half-trot with only the hoof and tail of the 
animal trailing on the ground. An eminent 
traveller relates that a buffalo belonging to a 
peasant in India having got helplessly fixed in a 
swamp, its owner went to seek assistance of his 
neighbors to drag it out. While he was gone, 
however, a tiger visited the spot, and unceremo¬ 
niously slew and drew the buffalo out of the 
mire, and had just got it comfortably over his 
shoulders, preparatory to trotting home, when 
the herdsman and his friends approached. The 
buffalo, which weighed more than a thousand 
pounds, had its skull fractured, and its body 
nearly emptied of blood.— Wild Sports of the 
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[oBionriL.] 

\ LUTES 

On a Pink* blossoming on the Birthday of a deceased 
V Friend, Nov. 18,18flO. 


it M* lEWIS. 


A little bud, its crimson petals opening 
To the clear sunshine and cold northern ain, 

Awakens busy thoughts and sad emotions— 
Thoughts of the past and visions oweet and tare. 

This day, long time ago. another blossom, 

A human flower, unfolded to the sun; 

Now passed from earth’s clear sunshine to its bosom: 
A long life, yet we see its course is run. 

Life ever changes—’tie with sad emotions 

We see our friends pass downward to the grave, 

Unknowing of their future, as an ocean 
Engulfing all, and none have power to save! 

Tet beautiful new forms are ever rising— 

Though to our hearts oft weary, chilled and torn, 

Unwelcome—yet with love and joy surprising, 
They reach the fount of life, and grief is borne 

With more of hope, with frith, and gladness, even, 
And light smiles o’er us, and yre rise in light 

To nobler views, and nobler purpose given, 

Till earth seems robed in lustre’heavenly bright. 


[ouanrAL.] \ 

THE BROTHERS. 

BT MARY A. MOWBLL. 

A long and lofty apartment, the diningroom 
of a noble old English mansion house, was redo¬ 
lent of perfume from the masses of mingled hon¬ 
eysuckle and roses that grew profusely around the 
balconied windows, closely curtaining the interior 
of the room from outer inspection. A table stretch¬ 
ed half way across the centre, from which a snow 
white cloth—on which were embroidered the 
arms of the Herberts—reached the floor, and the 
quantity of silver plate, gold-lined, and bearing 
the same crest, proving that the present family 
retained the old heirlooms held so sacred among 
the English nobility. 

Tet they who now occupied the mansion of 
the Herberts, were far from inheriting the wealth 
of that ancient house. A few pieces of forest 
land were left from the wreck made by the last 
possessor; the old mansion itself, in many parts 
sadly out of repair; and the untouched silver, the 
books in the library and the time-worn furniture, 
were all that remained of former glories. In the 
stables, where once a splendid stud of horses. 


surpassed only by the king’s, were to be seen, 
was silence and emptiness; and the broad woods 
that once waved over the wide domain, present¬ 
ed only a wasteof low stamps with a few green 
leaves springing out from the ruins. 

Harry-Herbert was a spendthrift, a sensualist 
—the one blot upon a fair escutcheon—the shame 
and disgrace of good and pious parents, who liv¬ 
ed to see their fair mansion falling into decay, 
through the recklessness of their son, and then 
laid down their gray bain in the family tomb. 

The estate went to the child of a dead cousin of 
Harry, Herbert—a retired officer in the navy, 
whose half pay scarcely kept his family in the 
necessaries of life. It was a godsend to Richard 
. Herbert, this decaying old mansion and its sur¬ 
roundings. Ho brought to its shades a gentle 
and beautiful wife and twin boys, and began life 
again, more like a country gentleman than as 
the heir of the Herberts. It suited him better to 
be called by his naval title of lieutenant, than ad¬ 
dressed as Lord Herbert; and his voluntary de¬ 
sire to put aside the distinctions of a mere name, 
made him intensely popular with the surround¬ 
ing gentry. In proportion as ho laid by rank he 
gained friends. His slight lameness made him a 
hero at once, and perhaps no one of the family, 
from time immemorial, was half so much beloved 
as the present incumbent of Herbert Hall. 

But Richard Herbert, who had all his days be¬ 
fore this, experienced only hard fare and indif¬ 
ferent Ipdging, had scarcely lived two years in 
the comparative plenty and happiness of the old 
estate, when he was called to resign All earthly 
possessions, leaving his widow and children, how¬ 
ever, in undisputed right to ail that had descend¬ 
ed to him, and an interest also in his country’s 
grateful appreciation of his service. The king 
himself—the hearty old sailor-king, William IV. 
—whose battles Richard Herbert had helped to 
fight, granted an interview to the widow, and 
shook the bands of the two fair boys who re¬ 
minded him of his old officer, as he graciously 
declared. He persisted in calling their mother 
Lady Herbert; but she never wore the title, 
preferring to follow the wishes of her unassuming 
husband. 

On the day of rich perftime, one of June's 
loveliest and last, the twin boys, now grown al¬ 
most to man’s estate, were about to leave their 
mother and home for the first time in their lives. 
It was no wonder that a world of sad imaginings 
clustered around the mother’s heart. They were 
to depart before dinner, but a luncheon had been 
prepared, and they were trying hard to partake 
of it. But at each look at the gentle and still 
beautiful lady who sat at the table’s head, or at 
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the empty seat at the opposite side, where their 
father’s place remained vacant, the boy’s tears 
would flow, and they audibly regretted that they 
had ever thought of leaving her so desolate as 
she would be in their absence. 

Then she would bravely urge upon them that 
h was but right they should see something of the 
world, and that she would not have them mope 
their lives away in that secluded place; and gaily 
told them that she would be glad of a little re¬ 
spite from waiting upon them. Ah, how little 
did the mother’s heart agree with the light words 
she spoke! How gladly would she have toiled 
to earn their daily bread, rather than miss the af¬ 
fectionate pressure of their loving hands. 

Tears ago, when Harry Herbert was a yonng 
man and still untainted with the vices that de¬ 
formed his after life, he had begged his cousin 
Richard to call one of his beautiful twins by his 
name, and accordingly they bore the names of 
Harry and Richard; the latter for his fall ter. 

It had been Mrs. Herbert’s wish that the 
young men should travel whenever their educa¬ 
tion should be completed; and, feeling that she 
could trust them away, she now urged their de¬ 
parture, that she might the sooner have them at 
home with her without any anticipation of future 
parting, save the inevitable one which we all try 
to avoid thinking of, and which she put far from 
her. 

The luncheon stood almost untasted. Again 
and again they promised their mother to write to 
her immediately on their arrival at Calais ; and 
again they assured her that no petty jealousy or 
rivalry, such as had sometimes arisen in their 
school days, should ever mar their brotherly love 
abroad, whore no mother’s gentle interference 
could break the spell. 

The brothers looked at each other meaningly, 
when they said this, as if there was a slight reser¬ 
vation in their minds in regard to some subject 
unknown to their mother. Mn. Herbert caught 
the look, and a sense of pain shot through her 
heart. She knew that there was a boyish attach¬ 
ment to the young and lovely Helen York ; but 
she had made no doubt that Harry would, as 
usual, give place to Richard. She was determin¬ 
ed, on reflection, to attach no importance to the 
affair whatever. She loved Helen York like a 
daughter, for she was the orphan child of a dear 
friend, who, dying, besought her to have a care 
over her. 

As far as might be, she kept her promise; but 
Helen’s relatives claimed her half the year. She 
was now expecting her, but hoped, for her boys’ 
sakes, that she would uot arrive until they were 
gone. The very hour that they had left Herbert 


Hall, brought her thither; amd the mother who 
was still weeping over their departure, was cheer¬ 
ed by her coming, although the sight of her 
brought back that one quiek throb of pain, by 
reminding her of the look she had seen. Helen 
was disappointed ; she bedridden night and day, 
in order to see them before they went; and now, 
the great, hollow-sounding room that had echoed 
to their voices, seemed sad and 'Cheerless. 

A few days, and all other feelings were merged 
in the strange feet that no news was received 
from the wanderers. Could they so forget a 
sacred promise ? Or had any thing happened ? 
We can only solve the question by following the 
coarse of the travellers. 

There were scornful words and loud reproaches 
between the two yonng brothers on the very 
night of their arrival at Calais, on the subject 
of Helen York; but it was amicably adjusted by 
a mutual resolve to refer the matter to her own 
disposal on their return. The blooming, azure¬ 
eyed beapty had a little spice of coquetry in her 
composition, and she had sometimes preferred 
Harry, sometimes Richard—enough, at least, to 
give hope to each that he was the favored one. 
So they retired that night with this comfortable 
persuasion. 

Unfortunately their altercation had been heard 
by the occupant of the adjoining chamber, and 
their words were ringing in his ears when he fell 
asleep—too early to hear their better purpose at 
the dose. He had judged only by the loud 
tones and angry response; for he was a French¬ 
man, and understood not a word of English. 

The brothers had retired to separate beds in the 
same apartment. Richard fell asleep immediate¬ 
ly ; but Harry remained awake from a strange 
sense of suffocation. He was relieved in some 
measure by a profuse flow of blood from the nose, 
but he still longed to get into the open air. Un¬ 
conscious that the purple stream had almost 
deluged his bed, and feeling unwilling to awake 
Richard from his sound sleep, he dressed and 
went out into the street, which now lay in an un¬ 
broken sheet of moonlight. The beauty of the 
night tempted him onward, and he soon found 
himself near the channel. One thought to the 
mother he had left, and to that still dearer being, 
went, freighted with love, over the waters; and 
he was just turning to seek the hotel again, when 
he was seized by a band of smugglers who believ¬ 
ed him a spy. Thinking he had watched their 
operations with a cargo of liquor, they determin¬ 
ed that he should have no opportunity of betray¬ 
ing them. Their only resource was a press gang, 
to which they lost no time in delivering the un¬ 
fortunate young man. 
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Richard did not awake until the ran shone 
broadly into the chamber. Missing his brother, 
he rang the bell to inquire for him. The land¬ 
lord entered the room, bat started back with such 
a genuine look of dismay, that Richard started 
np in affright. Following with his eyes the 
pointing finger, he was shocked to see that Har¬ 
ry’s bed was stained with blood; and still more 
so, when the landlord loudly accused him of 
murder. 

“ Murder \ n cried Richard, “ he was my broth¬ 
er—my own twin brother.” 

“ Ah, that is right! Stick to that! It is a 
fine story, but wont avail you in court, depend 
on it” Richard heard no more. He had faint¬ 
ed, and when he recovered, it was only to be 
dragged to prison. 

Such was the terrible history that found its 
way into the English newspapers, and which was 
not long in reaching the inhabitants of the Hall. 
The mother was listening to Helen York, who 
had been carefully selecting the choicest articles 
of news. Her listener was lying carelessly on the 
sofa, half smiling, half sighing at Helen’s en¬ 
deavors to entertain her. Her thoughts were 
with her absent boys. A shriek from Helen 
made her start up, but before she could reach her, 
the girl lay at her feet in a dead faint. Mrs. 
Herbert snatched the paper from her grasp and 
read. 

Before an hour had gone by, they were on 
their way to Dover, and thence, with all possible 
speed, across the channel. One thing there was 
that shed comfort upon both. This was the con¬ 
viction of Richard's innocence, however dark the 
mystery that enveloped it. They had no more 
doubt of it, than if they had seen Harry living 
before them. But O, the meeting between the 
mother and son! and between the lovers; for the 
mystery was past that hid the state of Helen’s 
heart from herself or from him. She mourned 
for Harry as a sister mourns, but her love was 
given to him who, in all probability, was to suffer 
a disgraceful death. 

But Harry 1 where—where was Harry, in this 
dark hour 1 Almost worse to bear was the un¬ 
certainty of his fate to the mother, than even the 
certainty of Richard’s terrible death. And now 
came on the trial, from the dreadful evidence of 
which there were no opposing circumstances. 
The Frenchman’s tale — the landlord’s over¬ 
whelming evidence—the missing brother—all had 
their weight in the chain that was winding itself 
around Richard Herbert. 

Why do we dwell upon it 1 There was autumn 
sunshine upon that day. There were crimson 
and golden leaves that showered upon his head 


as he passed to execution, and there were the 
beautiful doudB that the wind musters upon the 
blue sky of that richly-colored season. And na¬ 
ture was as choice in her tints upon that day as 
if a king were going to his coronation instead of 
a felon to his death. And, from a window of the 
hotel, away up at the very topmost room, Mrs. 
Herbert and Helen caught his glance, firm and 
composed, as he passed. 

“Now to find Harry, if the earth contains 
him 1” hoarsely whispered the bereaved mother. 
And she went home to prepare for that long and 
almost hopeless journey, which, before a week 
had passed, she meant to common cq. 

Ah, but that was a dreary sight—the spectacle 
ef that hideous gallows, when the crowd had 
deserted it, and it stood out, bare and lone, upon 
the wide heath that chill autumn afternoon 1 So 
thought a solitary shepherd, whose way led over 
the heath, and who was appalled and terrified at 
the sight, of which he had not heard. He start¬ 
ed at finding himself so near the sad spectacle. 
He grew pale, and his knees knocked together as 
he heard a low moan from above. It was such 
a wail as can only oome from a breaking heart, 
or from the severest physical suffering. Perhaps 
this was both. 

The shepherd was a manly, kind-hearted being, 
and the moan went to his very sonl. He lost no 
time in cutting down the tremnlons body and 
bearing it to the hat nearest the scene of distress. 
The shepherd’s best clothes were freely offered 
and accepted, after Richard had been recruited 
by a night’s rest. There was danger in remain¬ 
ing here a moment—and then the sight of that 
bideons gallows ! When the second night came, 
the shepherd’s brother bore him for away, under 
the cover of the darkness, while his preserver 
started at the same moment for the Hall, with the 
tidings, which of course must he kept as secret 
as death from all others. 

At Havre, Harry had contrived to make his 
escape from the ship to which the press gang had 
conveyed him; and, by the aid of a generous 
stranger to whom he told his story, he procured 
some clothing and money to bear his expenses 
home; or, as the stranger said, better still, to 
help some poor fellow under similar circum¬ 
stances. He was procuring his passport, when 
a man suddenly staggered towards him and fell 
into his arms. It was Richard—so pale, so alter¬ 
ed, that he would never have known him had he 
not pronounced the name of Harry. 


Far and wide the mother wandered, restless 
and unsatisfied, yet still dreaming that she might, 
some day, find her Harry. Like the poor moth- 
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er in Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s last exquisite 
poem—the woman's sad wail for her son's: 

“ Dead! both my boys dead!” 

she felt that it was against nature, that each home 
should not have one —and how often she exclaim¬ 
ed like her, • 

“God! how this house feels!” 

But at the commencement of the wintry 
storms, she stayed her footsteps at her own door. 
She and Helen sat over the drawing-room fire, 
one with some unfinished work that had laid idle 
in the basket since the parting hour of mother and 
sons ; and the other with a book. There was no 
interest in either. A funeral sound seemed wail¬ 
ing in the pine tops above the house; a settled 
gloom spread itself over their hearts. Suddenly 
the old shepherd was ushered into the room; 
brought privately by the servant who had attend¬ 
ed the twins in their infancy. He would see no 
one but her, to conduct him to her mistress. He 
had been delayed—taken ill on the road, and had 
not dared trust his tidings with another. Now 
he told what shook them like a tempest. Did 
he say that Richard could never come home ? 
never brighten that house with his presence ? 

The mother's heart would have given the lie 
to such a saying, even if her eyes had not seen 
standing at that very door by which the old man 
had entered, two living, breathing forms that 
wore the semblance of her twin boys 1 Yes, they 
were there! hand in hand, as loving and affec¬ 
tionate as when, a thousand times, they had come 
in from play or study, and with as loving kisses 
for her as then. No need now for Helen York's 
coquetry. She had made her selection when 
Richard was to be executed as a murderer. And 
Harry, without a murmur, gave her up to his love. 

There were years of undarkened sunshine in 
that home; all the brighter for the clouds that 
had lowered over it; and when time had blunted 
the sting of disappointment in Harry's heart, he 
too brought to it a fair young bride, who never 
dreamed that Helen had won his first love. 


Armies. —Gen. McClellan, in his book re¬ 
viewing the Crimean war, makes the remark 
that an army of 15,000 or 20,000 men may easily 
be crushed by the unremitting attacks of superior 
numbers; but when it comes to an army of 
100,000 disciplined men, no overwhelming 
masses can avail against them without military 
science and discipline, because the greater the 
multitude brought against them the more surely 
it works its own destruction, as such number can¬ 
not be handled without discipline and instruction, 
and are in their own way. 


A WARM BATH WAGES. 

Smith was a man who never permitted him¬ 
self to be outdone—he could do whatever any¬ 
body else could. Smith met Brown in a bath¬ 
room, and Brown knowing the other’s conceit, 
said that he (Brown) could endure a hotter bath 
than any living man. Thereat Smith fired up, 
and a bet was made. Two bathing-tubs were 
prepared, with six inches of water in each. The 
fellows stripped, and, separated by a cloth parti¬ 
tion, each one got in and let on the hot water at 
the word—the wager being who should stay in 
the longest with the hot water running. Smith 
drew up his feet as far as possible from the boil¬ 
ing’ stream, while Brown pulled out the plug in 
the bottom of the tub. After about half a min¬ 
ute, quoth Smith, “ How is it, Brown—pretty 
warm f" " Yes," said the other, “ it's getting 
m *ghty hot; but I guess I can hold out a minute 
longer." “ So can I," answered Smith. “ Scis-s! 
squash ! lightning ! it's awful!" Fifteen seconds 
passed, equal to half an hour by Smith's imagin¬ 
ary watch. “ I say, over there, how is it now V ' 
“ 0, it’s nearly up to the bilin' pint. 0, Chris¬ 
topher!" answered the diabolical villain, who 
was lying in the empty tub, while the hot water 
passed out of the escape-pipe. By this time 
Smith was splurging about like a boiled lobster, 
and called again, “I s-a-y, over there, how is it 
now 1" “ Hot," replied Brown. “ But—whew! 
scis-s ! guess I can hold out another minute !" 
“ You can 1" shrieked the now boiling Smith, 
who rolled out and bolted through the partition, 
expecting to find the other quite cooked. “ You 
infernal rascal! why didn't you put the plug in ?" 
** Why, I didn't agree to," said the imperturba- 
ble joker. “ Why in thunder didn't you leave 
yours out 1”—Home Journal. 


BIG WORDS AND SMALL IDEAS. 

Big words are great favorites with people of 
small ideas and weak conceptions. They are 
often employed by men of mind, when they wish 
to use language that may best conceal their 
thoughts. With few exceptions, however, illit¬ 
erate and half-educated persons use more “ big 
words " than people of thorough education. It 
is a very common but egregious mistake to sup¬ 
pose that long words are more genteel than short 
ones, just as the same sort of peopleimagine high 
colors and flashy figures improve the styles of 
dress. They are the kind of folks who don't 
begin, but always “commence.” They don't 
live, but “ reside." They don't go to bed, but 
mysteriously “ retire.” They don't eat and 
drink, but “partake of refreshments." They 
are never sick, but “extremely indisposed." 
And instead of dying, at last, they “ decease." 
The strength of the English language is in the 
short words—chiefly monosyllables of Saxon 
derivation—anu people who are in earnest sel¬ 
dom use any other. Love, hate, anger, grief, 
joy, express themselves in short words and di¬ 
rect sentences ; while cunning, falsehood and 
affectation delight in what Horace calls verba 
sesquipedalia —words a “foot and a half long."— 
Home Journal. 


Man and wife, like verb and nominative, 
should always agree. 
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When the flowers close up at even, 

’Tie Che sign that Venus sleeps; 

Fast they lock their froeen fragrance 

Till again Aurora peeps 

Upon the mountain; Venus then, 

Plague of fair women and brave men, 

Opens wide her orbs so fair, 

And laughing stirs the morning air. 

Quickly then those flowers, unfolding 
8hap m and charms of Flora's moulding, 

Breathe, and blush, and laugh, and languish, 
Aping sweet Love’s joy and anguish. 

Ah, but woe that hour should some, 

When Love like them mast find his doom, 

On this world his vows down shedding, 

As those leaves on earth’s cold bedding, 

Hopes and vows, sweet e’en in breaking, 

To rouse no more at Venus’ waking! 

W. W. John. 

Directions for Window-Plants. 

Through January and February the summer 
flowering-plants—such as geraniums, fuchsias, etc. 
—should be kept as nearly dormant as possible, al¬ 
lowing just enough water to prevent flagging, and 
all the light that can be spared from the more in¬ 
teresting division of winter-bloomers; of the latter 
class, such things as china-roses, cinerarias, hya¬ 
cinths, and other bulbs, will now be in an active 
state, some of them flowering, and others about to 
do so; these must be liberally treated with water. 
Mignonette, however, must be excepted. Above 
everything, keep the leaves clean; they are few in 
number, and feeble in action, but they have yet an 
important function to perform; nnd, without they 
are kept as healthy as possible, the plant cannot 
begin a new growth with the vigor it is desirable it 
should possess. The pots should be occasionally 
scrubbed with clean water, bat do not paint or oth¬ 
erwise fill up their pores, for air is as es ential to 
the roots as to the foliage, and no inconsiderable 
quantity finds its way to them through the sides of 
a dean pot. With the same view, the surface of 
the soil should be frequently stirred; the process 
keeps it open, prevents the growth of moss and 
weeds, and imparts a better appearance. The wa¬ 
ter given should always be rather wanner than the 
atmosphere of the room; and rain-water, slightly 
heated, is the best 

Curious Japanese Flower. 

Among the productions of Japan there is a blue 
tulip, which the Japanese call the “ love-producing 
flower,” firmly believing that if a young man and a 
young woman exchange this talisman, with certain 
formalities, before twenty-four hours are past they 
become deeply enamored of each other. We know 
lots of two lips in this vicinity that; through certain 
formalities, play the mischief with young people— 
and old ones, too, for that matter. 

Flowers in Water. 

Mix a little carbonate of soda with the wster, and 
k will preserve the flowers for a fortnight Common 
saltpetre is also a good preservative. 

G 


To revive Med Flowers. 

Nearly all flowers may be revived, when faded, 
by placing one-third of the stalks in hot water; 
when it has become cold, the flowers will be re-set 
and fresh; the end ot the stalks should then be cut 
off, and the flowers pat into cold water. Or, dip 
flowers in spirits of wine for twenty minutes; at 
first they will appear to have entirely faded, but in 
drying, the colors will revive, and the fragrance be 
prolonged. A few grains of salt pat into the water 
with flowers will keep them from fading. Sand 
may be substituted for water. Flowers may be 
preserved throughout the winter, if plucked when 
they are half-blown, dipped stalks downward in 
equal quantities of water and veijuice mixed, and 
sprinkled with bay salt. They should be kept in 
an earthen ware vessel, closely covered, and in a 
warm place; when, in midwinter, if the flowers be 
taken out, washed in cold water, and held before a 
gentle fire, they will open as if in their first bloom. 

Floriculture. 

The advance in the science of flowers is a page 
in the progress of the country. It is not a mere 
fancy, a plaything and a toy. The great culture, 
the improved varieties, the better knowledge of the 
habits and adaptations of the flower, the gathering 
into our own latitude of so many of the vivid and 
brilliant of other lands, all these have tended, and 
ore working every hour, in the same good deed; to 
attach many men, men of determined mark in the 
world’s enterprises, to their homes—and he observes 
human nature superficially who does not see that 
they anchoT safely who cast it at home. The great 
progress made in floriculture is an Indication that 
the land is in the ownership of a contented and 
abiding people. Men do not twine a floral wreath 
around the house that is but the abode of the way¬ 
farer. 

To extraot Essences from Flowers. 

Procure a quantity of the petals of any flowers 
which have an agreeable fragrance; card thin lay¬ 
ers of cotton, which dip Into the finest Florence or 
Lucca oil; sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on 
the flowers, and lay them, a layer of cotton and a 
layer of flowers, until an earthen vessel or a wide¬ 
mouthed glass bottle is full. Tie the top close with 
a bladder, then lay the vessel in a sooth aspect to 
the heat of the sun, and in fifteen days, when un¬ 
covered, a fragrant oil may be squeezed away from 
the whole mass, littte interior (if roses are used) to 
the highly-valued ottar of roses. 

Striking Rose Cuttings. 

Mr. Peter B. Mead, editor of the Horticulturist, 
of New York, speaks of a new method of striking 
rose cuttings. Take a pan or saucer, fill it two 
thirds with sand, and then fill op with water; pre¬ 
pare the cutting in the ordinary way, catting nnder 
a bud or an eye, and place it in this sand, and it 
will root in a much less time and with less failures, 
than in any other way. 
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An aooommodating Bapentmon. 

A habit exists among the Esquimaux of placing 
on the graves of the dead the hunting implements 
used by them while living, which are held sacred 
and never molested. One of the officers of the 
44 United States " informs ns that on their recent 
voyage to the Arctic regions they were anxious to 
obtain as specimens some implements lying on the 
grave of an Esquimaux who had been a celebrated 
hunter. They would not take them, of course, 
without consent of the fHends of the deceased, and 
fluted in their endeavor to purchase them. In this 
dilemma, however, they were informed that the 
Great Spirit would be propitiated by the substitu¬ 
tion of some knives on the grave. Knives amount¬ 
ing amply to a quid pro quo were accordingly placed 
on the grave, and the hunting implements removed; 
but, singular to state, the natives, who considered 
it sacrilege to take the hunter's relics, appropriated 
the knives one by one till all had disappeared. 

An olden 8nowstorm. 

One of the oldest residents of Exeter, N. H., in¬ 
forms the News Letter that fifty-eight years ago, 
Oct 17, he was at Gilmanton, where occurred one 
of the most severe storms on record. The snow 
drifts were in many places four feet high; hundreds 
of trees were broken down, and in one pasture 
twenty cattle were found dead. In passing the 
fields, the ripe com could be seen on the stalk just 
above the snow drift, and the apple trees pretty 
well loaded with apples. Truly, a curious sight for 
October. 

An ingenious Business. 

The Lewiston Journal says that a boy in that 
place has a dog who does s large business in pick¬ 
ing up drift wood in the river. He stations himself 
on his lookout—a high rock—watches his game, 
seizes it and brings it ashore. Thus he spends 
hour after hour, 41 on his own hook," serving his 
master's pocket, and taking, to all appearanoe, an 
intelligent delight in making himself useful. 

O, my Eye! 

A woman in Chicago has just recovered the 
heavy verdict of ten thousand dollars against a 
physician of that city who promised to cure her 
defective eyesight, but destroyed the eye instead. 
The defence was that she desired to have her eye 
put out, in order to insert an artificial one, but the 
jury did not admit the plea. 

Lins City. 

Thq city of Calais, Ms., is the biggest city in the 
countiy, according to the number of inhabitants. 
It comprises 20,000 acres of land, and has about 
five thousand population, giving each person four 
acres. One ward is devoted to the raising of doer 
or the corporation dinners. 


Ancient Enigma. 

The ancients fabled a monster whom they named 
the Sphinx, and whom they described as having 
the head and breasts of a woman, the body of a 
dog, the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, the 
paws of a lion, and a human voice. This monster, 
it was said, was sent into the neighborhood of 
Thebes by Juno, who wished to punish the family 
of Cadmus. It was farther stated, that he laid this 
part of Bceotia under continual alarms, by propoting 
enigma *, and devouring the inhabitants, if unable 
to explain them. Also, that as the calamity of this 
monster was become an object of public concern, 
and as the successful explanation of an enigma 
would end in the death of the Sphinx, Creon prom¬ 
ised his crown and Jocasta to him who succeeded 
in the attempt. The enigma proposed was this:— 
“ What animal in the morning walks on four feet, 
at noon on two, and in the evening on three?" 
(Edipus solved the enigma—on which the monster 
dashed his head against a rock, and perished. 
Answer^—Man. In the morning y or days of infancy, 
he crawls or walks on eXL-foure; at noon, or in the 
days of youth and middle age, he uses two feet only; 
in the evening, or in his old age, he requires the 
support of a staff, so that he may be said to walk 
upon three feet. 

A Veteran. 

Mr. Foster Webster died recently in Webster, 
Maine, aged 99 years. In early life he accompanied 
his father, who was a captain in the Continental 
army, and was with him during the whole of the 
Revolutionary struggle. At the memorable battle 
of Saratoga, when Burgoyne surrendered his forces, 
he and his father were present, and bore a conspic¬ 
uous part in that campaign. 

A tough One. 

George Bromley, of Preston, Ct, while sitting on 
the railroad track, a few days since, was struck by 
a passing train, and pitched into the bushes. Upon 
the train backing up to ascertain his injuries, he 
came forward and told the conductor, that if he 
had damaged the engine any he was ready to settle 
for it, and left for home. That man is decidedly 
tough. 

Indian Belies. 

A number of human bones of large size, and a lot 
of relics, supposed to be of Indian origin, were late¬ 
ly excavated by some workmen on the railroad 
near Lansingburgh, New York. A similar collec¬ 
tion was found near the same place a few years ago 
—the remains, it is supposed, of some Indian Bull 
Run. 

A modal Town, 

The town of Dunbarton, New Hampshire, has 
within its limits no lawyer, no physician, no stora, 
no tavern, and not a solitary town pauper. There 
is in successful operation one Baptist, one Metho¬ 
dist, and one Trinitarian Congregational Church. 
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A Veteran. 

The Independent, of Constantine, Algeria, men¬ 
tions the death in that town of a dog named Bal¬ 
lons, at the extraordinary age of thirty-four years. 
The dog formerly belonged to the soldiers of one of 
the batteries of artilleiy at the siege of Constantins, 
and successively accompanied three regiments of 
the line in their expeditions. It had one of its legs 
broken by a musket-shot in 1831, during an en¬ 
gagement in Kabylia. It has remained in posses¬ 
sion of its last master for eleven years. It may be 
as well to state that the age of twenty is considered 
about the extreme limit of a dog’s existence. Ho¬ 
mer, it may be remembered, represents Argus, the 
fiuthftxl dog of Ulysses, which dies of joy at again 
beholding his master, as having arrived at that age. 

A bravo Sailor. 

In the rigging of the impromptu steering-gear of 
the Great Eastern an act of great bravery occurred. 
A seaman descended by a rope from the stern of 
the ship, with a knife in his mouth, to cut through 
some entanglement which had arisen. It was a 
task of no common risk, for with every roll of the 
ship, and every dash of the waves, he was violently 
submerged. But he persevered, cut through the 
entanglement, and on being hauled up received 
from the passengers and captain some well-earned 
gratuities. The passengers and crew expected 
every moment the ship would founder. 

Roman tio. 

A romantic marriage recently took place in Vi¬ 
enna between Prince Leopold, of Sax e-Coburg, 
cousin of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and a 
Mademoiselle Constance Gieget. The young prince 
said as he could not have kings at his wedding, he 
would have the relations of his humbly born bride. 
The young lady was attired in a simple dress of 
brown silk. This is the first instance of a Coburg 
marrying for love instead of money, and it may be 
imagined that the rage of the bridegroom’s fitmily 
was excessive. 

A singular affbotionate Freak. 

A little bantam was not long since thrown into 
the cage of a tiger in the great menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, for the sake of sharp¬ 
ening his appetite for some meat he refhsed to eat 
The little fowl began at once to peck at the untast¬ 
ed meat, not at all alarmed by the terrible roars of 
the monster, and then closely examined his daws. 
He appeared to be pleased with this familiar treat¬ 
ment, and when the keepers took her away, he re¬ 
fhsed to touch any food till she was put back again. 

A Curiosity. 

Some weeks since, while digging on a gravel- 
bank on Colonel Menard’s land, near Mackinaw 
Ill., the workmen excavated a tusk which measured 
nine feet in length and twenty-three inches in cir¬ 
cumference. The tusk was found sixteen feet be¬ 
low the sttr&ce^ and is as white as chalk. 


Recovery of an ancient Bello. 

An old church relic, in the shape of a pewter 
communion flagon, has lately been discovered in 
an accidental manner in Hatch’s auction rooms, in 
Boston. From an inscription upon it, it is sup¬ 
posed to have formerly belonged to the Second 
Church in Dedham. It is inscribed as follows:— 
<4 Exdono Mr. Nathaniel Kingsbury to ye 2d church 
in Dedham, 1745.” So, from the date, it would 
appear that the flagon is one hundred and sixteen 
years old. The curious article found its way to the 
auction room among the stock of a house-furnishing 
concern, and as it is only valuable as a relic, it has 
been presented to the Dedham Historical Society. 

A destructive Prise. 

A tradesman in Cracow, Poland, won the great 
prize of two hundred and fifty thousand florins in 
the Austrian lottery last year, and paid a discount 
of eleven thousand florins to get immediate posses¬ 
sion of his fortune. Instead of bringing him happi¬ 
ness, it was the ruin of his peace. Fearful of being, 
robbed of his treasure, he kept it in an iron chest, 
locked up in an arched vault, which he visited 
morning and night to see that it was safe, till at 
last his anxiety brought on a fever, which soon ter¬ 
minated fatally, parting him forever from his sud¬ 
denly-acquired wealth. 

Ingenious Invention. 

Mr. Godard, of Wilton, in England, has invented 
an apparatus by which a pencil of the sun’s rays is 
I directed upon a sheet of sensitized ptper, and, as 
the sun makes his daily journey, the varying effect 
of the light on the paper is recorded by varying 
depths of shade. It is proposed to have this record 
kept through the year, and through a series of 
years, and thus compel the sun to tell us in his own 
handwriting, whether he preserves or diminishes 
the fires of his youth, or is Aiding away in a grad¬ 
ual decline. 

Re m arka b le Oiroumatanoe. 

A curious case happened lately In Taunton, Eng¬ 
land. The daughter of a tradesman had been ill 
for some time, and her death was honrly looked for. 
At length, to all appearance, she died. The body 
was then laid out. In an hour afterward, to the 
amazement and joy of her friends, re-animation 
took place, and the supposed deceased was abre to 
speak; but after the lapse of a few hours the sufferer 
gradually sunk until death in reality terminated 
her existence. 

Curious Experiment. 

Try this, some of you—fasten a nail or key to a 
string, and suspend it from yonr thumb and finger, 
and the nail will oscillate like a pendulum. Let 
some one place his open hand under the nail, and 
it will change to a circular motion. Then let a 
third person place bis hand npon your shoulder, 
and the nail becomes in a moment stationary. 
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Unfermented Bread. 

This keeps moist longer than bread made with 
yeast, and is more sweet and digestible. The 
brown bread made in this way is particularly re¬ 
commended for dyspeptics. Take four pounds of 
flour, half an ounce avoirdupois of muriatic acid, 
the same of carbonate of soda, and about a quart of 
water. First mix the soda and flour well together 
by rubbing in a pan; pour the acid into the water, 
and stir it well together. Mix all together to the 
required consistence and bake in a hot oven imme¬ 
diately. If, instead of flour, unbolted meal should 
be used, take three pounds of meal, half an ounce 
avoirdupois of muriatic acid, the same of carbonate 
of soda, and water enough to make it of a proper 
consistence. Mix in the same way. 

Bioe Waffles. 

Take a teacup and a half, or a common-sized 
tumberful and a half, of rice that has been well 
boiled^ and warm It in a pint of rich milk, stirring it 
till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then remove 
it flnom the Are, and stir in a pint of cold milk and 
a small teaspoonfbl of salt. Beat four eggs very 
Hght, and stir them into the mixture, in turn with 
sufficient rice flour to make a thick batter. Bake it 
in a waffle-iron. 

Broiled FowL 

Separate the back of the fowl, and lay the two 
sides open; skewer the wings as for roasting; sea¬ 
son well with pepper and salt, and broil; send to 
table with the inside of the fowl to the surface of 
the dish; serve mushroom sauce; it is an admirable 
breakfast dish when a journey is to be performed. 

I«axative Whey. 

Take of the dried buds of the damask rose one 
ounce; rennet whey, one quart. Let them stand 
together twelve hours, then strain off the liquor, 
and add of ciystals of tartar, and white sugar, a 
suitable proportion, to render it more active, and at 
the same time more palatable. 

Blackberry Wine. 

To three quarts of blackberry juice add one quart 
of water and three and a half pounds of sugar, white 
or ftown. Put it in an open jar, and let it stand 
two or three days to work; then bottle, and set 
away in a cool place for a year before using. 

Wash for the Teeth. 

One ounce of myrrh, powdered, and dissolved in 
one pinf of spirits of wine. A little of this dropped 
on the tooth-brush is excellent for the teeth and 
gums. 

To drive away Fleas. 

Sprinkle about the bed k few drops of oil of lav¬ 
ender, and the fleas will socto disappear. 


To dean Oil Paintings. 

Clean the picture well with a sponge dipped in 
warm beer; after k has become perfectly diy, wash 
it with a solution of the finest gum-dragon, dissolv¬ 
ed in pure water. Never use blue starch, which 
tarnishes and eats out the coloring; nor white of 
eggs, which casts a thick varnish over pictures, and 
only mends bad ones by concealing the faults of 
the coloring. 

Simple Bemedy for Chilblains. 

Soak them in warm bran and water, then rub 
them well with mustard-seed flour; but it will be 
better if they are done before they break. 

Another Remedy .—Cut an onion in thick slices, 
and with these rub the chilblains thoroughly, on 
two or thvee nights, before a good fire, and they 
will soon disappear. 

To cure soft Corns. 

Dip a soft linen rag in turpentine, and place it 
over the com night and morning. In a few days 
the com will disappear. A little sweet oil rubbed 
on them is often of great service. Or, a small piece 
of cotton placed between the toes is sometimes effi¬ 
cacious; or, the juice or pulp of a lemon. 

Ginger bread. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of raw sugar, 
one pound of golden syrup, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, oue-quarter of a pound of candied 
peel, and one ounce of ground ginger. Warm the 
treacle, butter and sugar together. 

To take Grease out of colored Bilk. 

Take French chalk, finely scraped, and put it on 
the grease spot, holding it near the lire, or over a 
warm iron reversed. This will cause the grease to 
melt, the French chalk will absorb it, and it may 
then be brushed or rubbed off. 

Vermicelli Soup. 

Swell one-quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a 
quart of warm water; then add it to a good beef, 
veal, lamb or chicken soup or broth, with a quarter 
of a pound of sweet butter; let the soup boil for fif¬ 
teen minutes after it is added. 

Hbrseradish Sauce. 

Scrape, finely, a stick of horseradish into about 
half a pint of brown sauce and a gravy spoonful of 
vinegar, simmer, and season with salt and sugar. 
This sauce is eaten with hot roast beef. 

An excellent Tooth-Powder. 

One of the best tooth-powders is made by mixing 
together one ounce and a half of prepared chalk, 
half an ounce of powder of bark, and a quarter of 
an ounce of camphor. 
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Piokling Cucumbers. 

As a general thing, sufficient care is not taken in 
pickling cucumbers, and large numbers of them 
“ spoil ” in less than three months' time. The fol¬ 
lowing method we think the best:—Select a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of the size you prefer, which proba¬ 
bly cannot be done at one time. Put them in a 
stone pot, and pour over them a strong brine; to 
this add a little bit of alum to secure the color. Let 
them stand a week; then exchange the brine for 
clear water, in which they must remain two or three 
days. Boil the best cider vinegar, and when nearly 
cool pour it over the cucumbers, having previously 
turned off the water. Prepared in this manner 
with the addition of cloves, allspice, mustard and 
cinnamon, boiled in the vinegar, pickles of every 
kind will keep for a year. In pickling cauliflower, 
tomatoes, and other vegetables, which easily absorb 
the vinegar, the spioed vinegar should be added 
when cold. 

A valuable Remedy. 

Every family should keep a small quantity of 
chlorate of potash. We have never found anything 
equal to it for a simple ulcerated sore throat. Dis¬ 
solve a small teaspoonful of it in a tumbler of cold 
water, and then occasionally take a teaspoonful of 
the solution, so as to gargle the throat It is nearly 
tasteless, and not at all offensive to take, and is 
hence well adapted to children. Nothing is better 
than this for chapped or cracked hands. Wash 
them in the weak solution, and they will soon be 
well. It is also good for a rough, pimply, or chap¬ 
ped face. It may be had of any druggist. 

New Way of boiling Fish. 

The addition of a few herbs and vegetables in the 
water gives a very nice flavor to the fish. Add, 
according to taste, a little sliced onion, thyme, bay- 
leaf, winter savory, carrots, celery, cloves, mace, 
using whichever of these ingredients you can pro¬ 
cure ; it greatly improves skate, fresh haddock, gur¬ 
net, etc. Fresh water fish, which have no particu¬ 
lar flavor, are preferable done thus, with the addi¬ 
tion of a little vinegar. Choose whatever sancee 
yon pleaae for any of the above fish. 

Pumpkin Fie, 

Stew the pumpkin dry, and make it like squash 
pie, only season rather higher. In the country, 
where this real Yankee pie is prepared in perfec¬ 
tion, ginger is almost always used with other spices. 
There, too, part cream, instead of milk, is mixed 
with the pumpkin, which gives it a richer flavor. 

Sago. 

Sago should soak for an hour previous to using, 
to take off the earthy taste. 

To make Flannels not shrink. 

The first time of washing put them into a pail of 
boiling water, and let them lie till cold. 


Good Soda Biscuit. 

Take as mnch flour as a common fkmily needs, 
and two large toblespoonsful of lard, or if you use 
butter, it will take more, rub it well into the flour. 
But before you rub your lard or butter into the 
flour, sprinkle and rub through the flour one tea- 
spoonfUl of soda and one teaspoonful of finely-pul¬ 
verized salt; mix into a soft dough with sour cream 
—sour milk will do—roll your dough lightly, and 
cat them out, and bake as quick as possible withoat 
burning. 

Tomato Oatehup. 

To one gallon of skinned tomatoes add four table- 
spoonsful of salt, four tablespoonsful of black pep¬ 
per ground fine, half a tablespoonful of allspice 
ground fine, three tablespoonsful of mustard, eight 
pods of red pepper. Simmer it slowly in sharp vin¬ 
egar, in a pewter vessel, three or four hours; then 
strain it through a wire sieve, and bottle it up. 
When cold seal up the corks, and it will last for 
years. 

Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

Take any quantity of brisket of beef required, 
say eight or ten pounds; cover it with water, stew 
till tender, bone the beef and skim off the fat, strain 
the gravy, add a glass of port wine, flavor with 
spice tied in a bag. Have boiled vegetables ready; 
cut them into squares, and garnish the beef from 
the gravy round it, and serve. 

To wash Flannels. 

Flannels should be washed in soft water, soap, 
and mnch blue. The water should be as hot as the 
hands will bear; wring them as dry as possible, 
shake them and hang them oat, but do not rinse 
them after the lather. 

Idp Salve. ~ 

Melt together an ounce of white wax, the same 
of beef-marrow, and three ounces of white pomatum, 
with a small piece of alkanet root, tied in muslin; 
perftime when cool with ottar of rose or any other 
essence. 

Insects from Bird-Cages, Drawers, etc. 

To keep away insects from birds' cages, suspend a 
little bag of sulphur in the cage. This is said to be 
healthftil for birds generally, as well as serving to 
keep away insects by which they become infested. 

Hoarseness. 

A piece of flannel dipped in brandy and applied 
to the chest, and covered with a dry flannel, is to 
be worn all night. Four or six small onions boiled, 
and put on buttered toast, and eaten for supper, are 
likewise good for colds on the chest. 

Chapped, or Sore Hips. 

Chapped or sore lips may be healed by the fre¬ 
quent application of honey-water, and protecting 
them from the influence of cold air. 
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N1SDLEWOBK 

There is something pleasant, and even touch¬ 
ing—at least of very sweet, soft, winning effect 
in the peculiarity of needlework, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex are incapable 
of any such by-play aside from the main busi¬ 
ness of life; but women—be they of what 
earthly rank they may, however gifted with in¬ 
tellect or genius, or endowed with awful beauty 
—have always some little handiwork ready to 
fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A 
needle is familiar to the fingers of them all. A 
queen, no doubt, plies it occasionally; the wo¬ 
man poet can use it adroitly as her pen; the 
woman’s eye that has discovered a new star turns 
from its glory to send the polished little instru¬ 
ment gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or 
to dam a casual fray in her dress. And they 
have greatly the advantage of ns in this respect. 
The slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them 
united with the small, familiar, gentle influences 
of life, the continually operating influences of 
which do so much for the health of the charac¬ 
ter, and carry off what would otherwise be a 
dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibility. 
A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the 
wicker chair of the humblest seamstress, and 
keeping high and low in a species of communion 
with their kindred beings. We think it is a 
token of healthy and gentle characteristic when 
women of high thoughts and accomplishments 
love to sew, especially as they are never more at 
home with their own hearts than while so 
occupied. 

A wick ed Conundrum. —Why is a candle- 
maker the worst and most hopeless of men ?— 
Because all his works are wicked, and all his 
wicked works are brought to light. 


Love Letter^. —Rousseau used to say, “ that 
to write a good love-letter, you ought to begin 
without knowing what you mean to say, and to 
finish without knowing what you have written.” 


Complimentary. —Some one says, “ A great 
deal of nonchalance that passes for philosophy, Is 
nothing more or less than natural stupidity.” 


POWSB 07 THU HEART. 

Let any one, while sitting down, place the left 
leg over the knee of the right one, and permit it 
to hang freely, abandoning all muscular control 
over it. Speedily it may be observed to sway 
forward and back through a limited space at reg¬ 
ular intervals. Counting the number of these 
motions for any given time, they will be found 
to agree exactly with the beatings of the pulse. 
Every one knows that, at a fire, when the water 
from an engine is forced through bent hose, the 
tendency is to straighten the hose; and if the 
bend be a sharp one, considerable force is neces¬ 
sary to overcome the tendency. Just so it is in 
the case of the human body. The arteries are 
hut a system of hose through which the blood is 
forced by the heart. When the leg is bent, all 
the arteries within it are bent too, and every 
time the heart contracts, the blood, rushing 
through the arteries, tends to straighten them; 
and it is the effort that produces the motion of 
the leg alluded to. Without such ocular dem¬ 
onstration, it is difficult io conceive the power 
exerted by that exquisite mechanism, the formal 
pulsations of which are never perceived by him 
whose veiy life they are. 


Reckless. — A distinguished physician, who 
died some years since in Paris, declared I be¬ 
lieve that during the twenty-six years I have prac¬ 
tised my profession in this city, 20,000 children 
have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to 
the absurd custom of exposing their arms and 
necks.” 


Origin of the Regatta. —The first regatta 
in England took place in the month of April, 
1775, says the Annual Register of that date; and 
from the same authority we learn that it was 
borrowed from the Venetians, and exhibited 
partly on the Thames and partly at Ranelagh. 


Apolitical Question. —Has the “tide of 
events ” anything to do with the “ current of 
public opinion ” that is flowing 1 

The Difference. —From using glasses on 
the nose, you see an object single; from using 
them under the nose, you see it double. 
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ABOUT PAIBTB8. 

As the lovers of the picturesque lament in this 
country the absence of those hoary ruins, which 
in the old world add such effect to the headlands, 
crags and mountains, so the admirers of the ro¬ 
mantic regret the absence of those popular super¬ 
stitions which people the forests, the valleys, and 
the wild moors of Europe with supernatural be¬ 
ings. It is questionable whether this regret is a 
moral one. To the eye of the political econo¬ 
mist, one flourishing village is worth a thousand 
untenantable ruins; and the Yankee speculator, 
who looks at a water privilege, never thinks of 
the Stzomkerl, the favorite sprite of the German 
rivers. Beautiful as this country is, it is no fairy 
land—its charms are all actual. A Yankee 
fairy would be quite an anomaly. Some of the 
old Dutch settlers believed in the existence of 
water sprites on the legendary Hudson, and we 
dare say there is more than one Knickerbocker 
who verily supposes that when the thunder plays 
among the crags of the Donderburg, there are a 
legion of sprites rejoicing in the elemental war¬ 
fare. 

Still this dearth of fairies does not affect our 
happiness materially, for we can import them 
ready made, as we do other commodities not 
furnished by our own manufactories. We con¬ 
fess ourselves to an early love of the little beings, 
and even now a book of fairy tales is not without 
its fascination. With what delight did we use to 
pore over the legends of these little people, with 
the story-book inserted, like a hyphen, between 
our Lexicon and Greek Reader, even though a 
flogging should terminate the vista of our calcu¬ 
lations. Those stolen literary enjoy menu were 
indeed sweet. Almost all nations have had a 
poetical belief in fiuries, the characteristics of 
these imaginary people being modified by the 
habits and localities of the people among whom 
they were supposed to exist. They were at first 
styled efaes—the word elf originating with the 
Saxons. Almost all the northern nations, par¬ 
ticularly Laplanders, Icelanders and Fins, believ¬ 
ed in fairies. There were some who pretended 
to have penetrated into the subterranean abodes 
of these little people, where they averred that 
they were received with distinguished considera¬ 
tion, their diminutive hosu providing them libe¬ 
rally with refreshments, not forgetting pipes and 
tobacco. 


excursions, mounted on exquisite little horses, 
splendidly caparisoned, the riders magnificently 
armed, with banners displayed and trumpets 
sounding. It is related that a certain knight, who 
met one of these processions, and spurred for¬ 
ward to attack it, was found dead in the morning. 

The Scotch fairies were of a dubious charac¬ 
ter, sometimes benevolent, and sometimes malig¬ 
nant. The Scotch were afraid to speak of them 
disrespectfolly, and always styled them the 
u good people.” They lived in green hills, on 
which they danced by moonlight. The interior 
of their abodes was described as being dazzling 
beyond description. They were hard riders and 
excellent judges of horseflesh, and were famous 
for stealing horses out of stables and riding them 
furiously all night long; and many an unfaithful 
groom has doubtless thrown the burden of his 
own misdeeds upon the shoulders of these little 
people. Sometimes it is said these tiny creatures 
appeared openly and bargained with the people, 
and at others worked patiently for the poor un¬ 
der cover of the night; like the fairies believed 
in by the humble Swedes, little self denying crea¬ 
tures, who worked for the miners in the shafts. 

Many of the inhabitants of Germany believe to 
this day, in the existence of a race to which they 
have given the name of the Stille Volke —silent 
people. To every family of eminence a family 
of the Stille Volke is attached—its numbers in¬ 
creasing or diminishing in exact proportion to 
those of the human family with which they are 
connected—thus forming a guardian sprite for 
each. The Irish are still hearty believers in 
fairies and fairy land, and there is scarcely a 
mountain or a valley in the Emerald Isle which 
has not its legend of the " good little people.” In 
short, almost every country, except our own, has 
its fairy population. But then our fairies are 
living and breathing realities—beautiful as the 
peris of the East, gay and radiant as Titania’s 
maids of honor, with a dash of witchcraft in their 
composition. With such breathing substitutes 
for the “ elfin crew ” of Eastern lands, who can 
regret the absence from among us of fairies and 
sprites 1 _ _ 

Interesting Population. —The following 
are said to be some of the principal productions 
of the Dry Tortugas : Lizards, snakes, scorpions, 
jiggers, sandflies and large sized mosquitoes. 


Some writers have supposed that the word 
fairy is derived from the Persian; and the Per¬ 
sian peris and western fairies have many charac¬ 
teristics in common. In Bohemia, where the 
fairies flourished abundantly, according to popu¬ 
lar account, they were wont to make midnight 


The best Leo act.—No man can leave a 
better legacy to the world than a well-educated 
family. _ _ 

Reproof. —To give a reproof in anger is like 
administering medicine scalding hot. 
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OLD TIMES. 

It is strange with what tenacity we cling to the 
past, and with what constancy we harp upon the 
“ good old times.” All times seem good times, 
if they are only old. The merry-makings of the 
hoar do not seem half so pleasant to us as 

“ The dajrs when we went gipeejing, 

A long time ago.” 

Of coarse, in the decline of life, when we are in¬ 
capable of present enjoyment, we cannot believe 
that anything is enjoyable in the present, and 
look back to that poriod as the golden age, when 
we were a part of the movement of the times. 
Bat the backward-looking of vigorous manhood 
is another affair. It is perhaps rather a fashion 
than a natural impulse. The sort of regretful¬ 
ness with which we call up bygones, embraces 
not only the earlier of our own years, but the 
earlier ages of the world. We weary of the pres¬ 
ent, and fancy that the past was a brighter era, 
simply because distance has obliterated its repul¬ 
sive features. Were the memory as tenacious of 
evil as it is of good, this were a wearier world 
than it is. Our religion inculcates upon as the 
duty of the forgiveness of injuries, and Providence 
has kindly rendered the memory less tenacious of 
pain than pleasure. We can recollect a joy 
vividly ; but who can recall or describe a pain that 
he has suffered ? We cannot, and ought not if 
we could, close our eyes to the evil that surrounds 
us, for it is each one's duty to do his share to¬ 
wards its mitigation; but the past is utterly 
beyond our control. It is a fixed fact—it is com¬ 
pleted history. Perhaps we take that sort of 
pleasure in looking upon it that we do on a com¬ 
pleted structure, a finished painting—and regard 
it with the more favor because we know it is in¬ 
capable of being altered. We gaze with almost 
analloyed delight on the tremendous ruins of the 
Colosseum, save that we regret its crumbling 
condition, its falling arches—forgetful of the fact 
that man met man in deadly strife within its 
bloody arena, 

“ Butchered to sake a Roman holiday,” 

and that here our co-religionists were rent limb 
from limb by ravenous wild beasts, for embrac¬ 
ing the doctrines of the meek and holy Jesus.. A 
golden mist rises between ns and the past—a 
lovely mirage changes the desert sand into an 
oasis. Few persons have not wished, at some 
time, to have existed in the good old times rather 
than the present. But those good old times had, 
all of them, their great evils, their petty annoy¬ 
ances, their constant trials; and it would be un- 
philosophical to deny that the world is constantly 
progressing. Our grand old Paritan ancestors, 
with their far-reaching political foresight, their 


deep religions enthusiasm, their care for the wel¬ 
fare of the mind, their soaring self-denial, had 
faults and errors, not indeed peculiar to them, 
bnt to the “ good old times " in which they lived. 
They banished r branded, whipped and hanged 
Quakers; believed in witchcraft, and punished 
sorcery by death. They smote the Indians, hip 
and thigh, and sold into slavery the innocent 
children of the vanquished chieftains. We may 
thank Heaven that we are not so bigoted and 
cruel; but yet without much self-glorification, 
for we have sins and errors of our own to answer 
for that will scarcely bear the light of rigid ex¬ 
amination. It is well to honor the virtues of the 
past; bat it is idle to be constantly regretting 
the “ good old times," and fancying them sape 
rior to oar own. 


FA8HIONABLE NEGRESSES. 

A recent traveller thus speaks of the fashions 
among the women of the most aristocratic tribe 
in Africa : '* Many have their front teeth notched, 
and some file them till they resemble the teeth of 
a saw. The upper-lip ring of the women gives 
them a revolting appearance. It is universally 
worn in the high lands. A puncture is made 
high in the lip, and it is gradually enlarged until 
the pelcle can be inserted. Some are very large. 
One we measured caused the lip to project two 
inches beyond the tip of the nose. When the 
lady smiled, the contraction of the muscles ele¬ 
vated it over the eyes. * Why do the women 
wear these things V the venerable chief Chinsurd 
was asked. Evidently surprised at sach a 
stupid question, he replied, * For beauty! Tbey 
are the only be&utifal things women have. 
Men have beards—women have none. What 
kind of a person woald she be without a pelcle ? 
She would not be a’ woman at all with a mouth 
like a man but no beard/ " 


Fortune !—Under the head of “ Immense 
Fortunes," one of oar neighbors gives, among 
others, the instance of Jnlins Csssar, who, It says, 
“owed some $15,000,000, before he took office." 
Many persons might reckon so considerable an 
accumulation of debt rather a mis-fortune. 


Smart!—A n office-seeker at Auburn, New 
York, rests his hopes npon a flattering chart of 
his phrenological development, which, with other 
credentials, he has forwarded to Washington. 

Counterfeits in Francs. —So excellent 
are the counterfeits npon the Bank of France, 
that the bank has paid, within a few years, forged 
notes to the extent of one million francs. 
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TJOB TONCKJB. 

We would most respectfully recommend the 
wholesome advice contained in the following' ar¬ 
ticle taken from Judson's “ Moral Probe,” to the 
careful perusal and attentive consideration <Jf vdl 
whom the “cap may fit”—aqd there are not a 
few, “ we trow,” in otur little world. 

This little member of our physical organisa¬ 
tion, designed by our Creator for none but useful 
purposes, is often the source of immeasurable 
mischief and the keenest regret Unless con¬ 
stantly held and guided by the bridle of pru¬ 
dence, the bit of discretion, the cuab of charity, 
the martingale of wisdom, and a skilfcil postilion, 
it runs at random like a wild cok, ahd in a mo¬ 
ment of leyity or passion may commit a serious 
trespass on our neighbor—one that may not 
readily be repaired. It may be in the flower 
garden of his reputation, in the wheat field of his 
domestic affairs—no matter where, a trespass is a 
wrong; if committed by our cat, we are answer¬ 
able for it; if by our tongue, it is much more 
serious and less excusable. 

It is declared in Holy Writ that the tongue is 
an unruly member and cannot be tamed—that it 
is full of deadly poison—that its words are some¬ 
times smoother than oil, yet are they drawn 
swords—that it aeparateth very friends, and that 
the words of the tale-bearer are as wounds; which 
description are no high encomiums on its good 
qualities. 

We have a variety of tongues that are^jjer- 
mitted to run at large by the owners; man/*)f 
whom are bankrupt, and are not able to render 
any remuneration for trespasses committed, and 
go unwhipped of justice. These tongues are a 
nuisance in society, and stamp their owners with 
lasting disgrace. The tongue that feeds on mis- | 
chief, the babbling, the tattling, the sly whisper¬ 
ing, the impertinent meddling, all these tongoes 
are trespassing on the community constantly. 
The fiery tongue is also abroad, and being set on 
by the fire of hell scatters firebrands among 
friends, sets families, churches and social circles 
in a flame; and, like the salamander, is wretched 
when out of the burning element. The black 
slandering tongue is constantly preying upon the 
rosebuds of innocence and virtue, the foliage of 
merit, worth, genius and talent; and poisons 
with its filth of inuendoea and scpm of falsehood 
the most brilliant flowers, the most useful shrubs, 
and the most valuable trees, in the garden of 
private |ind public reputation. 

In the private walks of life there are thousands 
who say too much. The liar, proftme swearer, 
backbiter and slanderer are ever saying too 
much. The whisperer of scandal, the mysteri¬ 


ous guesser, the- lrapertinent meddler, the fiery 
and passionate, the jealous and suspicious, the 
rntaftoious and revengeful, the envious and reck¬ 
less, are usually saying quite too much, and from 
; influence always wrong, often criminal. 

' ’ V.. -—U .—t — > - — 

\ MMBABBA8SIHG. 

It ts, stranj*ajvhat odd mistakes will happen 
sometwtt^s when ladies are going a shopping. A 
precise ofiLbachelor, a very pink of politeness, is 
the owner ofctfie principal dry goods emporium 
in one of our'iarge villages. He regards the 
ladi J 08 as fearfnl and wonderful—is a little afraid 
of them, to confiMi the truth—and, as the saying 
goes, wouldn't touSfe one of them with a ten-foot'^ 
pole. The only sentence that he tolerates is 
in the shape of " dummies,” of which he has 
two or three for the appropriate display of lace, 
shawls, bonnets and chesses. Coming out of an 
inner room, the other dajvin great haste, he 
saw, as he imagined, one of trae figures stand¬ 
ing directly in his way, and hfe velfc unceremoni¬ 
ously took it up around the waist anA swung it 
to one side. Conceive his feelings wh$n a voice 
from Under a bonnet squeaked out, “ Hejf; what 
arejEou doing ? I'll tell my husband !” VUn- 
formnately it was a fair customer, not a?jay 
figure, whom he had treated so uncavalieri^. 

" ( “Uxcuse uie, madam. I thought you were It 
dummy !" gasped the luckless mortal, retreating* 
breathlessly towards his room as the only prac¬ 
tical refuge. Imagine his horror—imagine the 
lady'lJ trepidation — imagine the irrepressible 
gigglipg of the feminine shoppers who had wit¬ 
nessed the whole scene! Altogether, it was 
rather a disagreeable predicament for an old 
bachelor to get into. 

Where to inquire. — A suicide wrote to 
his wife thus : " Dear Mary, if I am not at home 
to-night^ inquire of Abraham where I am—if not 
found in bis bosom he'll know where I have 
gone.” * 

'4 -. . » — — — — 

A Death Dance. —Two pretty little ballet 
girls were burned to death while dancing a pas 
de deux at the theatre in Stralsund, a short time 
since. Their skirts caught fire from the foot¬ 
lights. _ 

Vert proper. —The footlights of the new 
opera house in Paris, are so safely constructed, 
that a pocket handkerchief may be thrown upon 
them, and the gas in full blaze cannot ignite it. 

Greatness.— 1 The greatest truths are the sim¬ 
plest, and so are the greatest men. 
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EDITOR'S- TABLE. 


OCCUPATION. 

While we are all of os engaged in the pursuit 
of happiness, as one object of life, few persons, 
comparatively speaking, seem to be aware that 
occupation and happiness are synonymous terms. 
Most people, secretly if not avowedly, place the 
summum bonum where a distinguished French 
philosopher did, in total idleness. A tradesman 
will work like a galley slave for two-thirds of his 
life, that he may pass the remaining third in idle¬ 
ness. But alas! that idleness does not bring the 
happiness he fondly anticipates. Happiness is a 
wayside flower, to be "gathered as we trudge 
along the dusty, toilsome path that all must 
travel. It will not bear especial culture. It is 
like the hemlock—one of the most graceful of 
onr trees, which flourishes where the hand of 
nature placed it, bnt which cannot be .made to 
obey our will and grace whatever spot we seek to 
transfer it to. A tradesman who has devoted the 
better portion of his life to the making of money 
wherewith to enjoy his otium cum dignitate at its 
close, is a person very much to be pitied. His 
entire devotion to business—we suppose the case 
of a man who has allowed himself no leisure for 
mental culture—has unfitted him for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the masses of time that he finds at his 
disposal. He is too old to acquire tastes for new 
pursuits, and the occupation he has left suddenly 
acquires a charm in his eyes, thongh perhaps ior 
years he has considered it distasteful. Behold 
him lingering around his old shop—where, alas, 
he is now only an interloper. He will dawdle 
into it fifty times a day, making small purchases, 
and watching with arid eyes the course of trade. 
When he hears his successsor talk of slaving for 
a term of years that he may lay on his oars for 
another period, he shakos his head sorrowfully, 
tells his interlocutor that he does not know when 
he is well off, and bids him “ stick to the shop. 1 ' 

The theory of happiness as based on idleness 
is decidedly a fallacy. The retired colonel of 
cavalry who need to make his servant wake him 
every morning at five o'clock, for the &ake of 
saying, “ You scoundrel—I've left the service, 
and can sleep as long as I please," was, we will 
venture to say, far happier when he had to turn 
oat for morning parade, than as a lounger on 
half pay, with no occupation to fill up his days. 
We must admit that men accustom themselves to 
a sort of vegetative happiness, if they are con¬ 
tent to stifle the ever-soaring aspirations of their 
higher natures—but then it will be only the fe¬ 
licity of animals, and dependent on uninterrupted 
physical health and vigor. A French nobleman, 
who turned his attention to engraving, illustrated 
the misery of being unoccupied by the motive he 


assigned for his employment, “ I practise engrav¬ 
ing to avoid hanging myself." 

The higher you ascend in the social scale, the 
more irksome will be found the absence of occu¬ 
pation. Kings are proverbially an unhappy set 
of beings—for very few of themselves manage 
public affairs personally, that is left to ministers 
—and this want of occupation is the reason why 
so many of them have turned out very reprehen¬ 
sible characters. The most amiable monarchs 
have been those who have filled up their time by 
some voluntary pursuit. Poor Louis XVL 
amused himself as an amateur locksmith—and 
Maria Antoinette and her ladies figured as dairy 
maids at the little sham chalet at Versailles, 
tended oows, made cheese and butter, and sold 
milk to admiring courtiers. We cannot too 
strongly impress upon the rjsing generation—a 
generation guiltless of early rising, we suspect— 
that the happiest men that have ever lived are 
those whose lives have been the busiest. 


To Opium-Eaters, Arsenic-Takers, etc. 
—These unhappy sufferers are informed that 
snch and similar habits are broken up with com¬ 
parative ease under the vitalising and health-sus¬ 
taining effects of motorpathy, mountain air, and 
hot and cold baths. The low spirited, dyspeptic, 
nervoas, or organically weak, also find in this 
treatment the invigoration so much needed. In 
the cure of sleeplessness, debilitating dreams, loss 
of memory, oppression of the head and liver com¬ 
plaint, its success ia without precedent. A circu¬ 
lar, sent free, giving [information of this system 
and of the Oriental, Turkish and Russian baths, 
in use in the Hound Hill Water Cure, in North¬ 
ampton, Mass., is particularly commended to the 
notice of the profession. Those personally ac¬ 
quainted with this treatment recommend it to 
persons beyond the reach of home prescription. 
The quickest recoveries are made in the winter 
months. Terms are reduced to $7 and $10 per 
week. 


O, the Rogue!—A priest of Milan was 
much struck with the repentant air of a young, 
elegantly dressed man a few weeks since, ahd 
gave nim absolution. He soon afterwards found 
that he had lost his valuable repeater. The 
penitent was an eminent pickpocket, and the 
wont of all in the eyes of the priest is that he 
sent the scamp away folly absolved, so that as a 
matter of conscience he could not appear against 
him. 

• 5 1 1 

A Scotch Cannibal. —A lady advertises in 
a Glasgow paper that she wants a gentleman tor 
" breakfast and tea." * 


Remember it. —Young wonsen are never in 
more danger of being made slaves than when the 
men are at their feet. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

An American might be defined by naturalists 
as an animal who lives upon vegetable, farina¬ 
ceous and animal food—and newspapers and 
periodicals. His daily and weekly journals are as 
indispensable to him as his daily bread and his 
Sunday dinner. If he misses his paper,he is a 
lost man. Deprive him of his mental pabulum 
for a few days, and he becomes lank and melan¬ 
choly, like that lion the old settlers of Plymouth 
saw, which, having lost his jackal, H had become 
so poore ” as to excite their pity. When he is 
restored to his paper, he fastens on it with the 
voracity of a famished wolf. The church, school' 
and printing-office spring up simultaneously in 
every new settlement—the Holy Alliance of 
clergyman, schoolmaster and editor being every¬ 
where recognized as essential to the onward 
march of civilization. We never take up one of 
the little frontier papers, printed haply on wrap¬ 
ping-paper, with worn out type, without a feeling 
of kindly respect. Such papers increase in size 
and style with the enlargement of the settlements 
they illuminate, and the newspaper of any local¬ 
ity is a sure measure of its prosperity. How 
many thousands of ardent minds are ongaged in 
this labor of enlightenment—not thankless, 
though often ill paid. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass to 
spring up where only one grew before, deserves 
well of his country, what reward should be his 
who starts a newspaper for the first time in a 

• howling wilderness ? A free press in the van 

of civilization is of more account tlpan an “ army 
with banners. 0 A family group, gathered round 
a blazing fire of hickory or anthracite, upon a 
winter evening, is a pleasing picture. But with 
all the appliances for comfort, what is this fire¬ 
side without a paper, not only to while away the 
tedium of a long winter evening, but to aid (n 
the great business of family instruction and men¬ 
tal improvement ? Books are good, and books 
do much, bat they cannot accomplish everydftbg. 
They deal more with the past than the present, 
and that training is of little value which does not 
embrace the everyday affairs of the world going 
on around os. A newspaper is the contem¬ 
porary history of the world we live in. Its great¬ 
ness and its littleness, its gaieties and its gravi¬ 
ties, its sins and sorrows, its occupations and 
amosementB, its warnings and its hopes, are there 
spread ont before ns. Gathering within its 
ample pages the treasures of the east and west, 
the north and sonth, as fast as the united agencies 
of wind, stdam and electricity can bring them to 
a foqos, it aflbiyb the very material wherewith to 
form practical men and women of the growing 


generation. No man can be uninformed who 
takes and reads a well-conducted weekly paper. 
The children of snch a man will not be found 
hankering after frivolous and vicious amuse¬ 
ments. Peace takes up her abode on the hearth¬ 
stone of the man who takes a paper—not from 
a neighbor's doorstep—but one who fairly “ faces 
the music,” pays his subscription like a man, 
and enjoys the advantages of his weekly sheet, 
because he is fairly entitled to them. 


SIZE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A United States naval chaplain, who has re¬ 
cently visited tne great pyramid of Cheops, in 
Egypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen hundred 
feet before he had passed one of its sides, and 
between five and six thousand feet before he had 
made the circuit, says that, taking a hundred 
.New York churches of the ordinary width and 
arranging them in a hollow square, twenty-five 
on a side, yon would have scarcely the basement 
of this pyramid J take another hundred and throw 
in their material into the hollow square and it 
would not be fall. Pile on all the stone and 
brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and the struc¬ 
ture would not be as high and solid as this great¬ 
est work oi man. One layer of block was long 
since removed to Cairo for building purposes, 
and enough remains to supply the demands of a 
city of half a million of people for a century, if 
if they were permitted freely to use it 

Quickly bun out. —Some men are very en¬ 
tertaining for a first time, but after that they are 
exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting we 
shall find them very flat and monotonous; they 
are like hand-organs, and we have heatd all their 
tunes. 

, ■— r -— « » . n » 

A wiM Commander. —Plutarch, in his life 
of Peridea, says: “ His chief merit in war was 
in, the safety of his measures. He neyer willing¬ 
ly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition.” 

Too much Etiqurttr. — With high folks 
whenever sickness shows itself in a family, it is 
treated with so much pbrtfp and ceremony that 
it cannot make up its mind to leave. 

Remember —Use law and physic only in cases 
of necessity; they that use them otherwise abuse 
themselves into weak bodies and light purses ; 
they are good remedies, but bad recreations. 

Feminine Headache. — A fictitious dis¬ 
ease, by which women seek to conceal their 
heartache. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Xoretgn JHioccllang. 

In Sardinia the national mode of fighting it 
kicking. Often fatal, always severe in effect. 

They have an American library at Paris con¬ 
taining over ten thousand bound volumes. 

At the beginning of 1859 the amount on de¬ 
posit in all savings Wiks of the United King¬ 
dom was a little over $178,000,000. 

Baron Ricasoli states that the national flag of 
Italy floats over 800,000 tons of shipping, 
manned by 100,000 sailors. 

It is estimated that Blondin's performances in 
England, so far, have drawn the sum of 
$250,000. 

The Bombay Gazette says, “ Another year 
will show, that Lancashire need look nowhere 
else but to India for a supply of cotton. 1 ' 

A great meeting has been held in Birming¬ 
ham, England, relative to encouraging cotton in¬ 
dustry in Africa, as a means of crushing the 
slave trade. 

A journeyman builder in Salisbury, England, 
the other day ascended to the summit of the 
cathedral steeple, just built, and stood erect on 
the iron cross at an elevation of 400 feet. 

The footlights of the new opera house, in 
Paris, are so constructed, that a pocket-handker¬ 
chief thrown upon them, with tne gas in full 
blaze, cannot be ignited. 

The French imperial printing-office has sent to 
Cochin China six printers — a proof-reader, a 
lithograph writer, a composer, a pressman, a 
lithograph printer, and a binder. They are for 
the government printing office in Cochin China. 

The London Times declares that while steam 
navigation has been a scientific success, it has 
been a pecuniary failure, inasmuch as all the lines 
of ocean steamers require enormous appropria¬ 
tions from the government to keep them afloat. 

A Saxon princess, who refused the hand of 
the first Napoleon, is now living at Dresden. 
She is over eighty years old, and never married. 
8he has two sisters over sixty years old, who 
have also refused offers from dukes innumerable, 
and are still leading lives of nun-like celibacy. 

The Austrians have an odd way of collecting 
taxes. An officer, with a certain number of 
gendarmes, visits each private house where taxes 
are not promptly paid, and from two to eight 
gendarmes are billeted on them until both taxes 
and arrears are paid. 

The medical officer of the Sherborne district, 
England, lately stated in a note to the Board of 
Guardians that “ a woman came near losing her 
life by taking the following mixture, which had 
been recommended to her by a neighbor for the 
care of the jaundice, namely, an old horse shoe 
boiled in a pint of strong beer." 

The largest tree in Scotland is a fine old 
stately oak on the estate of Tullibody, contigu¬ 
ous to Tullibody House, the property of Lord 
Abercrombie. It contains six hundred, cubic feet 
of measurable timber. The Duke of Athol 
has a valuable oak at Dunkeld, the measurable 
timber of which is estimated at four hundred 
and seventy feet. 


The London Times tells some big lies about 
America, and makes sad havoc with geography. 

Thirty persons were wounded by a mad bull 
in London recently. 

The British regulation step for soldiers is one 
hundred and eight paces per minute. 

In Spain three hundred volumes of spiritualist 
literature have been publicly burnt by order of 
the Bishop of Barcelona. 

The average duration of life in France has 
decreased within the past few years. It used to 
be 40 years, it is now only 37. 

The new American hotel, the foundation of 
which has just been laid in London, will be, it is 
said, the largest hotel in the world—or any 
where else. 

In Ireland there are .550,000 spindles employed 
in flax-spinning. They are managed by 27,000 
operatives, and produce as much yam as 
1,100,000 females spinning on hand wheels. 

The iron columns used in the construction of 
the fire-proof warehouses in Liverpool, are all 
hollow, and filled on the inside with fire-proof 
concrete. 

The American war has greatly injured the 
trade of Lyons, which is the great centre of the 
silk manufacture of France, and two large man¬ 
ufacturing firms are said to have failed. 

The scheme for a railway across the British 
Channel from England to France is revived— 
this time by a Montrealer, and it is thought his 
ideas are practicable, though they involve on ex¬ 
pense of $60,000,000. 

The government of France, being np to snuff, 
own all the snuff manufactories. They have ten 
at present in operation, directed by graduates of 
the Polytechnic school, employing 8090 hands, to 
say nothing of handkerchiefs. 

A poor bone collector in England, named 
Powell, a few weeks ago bought an old vest for 
four ceuts, and found in the pocket a bank bill 
for $1500. His unexpected wealth caused him 
his first headache, for the poor man was puzzled 
what to do with so much money. 

The town of Sebastopol is rapidly recovering 
from the ravages of the late war. Building is 
on the increase in every quarter; the population 
now is estimated at 12,000, and the number of 
houses erected since the war exceeds five 
hundred* 

Tile repeal of the paper duty in England has 
not only been followed by a reduction in the 

{ >rice of newspapers and periodicals, but during 
ast month several of the leading stationery firms 
in London announced their intention of giving 
their customers the fnU benefit of the extent of 
the duty remitted. 

The Sultana Aziz is undoubtedly an unhappy 
woman. When her husband Abdul ascended 
the throne, he refused the customary beautiful 
slave, out of regard for Mrs. Aziz. But lately, 
it seems, he repents his virtue, and has sent to 
Circassia for 150 voung and beantiful girls, 
meaning to re-establish a harem, the wretch, and 
become no better than a libertine. This freak 
requires cash down, upwards of $125,000—the 
torments of the sultana, of coarse, being beyond 
pecuniary estimate. 
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Record of tl)e $ime0. 


The authorities of Vermont confiscate all in¬ 
toxicating liquors brought into that State now. 

The gold mines of Oregon, we see by the pa¬ 
pers, are proving very productive, of late. 

They have a pair of matched horses in New 
York city that go the mile together in 2:27. 

The Esquimaux are afraid to die on a windy 
day lest their souls should be blown away. 

The fare from San Francisco to New York by 
the overland route is $250. 

In Russia, we are told, monks and bishops 
cannot marry, but simple priests may. Of 
course none but simple pnests would. 

A lake scow went over Niagara Falls, recently. 
The flour and barley with which she was loaded 
were picked up by the residents below the falls. 

A boy was badly burned in Waterville, Me., 
lately, by a package of powder in his pocket 
taking fire. 

The amount of silver now finding its way to 
San Francisco, from Nevada, is estimated by 
well-informed bankers at six millions per annum. 

The Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad Com¬ 
pany is about to erect a new freight depot at 
Fitchburg, 250 feet long by 60 wide. 

The Pittsburg Chronicle says that more than 
12,000 gallons of wine have been made this year 
in Alleghany county, Pa., exclusive of that made 
from grapes in private gardens. 

It is proposed to extend the telegraph to Cape 
Rozier, near the mouth of Gaspe Bay, to inter¬ 
cept the Canadian steamers twenty-four hours 
before they roach Father Point. 

General McClellan's staff and body guard 
now amount to two hundred men. They pre¬ 
sent a splendid appearauce as they gallop at full 
speed along the lines during a review. 

The Navy Department has purchased two 
hundred and twenty vessels since Congress ad¬ 
journed, and still has not enough for the necessi¬ 
ties of the service. 

The commerce of the Connecticut River is 
now nearly all carried on by sailing vessels, the 
government having bought or chartered most of 
the steam craft. 

The banking capital of Vermont amounts to 
$3,916,000, which is an increase of $40,000 over 
last year. The dividends on this sum averaged 
a tritie less than seven per cent. 

The Bullit grape, about which a good deal has 
been said within a year or two, is not now con¬ 
sidered worthy of cultivation by many of the 
best grape growers in the West. 

A new invention in artillery is noticed in the 
Pittsburg papers. It consists of an entire bat¬ 
tery on a single carriage. The six field pieces 
are securely fastened to a turn table, which re¬ 
volves as the guns are successively discharged. 

the report of the Connecticut Sunday 
School Convention, we learn that the total 
number of schools in that State is 914, a gain of 
128 over last year; teachers, 13,366, a gain of 
1204 ; scholars, 84,695, a gain of 8602 ; scholars 
under 16 years, 66,784, a gain of 8275. 


The United States Navy is reviving its old and 
famous reputation, a brilliant arm of defence. 

Can a general who has gained a victory in the 
night, be properly said to have won the day ? 

A horse thief, named Miller, was lately hnng 
by a mob near Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

A venerable citizen of New London, Ct., ad¬ 
vertises in the papers of that city that supplies 
of bread will be furnished to the needy during 
the coming winter on application. ' 

A magnificent horse, valued at $600, which 
was to be presented to Colonel Baker on the very 
day on which he was killed, has been sold to the 
Duke de Chartres, of General McClellan's staff. 

Some confidence chaps have been operating 
in New Haven by getting advertisements for a 
New England business directory, and getting pay 
in advance for a portion of the stipulated price. 

J. C. Derby, Esq., of New York, the w4ll- 
known took publisher, has been appointed Li¬ 
brarian of the State Department at Washington, 
a position well suited to Mr. Derby's tastes. 

Mr. McDermot» sixty-five years old, killed 
himself in Canada East, because his daughter 
married against his wishes. This was better 
than cursing her, and turning her out of doors 
to starve. 

The zeal of the Wisconsin boys for enlistment 
in the war against rebellion is well exemplified 
by the Green Lake Spectator, which, wanting a 
journeyman printer, prefers a cripple, “ so he 
wont join the army, and go off to the war.” 

Mr. William S. Arnold, of Fisherville, re¬ 
ceived last week a letter from some unknown 
penitent, who made restitution of twenty-five 
dollars, which were enclosed. The penitent 
claims to have acted on the Scripture injunction, 
and restored fourfold. 

The receipts of the post-office in France have 
been constantly progressive since 1815. That 
year they were 17,500,000 francs ; in 1829, they 
were 30,000,000 francs j in 1847, 50,000,000 
francs; in 1860, nearly 58,500,000 francs; and 
for 1862, they are estimated at 60,000,000 francs. 

The Concord Statesman says that five wise 
men of Dover, a few days since, made an excur¬ 
sion to the sea coast, near Saco, Maine, and re¬ 
turned thence with 157 water fowl, to the great 
astonishment of less mighty hunters in the place 
of their residences. 

The directors and employes of the railroad at 
Waterville, Me , have made up a purse of $150 
for the father of Oren Towns, recently killed at 
that station. A daughter in this family has re¬ 
cently died of diptheria, and the mother has been 
ill for three years. 

A roan in Cincinnati named James Griner, 
while under the influence of liquor, endeavored 
to hang his own child to a bedpost, recently, and 
had nearly strangled the child, when the infuri¬ 
ated mother, with a heavy blow, stretched her 
brutal husband on the floor. 

The experiment of casting a Dahlgreen gun 
from Lake Superior iron, was successfully ac¬ 
complished lately in Detroit, in the presence of a 
large number of persons. The metal used 
weighed upward of five tons, although the fin¬ 
ished gun will weigh but three tons. 
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KERRY MAKING. 


Jttcrrg~fHaktng. 

'Art exposition—a cockney telling *% love to 
the lady 'e hadores. 

Daring the autumn gales the volume of nature 
is fall of fly leaves. 

Catching flies is much the simplest and safest 
way of flying. 

" What ails your eye, Joe ! M “ I told a man 
he lied,” replied Joe. 

" Don't touch me, or I'll scream!” as the en¬ 
gine whistle said to the stoker. 

Women live for each other—that is, for the 
love of criticism of each other. 

The boy who lost his balance on the roof, found 
it on the ground shortly afterward. 

When is a flock of sheep like our climate ? 
When it is composed of all wethers. 

The most impudent of all things is a mirror, 
for it is continually casting reflections. 

“ Very good, but rather too pointed," as the 
fish said when it swallowed the bait. 

Don’t locate yourself on the back of a wild 
horse, unless you want to be dislocated. 

Topers who travel about with red noses should 
be indicted for circulating incendiary articles. 

Most persons have a mortal antipathy to a 
snake, and yet he is said to be a very charming 
animal. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confined criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured). 

" It is very curious," says a young lady whom 
we know, " that a tortoise from whom we get all 
our shell combs, has no hair." 

Throw a piece of meat among bears and a 
purse of gola among men, and which will be- 
nave most outrageously, the men or the beasts ? 

The hardest thing to hold in this world is an 
unruly tongue. It beats a hot smoothing iron 
and a kicking horse considerably. 

" It is a curious fact," say some entomologists, 
"that it is only the female musquito that tor¬ 
ments us." ▲ bachelor friend says it is not at 
all "curious.” 

Conundrum bva provincial: Why Is the sum¬ 
mit of Mount Washington like goods sold at a 
great discount from cost ? Because it is not nigh 
the valley of it. 

A bankrupt was condoled with the other day 
for his embarrassment. “ 0, I'm not embar¬ 
rassed at ail," said he; “ it’s my creditors that 
are embarrassed." 

A French princess being told that the poor in 
Paris were dying of starvation, said, " What 
silly people 1 Before I’d starve, I’d eat brown 
bread and mutton " 

“ Is anybody waiting on you V* said a polite 
drygoods clerk to a girl from the country. " Yes, 
sir," said the blushing damsel, " that’s my feller 
outside. He wouldn’t come io." 

What a compliment to his countrymen Carlyle 
aid when he said, " Great Britain is inhabited 
y thirty millions of people, mostly fools." 
darlyle, we suppose, knew. 


If our clothes are not well cut, we are very apt 
to be cut ourselves. 

Why is ice in a thaw like philanthropy ? Be¬ 
cause it gives in all directions. 

Why is anything that is nnsnitable like a 
dumb person ? Because it wont answer. 

A breeder of fowls says one of his cochins, 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 

In returning thanks, in an after-dinner speech. 
Brown declared that he was "too full for 
utterance." 

A chemist, however witless away from his 
business, is, when at it, never without his 
retort. 

Water isn’t a fashionable beverage for drink¬ 
ing your friend’s health; but it’s a capital one 
for drinking your own. 

Model wives formerly took a " stitch in time 
now, with the aid of sewing-machines, they take 
one in no time. 

If you want to be a " Knight of the Golden 
Circle," get the girl yon love to give you a ring, 
remarks the Louisville Journal. 

Doctor Charles Wilson has written a volume 
of some hundred pages to explain the pathology 
of drunkenness. Diogenes explains it in two 
syllables—zigzag. 

Punch thinks they had better have stuck to 
the name of " Leviathan ’’ for the Great Eastern, 
for it seems that the shareholders are doomed to 
blubber. 

" Marriage," said an unfortunate husband, " is 
the churchyard of love.” " And you men," re¬ 
plied the not less unhappy wife, " are the grave¬ 
diggers." 

A lazy fellow begged alms, saying he could 
not find bread for his family. " Nor I," replied 
an indastnous mechanic; "lam obliged to work 
for it" 

A gardener is described as being requested to 
set his master's watch by his sun dial, when 
he forthwith " planted" it in the ground close 
to it 

" Who is that young gentleman who looked at 
you so earnestly ?" said a fond husband to bis 
recently married wife. " That is my Late hns- 
band, dear," answered she. 

" Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta ?" I sighed. 
" I should rather imagine I had," she replied. 
" O, did not my glances my feelings betray, when 
you helped me to pudding the third time to¬ 
day?" 

Why is a fine woman like a locomotive ? Be¬ 
cause she draws a train after her, scatters the 
sparks, transports the mails Jmales), and makes 
us forget time and space. 

" Have voa dined- f* said a lounger to his 
friend. " I have, upon my honor,” replied he. 
" Then," rejoined the first, " if you have dined 
upon your honor, I fear you have made but a 
scanty meal." 

A good story is told of a lady lately travelling 
on the cars, who got so absorbed in reading the 
war news, that she asked the conductor to lef her 
know when the train stopped at Manassas 
Junction. 
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Delight of our artist on receiving a commission to sketch 
at the seat of war. 


He purchases the necessary equipments. 


On arriTing, he finds it ne ce ssary to dispense with some of 
his “ duds.”—He starts on a sketching tour. 
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Sing Sing, in which we give several views of 
localities and buildings on the succeeding pages, is 
situated on the east bank of the Hudson, about 
thirty-three miles from New York. The river at 
this point reaches its greatest depth, being four 
miles in width, presenting the most enchanting 
landscape in every direction. Its population, 
according to the census of 1850, was 3000, al¬ 
though since the Hudson River Railroad has 
been completed and running, it has increased, like 
all the towns along the line of the road, in a 
rapid ratio, and is now probably double that 
number. It is celebrated for its educational in¬ 
stitutions, the principal of which is the Mount 
Pleasant Institute, situated on one of the most 
retired streets,and hav- 
i n g a commanding 
view of the river and 
the surrounding scen¬ 
ery. The number of 
students is limited to 
fifty, who are taught 
horsemanship and mil¬ 
itary tactics in addition 
to the usual branches. 

There are several 
churches, a bank, and 
two newspapers in the 
place. The Croton 
aqueduct also passes 
through the centre of 
the town, and crosses 
the Sing Sing kill in 
a magnificent arch of 
masonry 88 feet from 
abutments and 100 
feet from the water. 

The top of this arch 
is prominently seen in 
the centre of the town. 

The principal object of 
attraction to strangers, 
however, is the State 
Prison, represented in 
the third engraving, 
which is situated on 
the bank of the river, 
about half a mile be¬ 
low the town. These 
buildings are of mar- Rockland 

7 


ble or limestone, and form three sides of a square. 
The main edifice is 484 feet long, and five stories 
high, containing cells for 1000 prisoners, who 
are engaged in various mechanic arts and in 
quarrying the marble or limestone which is so 
abundant in the neighborhood. The system and 
discipline of the prison owe their origin to 
Elam Lynds, for many years agent of the 
Auburn prison. The convicts are shut up in 
separate cells for the night, and on Sundays, ex¬ 
cept when attending religious services in the 
chapel. While at work they are not allowed to 
exchange a word with each other, under any 
pretence whatever; nor to communicate any 
intelligence to each other in writing; nor to ex- 
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BANK OF SING 81NG, AT SING SING, NEW YORK. 


change looks, or winks, or to make use of any 
signs except such as are necessary to convey 
their wants to the waiters. The plan of con¬ 
fining each convict in a separate cell during the 
night, or the “Auburn system,” as it is called, 
was adopted at the Auburn prison in 1824. The 
prison at that time contained but 550 cells. Be¬ 
ing, therefore, totally inefficient to accommodate 
all the convicts of the State, an act was passed 
by the Legislature, authorizing the erection of a 
new one. Sing Sing was selected as the loca¬ 
tion, and Captain Lynds as agent to huild it. He 
was directed to take from the Auburn Prison one 
hundred convicts ; to remove them to the ground 
selected for the site of a new prison ; to pur¬ 
chase materials, employ keepers and guards, and 
to commence the construction of the building. 
The reasons for taking the convicts from Auburn 
and transporting them so great a distance, in¬ 
stead of from New York, were, that the convicts 
at the former place had been accustomed to cut¬ 
ting and laying stone, and had been brought by 
Captain Lynds into the perfect and regular state 
of discipline he had established there, and which 
was indispensably necessary to their safe keep¬ 
ing in the open country, and the successful prose¬ 
cution of the work. The party arrived at Siug 
Sing without accident or disturbance in May, 
1825, without a place to receive them, or a wall 
to enclose them. A temporary barrack was 
erected to receive the convicts at night, and they 
were then set at work building the prison, each 
working at his trade—one a carpenter, another a 
mason, etc.—all the time having no other means 
to keep them in obedience but the rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the strict discipline adopted at the Auburn 
Prisun. For four years the convicts, whose ft um¬ 
bers were gradually increased, were engaged in 
building their own prison, and finally completed 


it in 1829. The first 
engraving shows a 
view of the Rockland 
Lake Ice-Houses oppo¬ 
site the town This is 
the great depot whence 
New York obtains the 
larger portion of her 
supply of ice. The 
lake is situated in the 
notch back of the 
buildings seen in the 
engraving, and its wa¬ 
ters are remarkably 
clear. It is between 
four and five miles in 
circumference, and af¬ 
fords an unfailing sup¬ 
ply of clear, crystal¬ 
like ice, which, when 
cut, is placed in the 
ice-houses at the brow 
of the hill, and in the 
season it is run do vs n 
over the loDg elides to 
the houses at the 
docks, whence it is 
shipped on board the 
vessels destined to 
convey it to the city. 
The second engraving 
represents the Bank of 
Sing Sing—the only monetary institution, we 
believe, in the town. 

Teller's Point, a view of which concludes the 
series, is one of those interesting localities which 
are inseparably connected with the revolutionary 
history of. our country, and stands out as one of 
the landmarks of that eventful episode, the trea¬ 
son of Arnold and the execution of Andre. The 
Vulture, which brought Andre up the river to 
his conference with the traitor Arnold, anchored 
off this point, about in the position of the vessel 
represented in our sketch. From her Andre was 
rowed to the foot of Long-Clove Mountain, seen 
over the point in the distance, where, in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, the traitor and his victim met 
for the first time face to face, and heard each 
other’s voices. The chronicler tells us that their 
conference lasted until the approach of day, and 
they had not then completed their arrangements. 
Arnold suggested to his companion that they 
should ride to the house of Joshua Smith and 
finish their business, which the latter, with much 
reluctance, finally consented to. They accord¬ 
ingly mounted horses which were in waiting, and 
about daybreak and soon after a cannonading 
was heard in the direction of the Vulture. Andre 
looked towards the vessel, and saw her hoist her 
anchor and drop down stream. His feelings may 
be imagined as he beheld the only means of 
escape leaving him, particularly as he had been 
made aware of the fact that he was within the 
American lines, and that too in disguise. Fully 
sensible of his danger, he watched anxiously un¬ 
til he saw her drop anchor, when his spirits again 
revived, and the conference was continued. The 
cause of the firing was as follows: Colonel 
Henry Livingston, who commanded at Ver- 
planck's Point, was informed that the vessel lay 
so near shore that she might be reached with 
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artillery, and accordingly conceived the idea of 
destroying her. Daring the night, while Arnold 
and Andre were in conference, he despatched a 
party to Teller’s Point with a four pounder, with 
orders to open a fire upon the vessel, which they 
did with so much effect that, had not the flood 
tide enabled her to get off, she must have sur¬ 
rendered to the brave little party with the four- 
pounder. Colonel Livingston had the day be¬ 
fore applied to Arnold for heavier ordnance, but 
he had eluded his demand upon some frivolous 


led to his capture and execution, and the escape 
of Arnold. Who can tell the mighty difference 
there might have been in the destiny of our coun¬ 
try, had Andre been able to return to the ship, 
and the traitorous designs of Arnold been con¬ 
summated** West Point was the key of the 
river, and once in possession of that i’moortant 
post, the enemy could have most effectually cut 
off all communication between the Eastern States 
and the rest of the colonies, and thus brought 
the war to a close. How different might have 



pretext, and he was compelled to make the at¬ 
tempt with the field-piece. On sending to Gen¬ 
eral Lamb, at West Point, for ammunition, that 
officer returned a limited supply, with the remark 
that he hoped it would he used sparingly, as, in 
his opinion, firing at a vessel with a four-pounder 
was a waste of powder. Little did he or Colonel 
Livingston think of the importance of that can¬ 
nonade. It drove the Vulture from her mooring 
down the river, thus increasing the distance be¬ 
tween Andre and his means of escape, and com¬ 
pelling him to attempt a return by land, which 


been the history of our country, had not that 
cannonading occurred on Teller’s Point! The 
rebellion quelled; Washington, the Pater Patria , 
Hancock, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, and a hos£ 
of others, whom we to day delight to honor ar 
the noblest of patriots, handed over to the tender 
mercies of the hangman, and our country still 
under the sway of the British sceptre. 

Time is like a creditor who allows ample 
space to make up accounts, but is inexorable at 
last. 
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A GLIMPSE AT BOULOGNE, FRANCE. 



Everybody has heard of Boulogne, on the coast 
of Picardy, Frauce, and within two or three 
hours' sail of the English coast. It is divided 
into the upper and lower town. The latter, 
called Boulogne-Sur-Mer, is a very interesting 
place, with many handsome streets and houses, 
and many queer nooks and corners, and many 
queer people, the fishermen, women and girls 
most attracting the notice of strangers. Bou¬ 
logne is a bishopric, and contains six churches, 
a hospital, a n ex¬ 
change, a maritime 
court, a society for the 
promotion of agricul¬ 
ture, commerce and the 
arts, a school for in¬ 
struction in navigation, ^ - 

sea-baths, manufacto¬ 
ries of soap, earthen¬ 
ware, linen and woolen 
cloths. Herring and 
mackerel, large quan¬ 
tities of which are 
caught off the coast, 

Champagne and Bur¬ 
gundy wines, coal, 
corn, butter, linen and 
woolen stuffs, are the 
articles of export. The 
cheapness of living in¬ 
duces many English 
people of limited in- 
comes to establish 
themselves a t Bou¬ 
logne, and you see as 
many English a s 
French faces in stroll¬ 
ing about the town. 

Our illustrative sketch¬ 
es will be confined to 
the fishermen of Bou¬ 
logne. The first en¬ 
graving represents one 
of the streets in that 
part of the town where 
they reside, with the 
steep steps that descend 
into it, the windows of 
the lower stories se¬ 
cured by stout shutters, 
and shrimp-girls, bare¬ 
legged and loaded with 
baskets and nets, pad¬ 
dling up and down. 

The figure in the fore¬ 
ground represents one 
of the shrimp-girls of 
Boulogne. She is 
starting for her daily 
toil with her heavy 
basket on her back, and 
her net with its long 
handle folded up on her 
shoulder. The man¬ 
ner of collecting the 
shrimps is shown in 
our next engraving. 

The girl wades knee- 
deep in the shallows, 
pushing the net before 


her. These shrimps are in great demand and 
bring a high price in the Boulogne fish-market. 
The last picture shows a group of these people— 
sturdy, hardy and honest, big-booted, red-shirted, 
woolen-capped men, old and young women with 
curt petticoats, chunky boys and children. 
These fishermen and their families live in a 
quarter by themselves. They are a peculiar 
people, and live as much apart from the rest of 
Boulogne as if they lived a hundred miles away. 


STREET IN THE IISHEBUKJt’S QUARTER, BOULOGNE. 
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Some of tbe peculiarities of these people are 
very singular. In the first plaoe we learn that 
they are proud and exclusive; for whilst they 
all work hard—the men on tbe sea and the wo¬ 
men at home at net-mending and selling the 
produce of their husbands’ labors—they enter¬ 
tain such a sense of their own superiority to the 
bourgeois below, that if any one of their class, 
man or woman, were to marry a shop-keeper, 
he or she would lose caste, and it is said would 
be driven from the community. And this has 
always been their character. Formerly, nearly 
the whole of the town was in their hands, and 
the shop-keepers were considered to be a lower 


race, tolerated as necessary to minister to their 
wants. And though this haa changed, and the 
greater part of Boulogne is occupied by the peo¬ 
ple they look down upon, they still entertain tbe 
same feelings. It is amusing to see these tall, 
sturdy follows tramping down the stain from 
their heights, dressed m their rouph woolen 
shirts, huge boots reaching to their hips, and red 
worsted caps. These sturdy men, whilst they 
refuse to stoop to those whom they fancy be¬ 
neath them, wiU not on the other hand, flunkey 
to those above them. In the Fishermen’s Quar¬ 
ter, a duchess might pass through without no¬ 
tice, and a millionnaire draper would be looked 
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upon with silent contempt. Boulogne If more 
than a mere watering-place like Margate, Rams¬ 
gate, etc.—it is really a fine old town, the per¬ 
manent residence of many hundreds of English 
families, and moreover, now it is the great high¬ 
way to Paris, Switzerland and the East. This 


he. He says : “ To all who are ' about 
Boulogne to live very cheaply,' we say- 
The cheapness of Boulogne is a fiction, 
not a dear place compared with England 
certainly it is not remarkable for chea] 
Lodging, bread, meat, fish, vegetables. 


town, say the guide books, is very ancient, was 
a town in the days of Julius Ccesar, has many 
ancient Roman remains, and has been the scene 
of numerous battles. 

A late English traveller, in a very amusing 
•ketch ot Boulogne, denies that it is the cheap 
place which it has been generally represented to 


are nearly as dear as thev are in English towns. 
Wines and spirits are cheap, but nothing else 
that I can find. Poultry is low-priced, bat not 
cheap. You may get a fowl for a franc and a 
half; but what a fowl! I have seen pigeons 
larger. Let me, however, do justice to the 
donkeys. They are really good and cheap." 
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HOMBOURO, GERMANY. 

The spirited and lively sketches on these two 
pages represent scenes at Hombourg, or rather 
Hombourg-von-der-Hohe, the capital of a little 
German landgraviate, and situated about eight 
miles from Frankfort, amidst some of the most 
charming scenery of the European continent, the 
great resort of Germans and of foreigners during 
the summer seasons. 44 Hombourg,” says Mr. 
Sala, “ is six hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The streets are well-paved, and scrupulous¬ 
ly clean, though not the slightest apparatus for 


purposes of drainage, appear to exist. But there 
are plenty of pumps and fountains, and the air 
seems to be particularly clear and salubrious. 
The inhabitants and the surrounding peasantry, 
male and female, are very ugly, but not very 
healthy. There is an old town and a new town, 
and the population is computed at about six 
thousand. The main street is called the Luisen 
Strasse, running from southeast to northwest; 
there are two public squares, and at the lower end 
a fountain called the Fombejibrunnen , 4 from its 
resemblance/ the guide-books say, 4 to a fountain 
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due out of the ruins of that city/ Besides the 
Luisen Str mm there are the Promenade and the 
Dorothe&n Strange, the Haingasse and the Ober- 
thor, and half way up the main street is the finest 
building in the town, the Kursaal. The state 
religion is Protestant. There is also a Roman 
Catholic church, and in the Juden Strasse there 
is a synagogue. The communicants of the dif¬ 
ferent persuasions lire together in harmony/' 
Our first sketch represents the gardens and ex¬ 
terior of the Kursaal, the grand centre of attrac¬ 
tion, with its formal terraces and formal archi¬ 


tecture, but within dazzling and brilliant. Let 
us follow our lively guide, Mr. S&la, into the in¬ 
terior, and condense a sketch of the doings there, 
in explanation of our second engraving, which, 
with its varied figures and faces, affords an inter¬ 
esting study. In the Kursaal is the ball or con¬ 
cert room, at either end of which is a gallery 
supported bv pillars of composition marble. The 
floors are inlaid, and immense mirrors in sumptu¬ 
ous frames are hung on the walls. The ceiling 
is superbly decorated With bas-reliefs, while the 
whole is lighted up by enormous and gorgeous 
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chandeliers. The splendid apartment to the 
right is called Sacd Japanese., and is used as a din¬ 
ing room for a monster table d’hote held twice a 
day. There is a sumptuous reading-room, with 
luxurious settees covered with crimson velvet, 
warmly carpeted, and on the inlaid tables lie the 
chief newspapers and periodicals of the world. 
There is a huge Cafe Olympique for smoking 
and imbibing purposes—private cabinets for par¬ 
ties ; the monster saloon, and two smaller ones, 
where from eleven in the forenoon to eleven at 
night, Sundays not excepted, all the year round, 
and year after year, knavea and fools, from al¬ 
most every corner in the world, gamble at the 
ingenious and amusing games of “ Roulette/' 
and “ Rouge et Noir." There is one table cov¬ 
ered with green baize, tightly stretched as on a 
billiard-field. In the midst of it is a circular pit, 
coved inwards, but not bottomless, and contain¬ 
ing the roulette-wheel; a revolving disc, turning 
with an accurate momentum on a brass pillar, 
and divided at its outer edge into thirty-seven 
narrow and shallow pigeon-hole compartments, 
colored alternately red and black, and numbered, 
not consecutively, up to thirty-six. The last is 
a blank, and stands for zero, number nothing. 
Round the upper edge run a series of little brass 
hoops, or bridges, to cause the ball to hop and 
skip, and not fall at once into the nearest com¬ 
partment. This is the regimen of roulette; the 
oanker sits before the wheel—a croupier, or pay- 
er-out of winnings to and raker in of losses from 
the players on either side. Crying in a voice 
calmly sonorous, “ Make your game, gentle¬ 
men !" the banker gives the wheel a dexterous 
twirl, and ere it has made one revolution, casts 
into its maelstrom of black and red au ivory ball. 
The interval between this and the ball finding a 
home is one of breathless anxiety. Stakes are 
eagerly laid, but at a certain period of the revo¬ 
lution the banker calls out, “ The game is made; 
nothing more counts;’’ and after all that intima¬ 
tion. it is useless to lay down money. Then the 
banker, in the same calm and impassible voice, 
declares the result. On either side of the wheel, 
extending to the extremity of the table runs, in 
duplicate, the schedule of stakes. The green 
baize first offers thirty-6ix square compartments, 
marked out by yellow threads woven in the fabric 
itself, and bearing thirty-six consecutive num¬ 
bers. If you place a florin (one and eightpcnce, 
no lower stake is permitted), or ten florins, or 
any sum of money not exceeding the maximum 
whose multiple is the highest stake which the 
bank, if it loses, can be made to pay, in the 
midst of the compartment twenty-nine has be¬ 
come the resting-place of the ball, the croupier 
will push towards you with his rake exactly 
thirty-three times the amount of your stake, what¬ 
ever it might have been ; bearing in mind, howev¬ 
er, the bank's loss on a single stake is limited to 
eight thousand francs. Moreover, if you have 
placed another sum of money in the compart¬ 
ment inscribed, in legible yellow colors, “ Im¬ 
pair," or odd, you will receive the equivalent to 
your 6take, twenty-nine being an odd number. 
If you have placed a coin on passe , you will also 
receive this additional equivalent to your stake, 
twenty-nine being past the Rubicon, or middle 
of the table of numbers—eighteen. Again, if you 
have ventured yqur money in a compartment 
bearing for device a lozeDge in outline, which 


represents black, and twenty-nine being a black 
number, you will again pocket a double stake, 
that is, one in addition to your original venture. 
If you have risked money on the columns—that 
is, betted on the number turning up correspond¬ 
ing with some number in one of the columns of 
tabular schedule, and have selected the right col¬ 
umn—you have your own stake and two others ; 
if you have betted on either of these three event¬ 
ualities, first dozen, middle dozen, or last dozen, 
as one to twelve, thirteen to twenty four, twenty- 
five to thirty-six, all inclusive, and have chanced 
to select a division in which number twenty-nine 
occurs, you also obtain a treble stake—your own 
and two more which the bank pay you; your 
florin or whatever else, metamorphosed into three. 
But woe to the wight who shall have ventured on 
the number “eight," on the "red " color (com¬ 
partment with a crimson lozenge), on “even," 
and on “ not past" the Rubicon ; for twenty- 
nine does not comply with any one of these con¬ 
ditions. lie loses, and his money is coolly swept 
away from him by the croupier’s rake. This 
is the game of roulette as played at Hombourg 
and the German watering-places. It will be seen 
that ladies are depicted at the table, and it is a 
fact that the fair do not scruple to sit down be¬ 
side professional gamblers and “ make their 
game." A friend of ours says he has often 
seen Henrietta Sontag seated at the green table 
with a pile of Napoleons and bank notes before 
her, eagerly watching with vivid interest the 
whirl of fortune’s wheel, which was to enrich or 
impoverish her. 


VIEWS IN CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

The two pictures which we give on pages 112, 
113, of noted public buildings in Charleston, S. 
C., rather define what once existed than present 
localities. The recent disastrous fire which swept 
through the city, involving in its passage the de¬ 
struction of 6ix or seven millions of property, 
also laid both these buildings low with the ground. 
They were located upon the same street of which 
the flames made an entire demolition. The City 
Market, shown in our first engraving, which 
stood upon the easterly side of Meeting Street, is 
but partially seen in our view, the main building 
alone being shown. This was constructed of 
Btone, and was erected in 1841. The front was 
adorned with very elaborate iron work, in the 
way of railings and lamp-posts, which is a feature 
in Charleston. On the opposite side of the street, 
a little to the south of the Market, stood the New 
or Charleston Theatre. It was, as our view 
shows, simple and unpretending in its appear¬ 
ance, but quite commodious, and well adapted to 
theatrical purposes. 


Weight of a Milliox Dollars in Gold. 
To the question “ what is the weight of a million 
dollars in gold V 1 an officer of the mint answers 
as follows: The weight of one million dollars 
United States currency in gold, is 53,750 troy 
ounces. This makes 4479 pounds 2 ounces—or 
nearly two tons and a quarter, reckoning 2000 
pounds to each ton. As weighty as it is, no 
doubt if the amount were offered to anybody 
who would lift it, enough persons would be found 
ready to break their necks in the vain attempt. 
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THE ABYB8EN1AN8. 

The scenes presented to the reader on pages 
117—119 are derived from a far-off land. Abys¬ 
sinia, in the far east of Africa, forms an elevated 
table-land, and contains many fertile valleys, 
watered by numerous rivers, the chief of which 
are the Abai (Bahr-el-Azrek or “Blue Nile'*), 
the Tacazze and the Hawash. Many of the 
rivers are lost in the sands, or only reach the sea 
daring the rainy season. Lake Demhea or 
Tsana, about fifty miles in length, is the largest 
in the country. The highest mountain range is 
in the southwest table-land, where the peak of 
Abba Yaret rises 15,000 feet, and Mount Buahat 
14,364 feet. The upper part of these mountains 
is covered with snow, while their sides are 
clothed with trees and fine grass. The temper¬ 
ature of Abyssinia is much lower than that of 
Nubia or Egypt, owing to the elevation of the 
soil, the numerous rivers, and the copious rains of 
summer. The mineral products of the country 
are iron-ore, rock-salt, and a small quantity of 
gold. The cultivated grains are wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, rice and millet. Ail the wild ani¬ 
mals indigenous to Africa, as lions, elephants, 
buffaloes, leopards, etc., are found in Abyssinia ; 
and domestic animals, horses, mules, asses, cat¬ 
tle, sheep and gaats, are reared in great abun¬ 


dance. The industry and commerce of the 
Abyssinians have made some progress. They 
manufacture tanned hides for tentq, shields of 
hide, agricultural implements, coarse cotton and 
woolen cloths, glass and tobacco. The imports 
include raw cotton, pepper, blue and red cotton 
cloth, glass and totaoeo, 

Abyssinia wmoompriiedfrl ancient Ethiopia, 
and appears to ImufcMMltfe jaadle of African 
civilisation, hat of the people is 

merely factional. » wm converted to 
Christianity in the time of Constantine, and their 
first rulers seem to have possessed great influence. 
The present inhabitants have preserved nothing 
of tbmr former power—the Turks on one side, 
and the ferocious Galias on die other, have al¬ 
most entirely separated them from the other 
nations. Ankobar, capital of the kingdom of 
Shoa, is the only place deserving the name of a 
town in Abyssinia. The first engraving of our 
series, on page 117, representing life m Abys¬ 
sinia, shows us the interior of an Abyssinian 
house, built of stone, and belonging to a chief. 
On the walls are suspended arms, lances and 
shields, while guards are posted to secure the 
privacy of the host and bis guests, who are seated 
at a long, low table. The plates used are not of 
wood, metal, or earthernware, but are made of 
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cakes of corn, dourah or barley. The entertain¬ 
ment is usually commenced with prayer. Every 
one makes the sign of the cross and says Amen , 
atter which the servants begin to serve the dishes. 
Then is brought on the brondou , the favorite food 
of the Abyssinians, raw, in fact almost live 
flesh. It is* warm, and is eaten while smoking 
and palpitating. An ox is knocked down and 
slaughtered before the eyes of the guests. An 
immense mass is first served to the host, who 
cuts off two or three pounds, and then passes it 
to the most honored guests. Servants bring huge 
masses of the smoking beef to the others. Trav¬ 
ellers describe such a feast as a terrible ordeal to 
their nerves. The guests appear to be naked to 
one sitting at the table, for Abyssinian etiquette 
requires them to let their drapery fall from their 
black shoulders, and it remains attached to the 
waist. The guests look like so many demons, 
as they tear the beef to pieces with ferocious 
eagerness. The blood flows from their lips and 
stains their hands, while their eyes sparkle with 
a savage delight. The stranger might easily 
fancy himself the guest of a band of cannibals. 
Some slice their meat into strips; others fix 
their teeth in a huge piece, dexterously severing 
huge morsels with their keen knives. The sol¬ 


diers on guard at table are also served with meat, 
but with them the sabre serves instead of a knife. 
When the brondou has circulated sufficiently, the 
table is covered with large dishes filled with meat 
variously prepared—some containing minced 
beef, others legs of mutton loaded with red pep¬ 
per. The Abyssinians do not drink at their 
meals; they eat first and drink afterwards. As 
there is a prodigality in eating, so there h a pro¬ 
fusion in drinkables. They serve hydromel 
(tech), and a sort of beer called bouza, in large 
pitchers. They drink deep, as they eat glutton¬ 
ously. As soon as a can is empty, it is filled 
and drained again. The result of this sharp 
practice may easily be guessed. All talk and 
gesticulate at once, and the confusion is terrible. 
Our second engraving shows an Abyssinian lady 
in walking costume. The dress is white, with 
scarlet borders. She carries a parasol of palm 
leaf. The other figures in this scene are a female 
water-carrier, and an Abyssinian of the lower 
class. The women of the lower classes work 
very hard. Our third engraving shows one of 
them engaged in grinding corn by means of a 
heavy stone—a laborious task. The manners of 
the Abyssinians are certainly strange enough to 
satisfy the most eager lover of novelty. 
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APPLETON CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. 

The beautiful engraving on this page, is a 
view of the chapel of Harvard College, used for 
daily prayers, and for services on the Sabbath. 
The chapel was designed by Mr. Paul Suhulze, 
a German architect established in this city. It is 
quite a conspicuous feature in the group of uni¬ 
versity buildings which occupy the level tract, 


diversified with noble trees, comprising the ter 
ritory of the college. This venerated institution 
is now more than two centuries and a quarter old, 
and is the oldest in the United States, having 
been founded in 1636. The first president was 
Henry Dunster, who, with his successor, was 
educated in England Cornelius C. Felton, 
LL. D , is now at the head of the institution. 
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[OftianVAL.] 

TIME AND CHANGE. 


Ml 


BY JOHN W. DAY. 

0, pilgrim Time, who joumcyest on 
O’er empire dust and crumbling throne 
That line the track of ages gone 

Where history breathes her far-off moan, 
Thou leav’st forever in thy flight 

The heart’9 poor hope and fear behind, 

Till death wave on the closing night, 

And diy worlds toss aloug the wind. 

Gray Time, thou mov’st with palsied limb; 

Thy face is carved in glooming woe; 

Thy fading eye grows coldly dim 
Beneath thy scanted crown of snow! 

One day thou’lt see the eternal strand, 

And angels bear thy form to rest, 

As Judah’s chief from Nebo scanned 
The golden plane Jehovah blessed. 

O, youthful Change, thou tireless form! 

Earth bows before thy final doom; 

Age may not chain thy lightning storm, 

Or crush thy century-plant in bloom* 

As creed, and law, and glory fade, 

We rear now shrines along the way, 

And lift new cries, and backward shade 
The paling light of truth’s new day! 

Within Columbia’s favored land 
Ye sap the broad foundations laid; 

Rebellion draws the murderous brand, 

Our sons for conflict stand arrayed! 

While Right and Freedom head the line, 

God save the meteor “ Stripes and Stars,’’ 
Till ages round their pathway shine, 

And Rhalia break the sword of Mars! 

0 Change, though clothed in menial guise, 
Thou art the life, the soul of time! 

An angel from the holier skies, 

To show th’ Eternal’s truth’s sublime. 

Thy frown is but thy smile withdrawn 
At eve to grace the far-off shrine, 

’Twill come with clouds of crimson dawn, 

In glory robed by hands divine. 

Thrice glorious hope—lone souls to cheer, 
While storm-winds rock the trembling world: 
Lead, till thou reach the golden year, 

And treason’s midnight wings be furled; 

Till peace coine down, an angel guest, 

And heaven peal out the morning chime, 
And sin, and care, and death shall rest 
Within the close-barred grave of time! 


As in a letter, if the paper is small and wo 
have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remaining 
■Qomcnts of life. 
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[OMOINAL.] 

THE CORNET’S WAGER. 

A STORY OF QUEBEC. 



BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


I. 

A HUNDRED GUINEAS AGAINST A DRAGOON’S 
HEART. 

Seven years ago! What tempests and 
changes in life—what sorrows and joys—may be 
embraced within seven years ! Yet it seems like 
yesterday that the events recorded in these col¬ 
umns agitated the lives of many in the quaint 
old city—Quebec—that sole relic on the Ameri¬ 
can continent of ancient architecture, where 
walls and turrets, huge bastions, and massive 
gateways were considered indispensable for a 
city's safety. 

In a large and sumptuously farnished apart¬ 
ment, fronting Lewis Street, near the Esplanade, 
were gathered about a half dozen gentlemen, on 
this dreamy, breezy evening in early June. It 
was plain to be seen they belonged to the army, 
for whilst two or three were in military undress, 
the rest were equipped as fully as if just from 
parade, which really was so, for they had not 
quitted this, their club room, since they had dined 
after the dress drill upon the Esplanade in the 
afternoon. 

Let us glance at the group. There was Major 
Jack Dorney, the jolliest officer in the 21st, the 
merriest “ three-bottle man " in. the corps, who 
owed every tradesman in the town, hut who 
would have sold out, rather than not pay his 
debts at the gaming-table. Colonel Davidge, a 
showy, pompous officer, with huge whiskers, 
black and carefully trimmed, which he stroked 
continually with a satisfied air, as he guaranteed 
the conversation with a knowing word now and 
then. 

Then the most distinguished amongst the 
younger men were two which it is our purpose 
to describe more minutely. The first, Cornet 
Wilton, of the dragoons, the otjter a French 
artillery officer, M. de Lescours. Arthur Wilton 
was the only son of an idolizing father, the Hon. 
Mr. Wilton, of Groves Range, Somersetshire, 
England, who had yielded to his sou’s desire to 
buy him a cornet’s commission in the —st 
Dragoons, only after the most earnest entreaty 
of Arthur, who had his hopes realized of at 
once becoming an officer of her majesty's troops, 
and seeing the country he had read so much 
about. Scarcely twenty-four years of ag e, rich 
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and very handsome, thrown into the company of 
min much olJer than himself, flattered and ca¬ 
ressed by all, it is no wonder that Arthur was 
beginning to imitate the rices of the old cam¬ 
paigners, and also indulging in a degree of ego¬ 
tism unpardonable in any one with less actual 
merits than he possessed. But he was the idol 
of his company ; he had been at this station but 
a year, was well disciplined, braYe, and generous 
to all. No wonder, then, that the name of Arthur 
Wilton was hailed with delight, in either mess- 
room or social circle. 

But little was known of M. de Lescours, 
other than this—be was the honored guest of the 
town major, had brought letters from high 
sources at "home/* was agreeable, intelligent 
and travelled; his light and graceful conversation 
pleased all; but at times there was a wandering 
of the eyes, that restless motion which betokens 
watchfulness or anxiety which detracted from the 
harmonious expression of his bland face. 

Seated around a large table, on whose crimson 
cloth the long-necked, graceful bottles were 
strewn, were all the gentlemen; most of them, 
it was plain to be seen, had drunk deeply—the 
conversation had reached that hilarious pitch 
when wine is the dictator, and reason has crept 
behind the door. 

w Fill up, fill up !** cried Major Jack; his red 
nose still more rubicund. “ We have drunk all 
royal toasts, and it is left for me to name the last 
and best, the very utterance of which shall crown 
your wine with perfume—** 

** Hear our good, rapturous Major Jack/* said 
Colonel Davidge, coolly. " What new Phyllis 
has conquered our Strephon's heart V * 

" Or rosy French girl.** 

" *Tis the landlady at * The Jesuits College.* ** 
"1*11 swear *tis the poor band master's wife, 
now 1** were the exclamations shouted out before 
the major could fill his glass. 

“ Silence !'* thundered the major, as he held up 
his narrow-stemmed glass filled to the brim with 
the amber liquid. “ Silence! or you shall perish 
in ignorance. Davidge, you're a savage. De 
Lescours, you're an infidel. Wilton, you popin¬ 
jay, wait till your beard grows ere—** 

“ Come, my long-winded major, her name, her 
name ?’* interrupted the colonel, again. 

“ Ay, her name ?'* shouted the chorus. 

To his feet the tipsy major staggered. “ The 
belle of the world," he said. " The embodied 
fragrance of all earth’s flowers. To her who is 
colder than ice, and purer than snow. I drink 
—with all respect, be it understood—the health 
of Bertha Allyn !** 

Each glass was drained, but the effect of that 


name was different on each person. The French¬ 
man bit the edge of the glass suddenly, until it 
cracked beneath the pressure, and half of his 
wine was spilled upon the carpet, as he muttered 
between his teeth: 

“ Ha, Je suit dans let coulisses (I am behind 
the scenes).** 

"The American belle, eh?" asked Arthur, 
with the first appearance of interest. 

“ Yes, the fur American who has fired every 
heart in Quebec with love/* answered Colonel 
Davidge. 

“ All the old fellows, I suppose ?" 

“ You deserve not to know her for your 
impertinence." 

“ Fie, I don’t want to. My list is full. I 
fairly walk on hearts in this stupid town, St. 
Roch, the suburbs, all are paved with them. Hf. 
ha!" 

“ Vain boy 1 I intended you should know her 
to-morrow night—you shall, too, if only to give 
a scathing lesson to your vanity." 

“ Show me your little plebeian, msjor. Does 
she know her fat lover raves about her when he's 
drunk?" 

The Frenchman started up as if he was struck, 
his fist came crashing down upon the table, 
makiog the glasses ring again, but he seemed to 
master himself by a superhuman effort, and 
drank oft' hurriedly a glass of brandy. The ma¬ 
jor quickly replied to Arthur’s badinage. 

“ I will wager you a hundred sovereigns that 
you will be madly in love with her in a fortnight, 
and that in a month she would dismiss you if 
you proposed to her." 

The youog cornet's lips curled scornfully as he 
replied with nonchalance: 

“ Make it guineas, my dear mqor, and I am 
yours." 

The company, at this strange wager, drew to¬ 
wards the couple; every hair of the Frenchman's 
moustache seemed to writhe as the lips beneath 
it quivered. Cornet Wilton pulled out a heavy 
purse and showered the gold upon the table, 
carelessly counting it. Major Dorney com¬ 
menced to scribble an " I O U," but the young 
man smilingly and coolly reminded him: 

“ Gold against gold, my dear major/' and with 
some difficulty the latter made his sum complete. 

“ Now to have this little affair well understood, 
draw up in writing the conditions," suggested 
Arthur. 

And after the stipulations of the bet were 
written, it was agreed that the proofs of^his hav¬ 
ing won the bet should rest with .the young 
dragoon, that he should clearly show to the ma¬ 
jor that not only would he be heart-free in regard 
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to the young American, but that he should actu¬ 
ally propose to her and be accepted. And 
whilst this mad baigain was being entered into, 
Monsieur de Leseours seemed to be the most 
riotous in mirth. 


II. 

A RUNAWAY*, AND LOVB AT FIRST BIGHT. 

Thb next morning found Arthur Wilton 
heartily ashamed of the wild agreement into 
which his folly had led bhn while flushed with 
wine. His better nature, and hU respect for wo< 
mankind, all taught him that he had tarnUhed 
his honor, in entering into such a compact, which 
was born in frivolity, and mayhap would end in 
sorrow and pain. It was therefore in a slow and 
thoughtful mood he wended his way from his 
quarters at the citadel towards the town, on the 
following morning. 

^ HU beautiful chestnut mare chafed and pranced 
impatiently at the curb so tightly drawn, and 
seemed to be wanting to fly over the level roads 
which laid beyond St. Roch; the soft June 
breezes sweeping towards them foil of delicious 
odors; the swelling downs in the distance, so in¬ 
viting to the eye, as the zephyrs waved the deep 
green verdure like the roll of the emerald sea, all 
was lost upon the young cornet until he neared 
the palace gate, when he seemed to be aroused 
from hU reverie, not so much by the quiet 
beauty of the scene, nor by tbe sound of the 
quick revttiU which the drums were so loudly 
beating; but a confused noise and ham was 
heard in the distance, and in an instant the young 
dragoon comprehended all the danger involved. 

A short distance before him, and coming up 
the hill from the parish at a fearful speed full to¬ 
wards the massive gate was a large black horse, 
who bore upon hU back a lady, whose long habit 
flowing, her hair disengaged, and flowing in a 
mass around her shoulders, Bhowed him that the 
horse was beyond her control. Up, up the bill 
he dashed, the thick foam flying over the lady’s 
habit like snow, and with awful velocity speeding 
onward. Once or twice he stumbled almost on 
his knees, but in an instant was up again, spurn¬ 
ing stones from beneath his hoofs, striking fire at 
each bound from the flinty roads. 

The lady kept her seat, and Arthur could see 
the was still struggling for the mastery with tbe 
beast, and now he beheld for the first time, at a 
distance behind the lady, a man, also mounted, 
dashing after the runaway. Aj the heroic horse¬ 
woman (*hose face was blanched, and yet she 
spoke not) approached the gate, it was evident 
that the catastrophe wonld occur there the rather, 


•8 two heedless soldiers had rapidly descended 
from the guardhouses, and had dosed the rnm 
gate, leaving only the footpath open. 

In a moment Arthur Wilton bounded from 
his horse, leapftd from the road through the foot- 
passage, and bad hardly gained the outside wall 
ere the blinded, furious runaway was upon it. He 
could only grasp at the bridle, and throw the 
powerful animal back for an instant, ere the home 
was away again, and down in foe narrow passage 
struggling upon bis beck; bat in font instant the 
lady had slipped from her saddle into foe arms 
of the dragoon, and she was saved from almost 
certain death; but Arthur did not escape without 
injury, for in the effort to stop the hone’s mad 
career, he had crushed one of his feet quite 
badly. 

At foe moment of the lady’s rescue by the 
brave cornet, the horseman who had evidently ac¬ 
companied her, came up, but no sooner did he 
comprehend the scene, than he said, with bitter 
emphasis, to Wilton: 

“Ah, monsieur, yon have had a good 
introduction.” 

“ De Leseours, I have had foe pleasure of as¬ 
sisting this lady. Pray, miss, are you much 
hurtt I beg that you will lean upon me. We 
will walk into foe guard-house.” 

" O, sir,” spoke foe lady, for foe first time, 
“ I have so much to thank you for. But, pray 
assist my poor horse there. I am really faint 
now.” 

“Allow me to relieve you, sir,” said De 
Leseours, abruptly and haughtily, as he oflered 
his arm to the lady, who seemed to perceive for 
the first time that Arthur limped, and a shade of 
paio passed over his features. 

“ 0, sir, you are hurt. Do, I beg of you, 
come in—” 

“ O, it is nothing, miss, I assure you. Bruised 
my foot a little, that is all. I will be with you 
in an instant. There, my men, show the lady 
in. I will follow quickly.” 

But as they disappeared, the pain in Arthur’s 
foot became so intense that he was assisted over 
to the surgeon’s quarters, which luckily happened 
to be close at hand, and had his foot examined 
and dressed. One of the small bones was 
broken, and the foot contused considerably, but 
no serious injury was foe result. But when foe 
cornet limped over to the palace gate, he found 
the lady and her attendant had departed, but the 
former had left her card for him, on which she 
had written as follows: 

“ Brave 8ir I thank you more than I can 
say. My father will also tell you how much he 
owes you, if you will call on us. 

“Bhrtha Allyn.” 
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Arthur Wilton was dumbfounded. This, then, 
was the beautiful American 1 And she was sur¬ 
passing! y lovely, he had thought, as she lay for 
a moment in his arms, her face pale as alabaster, 
her eyes closed, and her heavy bifcwn hair falling 
in confusion to her waist. This, then, was the 
creature he had wagered he would never love, 
when at their first meeting her glagace of kind¬ 
ness, and her sweet words of thanks, made his 
color come and go, and his heart beat fast with 
pleasure to which before he was a stranger 1 His 
bosom was in a tumult. The romance of their 
meeting was so strange he could scarcely credit 
it; but—but— Fie upon it, he was no silly boy, 
be thought, to be caught thus by a pretty face, 
and a delicate bit of adventure; but still he 
roust see her that night. He would keep his ap¬ 
pointment with Major Dorney, his crushed foot 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and win his 
wager after all. 

" My father, this is the gentleman who, at the 
risk of his lifo—and the expense of a crushed 
foot—saved mine this morning. Thank him for 
me." 

“ My dear sir, how poor are words when we 
would speak such thanks as I give you for your 
bravery this morning, which saved my Bertha's 
life—" 

“ Nay, nay, I beg of you do not refer to it 
again; I am more than repaid in your good 
wishes, and in your daughter's acquaintance, al¬ 
though so strangely formed this morning." 

And in the spacious, brilliant rooms of Gen¬ 
eral Lambert that evening, the above conversa¬ 
tion began. The old, white-haired, courtly gen¬ 
tleman, Bertha's father, held the young officer's 
hand, while tears, big tears of heartfelt gratitude 
filled his eyes. The daughter, radiant and 
smiling, stood by his side, and when the hand¬ 
some young cornet spoke the last words, he bent 
over the white hand of Bertha and touched her 
taper fingers respectfully with his lips. At this 
instant Major Dorney came up, accompanied by 
the Frenchman, the former, after saluting the 
lady and her father, whispered Billy to Arthur: 

“I shall draw on you to-morrow; you're 
caught already." 

But M. de Lescours's eyes blazed with fury. 
He nodded haughtily to Wilton, and immedi¬ 
ately devoted himself to Bertha, who treated 
him coldly, and seemed to avoid him. 

“ I am sorry that by your accident you are not 
able to dance. I know at least that is one pleas¬ 
ure you are deprived of through me," said 
Bertha to Arthur. 

“ Then, since through you," he answered gal¬ 


lantly, “ I am disabled, I look to you to remedy 
the evil. Will you not walk towards the window 
and bear me company in star-gazing, which will 
overbalance my pleasure in dancing 1" 

“ Miss Allyn, will you not dance ? I think 
you promised me—" quickly interfered De 
Lescouro. 

“ I have just promised Mr. Wilton my com¬ 
pany," replied the lady, coldly, and taking the 
officer's proffered arm, he led her to a seat at the 
window, leaving the artillery-officer gazing after 
them with looks expressive of the deepest 
hate. 

The broken moon rolling amongst the clouds 
in the deep blue sky, sending her soft light down 
on the trees which throw such strange shadows 
over the castle—that filmy, hazy light softening 
each object it envelopes, and shimmering on tUI 
waters of the swift-running St. Lawrence, and 
resting on the tin-pointed gables and roofs of the 
houses—the evening dew pressing out fragrance 
from the flowers which it caresses, while soft 
zephyrs waft to the senses the delicious odors; 
within, the swell of the fine music, rising and 
falling in voluptuous cadences, and filling the air 
with harmony; around, mirth and joy, and all 
conspiring to produce a feeling of profonnd 
peace. 

By the side of her, the glorious queen of wo¬ 
men, entranced Arthur Wilton sat, move thought¬ 
ful, more subdued than ever, for when the heart 
feels most, the tongue refuses to trip so lightly. 
The brilliant, witty, and versatile, had become 
the dreamy and reflective man. One day—ah, 
what it had accomplished! The night before a 
careless, reckless youth. To-night, sitting a 
captive at the feet of beauty he had, unknowing 
it, despised—the slave of a sweet, controlling 
magnetism which seemed to spell his soul, hold¬ 
ing mind and heart alike in a strange but certain 
bondage. 

And Bertha Allyn—regally beautiful, oourted, 
and a belle—never till now had her soul been 
drawn towards another. But a something in the 
look or tone of the yonng officer wonld send the 
blood bonnding to her heart in qnick torrents. 
Bat lo, woman's tact rises superior to man's re¬ 
sources in such cases as these. Her voice was 
even, her face placid; her eyes alone, if they had 
been rightly read, wonld have shown m their 
depths the new born tenderness which had sprung 
up for the brave youth at her side. And thus 
the time sped on. The fair American, when not 
engaged in the dance, returning for an instant to 
speak a kind word to Arthur Wilton, and when 
surrounded by the gay officers, and the merry 
repartee passing quickly, her inner thoughts were 
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floating in a rosier, sweeter atmosphere, her eyes 
would seek the shaded corner where the young 
dragoon reposed, and always met in his own a 
quick, watched-for recognition. How sweet to 
love, and be beloved! 


IIL 

THJS WACMES WON, BUT THB LADT LOST. 

Thb month had nearly expired when the 
cornet was either to win or lose the guineas 
which had been staked so rashly. Bnt each day 
found that young officer more and more enamored 
of Bertha Allyn, and more ashamed of the 
wager he had so foolishly made. It seemed to 
him each hour that the bet stood thus, that it 
militated against the respect, as well as love, 
which he bore the maiden, and as one seemed 
bom with the other, he determined to give up the 
gold to the jovial major, and acknowledge that, 
no matter what his success with the lady was, at 
least he was madly, deeply in love for the first 
time in his life. So on parade that day he asked 
Major Doraey to meet him at the club in the 
evening after the review on the Esplanade, and 
he would settle his bet, while the major, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his small eyes, asked: 

“ You mean to make me pay it, eh f" 

“ Ah, I shall be the gainer, I assure you,” re¬ 
plied Arthur Wilton, meaning that losing all his 
gold, would still leave him richer, if bnt dowered 
with a kind look from Bertha. 

M. de Lescours heard the remark of Wilton, 
and attributing it literally, no doubt, muttered to 
himself: 

“ So, then, it is not an earnest game our 
dragoon is playing. Ciel, a la Jin mon Berthe 

It was nearly dusk on the evening of that day, 
and Bertha sat in the large bay window of Gen¬ 
eral Lambert's mansion, half hidden by the 
heavy lace curtains which fell around her, form¬ 
ing a careless classical drapery which suited well 
her statuesque appearance. The window was 
up, and the sweet south breezes laden with their 
wealth of violet odors, stole softly into the room. 
It was twilight in her heart as well as on the 
earth, that still repose, that sweet reflection, as if 
earth and heaven at last were harmonious, was 
felt in the delicious peace which permeated her 
whole bftng. 

The sun had just sunk behind the far-off 
western hills, but his molten purple and golden 
glory still flooded the horizon, and covered the 
earth with that rosy haze, that pearly mist which 
softens so earth's outlines, and casts such strange, 
wierd shadows on the bright, wooded hills and 
swelling downs, till the bright lights of day are 


covered with the creeping shades, first steel-gray 
then sombre black, and night, canopying the 
earth with her “ hollow gulf of stars,” assumes 
her mystic reign. So Bertha watched the 
changes—but who shall say her thoughts were of 
them ?—until a hand in the cosy recess lightly 
touched her shoulder, and a bland, smooth voice 
whispered: 

“ Are you dreaming, fair lady, amongst the 
shadows, and the sunset's depths V ' 

It was De Lescours who spoke, and who had 
entered the room softly and unannounced. 
When Bertha discovered who her visitor was she 
seemed embarrassed. If her thonghts had been 
of any mortal, it was evident M. de Lescours 
was not that favored one. 

“ Ah, monsieur, is it you ? What a beautiful 
sunset we have had I See, in the mellow twi¬ 
light we can distinguish the little Indian village 
of Lorette, and I even fancy in this sweet still¬ 
ness I can hear the rumbling of the Falls of 
Montmoreoci. But have you seen my father ? 
I will go and call him—” 

But he put forth his hand as she arose to leave 
him, and said, his slight foreign accent sounding 
quite musical: 

" No, Miss Allyn, to him I would not speak. 
I would talk to Bertha (pronouncing the name 
‘J Bairta’).” 

" I am honored, monsieur. What would you 
tell me ? Of the next coup of your great Napo¬ 
leon, or your last game of ecartt?” 

" Ah, lady, with me you jest. I would tell 
you of these things not at all; but of a dearer, 
sweeter subject, so near my heart—ah, so long 1 
Have not you guessed before, I love you 1" 

“I pray you, monsieur, speak not of this 
again. I would not pain you, indeed; but I 
cannot love you. I have never taught you to 
entertain such hopes—never.” 

« Sweet Bertha, are the bright flowers taught 
the sun to love 1 No, no; but yet they lift up 
their petals to his warm rays. I, for life care 
not if you do not consent to be my wife. O, 
take pity, beautiful one l I can gi?e you wealth 
and station—” 

“ No more, I beg of you. I cannot love you. 

I am sorry you have conceived this passion for 
me. I never can be your wife.” 

“ Then you love that boy, that bright-eyed 
fool who bets you love him when he sees you 
not.” 

“ O, you rave, sir—I must not listen to yon- 
permit me to pass to the drawing-room.” 

She arose with calm dignity, and was passing 
out of the recess, when he again interposed. 

" Listen to me, Bertha. Comet Wilton sports 
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with you. He wagered guineas one hundred, 
at his club, that you should love him, that in a 
month he should be accepted as your husband. 
The villain makes you the jest before his drunken 
bon vivants , he—" 

As he poured forth each word his voice grew 
thick with rage, and as Bertha perceived there 
was really a method in his speech, she paused to 
listen, while her face became as marble, and her 
heart seemed to stand still, until it swelled up in 
her bosom as if it would burst its narrow prison, 
and with its freedom, let out her life. 

“Prove thii to me* monsieur; although of 
course I do not love this Arthur, still I should 
like to learn if such perfidy could exist in 
man." 

And she tottered to a large chair near by, 
whilst De Lescours reached out to her the very 
agreement which was drawn up with the stipula¬ 
tions of the wager thereon, which the wily for¬ 
eigner had procured surreptitiously from the 
confiding Major Dorney. 

“ This from him 1" was all she said ; but she 
crushed the paper tightly in her hand, which 
closed over the fragment like a vice, her head fell 
back for an instant, but in another moment she 
rose—ah, what lines of anguish had been traced 
athwart her pure, girlish, beautiful face in that 
one moment 1—and looking upon De Lescours 
with a glance of scorn, she said, “ I will not be¬ 
lieve this of him, M. de Lescours. He is not 
base enough. I think you are a conspirator." 
And she left him crushed and trembling there as 
she passed out to her own apartments. 

Dear heart, thy night of anguish, ah, who can 
even guess it ? Mortal's knowledge can surely 
never compass the grief of one who, for the first 
time fully trusting, loving in her heart's core, is 
suddenly taught that the being she set up for a 
god, is but the poor, vain mass of clay who 
tramples upon weak hearts, and trades in 
treachery. 

But with the dawn came the hope, growing 
brighter, greater, that Wilton was not so base a 
thing as to lend himself to such an act. And 
when a card was handed to hor by her maid, with 
the sun shining so warmly, and her birds singing 
so gleefully, she could not believe she was to 
have such sadness for her portion. Pale, there¬ 
fore, but very beautiful was she, when entering 
the drawing-room Arthur arose to meet her, his 
fine eyes expressing all the love his heart was 
burning to have acknowledged. 

“You are pale this morning, Miss AUyn. 
May I hope our delicious ride to the falls yester¬ 
day did not fatigue you too much ?" 

“ O, not at all. Was it not charming ? But 


I will not conceal from you that I am unwell and 
unhappy this morning, and you will agree with 
me I have ample cause for grief, when I tell yon 
I have just discovered the treachery of a 
friend." 

“Treacherous to you! Impossible! Who, 
knowing, could ever prove false to you 1" 

“ Ah, I have the sad proofs by me. And 
heart-sad I am indeed, the more so as I have 
much cause to be grateful to the one who has 
proved so recreant—he saved my life once!" 

“ He I" caught up Wilton, quickly, never sus¬ 
pecting for a moment the real allusion, but a 
pang of jealousy assailing him. “ Was he then 
a very dear friend?" 

“ I loved him as a brother, and would have 
staked my happiness on his truth to me. But 
all has passed. I shall never trust again— 
never 1" 

Her vehemence was startling in one usually so 
placid, and the pain visible in her whole being 
was so intense, that the generous Arthur was 
penetrated with grief. In the impetuosity of his 
nature, he broke forth : 

“ O, Bertha, dearest, beloved Bertha, let me 
atone by a lifetime of truth for this friend’s 
falsity. Heart and brain is all thy own forever. 
I can offer you riches and position; you are my 
soul's need—my better nature demands you. 0, 
Bertha, recognize this worship—be mine 1" 

And he clasped her hand to his heart as he 
poured forth in these fervent words his love. 
And what a history of grief, and yearning love 
and bitter struggle passed over Bertha’s face in 
those few seconds I But her woman's nature, 
true to itself, prompted her to say : 

“ Prove to me, Arthur, that what you say is 
true, and my heart shall obey its promptings, 
and acknowledge you as its chief." 

“ How I long to prove my devotion, dearest; 
I only await the sweet task." 

“Take this paper, then, and read it! O, 
Arthur, Arthur, is it—is it true ?" 

She leaned towards him as he read the docu¬ 
ment like one in a dream, her face betraying all 
her anxiety; butehe read in his countenance all 
her worst fears realised. He had bargained for 
her love—be had wagered to win her—and the 
price was one hundred guineas. O, pitiful! 

“ Is it true, quickly, tell me ?" • 

“ It is, Bertha, but I swear to you—" 

“ O, Arthur Wilton, go, do not peijure your¬ 
self beside! You have won your wager, for I 
despise you. ^Despise your wealth and riches— 
all the honors you could heap upon me! You 
saved my life, but this one act has cancelled all. 
Never will I be your wife !" And leaving the 
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room, whilst her fainting spirit would assist her, 
. Bertha heard not the last words of Wilton, nor 
saw him sink upon the fauteuU, murmuring: 

u Lost, lost forever J She may have redeemed 
my life, but, alas! too late, too late I" 

Thus folly is ever the handmaid to sorrow— 
two lives perhaps wrecked, two souls perhaps 
lost —miserere 1 


IV. 

wis Ann PBAOB. 

"Ah, I am sorry to hear that," said General 
Lambert, musing over his paper, the London 
Times, which he had received from the steamer 
off Farther Point. He addressed himself more 
particularly to Mr. Allyn, who with Bertha was 
sitting at the table. 

" What is it that surprises yon, general!" in¬ 
quired the old gentleman. 

“ Why, read this paragraph marked * official/ 
We are to lose one of the prettiest fellows in the 
—st Dragoons." 

And Mr. Allyn read aloud: 

" We learn from the war-office that Comet 
Wilton, son of the Honorable Robert Wilton, of 
Somersetshire, has asked to be exchanged from 
the Quebec (North American) station, for active 
service in the Crimean army. This noble re¬ 
quest has been granted by the department, with 
many flattering expressions from her majesty's 
home government at the nnnsual offer to ex¬ 
change from a peaceful station into active 
service." 

Mr. Allyn looked around to his daughter, but 
he found her lying back in her chair, her face 
blanched, and all color departed from her lips. 
It was evident to him she knew somewhat of 
this 6trange freak of the young dragoon, so he 
assisted her from the room, and kindly said to 
her : 

" What is all this, Berty ? What does this 
mean about Arthur's exchange ?" 

“ It means that he will throw his life away, 
father. I see it all now. He made a wager 
•pme few months ago, before feknew him, that he 
wonld win my love. Yes, at his club, amongst 
some rioton8 officers afterwards the bet was 
made, and Monsieur de Lescours—" 

"Tfe rascal!" broke in her father. "The 
rascally Frenchman was arrested last night for 
forgery, and it is now proven that he is a defaulter 
from France, and has embezzled government 
funds to a large amount He haj deceived you, 

I will believe—" 

“ Nay, nay, dear father, Arthur himself ac¬ 
knowledged that the wager was indeed made ! 


which was so insulting to me; but I have since 
learned that before he declared his love to me, he 
had paid back the money to him with whom he 
had wagered, and intended to tell me all. But 
suffering from the supposed indignity I dismissed 
him with scorn, and am now doubly wretched 
with the knowledge that Arthur is reckless." 
And the tears coursed down Bertha's face as she 
confided to her father. 

"Poor child! Poor Arthur! I most save 
you both if I can." And mounting his horse 
soon after, he rode rapidly towards the barracks. 
" Where is Cornet Wilton t" he asked of the 
first dragoon he met. 

" Why, sir, he sailed in the Cyclops this 
morning with four hundred of the twenty-third 
for England. Did you not know, sir, that he 
has exchanged 1" 

" We heard it, but did not suppose he had 
departed." 

" He has left a commission for me to execute 
for him at General Lambert's," said the officer, 
and upon Mr. Allyn's making himself known to 
him, he delivered to him a small packet super¬ 
scribed, “ To Miss Bertha AUyn , at General 
Lamberts ." 

When Bertha received the news, she accused 
herself ef the young officer's death, and even the 
last words in his parting letter to her brought no 
comfort. He said: 

" Bertha, my dearest, forever my soul's choice, 
I leave you to seek death; I should perish here 
from too much thought I prefer to lose my life 
for my name's honor, where fame may be earned. 
If you hear of my death, ask my comrades if 
our name and God's was not last upon my lips, 
f I survive with honor, again shall ( see yon to 
ask von once more on this side of the grave—to 
forgive me. Wi lton." 

In the spring of 18—, Bertha Allyn accom¬ 
panied her father to their home on that beautiful 
legendary river, the Rappahannock, in Virginia. 
Bnt her face was paler than before she sought 
the Key City of the Canadas, and the good old 
servants expressed their fears for " young mis¬ 
sus " in their own fondling way. 

Her mind was drooping, and as each note of 
war reached America, and that famous siege was 
carried on before Sebastopol, poor Bertha eagerly 
sooght every scrap of news which wonld throw 
light upon the movements or fate of Arthur. 
She only heard from time to time of his bravery, 
and his rapid promotion to colonel, and then all 
news ceased. 

It was a sultry day in August, and in the 
evening Bertha threw open her latticed shutters 
to gaze out upon the silver winding stream curv- 
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ing around the deep woods in the distance, and 
to receive a little breeze which seemed now to be 
blowing from the river. It was nearly two years 
since her departure from Quebec, and what an 
expei ience had been hers 1 She had refused three 
offers of marriage, but still cherished the one 
image of that graceful form, scarlet-coated, whose 
deep, magnetic eyes looked softly into hers from 
beneath bis heavy for hat, whom she could see in 
her imagination, recklessly charging upon bodies 
whose artillery belched forth death. And yet, 
as upon this evoning she took this fancy, there 
would be a strange hope spring up in her heart 
that he was yet alive, and she felt sure if he was 
they would meet again. 

The mists of evening gathered over the valley, 
the hours of labor were over, and the happy ne¬ 
groes were wending their way to their “ quar¬ 
ters," wildly chanting some of their strange 
choruses; the purple and gold irradiated the 
serpentine river, and the maiden conjured up 
strange images in its glistening depths. The 
twilight magician was wooing Bertha to peace. 

All at once there was a strange murmuring 
sound from below, a din as of some strange 
event. She was startled as by an electric shoek. 
Her face reddened and paled again. She arose, 
moved by some invisible power, and hastened to 
the piazza below. A group stood there which 
rooted her like a statue to the spot. Grasping a 
tall gentleman's hand warmly was her father. 
The stranger was in military undress, his face 
burned by exposure, and his long fine hair 
falling in heavy curls around his face. But, O, 
the eyes 1 they drew Bertha to their possessor 
with a power held by none save Arthur. 

"Bertha, I have come for your forgiveness 
these many thousand miles," the stranger said. 

“ Dear Arthur—at last." And she would have 
fallen, but the officer's arm enfolded her. 

Thus, with the white-haired father's blessing, 
and the wondering group of negroes standing 
below, sending up a glad shout, with the last rays 
of the golden sunlight pouring its warm beams 
over the scene, thus did Bertha Allyn become 
Colonel Wilton's wife. 


Wonderful Memory. 

An extraordinary power of memory is noted in a 
Scottish newspaper, in the case of a son of a farmer 
named Gordon, living at Reuaton. This young 
man remembers everything, even to days and 
hours, repeats whole sermons, cites any passage 
from Scripture without missing a word, and does 
other wonderftil things with the phrenological 
organ of eventuality. 


NATIVE AFRICAN TRIBES. 

The tribee which M. Du Chaillu visited are 
the most remarkable of intertropical Africa. The 
Fan people are undoubtedly cannibals, as are, it 
is believed, all the adjoining mountain tribes. 
They buy the dead for food and the king alone 
is not eaten. Piles of haman bones and skulls, 
fragments of the ordinary meals, meet the eye at 
every turn. Human flesh is exposed in the pub¬ 
lic markets for sale. It is the food of all, and is 
relished by ail. Ordinary animal food is scarce. 
The Fans are of a lighter hue than any of the 
western tribes. They are well armed, and bear 
shields of elephant bide, impenetrable as iron. 
The Ostreba, a neighboring tribe, are expert 
blacksmiths; and as iron ore is found in consid¬ 
erable quantities in the country, they make their 
own weapons, and obtain by native skill a much 
better quality of steel than any brought from Eu¬ 
rope or America. They have constructed a very 
peculiar pointed axe, which, when thrown from 
a distance, strikes with the point down. They 
ose this weapon with great effect, and, as the ob¬ 
ject aimed at is the head, the point penetrates 
the brain, and kills the victim immediately, and 
the round edge of the axe is then used to cut off 
the head. Their ingeniously-constructed knives 
are sheathed in covers made of human skin. 
These people seem to M. Dn Chaillu the finest 
and bravest race he had seen in the interior of 
Africa. They point to the east as the quarter 
from whence they migrated, describe it as a very 
mountainous country, and say that the people 
are cannibals like themselves. Domestic slavery 
does not prevail to any considerable extent 
among these tribes, but great numbers are sold 
every year to the traders, and M. Dn Chaillu 
says that French "emigrant" ships have been 
reeently filled with Fans, and that they have 
been thus transported from their country in great 
numbers .—“African Discovery ” in the Quarterly 
Review. 


THE BIBLE. 

I am of opinion that the Bible contains more 
true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure 
morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of poetry ana eloquence, than can be col¬ 
lected from all other books in whatever age or 
language they may have been written.—Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones. 

I will hazard the assertion that no man ever 
did or ever will become truly eloquent, without 
being a constant reader of the Bible, and an ad¬ 
mirer of the purity and sublimity of its language. 
—Fisher Ames. 

The Bible is a b#ok worth more than all the 
other books that were ever printed .—.Patrick 
Henry. 

Young man, attend to the voice of one who 
has possessed a certain degree of fame in the 
world, and who will shortly appear befoi# his 
Maker—read the Bible every day of your life.— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

-»-- 

A virtuoas person looks upon the whole world 
as his country, md upon God to be a witness 
and judge of his words and deeds. He so gov¬ 
erns his life and thoughts, as if the whole world 
were to see the one and read the other. 
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BT KM1LY B. PAGE. 

Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 

They are full of splendor; 

And my lover, ere they witched him, 
He was true and tender. 

Thou hast all the pride and bloom 
Of the perfect summer; 

I—ah, lady! I am but 
Spring, the sweet new-comer. 

I have dewdrope in my hair, 

Pretty, pearly cluster! 

And the Morning envies me 
When she sees their lustre. 

I have bads upon my brow, 

Daintily unfolding, 

Tenderest odors, sweet and faint, 

In their young hearts holding. 

I have music-sandalled feet; 

Do you hear them tripping? 

Fleet as fays', in haste to be 
At their banquet sipping. 

I have April’s tender tears; 

April’s glow and shiver; 

And her coy coqnettish smile, 

In my glancing quiver. 

And my head with shifting light 
Shiningly is laden, 

Snooded in the modest grace 
Of sweet May—the maiden. 

Yet, fair lady, seest thou not 
How these timid graces 

Pale, when peerless charms like thine 
Fate beside them places? 

Lady, turn thine eyes aside, 

Ere my lover love thee. 

You care nanght for him—but II 
Holy heaven above me! 

Where would any sunshine be? 
What would life have left me, 

If your careless, cruel splendor 
Of his love bereft me ? 


[oktoiwal.] 

THE FIRST MARTYR OF THE REVOLUTION. 

l 

BT H. B. SANFORD. 

“ Don't g* oat this evening, dear 1” said Mrs. 
Maverick to her son. “ I feel every day that 
there will be trouble between our people and the 
king's troops, and I am only contented when 
you are safe at home." 

t 


“ I shall only go as far m the church, mother. 
Sorely there is no harm in standing there to see 
the soldiers at drill. I shall return long before 
nine." 

“ Well, remember that yon are the sole pro¬ 
tector of myself and your sister; and if you come 
to harm, what will become of us 

td I do remember, dearest mother. My father's 
dying words are never oat of my mind. I trust 
never to disgrace them, but always to assist and 
protect you both." 

“ Go then, and do not forget that we are lone¬ 
ly at home without you." 

“ As to that, mother, it would be a pleasant 
stroll for yon and Anna. Come, get your cloaks, 
and I will engage that Lieutenant Wilcox will 
be too much occupied to-night, to annoy her with 
his admiring gaze." 

And the affectionate boy went np to his sister 
and kissed the ripe, rosy lips with a brother's 
loving touch. He still lingered, with a longing 
look at the hat and overcoat that lay upon a 
chair. The mother saw his look, and saidi, qui¬ 
etly, “ No, Samuel, but remember your promise 
to be at home early." When he said his smiling 
good-by, she thought she had never seen him 
look so handsome nor so animated. His closely 
curling brown hair had not been shorn to the 
prevailing fashion, and his large brown^ 
sparkled with pleasure and affect 
red Ups were parted over the bprfutifolly 
and even teeth. Tall for his/age, which 
barely seventeen, Samuel Maverick might have 
passed for twenty-two. 

The boy was all in all to hi4widowed 
who leaned upon him almost a| she ha^ leafed 
upon his father. He and A 
were left of a large family, and 
dearer to the mother's heart by 
ered tie. There was something 
alrous in the way in which the 
himself to her, and to his sister, who* 
years his senior. 

The pretty home in Union Street rei 
just as when his father died, with its ponderoi 
claw-footed tables, and leatherreovered chairs and 
sofa, studded with brass nails, its rich chintz bed 
and window-hangings, and its wealth of old sil¬ 
ver, which Mrs. Maverick would never dream 
parting with. But the chief charm of the hot 
was sweet Anna Maverick; so fuU of simple ai 
earnest tenderness to her mother and brother, 
devout in her religious duties, so kind to the poo^ 
and distressed. She was more than loved—she 
XM worshipped. 

The jest which had brought the ^bright flush 
£er cheek was not with^a^Tflf 
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young lieutenant in the king's troops had been 
smitten by the charms of the sweet girl, whom 
be had seen at church; and, although perfectly 
respectful in his demeanor, he had ventured to 
follow her at a distance until he had clearly as¬ 
certained her residence. Since she had discov¬ 
ered this, she had remained almost wholly at 
home, not liking to go out, even if attended by 
her young brother. 

Lieutenant Wilcox was stationed with hit regi¬ 
ment at Murray's Barracks on Brattle Street; 
and as the Mavericks attended meeting in the 
ancient edifice in that street, there was one day 
in the week in which Anna could not well avoid 
him. It was difficult on that day for the modest 
eyes to be raised to the minister's face without 
encountering a pair of black orbs fixed admiring¬ 
ly upon her. Her blushes on these occasions 
could not be repressed, and they gave rise to un¬ 
merciful raillery on her brother's part. 

The evening on which the above conversation 
took place at the house in Union Street was that 
of the fifth of March, 1770—that eventful night, 
in which were ripened the seeds of the great and 
glorious struggle that made our country free. 

"Stand!" 

This command was issued from the stentorian 
lungs of a British sentinel to four youths, who 
were attempting to pass through Boy Is ton’s Al¬ 
ley from Brattle Street to the bottom of Market 
Street. It was completely disregarded; the 
young men still endeavoring, though quietly and 
without words, to force their way. 

The sentinel, who for the last half hour had 
been amusing himself by idly striking fire against 
the wall with his sword, now brandished the 
weapon to some purpose; for, infuriated at the 
contemptuous manner of the young men, he 
struck at them right and left. The first blow 
elicited a shower of heavier ones from the hands 
of the sturdy youths, and in three minutes the 
whole street was in the wildest confusion. Hun¬ 
dreds were brought to the spot by the fierce cries 
that were uttered. The soldiers flocked to the 
aid of the sentinel, and the town's-people eagerly 
gathered at the sound of the bells that were now 
ringing out upon the clear March air. 

Among these crowds might have been seen the 
bright brown locks of Samuel Maverick, who 
had been leaning quietly against die wall of the 
old church. He bad started forth involuntarily 
at the first sound, and had now become inextri¬ 
cably entangled with the moving mass of persons 
who had made their way to the scene. The 
sight of Lieutenant Wilcox made the poor boy 
recall the idle words he had spoken to his sister. 


He was quite near him, whfen a crowd surround¬ 
ed the soldiers. Billets of wood, ice and snow¬ 
balls flew rapidly, and the troops were dared to 
fire. The command was given, and they did 
fire, "right and left." A ball struck young 
Maverick, and he fell. Some one in the crowd- 
shouted his name, and pressed forward to defend 
him. It was too late 1 The poor boy lay dead 
in the street. 

There was one ear to whom the sound of that 
name came with a crushing sense of sorrow. 
The yonng officer, who had often dreamed of 
sweet Anna Maverick, heard the tidings, and 
knew that the dead boy was her brother. He 
pressed forward now, and saw the same bright 
eyes still open, the long bright hair clustered 
around the white forehead, just as he had seen it 
only the Sabbath before, when he was sitting by 
his sister's side in church; and thought what 
desolation a few moments of this wretched work 
had brought upon the fatherless girl and her 
mother. 

Hour after hour that mother and sister awaited 
the boy's return. Many times they were tempted 
to go out in search of him; but the probability of 
the troops being around the town, as they fre¬ 
quently were in the evening, prevented them. 
They had heard the firing, and were terrified at 
the sound; yet they hardly dared own their fears 
to each other. Anna kept her eyes turned stead¬ 
ily upon her work—a jacket for her brother—and 
Mrs. Maverick, who was diligently knitting a 
sock for him, kept her own eyes shaded from the 
light 

A knock at the door made them both start. It 
was the minister who entered; he under whose 
preaching the family had sat; who had baptized 
the children and buried the father; and who had 
now come to announce this dreadful calamity to 
the widow. He took the proffered chair, and 
then came that awful pause that precedes the 
telling of a fearful tale. Tears were in the old 
man’s eyes—true and sympathizing tears, such 
as are welled up from generous and affectionate 
hearts for the woes of others. He never remem¬ 
bered afterwards in what words he told the story 
—nor did they; but when he had finished, the 
door was again gently opened, and tenderly and 
with hushed footsteps the dear boy, who had so 
lately left them with a bounding heart and a 
promise to come back soon, was brought in and 
laid upon the old-fashioned leather sofa. Kind 
hands had washed the blood from l^s face, and 
he lay with that indescribable beauty upon his 
countenance that always comes in the "first 
dark days of nothingness," 

“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have inept the lines where beauty lingers;” 
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that beauty, too, which is said to be most remark¬ 
able in those who haye died of wounds inflicted 
by shooting. Mother and sister were on their 
knees before the conch that held their idol, bat 
there was something in that calm, heavenly look 
that checked their tears. Brave men stood by 
with teardrops raining over their rough, weather¬ 
beaten cheeks, and sobs came np strong and 
deep from manly hearts; bnt there was no sound 
of wail from the two who looked npon their dead 
son and brother. A moment more, and then the 
voice of the venerable pastor arose in prayer, the 
first words of which were “ Father, we asked for 
him life—and thon hast given him long life, even 
forever and ever.” 

It was all he could say; bnt on the ensuing 
day, when the coffins of the murdered men were 
brought into the church, the outpourings of the 
good man's grief and righteous indignation found 
vent in a thrilling appeal to the people to be up 
in their might and tamely bear these outrages no 
longer. Truly they needed no such stimulus 
from the pulpit; they waited only to bury their 
dead before raising that anthem of liberty, which 
has since been heard throughout the world; and 
which, God helping us, will never cease to re¬ 
sound until there are new heavens and a new 
earth. 

Near one of the pillars of the church stood a 
young English officer, shading his face with his 
plumed hat. Those near him saw the bright 
tears trickle through his fingers, and fall upon 
the floor. Yet ever and anon his eyes were fixed 
upon the slight figure of Anna Maverick, as she 
bent from the front pew over the pallid face that 
lay close beneath her gaze. Once a gust of wind 
from an open window blew aside a bright tress 
of hair, and she started as if she believed the 
dead were coming to life again. Then the long 
pent-up showers drenched her pale face, and the 
mother’s tears followed. It was like breaking 
up the ice by the spring rains. People looked 
on and wondered that such drops could fall from 
eyes that seemed but a moment ago so hard and 
dry. 

When all was over, and the bereaved women 
had retired to their lonely home, it was nearly 
dark in the short March afternoon. Some kind 
neighbors had made tea for the wornout mourn¬ 
ers, and friendly voices urged them to refresh 
themselves, but in vain. They were grateful, 
but they wished to be alone—and soon the house 
was left to the solitary beings. There was no 
light in the room save that which gleamed feebly 
from a neglected wood-fire. The mother and 
daughter felt no cold, yet each shuddered as they 
thought of the snow now falling fast upon the 


new-made grave—of the white mound which 
would meet their eyes, gleaming up like a marble 
carved cushion in the morning sun, as it would 
come up over foe old burial-place at Copp’s 
Hill. 

A gentle tap and a noiseless step did not alarm 
them, or make them raise their eyes. Some 
friendly being had come perhaps to sympathize 
with them; and they would be thankful, if it 
would be only in silence. But a strange voice 
came on the ear, and words of attempted conso¬ 
lation reached them, that sent a thrill through 
their hearts. They listened, and were comforted, 
unknowing who was their consoler. The speaker 
went on in tones that seemed almost inspired— 
so full of tender hope and soothing* comfort—to 
depict the blessedness of foe departed, that the 
tears of the mourners were checked, and they 
looked up to see who was giving them such 
heavenly oonsolings. 

Anna started. The face, seen by the fitful 
firelight, seemed familiar. Could it be the same 
of which she had caught stolen glances, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, as it beamed on her from a distant 
comer 1 But foe gleam of comforfe’was short¬ 
lived. It was this very man, perhaps, who had 
shot her darling brother l He watched her, and 
seemed to read her thoughts. 

" Your brother, Miss Maverick, met bis death 
at other hands than mine. God knows I would 
have made any sacrifice rather than a single per¬ 
son should have been shot by our troops. We 
shall, in all probability^ be withdrawn immedi¬ 
ately ; but I could not go without a last farewell, 
and without assuring you that I am guiltless of 
the blood of your people. Think of me kindly 
when I am gone. To you, madam,” turning to 
Mrs. Maverick, “I must apologize for what may 
seem an intrusion. In happier times, when these 
unfortunate differences are over, you may better 
bear to see me. Till then, farewell 1” 


When war’s desolations were over, and peace 
was proclaimed between foe nations, Robert 
Wilcox returned to America for a brief season. 
When he again sailed for his native shore he was 
not alone. Mrs. Maverick did not accompany 
them; her heart was in foe grave with her dead 
son, and she could not leave the land where he 
was buried. “ There is no love like a mother's.” 


Were not foe mysteries of antiquity, in thei 
practical effect, a sort of religious peerage, to 
embrace and absorb those persons whose inquir¬ 
ies might endanger the established belief ? If so, 
it is a strong presumption in favor of Christianity, 
that it contains none; especially as it borrows no 
aid from castes. 


/ 
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GRAND CONFLAGRATION. 


BHR ELEPHANTS. 

I hod crept op to within lees than thirty paces 
of a noble cow, and was only waiting for the 
brnte to present some eligible point to fire at, 
when, while thus watching her movements, two 
others had unperceived approached me from be¬ 
hind, and before I became aware of their near¬ 
ness to me, were actually only about fifteen 
yards from where I sat. Indeed, they would 
probably been upon me in a second or two had I 
not chanced to cast my eyes on my native attend¬ 
ant, who was crouched alongside of me in fear 
and trembling, with his teeth chattering quite 
audibly. He had discovered the danger, but had 
either not the sense to warn me, or had become 
too frightened to speak. It was by following the 
man’s fixed and frightened gaae that I first be¬ 
came conscious of oar unpleasant situation. To 
rise to my feet—to clear with a tremendous leap 
the first bush that obstructed my flight, was but 
the work of a moment. The brutes panned me 
instantly, and I was obliged to abandon precipi¬ 
tately a second ambush I had taken up. The 
troop at last stopped, and following their ex¬ 
ample, I dropped flat behind a bush. The whole 
herd was now facing me, distant only a bandied 
yards. What with their small, peering, restless, 
mischievous-looking eyes, huge flapping ears, el¬ 
evated trunks, etc., their appearance was alto¬ 
gether most fierce and threatening. I was more 
than once in the act of palling the trigger at the 
foremost cow, but was afraid, feeling certain that 
if she received the shot, even should it prove 
fatal, the entire body of them would once more 
be at my heels. While in this dilemma they 
suddenly wheeled right about. This was my 
time, and I instantly fired at the original leader. 
The act proved a rash one. With a shrill and 
heart-piercing trnmpeting, the beasts charged 
down upon me furiously. Those who know 
what it is to run for one's life can easily imagine 
that I did my best to outstrip my pursuers. The 
rifle, a heavy one, considerably impeded my pro¬ 
gress ; but the shorter the distance became be¬ 
tween me and my foes, the tighter I grasped my 
weapon. For some seconds my escape seemed 
more than doubtful; but, providentially, just as I 
was almost out of breath, the elephants stopped 
short in their chase. Had they but followed for 
another fifty yards, destruction would have been 
inevitable, for I had to cross a considerable open 
6pace.— Andtrsson’t African Explorations . 


PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

I won an old lady's heart by a present of to¬ 
bacco on my return to Inkau's kraal. She had 
been frequently looking at me very attentively, 
and paid me some neat compliments; had she 
been young, and more like Peshauna, I should 
have been flattered; but, unfortunately, her ap¬ 
pearance was not one that would bo at all likely 
to inspire the tender passion. Her face was thin 
and wrinkled, while her whole body looked aft 
though it were covered with a skin that had 
been originally intended for a very much larger 
person. During the whole time she was at 
work, she was nttering disjointed remarks to me, 
and at length proposed, in the most shameless 
and barefaced manner, that I should marry her 
daughter. I requested to know which of the 
damsels then present was the proposed bride, 


and was shown a young lady about twelve yean 
old, who had very much the appearance of a 
picked Cochin China fowL I concealed my 
laughter, and told the old lady that, when this 
lassie became taller and very fat, I might then 
think more seriously of her proposition; but as 
at present I had not six cows—the required price 
—handy, I could not entertain the subject. The 
old lady told me she would get the 6kin and 
bone adorned with fat by the time I came on an¬ 
other visit; and, for all I know, this black 
charmer may be now waiting in disappointed 
plumpness.— Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs 
of South Africa . 


GRAND CONFLAGRATION. 

The whole country before ns was one hnge 
lake of flames. Turning to Mortar, I exclaimed, 
“ Good God, our return is cut off 1" 1 had seen 
many wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal 
this. Immediately in front of us lay stretched 
out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with 
occasional trees, bounded in the distance by 
groves of huge giraffe thorns, all in a blaze I 
Through the very midst of this lay our path. 
By delaying a few hoars the danger would have 
been considerably diminished, if not altogether 
over; but delay in oar case seemed almost more 
dangerons than goiqg forward, and so on we 
ashed, trusting to some favorable accident to 
ring ns through the perils we had to face. As 
we advanced we beard distinctly the spattering 
and hissing of the inflamed grasses and brush¬ 
wood, the cracking of the trees as they reluc¬ 
tantly yielded their massive forms to the unre¬ 
lenting and all devouring element, the screams 
of startled birds and other commingling sounds 
of terror and devastation. There was a great 
angle in our road, running parallel, os it were, to 
the raging fire, bnt afterward turning abruptly 
into a burning savanna. Br the time we had 
reached this point, the conflagration, still in its 
glory on our right, was fast receding on our left, 
thus opening a passage, into which we darted 
without hesitation, although the ground was still 
•mouldering and reeking, and m some places 
quite alive with flickering sparks from the recent 
besom of hot flames that had swept over it. 
Tired as our cattle were, this heated state of the 
ground made the poor brutes step out pretty 
smartly. At times we ran great risk of being 
crashed br the falling timbers. Once a hnge 
trunk, in names from top to bottom, fell athwart 
oar path, sending up millions of sparks, and 
scattering innumerable splinters of lighted wood 
all around us, while the numerous nests of the 
social gross beaks—the Textor erythrorhynchus — 
in the ignited trees, looked like bo many lamps 
suspended in designs at once natural, pleasing, 
and splendid. It was altogether a glorious illu¬ 
mination, worthy of Nature's palace witp its in¬ 
numerable windows and stately vaulted canopy. 
But the danger associated with the grand specta¬ 
cle was too great and too imminent for ns thor¬ 
oughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, 
we were really thankful when once oar backs 
were turned on the awful scene.— Anderssm’s 
African Explorations. 


The young lady who gives herself away loses 
her self possession. 
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[OUGHT Al.] 

THE FAlB-HAIBED BOY, 


BY ELIZA T. WORIABTY. 


The moonlight silvered all the hills 
That leaned against the starry blue. 

The glory trembled on the rills, 

Slow wandering down the valley through; 
And every dew-gemiped tree and flower 
Did mirror fair pale Luna’s dower. 

The winds were hushed, the waters mute, 
’Twas tranquil all beneath, above, 

Save that the nightingale’s rich flute 
Was heard from out the solemn grove, 

As sweet the liquid sounds ascended, 

Echo softly with them blended. 

We sat beneath the ancient oax 
That waved our cottage home before, 

Of vanished friends my mother spoke, 

Her eyes with grief were brimming o’er: 
My father kissed her tears away, 

She smiled, and we again were gay. 

But when in lighter mood she told 
Of her young dayi of sunny joy, 

And all her playmates dear of old, 

The best beloved a fair-haired boy; 

Then first I saw, in mute surprise, 

That tears were in my father’s eyes. 

Together home from school they went, 

Oft sat beneath the ancient oak, 

The rainbow hope was o’er me bent— 

My mother, smiling as she spoke, 

While fell a tear of tender joy, 

“Thy father was the fair-haired boy !” 

The moon still silvers all the hills, 

The woods, the waves with splendor pale; 
The nightingale her music trills, 

And echo dies along the vale* 

But not for us, our joys are o’er, 

Those cherished scenes we see no more. 


[oaianriL.] 

THE HUGUENOTS’ ESCAPE. 

A TALE OF THE TIMES OF FRANCIS IL 


BY CARBIB B. DODD. 

The depths of a thick forest were vocal with 
the songs of birds. All nature seemed tittering 
one gkd, triumphant Shout, and the golden day 
seen^d as if it could shine on none but images 
of peace and beauty. Beneath those green trees, 
the brigbt sun looked down 1 through interlacing 
boughs, on a group of travellers who had halted 


at the only cleared spot for some distance around. 
It was the hour pf noon, and they had evidently 
stayed for rest and repose; for, here and there, a 
weary one lay upon the grass with motionless 
form and eyes closed against the bright, beauti¬ 
ful scene. Some leaned heavily against the 
enormous trunks of trees that must have waved 
there centuries ago; while little children, hnsbed 
to peaceful slumber, were swinging in hammocks 
slang between the branches. 

This was in the long ago times of Francis II. 
of France, when the relentless persecutions against 
the Huguenots caused them to hold themselves 
in readiness to flee at any moment from the mis¬ 
erable tyranny that so harassed them; and the 
serene beauty of this day was lost to the anxious 
party. Here were father and son, mother and 
daughter, brother and sister, lover and mistress— 
all anxious for the fate of the beloved ones who 
were leaning upon them for support or asking for 
sympathy. 

And among the group assembled on the green 
sward and under the greenwood tree on this day, 
was one of the loveliest beings that ever graced 
this lower world. The beautiful person was ani¬ 
mated by as beautiful a soul. The pure, pale 
Greek face expressed only the emotions of a pure 
and innocent heart, that had been sadly tried in 
the furnace of affliction, yet was still brave and 
heroic to endure to the bitter end. 

Marguerite de Espemay, the daughter of a 
princely father, had been left in orphanhood from 
her seventh year. Her father had been cruelly 
murdered in one of the shameful political strifes 
that deformed France; and her gentle mother, 
unable to stem the rude tide of adversity, had 
bowed her fair young head and sank to an early 
grave. 

The little Marguerite had remained under the 
care of her father's sister, Marie de Espernay, a 
princess in her own right, but deprived, by the 
same despotic sway that destroyed her brother, 
of her inheritance. She alone clung to the little 
orphan—her helpless state, as well as her sweet 
and winning ways, demanding from her a moth¬ 
er's love. By the memory of her murdered 
brother, by the ties that bound her in tenderest 
affection to his gentle wife, she vowed to devote 
herself, heart and sonl, to her interests, as long 
as Heaven should spare her life. 

Under her kind, yet firm rule, Marguerite had 
grown up in a thoughtful sadness that was per¬ 
haps a shade too gloomy for her years; yet what 
was lost in the gaiety of youth was more than 
compensated by the beantifal spirit that ruled 
every word and look. When the troubles of the 
Huguenots broke oat, Marguerite de Espernay 
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was like an angel guardian to the feeble and de¬ 
sponding. Far more than the gay and cheerful 
of their persecuted ones, she helped to animate 
the spirits of the sorrowing, and impart hope 
and comfort to the distressed. Strong men and 
women looked to the young girl for sympathy 
and consolation, and sometimes even for counsel 
in times that required the deepest thought and 
the highest judgment. In short, there was nev¬ 
er, perhaps, one who, in many points, so nearly 
resembled Joan of Arc, combining the softest 
and purest maiden modesty with high and lofty 
qualities and principles. 

Hot unsought as a wife, was she who was 
sometimes called the Angel of the Huguenots. 
Francois de Aubrey, a noble French gentleman, 
who had joined the Huguenots from principle, 
had been passionately attached to Marguerite, 
almost from her childhood. The attachment was 
warmly approved by her aunt Marie, and it was 
one of her dearest wishes that, in the event of 
her own death, she might leave her in the care of 
one who had proved himself to be so good and 
noble. 

They had been sitting a little apart from the 
rest, on this day—the aunt and niece—while 
Francois was devoting himself to the general 
comfort of the party. Marguerite bad been hash¬ 
ing the tired children to slumber, and now, weary 
and faint, she had thrown herself upon a mossy 
bank beside her aunt, who seised the opportunity 
to again press the suit which had been so ineffec¬ 
tually urged. Francois had entreated her to 
do so, and she was not unwilling to accept the 
office. 

“ It is in vain, my beloved friend,” answered 
Marguerite. “ Had it been possible to alter my 
determination, Francois would have had no oc¬ 
casion for an intercessor. But I have devoted 
myself, heart and soul, to my suffering compan¬ 
ions ; and, until this wicked persecution ceases, I 
shall never seek my"own happiness.” 

The beautiful eyes were bedewed with, tears, 
and she besought her aunt never again to urge 
her to break her resolve, so earnestly that Marie 
had not the heart to disobey her wishes. Yet, 
as Francois approached the spot where they sat, 
the same weeping eyes gave him a soft welcome, 
and the little hand was put fearlessly and loving¬ 
ly within his own. 

“ I know by Aunt Marie's looks,” said the 
lover, “ that she has been unsuccessful with you, 
Marguerite, and these tears tell me that you are 
torched by my devotion. Would to heaven that 
you could recall your resolution not to make mt 
happy.” 

" And could you be happy, Francois, in trou¬ 


blous times like these ? Now, that every breeze 
bears some threatened danger to our sorrowing 
band—now, that we are in doubt whether we shall 
ever pass the river and land in some more genial 
clime—now that we are bidding adieu to our be¬ 
loved France, is it a time to think of bridal fes¬ 
tivities ? Nay, do not interrupt me—would it 
not be a sad, sad time to be united? Yon know 
my heart, Francois; and when happier times 
come to us, depend on it that no girlish affecta¬ 
tion or pretended reserve will, on my part, be as¬ 
sumed or felt. Only see our persecuted band be¬ 
yond the reach of tyrant sway, and I will be yodr 
wife without any unnecessary solicitation. Are 
you satisfied 1” 

" Love, you shall be obeyed, I will press you 
no longer; looking only to the moment when I 
may claim my reward for the patience you im¬ 
pose on me —" 

He paused, for Marguerite's face had assumed 
a listening look. 

“ Hark, Francois ! I hear strange and startling 
sounds. What if our little party should be al¬ 
ready tracked?” 

Francois turned pale, for he knew the danger 
of which she spoke. Yet in a moment, both 
rallied from the shock. That they were being 
sought for, they could not doubt; and their only 
safety now, was truly indeed in instant and silent 
flight. 

All along the banks of the Loire, the enemies 
of the Huguenots had been at work, guarding the 
fords, and setting the strictest watch for the fugi¬ 
tives. Not content with stripping them of their 
titles and possessions, basely robbing them, in 
many instances, of their friends and children, 
but they were determined that no other country 
should give them refuge. The long summer heats 
had given them hopes, that, notwithstanding the 
guarded fords, they might be able to elude the 
enemy, by crossing ih the night, at some unim¬ 
portant point—the river being dry and shrunken 
beyond what was ever remembered of it before. 
They were now within a distance of the river 
which would require but three fourths of an hour 
in advance of their pursuers; and the sounds of 
pursuit were still afar off and undistipguishable, 
save to the nicest sense of hearing. 

The three persons who bad heard them, went 
forward, and communicated tho tidings in the 
gentlest and quietest manner—carefully avoiding 
to disturb the aged people or children, until the 
horses were caught, and every vestige of their 
recent presence there removed. Then the ham¬ 
mocks were dislodged from the trees, and each 
sleeping child placed in the arms of a mounted 
rider. Not a word, save in the lowest tones, was 
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uttered; bat when the c&v&lcade was ready to 
proceed, the man who was to act as guide, turned 
his horse river-ward. 

Instinctively the whole party made way for 
Francois, Marguerite and her aunt to follow him 
first. Each of the three bore a sleeping child 
nestled lovingly to the heart. The others follow¬ 
ed by threes, and the horses were spurred on 
through the path, which was just wide enough to 
permit them to go on easily. The soft yet firm 
path, covered with the tassels of the larch and 
pine, was favorable to the silence required; the 
horses’ feet moving over it without a single echo; 
while the embowering trees prevented all possi¬ 
bility of beiog seen from the main road. 

Ah! what a moment was that, when their eyes 
canght sight of the gently flowing river! Its bed 
was shrunken to a depth that seemed fordable, 
and not a single guard was apparent! With 
hearts that almost burst their bounds with glad¬ 
ness and thanksgiving, they plunged in. The 
waters were deeper than they had imagined, bnt 
not a cry or loud word bunt from that brave lit¬ 
tle army. “For God and for Freedom!” was 
the watchword in each sonl, bnt all unspoken by 
the mate lips. 

They were trained horses that carried over the 
gallant company; horses that were used to the 
pressure of fearless riders; and the leaders had 
taken care that the timid and aged should be 
mounted behind those who were powerful and 
strong. Once, in the passage over, Marguerite's 
•teed became separated from its companions. 
The child which she bore in her arms awoke; 
and, seeing nothing but the wide waste of waters, 
and the horse ou whose back she seemed to be 
swimming over it, uttered a shriek, which Mar¬ 
guerite cheesed by placing her hand over its 
mouth, subduing it to a low moan. But, in the 
act, she dropped the bridle; and her efforts to 
recover it almost cost her her life. Francois 
•aw her danger, but could not reach her. A mo¬ 
ment of breathless agony, and he saw the brave 
girl, who had been vainly reaching after the 
bridle, drop back into the saddle, and trust her¬ 
self wholly to the instinct of the horse. He beard 
her speak to the horse in a low, soft voice, and 
felt that if any danger existed, it would he at 
landing. He strove to encourage his owu steed 
to put out his full strength; and succeeded in get¬ 
ting him safely to the shore, in time to put down 
the child he carried, to seize Marguerite’s bridle 
and relieve her of the increasing burden of die 
little girl. 

Long before they had reached half way across 
the river, the sky, hitherto so bright, had be¬ 
come overcast with threatening clouds. Dark¬ 


ness came over the green wood path they had left 
behind, and dull, heavy clouds had hung over 
their way upon the waters. Scarcely had they 
obtained footing upon the bank, ere the storm 
came on in its fury, and they were forced to find 
refuge in the small huts that had been erected on 
the shore for the salmon fishers. Here they lis¬ 
tened to the roar of the thunder, and saw the 
fearful lightning that every moment threatened 
to strike the little frail houses in which they hud¬ 
dled ; while the poor horses, tired and wet, were 
shivering without. 

By-and-by, the how of promise was 60t in the 
sky. The sun shone out goldenly and illumined 
every object. They looked out upon the river, 
now swollen to an immense height by the fast 
falling rain, and blessed God that he had permit- 
ed them to cross it before that change had come 
upon its surface. 

Something on the opposite hank glittered 
brightly in the setting sun. What could it be ? 
They had left no such gorgeousness upon the 
shore they had left. And Marguerite, who had 
been watching it with eager eyes, touched her 
lover upon the arm, and whispered softly, as she 
pointed to the swollen river, and, beyond it to 
the flashing armor of the king’s troops : “ Our 
freedom is accomplished! Look, Francois! the 
enemy cannot reach ns now 1” 

A month from that day, there was a bridal in a 
little Swiss cottage among the mountains. Sim¬ 
ple and modest looked the bride, as any of the 
mountain maidens ; yet men called her the Lady 
Marguerite, as befitted her princely descent. 

And, from that noble pair, came the noblest 
defenders of the faith for which the brave band 
that crossed the Loire upon that eventful day, 
had perilled their lives. 

“ When the soft, low hymns went np to heaven, 
Sweet praise to Freedom’s God.” 


MEAT AND VEGETABLES. 

In an elaborate paper by Dr. Londe, of the 
Impend Academy of Medicine, Paris, recently 
read before its members, he lays it down as a 
fundamental principle in the philosophy of diet, 
that the use of fresh meat daily is necessary to 
the working classes, although he admits that per¬ 
sons leading a comparatively idle life may do 
very well on fish, poultry, and other lighter forms 
of nourishment. In support of his opinion, he 
produces the following conclusive fact:—In 1841, 
the Rouen Railway Company, of France, having 
conceded the making of their line to English en¬ 
gineers the latter brought over a band of Eng¬ 
lish laborers, who performed one-third more work 
daily than did the French. The latter were put 
upon a meat diet, similar to that of the English, 
and in a short time were able to accomplish the 
same amount of labor .—Scientific American . 
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[ornouL] 

morning. 

BT MRS. R. B. HORL*. 


The phantom hosts, that the livelong night 
Held carnival o'er the land, 

Are striking their tents and marching away, 

A ghostly and goblin band. 

And the skulking shadows are hiding 
In the solemn woods away; 

And the crimson foam of the dawn-light breaks 
At the beautiful feet of day! 

Where the floating curtains of azure 
Are tasselled with fringed bands, 

Lo, the radiant morning, blushing and coy, 

In her golden sandals stands! 

Then have faith in the dark and the dawning, 
God sendeth them both at will; 

The ipists that shadow the valleys, 

And the morning light on the hill. 

Thus, though sorrow and sadness encampeth 
So often about our way, 

We shall hear, in the beautiful dawning, 

The chimes of eternal day! 


[oaiauAL.] 

THE HONK OF LA TRAPPE. 


BT MARY A. NOWELL. 


No more than half a century ago, the priest¬ 
hood of France numbered within its ranks as 
many corrupt and licentious methhers as any 
other profession, not even excepting the theatri¬ 
cal. The stigma attached itself alike to the high 
and noble families, and to those who took up 
the profession as a means of earning daily bread. 
Religion was bnt a cloak to cover the most nefa¬ 
rious designs; and gaming, intemperance, and, 
in short, the worst of vices found their votaries 
among those who had assumed the garb of piety. 
There was, to be sure, the shadow of conceal¬ 
ment. The priesthood, although profligate, did 
not openly boast its profligacy; but the younger 
and gayer clergymen wore a veil so thin, that it 
was impossible not to penetrate to the shameful 
truth. 

Among those of the highest birth, was Adrien 
De Tere, the younger son of a noble family, who, 
having little save the family title to bestow upon 
the elder, were solicitous to secure the patronage 
of the church for his brother. Adrien was a 
youth of great intellectual culture, elegant tastes, 
and an eminently social and affectionate nature. 
There, was a simple gaiety and kind-heartedness 


in his disposition, so different from the awkward, 
stiff, and restrained manner of hie brother, that 
every one involuntarily wished him in his place. 
Every servant and dependent of the family pre¬ 
ferred Adrien to Claude; and if the father and 
mother did not express the same wish, it was be¬ 
cause decorum forbade them to utter it. 

It wae cruel to bind one of such a tempera¬ 
ment to a profession he abhorred; and no lees 
wicked to profane the holy calling, by placing 
one in its ranks who had no definite idea of its 
duties—no restraining respect for its require¬ 
ments. Soon after his introduction into the 
sacred office, he was introduced to a young and 
lovely woman who had been deserted by her hoe- 
band. Madame de Cappelle had procured a di¬ 
vorce and was then performing at the opera, hav¬ 
ing the reputation of a brilliant performer. 

Her talent had procured for her a splendid es¬ 
tablishment, to which were only invited persons 
of culture and genius. To her credit it may be 
said, that up to the time of De Verc’s introduc¬ 
tion to her, she had been of a perfectly irreproach¬ 
able character, and that her separation from her 
husband involved not a single charge against 
her. The young priest, with bis delicate and 
elegant taste, his genial, whole souled character, 
his strong intellectual traits, and his admiration 
of her peculiar talent as well as of herself, was, 
to her, an object of the most ardent, but of course 
the most hopeless attachment; and in a very 
short time, it was fully returned by him. In her 
society hours seemed moments. It was impossi¬ 
ble to conceal from the eyes of the world that be 
was forgetting his most sacred obligations. He 
was forever by her side; and people began sar¬ 
castically to remark how very musical he had 
grown. The rumors reached his family. They 
were shocked and scandalised at the report, and 
affected to disbelieve that Adrien should wish to 
lay aside his office, abjure celibacy and marry an 
actress; for such was the story told. 

Meantime the passion and the sorrow of the 
lovers increased. A strong grief was superseded 
by a fixed melancholy for a time; and in the 
height of the latter sentiment, the young priest 
disgraced his profession irremediably. He gave 
up his nights and days to Madame Cappelle, 
while she peremptorily closed her doors upon 
all others, in order that she might devote herself 
wholly to him. 

In this soft dream of Jove and romance, the 
priest forgot all but the beauty and sweetness of 
her for whom he had bartered his soul. For 
Angelique Cappelle was enchantiugly, pro emi¬ 
nently beautiful. Her first youth was past, it 
was true; but in its stead was that sweet matron- 
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ly charm, §o dear in a wife, and which hardly want of time to procure another, and that 
seemed unsuited to her, lost and sinful as she the vehicle which was to bear the deceased 
had become. She loved decoration—as what out of the city was now waiting. Would his 
Frenchwoman does not!—but her taste was reverence say a prayer ? yet he must be brief, 
pure and refined in dress, and the gaudy colors for infection might have already marked them 
and elaborate ornament which her class usually both ! 

delight in, were abhorrent to her. Her usual Horror-stricken, the unhappy priest, unheeding 
dress was white and her ornaments chiefly pearls; the man's pioas wish, ran wildly from the honse. 
and the contrast of these to her brilliant black As if there was no escape for him from that 
eyes and the splendid hair that flowed around dreadful sight, the hearse passed him, at a driv- 
her like a cloud, or lay coiled about her beantiful ing pace, in a retired street which he had taken 
head like a magnificent coronet, dark, shining, to avoid meeting any one, and the indignant 
and banded with pearls, was a marvel to see. driver called out to him to make way, if he could 
A matter of great importance took her lover not just utter a prayer for poor madame’s repose! 

away for two days. As soon as it could possibly - 

be despatched, he hastened home and repaired In the heart of a dark wood lying in the shad- 
without delay to the house of Angelique. There ow of the Appeuines, is a monastery, whose 
was not a soul visible. In vain he called to the gloomy turrets rise above the tallest trees. In 
servants. No voice nor presence answered him; appearance, it is the abode of the strictest monas- 
and, sick at heart, with a dreary presentiment of tic life—and so it is. But in those days, under 
evil upon his spirit, he ascended to her chamber, the pretence of religious purposes, it was the 
The door was shut; but from the crevices, issued haunt of the vilest band of assassins and robbers 
the smoke and smell of burning gums, so power- that ever infested the solitude of the forest. The 
folly that they nearly took away his breath. He midnight traveller, joyfully beholding the light 
burst open the door, for he had called in vain for in its watch tower, impatiently hastened towards 
her to come. Had a thunderbolt burst before it; but so surely as he was about to turn his 
him, he could not have been more prostrated than horse's feet to the welcome bend in tho road, it 

at the sight that now swam before his eyes. was the last time. Untold horror awaited him 

Upon the floor, still clothed in the beautiful under the gnise of hospitality, and all trace of 
silken garments which she had worn when he the murdered man was lost to his friends forever, 
left ber, lay the body of Angelique. Beside it Suddenly the terrors of the black forest ceased, 
was a casket of elegant material, but evidently The traveller passed securely along its edge, and 
of hasty construction, and the inside covered confidence was restored. True, no one bad ever 
with some preparation of pitch or rosin. The thought of implicating the monks. It would 
same gums, mixed with others equally powerful have been deemed a sacrilegious suspicion, for 
and more aromatic, were burning in a small fur- the people believed that if the wayfarer could 

nace, and for a moment the smoke obstructed only reach the monastery they would be safe, 

his view. As the air from the open door blew it The cowled heads, and meek, saintly faces that 

aside, he perceived to his horror that the figure came forth daily, fur alms for the convent, were 
was headless! An instant passed, in which his a guarantee for protection and safety to all 1 But 
senses seemed passing away. He awakened to now it was really so—for among these reckless 
new horrors. Ac a short distance, within reach and dangerous men, had arisen one whose strict 
of his hand, lay the shining tresses, unbound, austerity of life, whose appeals to their con- 
bat with here and there a pearl clinging to the sciences, and whose devoted piety put them all 
massive curls. They were Angelique’s—but to shame. One after another renounced his ter* 
was that scarred and distorted face, were those rihle crimes, and resolved to watch and pray, 
swollen and purple lips, the ones he had kissed in lest be be again led into temptation, until tho 
parting two days ago ? Impossible! yet he whole of that band of ruffians were changed into 
could not donbt after all. prayerful, religious beings. The person who 

In a few moments, a man who had brought had caused this reformation was elected superior 
the casket, it seemed, came back. Some car- of the convent, and all bowed to his dictation, 
riage had stopped at the door. He explained to The silent brotherhood of La Trappe was now a 
Adrien's eager questioning, that Angelique had self denying, sin-forsaking community; and it 
been seised suddenly with what appeared to be owed this marvellous change to the sinful lover 
a species of plague—that ber servants fled, giv- of Angelique Cappelle, the reckless breaker of 
ing the alarm to the authorities—that the casket priestly vows; to him who had so mysteriously 
proving too short, he h^l separated the head, for disappeared at the time of the pestilence, and 
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was supposed to have fallen a prey to its ravages. 
Yet of all that numerous band, not one knew 
who had come among them as a guardian angel, 
turning away their hearts from the deep sins of 
their lives. In that abode of silence no word 
was ever uttered, save the necessary sentences 
belonging to their institution and the purposes it 
involved. Names were never spoken, except 
when imperatively called for religious matters, 
and even then, the worldly name was unknown 
to all. The present superior was recognized 
only as Father Ambrosius. No one knew what 
had been his life, or the sorrow, guilt or shame 
that had brought him there, but all felt that what¬ 
ever it might have been—however sinful or reck¬ 
less—the sin and disgrace was all cancelled now. 
Austere to none but himself, the scourge and 
cord were his daily companions, prayer and hu¬ 
miliation forever in his thoughts. 

It was remarked, as the only offset to all this, 
that there was one picture in the chapel from 
which he always shrank and grew pale at the 
sight It was the only evidence of dislike to the 
duty he owed there. This was the picture of a 
headless body, which, by some miraculous pro¬ 
cess, was about to be re-unised to its head by the 
power of a saint. At the sight, Father Ambro¬ 
sias trembled and staggered. 8ome earthly feel¬ 
ing was still tugging at his heartstrings. 

“ Some fetal remembrance, some sorrow that throws 
A deep shade alike orer joys, orer woes, 

To which Time nothing sadder nor deeper can bring. 

To which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting.” 

This fatal remembrance was his when this ter¬ 
rible painting brought up before him all the hor- j 
rors of that day; but when once out of the chapel, 
he resumed his serene and qniet sway over him¬ 
self and others. 

None but a being who has seen some great and 
aggravated trouble could bear the intense soli¬ 
tude and silence of this convent Every member 
of the silent brotherhood must have passed some 
terrible ordeal—some scathing, withering sorrow, 
or some sin which asks for life long, silent re¬ 
pentance. To its gloomy shades there once 
came a youth scarce beyond the tender years of 
his life. He was all unknown, but his deep and 
penitential sorrow was not unmarked by the 
silent brothers. Not long after, a man of ripe 
years, with hair blanched to whiteness, as if it 
had changed in a single night, took his place at 
the table—another new comer at the anchorite’s 
meal that scantily covered it; and the only va¬ 
cant seat at the board was beside the young 
brother who had last entered. 

No word—no look passed between them. In 
a few months, in which they had been often dig¬ 


ging beside each other in the garden, the elder 
was called upon to assist in preparing a grave 
for the younger; and in placing a rude stone 
above him. Then, and not till then, when the 
name which the dead brother had borne in the 
world was inscribed there, did he know that it 
was his own son 1 

There came a deeper change npon the supe¬ 
rior of La Trappe. The austerities he had prac¬ 
tised since he had entered the convent walls had 
been too much for one so delicately and tenderly 
reared. Sorrow, too, indisputably had done its 
wretched work npon him. He grew thinner and 
paler every hour, until he seemed almost ethe- 
realized; and one morning his presence was 
wanting at the early matins. One next him in 
office took it upon him to enter hia cell, and 
found the attenuated form stretched upon the 
iron bed, and beside it the coffin half filled with 
ashes which he had long ago prepared for the 
reception of his body. But what is that which 
glitters upon the breast of the dead—lying upon 
his heart, but shining throngh the closed fingers ? 
It is the miniature of a lovely lady—so lovely, 
that he who takes it from the dead hand, ancho¬ 
rite though he be, may well be pardoned for gaz¬ 
ing upon it with a quickened throb of his own 
ong deadened heart. That was the picture of 
the lost love of Father Ambrosius, still cherished 
by the unhappy monk. 


A musical Phenomenon. 

A letter from Venice says that a professional mu¬ 
sician of that place has discovered a prodigy for 
which there is no precedent—a singer, that is to 
say, who is at once a bass, a baritone and a tenor. 
The professor was on his way to Rovigo, when he 
paused to rest at a country inn. Suddenly, in an 
adjacent room, he heard a splendid bass voice sing 
Silva's aria out of Eroani. That at an end, a so¬ 
norous baritone struck up the well known “ Lo vt- 
drem o veglio avdact." The listener was still loet 
in admiration of the beauty of these two voices, 
when a high ringing tenor made itself heard, and 
sang, with great range of voice, Edgar's closing air 
in Lucia. The delighted professor could not re¬ 
strain his enthusiasm, and hurried into the adjoin¬ 
ing room to thank the gifted trio, when, to his as¬ 
tonishment, he found the apartment occupied by 
only one young man, who declared that he himself 
had sung all three airs. Put to the test, it waa 
proved that he had spoken the truth, and that the 
singer possessed the extraordinary range from the 
low D to the high C, all foil and beautiful chest 
notes. It is thought possible that the professor 
may persuade this Croesus of voices, who is the sou 
of well-to-do burgesses, to devote himself to the 
stage. 
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[oueniAL.] 

THE BEOGAB-GIBL. 


BY MBS. R. B. KDSON. 


She was not (this beggar-girl that I knew) 

A beautiful fair-haired child; 

She had only rags, and bare red feet, 

And dark eyes fierce and wild. 

She had scanty skirts, that were notched and tom; 
Her ankles were brown and scarred; 

And her fingers were bare, and purple with cold, 
And her palms were coarse and hard. 

The frost on the ground had somehow crept 
To her heart, and the hungry stare 

Of her hollow eyes flashed strangely eut 
From her matted and straggling hair. 

The touch of the world had brushed the bloom 
From her cheek, and left it bold; 

And her voice had changed its childish tone 
For one that was harsh and old. 

She was so unlike a child, one shrank 
In affright at her elfish face, 

And marvelled, half doubting, if God would mete 
To her a measure of grace. 

God knows, not we, how the tender light 
Of her eyes went out in tears; 

We only see that a life-time's weight 
Is lain on her half-score years. 


[okioihal.] 

BORROWED PLUHES. 

HOT EVTnUELT A FANCY SKETCH. 


BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 

A somber, rainy morning, with mad under 
foot, a raw, chilly atmosphere above and around, 
a cold, drenching rain to fill np the crevices, and 
general cheerlessness covering the whole scene, 
opened 4be day in and around the Star Tavern, 
upon which the events occurred which we now 
feel onrselves called upon to describe, jost as 
they happened, and without coloring or distor¬ 
tion. “ The Star/’ by the way, was the name giv¬ 
en to a quaint little brown painted inn, situated 
by the side of one of the most out-of-the-way and 
unfrequented roads, through the extreme north¬ 
ern counties of England. Tet when we say un¬ 
frequented, it behooves ns to make an exception; 
for this self-same highway, be it known, was one 
of the few “ cross-cuts ” which helped materially 
to shorten the way to that paradise of desperate 


| lovers, the immortal Gretna Green; and such 
being the case, it could hardly be otherwise than 
I that the Stair of which we have spoken should 
prove a guiding one to many a brace of sorely 
pursued candidates for matrimony, on their flight 
towards the goal of safety. 

Upon the morning in question, the snag little 
back parlor of the Star, gorgeous with its bright 
yellow painted floor, its green paper window cur¬ 
tains, its highly-colored, impossible representa¬ 
tions of scriptaral scenes, and its gypsum statu¬ 
ary—these two latter being models of art in their 
way—upon this morning, as has just been re¬ 
marked, this little inn pallor contained two indi¬ 
viduals, who have much to do with our very 
matter of-fact story. 

“ They were lovers of coarse—a noble yonng 
man, and a beautiful, distressed damsel/’ my 
ardent and sympathetic reader is, I fancy, already 
repeating to him or herself. Bat nothing of the 
kind; on the contrary, the two persons spoken 
of were both of the genus male, and, apparently, 
neither had the honor of the other’s acquaintance. 
At least, as we now find them, they are standing 
some fifteen feet apart, flattening their respective 
noses at the panes of different windows, and gaz¬ 
ing out silently, wofully, and most woe begoned- 
ly, at the driving rain and heavily-charged clouds. 

A word as to their personal appearance. 1*116 
taller of the two would impress you instantly 
with the very distingue air with which he boro 
himself, and with the general elegance and ease 
of his appearance. To be sure there was noth¬ 
ing fastidious, or evenjashionable about his dress, 
which seemed rather seedy than otherwise, and 
the scrupulous care with which his gray snrtont 
was fastened under the chin, would inevitably 
carry to an observing mind a violent presn(op¬ 
tion of unclean linen, or no linen at all. Never¬ 
theless, his general bearing, as I have said, was 
extremely impressive; he looked for all the 
world like the conventional hero of a modern 
novel, and in looking at him, yon would be veiy 
apt to feel that his name could not, by any pos¬ 
sibility, be Smith or Brown. Is he sufficiently 
described? 

The other was a dapper, well dressed youth, 
whose on easiness manifested itself in nervous 
tappings and scratchings at the window-glass, 
and by occasional passings from the parlor to 
the adjoining room, through the quarter open 
door of which portions of a calico dress were 
now and then perceptible. Add to this fact an¬ 
other, that mnch of this second yonng men’s 
time at the window was occupied by tracing up¬ 
on its dampened surface, with his little finger 
end, the name Arabella, and yon have a slight 
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framework upon which to base any amount of 
guessing, as to the event of our tale. * 

At length, and as if by mutual consent, the 
two turned simultaneously from the windows, 
and seated themselves at opposite ends of the 
chintz-covered deal table, in the centre of the 
apartment. Their eyes met; each read the ex¬ 
pression of sorrowful disappointment and restless 
fear which occupied the other’s face; each felt 
instinctively, that he had found a brother in mis¬ 
fortune I The idea at least was expressed in so 
many words by the taller of the two; and his thick 
moustache seemed to droop more sorrowfully, 
and his sad, dark eyes to roll more frenziedly as 
he uttered it. The other nodded assent; their 
right hands met over the chintz table-cover, and 
their knuckles snapped again, with the emphatic 
grasp that followed. 

“ Let us be confidential,” the first remarked. 
M We both of us have evidently great and touch¬ 
ing griefs; let us unbosom ourselves, and free 
our minds, even if we cannot cheer our spirits 1” 

“ Agreed, my dear brother in grief!” the oth¬ 
er briskly rejoined. “ Miserable being that 1 
am, the unfortunate breaking down of the post- 
chaise has probably ruined my prospects forever 
—to say nothing of Arabella. Here we are, * crib¬ 
bed, cabined, and confined * in this stupid corner 
of creation, when our whole happiness depends 
upon our being at Gretna before pursuit can 
reach us 1 Well—the fates are unpropitious; 
we can only pray for the best.” 

” Proceed, I beg of you; your situation is 
similar to my own, and I am already deeply 
interested.” 

“ You will also unburthen your mind V* 

u After you, certainly. Now begin, I beg of 

___ it 

you. 

“ And I obey.” The little man crossed his 
arms conversationally on the table, heaved a deep 
sigh, and commenced: 

“ My name is Charles YHliers, and I am de¬ 
scended from the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
family in the south of England. You are famil¬ 
iar with the name ?” 

” Wbat—a Villiers ? Is it possible tbatt I am 
conversing with a man whose ancestors were the 
friends and counsellors of kings and queens ?” 

“ It is even so. Well, my story is brief, but 
full of import to me, I assure you. My boyhood 
and early youth were passed in the home of our 
family, a noble old castle, situated not far from 
the sources of the Thames. There, in sight of 
the turbulent waten of the English Channel—” 

“ Of what ?” the other interrupted. “ Excuse 
me, but your eyesight in boyhood must have 
been remarkably good!” 


“ Don’t interrupt me, if you please 1” rejoined 
the narrator, with a frown. “As I was saying, 
there in sight of the Irish Sea, I grew up to man¬ 
hood. From an early age I had been affianced 
to Arabella De B—, the lovely daughter of a 
* neighboring peer; and I eagerly anticipated the 
time when she was to take upon herself the name 
of Villiers, and the vows of matrimony with my¬ 
self.” 

The rustle of the calico dress in the adjoining 
oom caught the attention of the listener. He 
nodded interrogatively towards the door; Vil¬ 
liers placed both hands, palms inward, upon his 
breast, rolled his eyes piteously towards the ceil¬ 
ing, heaved two groans and said “ Yos.” 

“ It was deemed advisable,” be continued, 
“that my education should be finished by a con¬ 
tinental tour. I was at first unwilling to leave 
my beloved Arabella to the dire mischances that 
might befall her or myself during the year of our 
proposed separation; but allowing myself to be 
persuaded against the dictates of my better judg¬ 
ment, I bade her a tearful farewell, and took the 
packet from Dover to Hull.” 

“ Queer way, that, I should say, to reach the 
continent!” the other observed. ‘’However, 
don’t let mo interrupt you.” 

“ I had never supposed, previous to my de¬ 
parture from my native country, that I had a 
rival in the affections of Arabella, nor did I 
know at the tinn, that I was closely followed to 
Paris by a desperate knave, a man of the world, 
a gamester, one whose heart was full of every¬ 
thing villanous, and who had been discarded by 
Arabella. Such, nevertheless, was the fact, and 
he now tracked me, wholly unsuspected by my¬ 
self, but intent on my ruin. I had not been in 
Paris two days before meeting him, and I was 
not long in discovering that he was constantly 
watching me. The result was, that I was driven 
into a quarrel with him, and was rash enough to 
accept a challenge. 1 had not a single frieud in 
the whole city, aud the affair was managed en¬ 
tirely by his mercenaries. My pistol refused fire 
—I have always supposed because not charged— 
he was therefore unharmed, while I was shot 
through the body. 

“For the next five months, I lay upon a sick 
bed in Paris, balancing between life aud death. 
Finally, but slowly, I recovered from my well- 
nigh mortal wound; and then, for the first time, 
learned the truth of the matter, and the viilauous 
plot of which I, and perhaps Arabella, had been 
made the victim. 1 hastened across the Channel, 
and on to the castle. The news quickly reached 
me, that I was believed to be dead, that my pa¬ 
rents had died of grief in consequence, aud that 
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Arabella, careless of life, since my reputed death, 
was that day to be united to my treacherous 
rival! With the speed of the wind, I flew to the 
castle, and burst in upon the bridal party which 
was already assembled. . Arabella recognized 
me, and rushed to my embrace; the perfidious 
wretch who had so nearly ruined the happiness 
of both of us stared at me as afFrightedly as 
though I had been a spirit from the tomb. With¬ 
out giving him or the company a moment to re¬ 
cover their senses, I led my beloved Arabella 
from the room, down the stairs, and handed her 
into the chaise which stood at the gate. We 
fled, hotly pursued; but we have been able to 
baffle pursuit thus far, and had hoped to reach 
Gretna in safety, until the disastrous accident to 
the conveyance this morning, compelled us to 
stop at this place. I expect momently to hear 
the sound of their wheels in pursuit; they cannot 
now be far behind ! I shall probably be killed 
outright, by the desperate crew; certainly Ara¬ 
bella will be torn from me forever. Good heav¬ 
ens! can nothing be done to avert this dire 
calamity?” 

Villiers rose excitedly, thrust his hands, elbow 
deep, into his pockets, took two turns and a half 
across the room, and finally re-seated himself. 

"Such is my story,” he said. "Now for 
yours.” 

" Were you to look upon the guest-record of 
this inn, Mr. Villiers,” the other began, in a 
deep, pathetic tone, "you would find the name 
of Thomas Tompkins entered as among the ar¬ 
rivals of to-day. This, however, is but the mean 
disguise which I am compelled to assume, in 
order to conceal from the world the secret of my 
real individuality, Villiers!—I will trust to your 
honor and your friendship; you cannot, under 
these circumstances, betray me ! Iam the Mar¬ 
quis Dnigi Paoli, a lineal descendant of the cele¬ 
brated Corsican general of that name, and upon 
whose unhappy head there is now set the price 
of blood! 

"You have heard of the terrible vendetta of 
Corsica—the deadly feud that compels the son 
to avenge the wrongs of his sire, and which binds 
every kinsman, by the obligation of honor, to the 
same dreadful duty ? I, as a Corsican, was edu¬ 
cated to believe that nothing was so glorious as 
the execution of a just Revenge; and it is because 
of my obedience to these teachings, that I am 
to-day an outcast, hunted over the face of the 
whole earth by my hereditary enemy. 

" For time immemorial, a bitter feud had sub¬ 
sisted between the families of Paoli and Gas¬ 
coigne ; and this was rendered more violent and 
still deeper, by the murder of my father, by 


Leonard Gascoigne, when I was scarcely ten 
years of age. The murderer fled to Spain ; and 
only waiting until my age would warrant the 
step, I started in pursuit. He thought he had 
secluded himself beyond my power of detection; 
but I discovered him, and waited, maturing my 
plan of revenge. I might have safely killed him 
almost any day, but this would not have satisfied 
me. I restrained my thirst for vengeance, until 
at last, when he was about to wed one of the fair¬ 
est maidens in all the land, and entering the 
church where the ceremony was being performed, 
I shot her dead by his side, and escaped before 
arrest was possible 1 

" I fled through Spain, across the Pyrenees, 
through France, over the Channel, and had gain¬ 
ed thus much of my desperate journey to the 
north pole, when the accident which interrupted 
you, placed me also in the most frightful jeopar¬ 
dy. Yes, I fully appreciate my situation ; Rob¬ 
inson is close to my heels, armed and thirsting 
for—” 

" Who did you say?” Villiers inquired. "I 
understood you to say before, that your enemy's 
name was Gascoigne!” 

" My dear friend, I must beg of you not to in¬ 
terrupt me !” Paoli warmly rejoined. " You'll 
allow, I presume, that I ought to know more 
about my own story than yourself; and I trust, 
therefore, you will see the propriety of permit¬ 
ting me to tell it in my own way. I did say 
Gascoigne, and I do pq$ propose to unsay it. To 
be sure, I said Robinson, also; but what more 
likely than that his name should be both—Gas¬ 
coigne Robinson, or Robinson Gascoigne ? Mind, 
now, that I don’t say such is the case, but then 
it might be. Well—that I believe, is about all. 

I see clearly that I am a dead man, or probably 
shall be in fifteen minutes. When 'tis all over, 
my dear Villiers, you will bear witness to my 
friends in Corsica, that I died like a Paoli ?” 

"Ay, noble marquis! And for yourself, should 
you survive me, you will defend and protect the 
forlorn Arabella ?” 

" To the last drop ! Hark 1” 

The last exclamation was caused by the rat¬ 
tling of wheels, as a vehicle was driven rapidly 
up to the door of the Star. Villiers and Paoli 
started to their feet, and turned pale, uttering al¬ 
ternately, the words: 

" 'Tis Gascoigne 1” 

" 'Tis my rival!” 

The door leading from the tap to the parlor 
was thrown unceremoniously open, and two men 
entered. The foremost was a stout, burly man, 
with an officer's staff in his hand; and producing 
a pair of steel handcuffs, he proceeded very un- 
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ceremoniously to clasp them upon the delicate 
wrists of the unresisting Paoli. 

44 Found ye, my beauty, have I?” was liis sal¬ 
utation. “ You're a keen 'un, to be sure, Bill 
Sharp, when London jugs wont hold you 1" 

44 And a pretty fellow you, Harry White!” 
exclaimed the second new comer, a plain looking 
man of fifty. 44 What can you say for yourself, 
you scamp ?” And seizing the pseudo Yilliers by 
the shoulder, the irate old gentleman twisted 
him round upon his heels like a top, concluding 
by a flat-handed blow upon the side of the young 
man’s head, which fairly made his teeth rattle. 
44 Where’s Susan ?” he demanded. The youth 
motioned to the next room, and entering it, the 
old man quickly returned, forcing along a young 
girl in calico, whose confusion was really painful 
to behold. Attracted by the noise, the inn-keep¬ 
er now entered to ascertain its cause. The mat¬ 
ter was explained to him immediately. 

44 You see, sir,” began the officer, pointing to 
the person he had arrested, 44 this cove is Bill 
Sharp, the most rascally pickpocket in the three 
kingdoms 1 He broke jail in Lnnnun a while 
ago, and I’ve been tracking him ever since. He’s 
got a queer habit of telling outrageous big yarns 
about himself, in places where he’s not known; 
but he’s nothing but Bill Sharp, howsomever, 
and a great scamp, I assure you!” 

44 And this person,” said the old man, point¬ 
ing to the whilom Yilliers, 44 is my apprentice; 
and a lazier vagabond never disgraced an honest 
trade ! My daughter Susan, here, was foolish 
enough to allow herself to be persuaded to elope 
with him; but I have been lucky enough to over¬ 
take them, and shall march them home imme¬ 
diately, whether they like it or not. Harry 
White is his name; and his head is crammed so 
full of novels and nonsense, that you might think 
him a prince, or a madman, to hear him talk. I 
think a course of bread and water will benefit 
both of them!” 

Harry White and Bill Sharp looked at each 
other in ludicrous bewilderment, as the master 
of the former concluded. As they were conduct¬ 
ed to their different vehicles, they exchanged 
their farewell greetings. 

“Good by,Paoli,keep an eye to your vendetta!” 

44 Adieu, Yilliers; don’t forget Arabella, and 
your home in the south of England! And I’d 
advise you to look over your geography again!” 

Thus summarily stripped of their stolen feath¬ 
ers, the two were separated and hurried away. 
Aud it was not until too late to remedy the mat¬ 
ter, that poor Harry White discovered that his 
purse had mysteriously disappeared, during his 
colloquy with the remarkable Corsican exile! 


HISTORY 07 ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol was invented 950 years ago, by the 
son of a strange woman, Hagar, in Arabia. La¬ 
dies used it with a powder to paint themselves, 
that they might appear more beautiful, and this 
wder was callea alcohol. During the reign of 
illiam and Mary, an act was passed encourag¬ 
ing the manufacture of spirits. Soon after, in¬ 
temperance and profligacy prevailed to such an 
extent, that the retailers in intoxicating drinks 
put up signs in public places, informing the peo- 

S le that they might get drunk for a penny, and 
are some straw to get sober on. In the six- 
‘ teenth century, distilled spirits spread over the 
continent of Europe. About this time it was in¬ 
troduced into the colonies, as the United States 
were then called. The first notice we have of 
its use in public life, was among the laborers of 
the Hungarian mines of the fifteenth century. 
In 1751, it was used by the English soldiers as 
a cordial. The alcohol in Europe was made of 
grapes, and sold in Italy and Spain, as a medi¬ 
cine. The Genoese afterwards made it from 
grain, and sold it as a medicine in bottles, under 
the name of the water of life. Until the six¬ 
teenth century it had only been kept by the 
apothecaries as medicine. During the reign of 
Henry Y1I, brandy was unknown in Ireland, 
and soon its alarming effect induced the govern¬ 
ment to pass a law prohibiting its manufacture. 
About 120 years ago it was used as a beverage, 
especially among the soldiers in the English col¬ 
onies in North America, under the preposterous 
notion that it prevented sickness, and made men 
fearless on the field of battle. It was looked up¬ 
on as a sovereign specific. Such is a brief sketch 
of the introduction of alcohol into society as a 
beverage. The history of it is written in the 
| wretchedness, the tears, the groans, poverty and 
murder of thousands. It has marched the land 
with the tread of a giant, leaving the impress of 
its footsteps in the bones, sinews, and life's blood 
of the people .—Philadelphia Gazette, 


STEAUHG A HOUSE AMD FTOHITURE. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Express says:— 44 A gentleman who had not 
lived long in his house, went to the seaside for a 
week or two, leaving everything safe, and his 
furniture locked up in the various rooms. When 
he returned, it was late at night, and he could 
not find his house. It had absolutely been pold, 
pulled down, and carried away in his absence! 
The assistance of the police was obtained, when 
it was found that a person of fashionable exterior 
had called upon a furniture dealer, and, upon 
some pretext that he wished to emigrate, asked 
him to value the furniture in the house. An es¬ 
timate was given, a bargain was struck, and 
everything in the house was taken away. The 
thief then went to a bricklayer, and inventing a 
story that he wished to build a larger house on 
the site, sold the bricks and materials for what 
they would fetch! The astonishment of the 
owner, fresh from sea-bathing, who left a house 
and furniture, and on his return could find neith¬ 
er, was a 4 caution.'" 


Laws are always multiplying lawyers, and 
lawyen always multiplying laws. 
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BSLSHAZZAB. 


BY J. P. WEISHAMPKL. 


The king was revelling mid his glittering shrines; 

His golden goblets had been emptied thrice, 
And wasted nectar trickled down in lines 
Upon the table where he flung his dice; 

And great Belshazzar tottered from his throne, 

In the intoxication of a king, 

And danced before his images of stone, 

And smiled to hear the giddy courtiers sing 
Their wanton glees In wild, voluptuous tone. 

A thousand lords were feasting in that hall, 

And peerless women sat on every side; 

And golden censers swung along the wall, 

And lofty mirrors gleamed with regal pride, 

And cups were brought—the sacred cups of old— 
Bobbed from the holy temples of the Lord; 

And great Belshazzar drank from one of gold, 

And bade his nobles mock, with lance and sword, 
And quaff with pride and profanation bold. 

The lords polluted with their vicious hands 
The sacred cups, and boasted of their power; 

And offered incense to their idol bands: 

Alas, for them—it was an evil hour! 

For suddenly appeared before them all 
An apparition, chilling with affright— 

A livid hand loomed out above the ball, 

The chandeliers ceased shedding forth their light, 
And high that hand wrote fire upon the wall! 

Aghast, Belshazzar called soothsayers in, 

To tell the meaning of that living line— 

“ 0 , roene, mene, tekel, uphartin P' 

Woe to Chaldea, these are words divine! 

But they knew not the mystery which they read, 
And sent for Daniel to interpret it; 

“Thou art found wanting, king!” the prophet said, 
“ Thy mighty sceptre hath Jehovah split— 

A Mede shall rule, this night, when thou art dead!” 

But great Belshazzar sought again his wine, 

And, though he shook before the holy seer, 

Still rolled upon his purple couch supine, 

And drank the more to quench his guilty fear. 
That night, while giddy Pleasure held her reign, 

A Persian foe Rtood at the monarch’s gate; 

The host turned broad Euphrates from her lane, 

The sword of Cyrus sealed Chaldea’s fate— 

And ere the morn was great Belshazzar slain! 


Envy is the most inexcusable of all passions. 
Every other sin has some pleasure annexed to it, 
or will admit of an excuse; envy alone wants 
both. Other sins last but for a while; the appe¬ 
tite may be satisfied; anger remits; hatred has 
an end; but enyy never ceases. 


THE 


ARTIST’S STORY. 


BY J. A. UNDERWOOD. 


After a long residence in the country, I re¬ 
turned to New York. The exhibition of the 
Academy of Arts was then open, and being very 
fond of paintings, I hastened to visit it. On the 
very threshold of the door I met my friend 
George Herbert, one of our most charming land¬ 
scape painters. After shaking hands we entered 
together. 

I asked Herbert if he had anything on exhibi¬ 
tion, and on his replyiug in the affirmative, I 
begged him first of all to show me bis pictures. 
But modest as usual he led me to some of the 
best paintings, and pointed out to me beauties of 
detail not usually appreciated by the mass of 
visitors. He thus passed in review the works of 
his friends, rivals and enemies, and was equally 
just with them all. It was not until an hour had 
elapsed that he placed me opposite one of his 
own pictures, which was surrounded by a consid¬ 
erable number of ladies. 

" I can make no remark on this picture/' said 
he, “ look and judge for yourself.” 

The moment I cast my eyes on it, I could not 
suppress an exclamation of surprise and joy, 
which made all the persons looking at it turn 
round their heads. One only remained motion¬ 
less. She was a lady elegantly dressed in black, 
and who with her elbow leaning on the balus¬ 
trade, appeared to be entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of my friend's picture. I profited 
by the departure of several of the spectators to 
approach closer myself, in order to explain if 
possible the impression the first glance at this 
picture had made on me. 

Nothing could be more simple than the subject 
of the painting. It represented a white house, 
festooned all over with green vines; in front of 
it two beautiful children were playing together. 
Seated on a green bank at the entrance of a long 
%venue of old trees was a lady, watching the 
children with a tender and loving glance, while 
apiece of embroidery just fallen from her hands 
showed her distraction. In the foreground a 
young man was pushing off a boat which was 
half hidden by a bed of roses. His eyes were 
fixed on the house, the children and the lady, 
and from the expression of his face they ap¬ 
peared to sum up his whole happiness. The 
work was executed with marvellous detail, and 
simple though it appeared, it was really a re- 
markable chef d'ceuvre. 
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I turned to my friend to express the sympathy 
and admiration with which his picture had in¬ 
spired me. He cat my praises short by pretend' 
ing that he had forgotten to show me an impor¬ 
tant painting, and drew me away for that 
purpose. Bat when, after another walk through 
the galleries, we passed through the apartment 
in which Herbert's picture was placed, I cast 
another look at it, I was a little surprised to find 
the lady in black still gazing on it 

“ That lady's admiration," said I to Herbert, 
" is very flattering to you, if her face only cor¬ 
responds with the elegance of her shape and 
toilet" 

“ Pshaw! what matters it to me ?" he replied, 
in a tone of utter indifference. 

“ It matters to me, though," said I, laughing. 
“ I like to see that my friends are appreciated by 
those whose good opinion is worth having." 

And letting go his arm I advanced towards 
the unknown. She was at that moment referring 
to her catalogue, doubtless for the purpose of 
discovering the painter's name. But at the mo¬ 
ment I leaned forward for the purpose of catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of her face, she uttered a cry, and 
fell fainting into my arms. 

Scarcely noticing her marvellous beauty, I 
had just untied her bonnet strings, when I heard 
another cry which appeared to be an echo of the 
first one behind me. I turned quickly round, 
and saw Herbert reel forward and catch hold of 
the balustrade for support. Leaving the strange 
lady in the hands of her friends, 1 ran to him. 

His eyes were half closed, and he was fright¬ 
fully pale. He could not articulate a single 
word. When he had somewhat recovered, his 
first glance was directed to the spot where the 
lady had stood. Not perceiving her, Herbert's 
first impulse appeared to be a determination to 
follow her; but reflecting a moment he stopped, 
and I heard him murmur: 

“ What woe would it be ? It is well she did 
not see me." 

This scene, which no one understood, drew a 
concourse of people around us. I drew Herbert 
into another gallery, and after a little time pro¬ 
posed that we should leave the place. He fol¬ 
lowed me without making any reply. At the 
door we got into a hackney-coach, and I ordered 
the coachman to drive us to Herbert's residence. 
During our progress there he did not utter a 
single word. 

“ You are suffering, Herbert,” said I, when he 
pointed with a mute gesture to a bunch of cigars 
on the mantel-piece of his studio. 

“ No, it is nothing," said he, shaking his head, 
as if to chase away a painful thought. “ I 


thought at first I should have died, but I feel 
much better now." 

" You know that lady V 9 I asked, after a mo¬ 
ment's silence. 

" And you are always on the alert for stories, 
even if they are about your own friends," he 
replied, with a resigned smile. “ Well, so be it. 
You, at least, are not *b€le ’ enough to laugh at 
a love affair." 

And handing me a cigar, Herbert sat down by 
my side on the sofa, and related to me the 
following history: 

During my last visit to the little estate owned 
by my mother near Albany, I met my uncle, 

Major C-, of the United States army, many 

times. He was home on a leave of absence, and 
resided near my mother's property. He tott me 
marvellous stories of his campaign in Mekico, 
and with the Indians, and as I was a good listen¬ 
er, I speedily ingratiated myself in his javor. 
His leave of absence expired about the same 
time that I proposed to return to New York. 
We had to proceed twenty miles by carriage be¬ 
fore we could reach the boat that was to convey 
us to New York, and the major proposed that I 
should accompany him. Of course I could not 
refuse, although to tell you the truth his society 
somewhat bored me. The day before our in¬ 
tended departure I called upon him to know the 
exact time that he would start. I found him 
fuming and fretting as only a military man can 
fume and fret. 

" The deuce take all women !" he cried, the 
moment he saw me, crushing up in his hand a 
note that he had just read. 

“ That is not a very gallant speech, uncle," I 
returned, offering him my hand. 

The major looked at me a moment without. 
speaking, and then pushed away my hand. 

“ I suppose you are a gallant man," he re¬ 
plied. "If so, to-morrow you will have a 
chance of showing off your gallantry to the 
greatest perfection." 

" How is that ? Do we not start to-morrow V* 

" Yes, and that is precisely the reason I am 
out of temper. Would you believe it, that I, 
who will not take the trouble to look after my 
baggage when travelling, have been requested to 
take chargo of a young boarding-school miss, 
who is returning to her mother V* 

"You appear to me to be a very proper 
escort." 

“ Thunder and lightning I I wonder if they 
take me for a nurse ?" 

" How old is your charge, major ?” 

" Seventeen." 
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" In that case, if she be not too ugly, I will 
relieve you of yonr duties/* 

44 On the contrary, she is represented to be 
charming/* 

44 You have not seen her, then ?** 

44 I suppose I may have seen her at her uncle’s, 
who is one of my old friends, although it is not 
very amiable of him to impose this task on mo.** 

44 What is her name ?’* 

44 How should I know ? I believe it is Miss 
Vane/* 

“ A pretty name.** 

44 Yes, a pretty name and a pretty face; but 
not a cent of fortune,** returned my uncle, with 
a sneer. 41 Do you like girls without fortunes ?** 

44 That depends on circumstances. I know 
many heiresses who would not suit me, even to 
mix my colors/* 

44 1 tell you what it is, Mr. Artist, with such 
ideas as you have you will ultimately die of 
hunger. But take your own course, marry this 
girl, if you like. But, come, we will pass the 
day together, and you shall go with me to take 
an answer to this cursed letter, for I am expected 
there to dinner, and you can be introduced to 
your future dulcinea/* 

41 Thank you,*’ I returned, smiling, 44 1 am 
not in such a hurry to run after my chains. It 
will be time enough to-morrow, if you are really 
determined to yield your right to me.” 

44 Go to the deuce, then,” said the major, tak¬ 
ing up his hat and approaching the door; 44 but 
remember, if I do not see you again to-day, we 
leave to-morrow at eight o’clock. Confound all 
women, I say!” 

So saying, my worthy uncle disappeared, 
leaving me to my own reflections. I returned 
home, and having finished packing my trunks, 
t and made a few farewell calls, I was somewhat 
embarrassed to know how to spend the remainder 
of the day. I determined at last that I would 
. pass it amidst the green fields, and take a last 
view of the face of nature, for I was well aware 
that I should be exiled from it for many months 
in Hew York. I took my sketch book and pen¬ 
cil and soon reached the fields. 

It was towards the close of September. These 
last days of summer possess a serene splendor 
which, to my taste, more powerfully affects the 
mind than the beauties of spring. Never did 1 
perceive their glory so much as on that day. I 
strode on, forgetting that I was a painter, and so 
much captivated by the charms surrounding me 
that I lost all idea of reproducing them. I was 
awakened from my extacy by the rustling of a 
dress on the other side of a rustic hedge, after a 
walk of several hours. A single glance con¬ 


vinced me that this hedge enclosed a park, in the 
midst of which stood a large mansion. Another 
glance revealed to me a young girl walking 
slowly along an avenue of gigantic oak trees. 
She approached the spot where I was concealed 
by the thick bushes. She had her eyes fixed on 
a letter which she held in her hand, so that 1 
could not see her face. But at last she finished 
reading the letter, and let it fall in her lap; it was 
then I beheld for the first time her glorious 
beauty, and I could scarcely restrain an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise. 

But why was her charming face bathed in 
tears ? They were not furtive tears, but bitter 
and burning tears, which rend the heart and 
redden the eyes. What could that letter con¬ 
tain which appeared to have provoked them ? 
Was it the death of a relative? She would not 
have isolated herself in this manner to weep. 
Was it the treason of a lover? She was too 
young and too beautiful to have been deceived. 

She was sitting on a grassy bank facing me, 
and as I have before said, the letter had escaped 
from her hands. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, her breast heaved with sobs, and she 
seemed to be oblivious to everything around her. 
Sometimes her lips moved as if she would speak, 
but a stifled sob prevented her uttering a sound. 
There was something dreadful in this poor young 
creature’s despair. My first impulse was to run 
to her, and I should probably have done so had 
not the sound of voices, evidently approachipg, 
reached my ears. The young girl also heard 
them, for she hurriedly picked up the letter, con¬ 
cealed it in her bosom, and re-entered the av¬ 
enue. If I moved I should betray my presence, 
and the young lady would know that she had 
been watched. From motives of delicacy, there¬ 
fore, I determined to remain where I was. My 
mysterious heroine joined a group which had 
already advanced within a few yards of where I 
was concealed. 

This group consisted of a middle-aged gentle¬ 
man, a lady, who was doubtless his wife, and a 
young girl, decidedly plain. The young lady 
whom I had 6een a minute before plunged in 
such violent grief, took the arm of the latter and 
walked by her side, and listened to the conversa¬ 
tion of the middle-aged gentleman, who spoke 
with much animation. I could easily under¬ 
stand what a violent effort she must have made 
over herself to effect such a complete transform¬ 
ation, for all trace of sorrow had disappeared 
from her face. Calm, and if not gay, at least 
tranquil, she smiled at some observation ad¬ 
dressed to her in the course of conversation, 
which I could now hear distinctly. 
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“ He is playing at billiards/' said the gentle¬ 
man, doubtless in reply to a question I bad not 
heard; “ but the essential point is that he ac¬ 
cepts, and we are thus saved great embarrass¬ 
ment, and yet had it not been for your mother I 
should on account of this young man have waited 
for another opportunity.” 

“But why?” said the elderly lady. “This 
young man is of a good family, and I do not see 
what inconvenience can arise—" 

“ Wbat inconvenience, madam!” replied the 
gentleman, somewhat tartly. “ Have I not al¬ 
ready told you that he is an artist, who, instead 
of following his father’s lucrative business, must 
needs settle in New York under the pretext of 
art, and waste his means, heaven only knows 
how ?” 

“ But, uncle,” said my heroine, in a voice so 
clear and musical that it almost made me start, 
“ I think I have heard that this young man pos¬ 
sesses a great deal of talent.” 

“ And where will his talent lead him?” said 
the old gentleman, with bitterness. “Most 
likely to die in the hospital. I tell you these 
artists are a curse. Their morals are bad, and 
they bring trouble into the bosom of our 
families.” 

“Take care of yourself, Laura,” said the 
daughter, addressing my unknown. 

“ O, I fear nothing,” she replied, with a sad 
smile, in which I saw traces of the grief she had 
so promptly suppressed. 

“ Come, let us go to dinner,” cried the enemy 
to artists, hearing the sound of a bell from the 
direction of the house. And they all left the 
spot, leaving me at liberty to emerge from my 
concealment. 

“ Laura !” said I to myself, as I continued to 
walk along the hedge which skirted the park. 
“ Her name is Laura. What a charming name, 
and what an adorable girl! But why the deuce 
did that frightful old man rail so against artists ? 
Could he be referring to me ? and yet that is 
scarcely possible, for I never saw him before in 
my life. Why did she weep so much, and why 
conceal it when her friends approached ? Her 
grief must have a secret cause. Could it be 
love?” 

This last supposition was by no means an 
agreeable one to me, bnt I was ashamed to con¬ 
fess to myself the interest with which this young 
girl had inspired me. The continued ringing of 
the dinner bell at the house made me remember 
that I had taken nothing since morning, and yet 
I hated to leave the spot where my fair nnknown 
lived. After considerable hesitation I decided 
to seek for a farmhouse in the neighborhood, 


where I could appease my hunger, and then re¬ 
turn to the garden of Eden where my Eve 
lived. 

I immediately began the search. But whether 
it was that I took the wrong direction, or that 
there were no farmhouses in the neighborhood, 

I discovered none. Night came on during my 
fruitless walk, and I was very glad at last to meet 
with a countryman who directed me to my 
uncle’s residence, that being the nearest. I 
reached it, harassed and famished, at eleven 
o’clock at night 

The major had returned an hour before, and 
while they were preparing supper for me I en¬ 
tered his chamber. He suddenly awoke, but 
scarcely recognized me, and when I asked him 
if he knew a young lady named Laura living in 
the neighborhood, he uttered an exclamation, 
doubtless not very parliamentary, but so ener¬ 
getic as to forbid all hope of getting any inform¬ 
ation from him. 

I passed a very uneasy night. The image of 
the young girl under the trees appeared unceas¬ 
ingly before me, and I felt that I must penetrate 
the secret of her tears. It was daylight before 
I fell asleep, and I must have slept but a very 
short time, when a servant came to inform me 
that the carriage was waiting at the door. I 
dressed hurriedly, and went down stairs with the 
firm intention of telling the major that I had 
changed my mind, and could not be his travelling 
companion. 

He was already in the carriage. I advanced 
to the door, and hod already commenced to 
make my excuses when I caught sight of a beau¬ 
tiful face. I was immediately silent, and asked 
myself if I were not dreaming. But the driver, 
who had become impatient, pushed me in and 
closed the door. The carriage drove off, and I * 
found myself sitting by the side of my fair un¬ 
known of the previous evening, Miss Laura 
Vane. 

Surprise doubtless imparted to my face a sin¬ 
gular expression, for the young girl could not 
help smiling, while the major reproached me for 
my want of punctuality. I sought to excuse 
myself, not for delay, but for my bewilderment, 
which must have appeared incomprehensible, so • 
after I had been introduced to the beautiful girl, 

I exclaimed: 

“ Your presence here. Miss Vane, explains to 
me many things which were complete enigmas 
yesterday.” 

“ What enigmas do you refer to, George ?" 
said my uncle. 

“ O, they are much too complicated for you, 
major,” I replied, glancing at Miss Vane. 
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11 Pshaw!" he replied, with indifference. 

Perceiving that I made no reply to his attacks, 
he ensconsed himself in a corner and closed his 
eyes. I profited by this opportunity to examine 
more attentively the beautiful girl whom chance 
had thrown in my company at the very moment 
when I thought I should never behold her again. 
Her beauty was increased by being viewed 
closely. Her eyes were large and pensive, of 
that deep blue which the summer sky could only 
rival; her hair was a golden auburn, and 
shaded a forehead as white as alabaster. When 
she smiled she revealed teeth so white and reg¬ 
ular that they might have been cut out of a solid 
piece of ivory, and they could not have been 
excelled. Her form and figure were perfect 
One of her little hands was ungloved, and I had 
an opportunity of observing how beautifully it 
was formed. Her toilet, though simple, showed 
exquisite taste. Whilst I was making this ex¬ 
amination, she was looking out of the carriage 
window as if for the purpose of viewing the sur¬ 
rounding country; but a few furtive glances cast 
towards me convinced me that she knew she was 
being observed. 

The major, Heaven forgive him! commenced 
to snore. Perceiving that silence, if more pro¬ 
longed would become more and more embarrass¬ 
ing, I determined to break it. I commenced 
with some commonplace remark, and we were 
soon on terms of frank intimacy. After con¬ 
vening on indifferent subjects for some time, I 
suddenly remembered that I had certain mys¬ 
teries to clear up, and I resolved to introduce 
less general subjects. 

“ Are you fond of paintings, Miss Vane ?" I 
asked, abruptly. 

The young lady doubtless thought that this 
was a very vulgar way to commence a conver¬ 
sation on art, and looked at me with surprise. 
But I renewed my question. Perceiving that I 
was determined to have an answer, she replied 
with a smile: 

“ I am compelled to make you a humiliating 
confession, Mr. Herbert, and that is, having 
been brought up in the country, I have never 
been able to obtain the necessary knowledge to 
judge of art." 

“What matter, if you are able to feel its 
beauties, and that I am sure you are ?" 

“ What gives you that certainty 1 Very flat¬ 
tering for me, I must confess, but I am afraid 
quite unmerited." 

“ Probably the desire I have to consult some 
one on the subject of a picture which has teazed 
me since yesterday, and I thought that perhaps 
you would be that some one." 


“ Very willingly. Let me hear your idea, and 
I will give you my opinion of it, which you can 
accept for what it is worth." 

“ This is it, then: Under the trees of a park) 
a charming young girl—" 

“Of course," interrupted Miss Yane, with a 
smile. 

“ Is surprised by a group of persons advanc¬ 
ing to the spot where she is seated," I continued, 
without heeding the interruption, “ at the mo¬ 
ment she is reading a letter, her eyes being filled 
with tears. The instant she hears the footsteps 
she hides the letter in her bosom, and chasing 
away her grief advances to meet the approaching 
group." 

On hearing me describe a scene in which she 
had been the principal, or rather sole actress, 
Miss Yane showed great emotion. She regarded 
me with a sort of fright, and appeared to ask me 
by her looks by what right I bad thus mixed my¬ 
self up with her secret. But the affected indif¬ 
ference of my attitude doubtless re assured her, 
for she asked me, hesitatingly: 

“ Is it since yesterday that you have entertained 
the idea of this picture ?” 

“ Yes," I returned, “ it was a scene of which 
chance made me a spectator some time ago ; but 
it came back to my memory last night, and I 
thought that that beautiful girl, surprised at the 
moment she was reading a love letter, would 
make a good subject for a painting." 

“ Why a love-letter, Mr. Herbert—how can 
you tell it was that V* asked Miss Yane, quickly, 
who, a little re-assured by the first part of my 
last speech, in all probability felt herself attacked 
in the latter portion. 

“ Why, Miss Vane, how could a young girl 
conceal herself in a secluded spot, and weep so 
violently when reading a letter, if that letter did 
not speak of love 1 That was my impression, 
as it would be that of everybody else." 

“ Everybody else, like you, often judge wrong," 
replied Miss Yane, in a tone so serious that her 
sincerity could not be doubted. “ Is not the real 
cause of the tears of those who weep in secret 
sufficient for them, without having them inter¬ 
preted according to the fancy of the first indis¬ 
creet person who may chance to surprise them in 
their grief V* 

A cloud settled on the young girl’s face as if 
these last words recalled some painful remiuis- • 
cence to her mind. My curiosity as to the cause 
of my travelling companion’s secret grief, al¬ 
though far from being completely allayed, was in 
some measure satisfied by the discovery that it 
was not love that had caused her tears to flow, 
and I was so overjoyed by this fact that I deter- 
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mined she should pardon the indiscretion of 
which I had been guilty. I so far succeeded as to 
restore to Mi68 Vane's countenance its accus¬ 
tomed calm and serious look. 

We were conversing very gaily when the ma¬ 
jor awoke. He first glanced ahead of ns, and 
then actually greeted us with a smile, and even 
deigned to address a few words to Miss Vane. 
I was very much surprised at this great change 
from his usual surly demeanor; but it was ex¬ 
plained when 1 saw that we had already reached 
Albany. 

We drove immediately to the wharf, where we 
landed and had to wait some little time until the 
" World ” should start. The major shrugged 
his shoulders when he saw me offer my arm to 
Miss Vane, and pointed significantly to a cigar 
which he had just lighted, and then disappeared 
in a bar room. Miss Vane and I took two or 
three turns up and down the wharf, when she 
said with some hesitation, doubtless having re¬ 
marked the major’s significant gesture : 

" I do not like to see you, on my account, de¬ 
prive yourself of the pleasure of smoking a 
cigar.” 

My first impulse was to state the truth, and 
that was, that all the cigars in the world were 
not worth the gentle pressure of her hand on 
my arm, and the proud satisfaction I felt in hav¬ 
ing such a beautiful creature by my side; but I 
wn8 afraid of frightening her, so I determined to 
mako myself a victim, and replied, with a shade 
of bitterness in my tone: 

" Is that a polite way to rid yourself of my 
company. Miss Vane ? Have I been too pre¬ 
sumptuous in hoping that you would accept my 
services ?” 

" How could I entertain snch an idea V * she 
replied, with a graceful gesture of impatience. 

" You know artists have snch a bad reputation.” 

" Which is, perhaps, undeserved.” 

" Allow me to thank you, Miss Vane, in their 
name and mine, for the flattering opinions which 
I know you entertain of them.” 

“ And how do you know that 1” she exclaimed, 
with an uneasy look. 

" 1 guessed it.” 

" Nay, you heard me express myself so.” 

”1 confess that chance made me hear you 
speak in their favor.” 

"Then,” she replied, " that projected picture 
of which you spoke to me just now, was taken 
from a scene in real life V 1 

" I cannot deny it.” 

" You are acting unfairly. Was it not enough 
to have committed an indiscretion—involuntarily, 
I fully believe—without aggravating it by en¬ 


deavoring to penetrate the secret of a grief which 
has never been confided to yon ?” 

“ I am satisfied to know that that grief was 
not caused by love.” 

“ And what interest can it be to you to know 
whether the first girl you meet loves or not?” 

"What interest? Is not the woman who 
loves, a precious flower under a glass shade ?—a 
rare bird in a cage ?—a ripe fruit in an inaccessi¬ 
ble garden ? All these things possess only sweet¬ 
ness, perfume and harmony for those who possess 
them. Is it not natural that one should prefer 
the wild flower of the woods, the bird of the 
heavens, and the fruit on the hedges which be¬ 
long to the. hand bold enough to take them ?” 

In spite of the sadness which had fallen on 
Miss Vane, she could not help smiling at my 
comparisons. Although I did not then compre¬ 
hend the secret bitterness which she had in her 
raillery, she replied : 

" Yes; but the fruit of the hedges sometimes 
grows beyond reach, the wild flower sometimes 
blooms on inaccessible rocks, and the bird of the 
heavens does not allow itself to be caught.” 

"Ah, Miss Vane,” I replied, "you want to 
intimidate me, and I must not show myself less 
courageous than you are.” 

“ How am I courageous ?” returned the young 
girl in a tone of unaffected surprise. 

“Did not some one say to yon yesterday, 
'Take care of yourself?’ And did you not re¬ 
ply, * I fear nothing ?’ ” 

The young girl became quite serious, and 
made no reply. She bent her head down, and I 
felt her hand tremble on my arm. She appeared 
for the moment to be overpowered by some pain¬ 
ful reminiscence, which I had before remarked 
had severs. times excited its influence over her. 
At last she raised her pare eyes to my face, and 
said, gravely: 

" No, Mr. Herbert, I fear nothing, because I 
possess a talisman which I trust will never fail 
me.” 

" And what is that talisman ?” I asked, with 
an ironical smile. 

“ It is duty!” she returned, with a proud 
glance. " And now I beg that we cease this 
conversation, which doubtless has no more in¬ 
terest for you than for me.” 

So saying she hurried on board the steamer, 
which had just come up to the wharf. I followed 
her, and took my seat by her 6ide after a little 
delay in procuring tickets. Her head was 
perched over the railing, and she appeared to be 
watching the water through which we were now 
gliding. But in spite of all her efforts to hide 
it, I delected a furtive tear stealing down her 
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cheek. This touched me to the heart. What 
had this poor girl done to me that I should 
harass her thus ? 

" Have I offended you, Miss Yane ?" I asked, 
in a whisper. " If so, I beg that you will for¬ 
give me, for I assure you it was unintentional." 

“ Let us say no more about it," she replied, 
her countenance becoming serene again. "I 
am excessively sensitive, and perhaps it is good 
lor me to be subjected to ridicule " 

1 was about to reply, when the major made his 
appearance. He did not stay with us long, how- 
eyer, but meeting a fellow-officer on board, they 
moved to another part of the vessel, and began 
to fight their battles over again. Miss Yane 
and myself were again left alone, or rather iso¬ 
lated in the midst of half a dozen passengers. 
Among the latter I noticed a lady very elegantly 
dressed and quite young. She was accompanied 
by an old man, who appeared to overwhelm her 
with his attentions, which she tolerated rather 
than received. This lady displeased me very 
much, even more than the little dog which she 
carried in her lap, and which annoyed us all by 
its continual barking. She went into extacy 
about the beauty of the scenery, and by preten¬ 
tious exclamations uttered in a loud voice ap¬ 
peared to wish that everybody should hear her. 
While I was annoyed at this lady's remarks, I 
could not help admiring the beauties of the pan¬ 
orama spread before us. The steamer was pro¬ 
ceeding between two hills covered with verdure, 
relieved here and there by white cottages which 
gleamed through the trees. It was most beauti¬ 
ful ; every mile we made offered to us 6ome new 
delight. Now it was a rustic village, descending 
to the very edge of the water, now it was green 
sloping banks, with the spires of country churches 
peeping out from a mass ot foliage, now the 
giant Catskills looming np to the very heavens. 

Everything appeared so calm and beautiful 
that I felt its serene influence over my spirits, 
and had it not been for the noisy demonstrations 
on the part of the lady I have referred to, I 
should have been perfectly happy. I cast my 
eyes on Miss Yane, and found that she was 
completely absorbed by the beauty of the 
scenery. I gently tonched her shoulder. 

“ Is it not beautiful?" said she, without tam¬ 
ing round. “ There is no necessity for one to 
travel in foreign countries to find the trne poetry 
of nature." 

I perceived at that moment a white cottage 
hidden like a nest amongst leaves. The river at 
that point was somewhat inland, forming a min¬ 
iature bay in front of the dwelling. The front 
of the house was covered all over with a grape 


vine, while a carefully kept flower-garden ex¬ 
tended around it. An avenue of beech trees 
skirted one side of the cottage. At the entrance 
of this avenne a lady was seated on a grassy 
bank employing herself With embroidery, at the 
same time watching two handsome children who 
were playing in the garden. A boat was fastened 
to the bank in front of the dwelling. Ail seemed 
so fresh and so pore that I could not restrain an 
exclamation of pleasure. Miss Yane had also 
noticed it, and appreciated its beauties, for she 
pointed to it and exclaimed : 

“ That is the place for one to live in!" 

“ Not alone ?" said I, intentionally. 

“ O, no," she replied, without thinking what 
she was saying; "but—" she stopped and 
blushed. 

“ With a companion, then," said I, quickly, 
without allowing her time to be frightened at the 
sense my words might convoy. “ Yes, it would 
be very pleasant to be awakened in the morning 
by the singing of birds, and to walk into the 
garden while yet wet with dew—" 

“ And gather flowers for the breakfast table," 
said Miss Yane, interrupting me. 

“ Yes, and after breakfast, work, for a little 
work would be necessary. Daring the hot hours 
of the day—” 

“ Read under the shade of the avenue." 

" And dine in that pretty arbor—" 

“After dinner row in that boat to yonder 
green hill.” 

“ And in the evening have music in the draw¬ 
ing-room, with the windows open, and, with no 
other light than that given by the moon, sing—" 

“Norma." 

“ You like Norma?" I cried, happy to find 
in her preferences a new point of contact with 
mine. 

Bnt this question appeared to dissipate the 
dream in which she had indulged. She cast 
down her eyes with some embarrassment, and a 
bitter smile replaced the look of serene gaiety 
which had before animated her face. 

“ Are you already tired of your pretty cottage 
on tbe Hudson ?" I asked. 

“No," said she, with her eyes filled with 
tears; “ but it is dangerous to indulge in castles 
in the air." 

“ Why should it be a castle in the air, when 
a single word can make it a reality ?" 

Was it a flash of joy or anger which for a 
moment illuminated Miss Vane's countenance ? 
I cannot tell; but whatever it was, it immedi¬ 
ately faded away, and was replaced by that look 
of grief and discouragement which I had often 
seen before. She silently moved away, and 
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walked to the other end of the boat. I dared 
not break in on her reverie, but sat still and in¬ 
dulged in my reflections. 

My thoughts, of coarse, were fixed on bat one 
subject. I had never mot in any woman the ir¬ 
resistible charm which had attracted me towards 
this ravishing creature. What, then, could be 
the cause of her secret grief? Evidently it was 
of recent origin, for her expansive nature re¬ 
pulsed it energetically, only allowing it at cer¬ 
tain times to obtain an influence over her. 1 in¬ 
terrogated my own heart. I asked myself, sup¬ 
posing that she were free, coaid 1 in justice to 
her, offer her marriage ? This young girl had 
no fortune, and I in pursuit of my studies had 
expended the modest patrimony left me by ray 
father. It is true I was beginning to find a re¬ 
source in my talents ; but this was still so uncer¬ 
tain that I was often obliged to have recourse to 
my mother's small income. Could I expose this 
young girl to the hardships of an artist's life, and 
without making her happy, compromise my 
future by domestic troubles ? But, then again, 
was it nothing to find in a devoted and faithful 
heart a refuge in the hours of doubt and dis¬ 
couragement ? Was it not worth trusting some¬ 
thing to chance? Does not faith in destiny 
often make our destiny ? 

While making these reflections I directed my 
eyes towards my travelling companion. She 
was still contemplating our white cottage in the 
woods, which was fast fading from view. In 
another moment a turn in the river hid it alto¬ 
gether. Miss Vane turned round, and her look 
met mine. 

Had she thought of me as I had thought of 
her ? Had our souls met and revealed them¬ 
selves to each other while we were apparently 
separated? Who can say? But no human 
language could more clearly have expressed 
what our looks said during the eternal minute 
they were confounded together. Intoxicated, I 
advanced towards her, and I should perhaps have 
kneeled at her feet, and have offered her my 
life, had she not repulsed me with a gesture 
which had more despair in it than fright. She 
then put her bands to her face, and appeared 
scarcoly able to stifle a sob. 

But I only saw in this emotion the modesty 
which makes a woman blush at the avowal, the 
knowledge of which makes her happy in secret. 
I wished to allow Laura time to forgive me for 
the happiness she had bestowed upon me. I 
glanced around me without fixing my eyes on 
any particular object I saw the green banks, 
the gliding water, the fleecy clouds, and birds 
singing in the heavens. Everything appeared to 


smile, and I beard a voice which spoke to vay 
soul, and which said, “Love!" Not wishing to 
disturb Miss Vane, I lit a cigar and joined a 
group of passengers, who were evidently fanners. 

“ Look," said one of these, pointing to the old 
man who accompanied the lady who was so load 
in her praises of the scenery of the river, “ see 
how attentive the old fool is to his young wife." 

“ Wife!" said I, in amazement. “ You mast 
be mistaken. You mean grandfather ?" 

“ No, indeed, I mean wife. I come from the 
same town that they do. He is very rich, and 
that is why she married him." 

I left them, and turned back. As I passed be¬ 
fore the load-talking lady, avoiding to look at 
her, she uttered a cry and her umbrella fell close 
at my feet. I picked it up and returned it to 
her, bowing to the old man, and casting a dis¬ 
dainful look on the woman. 

“ What have yon done to that lady ?" asked 
Miss Vane, whom I had rejoined, and who had 
seen this little scene. 

“ Nothing," I replied, smiling; “ she let her 
umbrella fall, and I returned it to her." 

“ From the look you gave her, one would sa y 
that yon hated her." 

“ No, indeed. I am only of the opinion that 
when a woman has courage enough to sell her¬ 
self, she should at least have the honesty to keep 
to her bargain." 

Miss Vane uttered a cry of suffering which I 
could have understood if the words had been ad¬ 
dressed personally to her. She then gazed on 
the woman and then on me, and her eyes evinced 
so much pity for her, and so mnch reproach for 
me, that 1 felt myself blush, and could not ntter 
a word. 

By-and-by we conversed on general subjects, 
and continued to do so until we reached New 
York. When the time camo for me to leave this 
beautiful girl, without the hope of seeing her 
again, I felt how much I was attached to her, 
and how the bonds so easy to bend were so hard 
to break. I approached her, and in a low tone 
of voice which emotion made to tremble, said: 

“ May I hope to see you again ?" 

Miss Vane was silent for a moment or two— 
her head fell on her heaving bosom—there was 
evidently a straggle going on, and I anxiously 
awaited her answer. At last a shiver ran 
through her frame, and raising her hnmid eyes to 
mine, she murmured, in a voice which she in 
vain endeavored to make firm, “No 1" 

I was ahont to protest against the decision, 
when Lanra cried out with feverish joy, mingled 
with terror: 

" Henry 1 Henry!" 
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A young lad of fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
approached, accompanied by my ancle, and hav¬ 
ing first embraced Miss Vane, turned towards 
the major and myself, and said : 

“ My mother, gentlemen, not being able to 
come to meet my sister, begged me to thank you 
in her name, and to beg that you will call on her 
and receive her thanks in person.'* 

He then left us to see after his sister's bag¬ 
gage ; the major accompanied him. I was trans¬ 
ported with the invitation which had been given 
me, bnt I did not long remain so. 

“Mr. Herbert," said Miss Vane, “you have 
been very good to me, lull of kindness and 
indulgence; you can still, however, acquire a new 
claim on my gratitude." 

“ O, speak. Miss Vane—what must I do 1” 

“ Do not mention my name during your resi¬ 
dence in New York, and above all, do not accept 
the invitation which my brother has given you." 

“ But that would be very impolite," I returned. 

“I will make your apologies. Do this for 
me, Mr. Herbert." Then seeing her brother 
and the major returning, she pressed my arm and 
whispered in my ear, “ I beseech you, for my 
sake 1" 

The pressure of her hand on my arm, her 
breath in my hair, and above all her tender 
words, almost overcame me. When I recovered 
myself, Laura and her brother had already dis¬ 
appeared. I rushed to the side of the boat to 
catch a last glimpse of her. They were already 
on the pier. Laura turned her head and fixed 
a look of gratitude on me, and then the sweet 
vision vanished from my sight. 

“Iam much obliged to you for relieving me 
of a disagreeable duty," said the major, when 
they were gone. “ What do you think of her, 
nephew 1" 

“ I don't know," I replied. 

Should I yield to Miss Vane's desire, and was 
she really sincere when she made it ? Such were 
my thoughts when walking the next day down 
Broadway. At that moment I saw Miss Vane, 
accompanied by her brother, within a few steps 
of me. The young man recognised me, and 
made a movement as if he would stop and speak 
to me, but his sister prevented him, and they 
rapidly passed me, as if they had not seen me. 

This determination to avoid me wounded my 
vanity, and made me feel quite angry, and I at 
once determined to respond to the invitation 
sent me by her mother. The same evening I 
directed my steps to Mrs. Vane’s residence. 
She resided in the upper part of the city, almost 
in the country. The house was quite large, with 
a garden which was kept with great care, extend¬ 


ing in front of it. The iron gate was open, and 
I entered. The windows of the front room were 
open, and I heard the notes of a piano. It was 
evidently played by a practised hand. Suddenly 
I heard the sweet prayer of Norma, “ Casta diva 
che inargenti ,” etc. I had arrived there angry, 
but this plaintive and sad melody found an echo 
in my heart, &A love only spoke in me. I fan¬ 
cied I again heard the prayer that Miss Vane 
had addressed to me, and perhaps I should have 
retired, had not a suppressed cry interrupted the 
song, and if Laura herself had not suddenly ap¬ 
peared at the entrance. She advanced towards 
me, and skid, with a sad smile: 

“ You herel I hoped too much from you.then." 

“ Why are you without pity V* I replied. 
“ And why cannot you understand that if I come 
here in spite of you, in spite of myself, it is be¬ 
cause I love you—” 

“ O, utter not those words," she cried, hiding 
her face with her hands. 

She trembled, and her face became so pale, 
and betrayed so much suffering and fear, that she 
frightened me. I rushed forward to support her, 
but suddenly, by an energetic effort of will recov¬ 
ering herself, she said to me, calmly: 

“ Enter, since you will have it so. I will go 
and inform my mother." 

And pointing out the door of the drawing¬ 
room to me, she left me. I entered—the apart¬ 
ment was full of her presence—a vague perfume 
of flowers freshly gathered greeted my senses. 
I saw the book she had lately been reading, the 
open piano, and piece from Norma still open, 
placed before it. I perceived on the table a little 
glove, which belonged to her. I seized it and 
carried it to my lips, but the sound of approach¬ 
ing steps and voices made me conceal my treasure. 

Three persons entered the drawing room— 
Miss Vane, who appeared very serious, and with 
a dignity about her which was almost solemn; 
her mother, a woman still handsome, and an old 
man, on whose arm lire. Vane leaned familiarly. 
Whilst I inclined my head, Laura, after having 
murmured my name, introduced me to those two 

“ My mother, Mr. Herbert," said she, and then 
raising her limpid eyes to my face, with a look 
which seemed to ask for pity, she added, in a 
more feeble voice, hesitating between each word, 
“ Mr. Emory, my affianced husband 1" 

These words struck me like an electric shock. 
So many confused sentiments burned in my 
heart at the same time, that I could find no ex¬ 
pression for a single one of them, and I remained 
overwhelmed with dismay. Whilst Mr. Emory 
surveyed roe from head to foot, and whilst Mrs. 
Vane was thanking me for the attention I had 
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paid her daughter, Laura, as if she had spent all 
her strength in pronouncing her own sentence, 
reeled rather than walked to the door. Before 
leaving the room, her supplicating eye sought 
mine. Whether it was that my look revealed 
ironical disdain and cold contempt, I cannot 
say ; but she appeared to be entirely overcome, 
and it was with difficulty she dragged herself away. 

I do not know what the lookers on thought of 
this scene; I do not know what I said during the 
few cruel minutes 1 remained in the drawing¬ 
room. At last I got away with suffering, rage 
and hatred in my soul. While crossing the gar¬ 
den, my hand came in contact with the glove I 
had taken. A few minutes before it had made 
me tremble with happiness, now it burned me. 
I threw it from me with disgust. I heard a 
stifled cry behind me, and turning round, I 
thought 1 saw the vague form of a woman stand¬ 
ing against the window. But without stopping 
to heed it, I hurried on, and reached my own 
lodgings, and passed an agonizing night. 

The next morning a letter was handed to me. 
It was in a woman's handwriting. After a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation I broke the seal. I burnt this 
letter long ago, but every expression of it re¬ 
mains so deeply engraved on my heart that I can 
repeat it word for word. It was as follows: 

“ Alas ! yes, I also have had the courage to 
sell myself, but I shall keep to my bargain, for I 
shall never forget my duty. I wished that our 
rapid journey should remain for you as it will al¬ 
ways for me—a pleasant reminiscence; bat you 
did not understand me. But if I must lose your 
love, if I myself entreat you to look upon it only 
as a dream, I do not wish that you should blush 
at haviug confessed it. It is for that reason that 
1 write to you. I also have dreamed a sweet 
poem of au obscure life, in which labor was com¬ 
pensated by love; I also have upbraided those 
women who believe, or feign to believe, that 
riches alone are necessary, and who stifle their 
hearts under their vanity, and the expiation of 
my error is come—I only felt contempt when, 
perhaps, 1 ought to have felt pity. W ho would 
have said then that I should bend my head under 
the same reprobation that 1 bestowed on others 1 
O, why did juu come to the house? 1 should 
have so lovrd to remain to you one of those 
dreams which, if they have no morrow, at least 
have no regret. Could yon not understand by 
my sadness that I had no happiness to bestow ? 
What have you gained by jour obstinacy 1 In¬ 
stead of a fugitive vision of love, yon entertain 
only cod tempt for me But the burden is al¬ 
ready sufficiently heavy, and I am not resigned 
enough to bear more. You may forget me, pity 
me, perhaps; but jour contempt is more than 1 
can endure. God forgive me, if I do wrong, but 
yon mu't know the truth. In seeing me here, 
surrounded, if not with luxury, at least with 
comforts, you doubtless thought it was only am¬ 
bition that caused me to give mjself to an old 
man. Alas I my only ambition is to secure an 


asylnm for those I love, for in a year misery 
woald enter oar home, perhaps in a few months. 
My poor mother, by hew* imprudent tenderness, 
gave ns an education suitable to oar birth, in¬ 
stead of preparing us for labor, which the state 
of our fortune at my father's death should have 
destined us. I have taken the step for my 
mother's sake, for my brother's, that noble boy 
whom yon know, and for my young sister's, 
whom necessity, perhaps, in a few years, woald 
have compelled to pursue a similar course to 
mine It was this thought, especially, that one 
of ns was fatally predestined, that gave me 
strength enough to bo resigned to it. If a sacri¬ 
fice is necessary, it is for me,who am the eldest and 
strongest, to make it. I know the task is a 
hard one, and I sometimes fear my own weak¬ 
ness ; but I hope, in seeing my mother without 
care for the future, my brother launched in an 
honorable career, and my sister free, through me, 
to choose for herself, that I shall fiud in the sen¬ 
timent of duty accomplished, that resignation 
and calmness which is all that I can aspire to. 
Adieu! Do not vi^it me again. I trust you 
will not seek to take from me the strength of 
which I stand so much in need to tread my sad 
path. May you be happy! May you become 
famous 1 And if you ever think of me, pray to 
God that he will give me oblivion and repose! 

“ Laura.” 

My first impulse on reading this letter was to 
visit Laura again. But reflection soon came to 
obscure the charming mirage which the certainty 
of her love had for the moment caused to pass 
before my eyes and my heart. It was then, that 
I should not succumb to the temptation which 
assailed me to pursue roy love even at the price 
of Laura's repose, that I determined to travel. 
I visited Europe. Bat while sailing on the calm 
or agitated waters of the Adriatic, or of the 
Ganges, whether I was in the palaces of Venice 
or Calcutta, my dream everywhere was that little 
white cottage on the borders of the Hudson, with 
its vines, its flower-garden, avenue, and the 
young wife, who with tender glances watched her 
two children playing on the grass; and this 
yonng wife always assumed to me the lovely and 
elegant form, the blue eyes, and the resigned 
smile of Laura Vane. 

Two months after Herbert had told me this 
history, a lady of my acquaintance iuformed me 
that Mr. Emory had received a few days before a 
package containing a picture, without any indi¬ 
cation of where it came from. From tho de¬ 
scription she gave of this painting I recognised 
it as my friend's work. 

“ The most singular thing about it,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ is that when Mrs. Emory saw the pic¬ 
ture she was seized with an emotion which she 
in vain endeavored to dissimulate.” 

The next day I called on Herbert. The mo¬ 
ment I entered, he handed me a letter to read. 
It contained only these words, “ I thank jou J” 
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[original.] 

KBTEOBPEOTION. 


BT B. B. ROBINSON. 


Companions of childhood, who sported with me 
'Neath the drooping branches of yonder tree; 

Who, hour after hour, in its pleasant shade, 

Stones for castle and turret laid; 

Your steps were buoyant and light as air, 

Your eyes were bright, and your brows were fair, 
And sunny your ringlets of glossy hair, 

Untouched by time, or sorrow, or care. 

How often we wandered in pastures wide, 

And in sunny nooks on the steep hillside; 

We gathered the wild flowers that clustered there, 
And wove fragrant garlands to deck the hair! 

As we joyously flitted then bard in hand, 

Like spirits astray from some brighter land, 

We dreamed not that Time, with his fast dropping 
sand, 

Would ruthlessly sever our dear loving band! 

Friends of my childhood, O, where are ye now ? 
The dust settles heavy on each radiant brow; 

And the grave's dim shadow rests gloomy and chill 
On those beautiful features, now rigid and still! 

There’s a group of dear faces beneath the elm-tree, 
With shadowy fingers they beckon to me; 

My life-boat is drifting on time’s restless sea, 

And the wind and the tide bear me onward to thee 1 


IPRXGDTAL.] 

THE TWO BIBLES. 


BT MRS. M. A. NOWELL. 


The gaslight streamed gaily over the brilliant 
surroundings of a drawing room in the heart of 
a large English city. In this room a lady, 
young and handsome, was sitting quite alone, 
and apparently waiting for some one. Every 
sound made her start, and each successive disap* 
pointment was punted visibly on her cheeks, as 
the sound died off in the distance without bring¬ 
ing the expected comer. She went to the piano 
and played a few bars of an opera; then looked 
over a portfolio of fine prints. Tossing these 
last aside with a gesture of impatience, she walk¬ 
ed back and forth through the splendid room, 
looking at each object uneasily, and as if it 
pained her. 

“1 cannot think what has come to me to¬ 
night/* she said at last, throwing herself at full 
length upon a fmttcuil. “ If I were half as im¬ 
aginative as Edward is, I should think some 
10 


misfortune awaited me, and that these strange 
feelings were the presentiment. But I seem to. 
be quite out of the reach of any great misfortune, 
unless something has happened to my husband. 
O, what a foolish woman I am, to borrow trouble 
when everything is, in reality, so little like it.” 

Hour after hour went by, and the bright eyes, 
weary with watching, closed in a calm and gentle 
slumber, which was broken by the sound of the 
door-bell, rung with a quick, fierce motion. The 
next moment a young man with disordered hair, 
and a countenance that betrayed intense agita¬ 
tion, entered the room. 

The lady sprang up, rubbing her eyes. “ Is 
that you, Edward?” she asked. "Why, how 
late you are 1 Here I have been fancying all 
sorts of dreadful reasons for your stay. How 
could you leave me so long ?** 

The words were spoken, not peevishly, but 
still with a little gentle reproach. Edward 
Brooks seemed to feel them deeply—more deeply 
than such light words deserved. 

“ You may have to wait longer still, Helen. 
I have hard news to tell you, which will perhaps 
be of more consequence than waiting an hour or 
two in a comfortable room like this.** 

She sat perfectly still, with a face so white, 
that it frightened him. 

" Don*t look so, Helen ! Come and sit by me, 
and we will give care to the winds to-night. Flay 
something to me—something quite lively and 
stirring.** 

She saw that this sudden gaiety was all forced, 
and she felt yet more frightened than before. 
She remembered the fancies that had crowded 
upon her mind that evening; and, looking at 
him, the thought came that Edward had lost his 
reason. His clothes, usually so nicely arranged, 
were dusty and disordered; his hands were stain-, 
ed with ink, and his whole appearance was very 
different to the stylish, scrupulously neat gentle¬ 
man who had walked away so proudly at noon, 
knowing well whose eye was watching him from, 
the drawing-room window. 

Terror now had full possession of her, and she 
ran to her husband, laid her hand beseechingly 
on his shoulder, and gasped out a hurried request 
that he would tell her what had happened. 

“ Are you able to bear it?” he said, in a softer 
tone than he had yet used. 

“ Yes; tell me now—anything is better than 
this dread.** 

“ Well, then, we are beggars, Helen; that is 
all—only beggars.** And he smiled such a 
ghastly smile that Helen shuddered, believing' 
that his wits were leaving him indeed. Remem¬ 
bering that he had taken nothing since noon, she 
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went herself to the supper table and brought a 
biscuit and some tea, playfully feeding him, 
against his protest that he wanted nothing. 

“ Now tell me all, calmly, Edward/' she said 
softly, and with her hand nestled within his own. 

He plunged into the subject at once. His 
partner in a heavy mercantile concern had gone 
off with everything, involving the firm ia debt to 
the amount of thousands of pounds more than 
all their property. Everything was gone—not a 
penny remained. The house they were living in 
was not their own, and every moment they staged 
there—every day that they should keep their ser- 
. vants, was an injustice. 

The strong man even wept as he recited all 
these dismal details. Helen was calmer, because 
she could not take in all the trouble and disgrace 
at once; she did not know how proud and sensi¬ 
tive her husband was, when the name, so long 
kept from reproach in a great mercantile house, 
becomes associated with evil report—the name of 
father and grandfather, hitherto unspotted, and 
always a passport to all business relations, foreign 
or domestic. Such had been the name of Brooks 
—nor had the son ever tarnished it. Unfortu¬ 
nately he had associated it, after his father’s 
death, with one he considered equally honorable 
—that of Marvin. Its owner was the descendant 
of men of unblemished integrity; but he proved 
himself unworthy of his ancestors, and in his 
own fall bad carried his partner down also. 

Helen tried her best to comfort him, but in 
vain. He could not be persuaded even to go to 
bed, but sat up all night writing, as he had been 
doing at the counting-room since noon. 

The morning dawned upon two miserable, 
haggard beings, for Helen had shared his labors, 
sealing and directing his letters—hopeless ones, 
alas! for Edward felt that no one would believe 
his asseverations of ignorance, since Marvin’s 
name had hitherto stood as good as his own. 
When morning came be called in the servants, 
and manfully told them all, distributing among 
them the money he had kept in the house for 
that purpose. He dismissed all, save one woman 
who was brought up by his own mother. Her 
he intended to provide for in some way—he 
hardly knew bow. 

Helen Brooks was the daughter of a poor 
man; but by the kindness of a relation, now no 
longer living, she had received a good education, 
and had mingled in a circle above that in which 
her father could have placed her. Here she met 
Edward Brooks, and her beauty, her grace and 
talent made a speedy impression upon him. He 
bad helped her father to rise from his obscurity, j 
and it was fair that he should now be willing to ; 


give Helen the protection of a home until he 
could master these difficulties of his own position. 

Edward’s first thought was to enter the British 
army, then in India; and he felt that a woman 
so beautiful as Helen, should not remain unpro¬ 
tected during his absence. 

Mr. Bingham, however, was a selfish man. 
He was deeply disappointed at Edward’s misfor¬ 
tunes. They robbed him of all the prestige 
which a rich son-in-law had given his own cir¬ 
cumstances. He dwelt upon the late failure as 
something injurious to himself, forgetting that 
Brooks had raised him from his former poverty. 
He consented ungraciously to the care of Helen, 
and hinted pretty strongly that her husband 
ought to save enough from the wreck to enable 
her to live in much the same style as before. It 
was another stab to Edward, this unworthy treat¬ 
ment ; but he made the best of it. He gave up 
the house and furniture, keepiog back nothing 
but the few keepsakes that were presented upon 
their wedding day, and Helen’s wardrobe. 
Among the former were two Bibles precisely 
alike, of a unique style of binding, which had 
been the sole presents of the newly married pair 
to each other. They were small in size, exquis¬ 
itely printed and richly gilt, forming the most 
beautiful ornaments of their library. These were 
selected from the books there, and Edward's, 
with the simple inscription “ From Helen,” was 
the companion of his travels to India; while hers 
was as carefully cherished as his gift. * 


Some months passed. Helen had heard from 
him, and he was gettiog on bravely in a soldier's 
life. He trusted that whatever shame she might 
feel in his mercantile career, she would have oc¬ 
casion for none in this. She answered his letter, 
reporting herself as very comfortable in her fath 
er’s house, except the one thought of her father’s 
continued and increasing selfishness. 

A long time went by, bringing terrible and 
heart-rending accounts from Iodia, but no tidings 
of Edward. At length Mr Bingham came into 
Helen’s room one morning, and brought her the 
dreadful intelligence of her husband’s death. 

How dreary and desolate was Helen’s life after 
this no one can imagine, save those who have 
gone through the same ordeal. She kept her 
room for months, until her father pressed upon 
her the necessity of mending her broken fortunes. 
About this time he introduced to his family a 
Captain Claussen, a man who had become very 
wealthy by inheritance. Having no mother, 
Helen was forced to do the honors of the house, 
aod the rich sea-captain was struck with the 
beauty that her widow’s weeds could not hide. 
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When a year had passed he offered his hand, and 
Helen, thankful to escape from her father's 
grudging maintenance, married him and left 
England for the United States. Here Captain 
Claussen soon died, leaving Helen in New York 
a young rich widow, with sixty thousand dollars 
in her own possession. He had been kind to 
her, and she mourned his loss. She remained in 
New York, not choosing to return to her father's 
ungracious protection, since she now felt compe¬ 
tent to protect herself. 

On a beautiful September day one of the New 
York judges sentenced a man to three years' im¬ 
prisonment for the crime of forgery. He was 
taken to Sing Sing, where he was visited by sev¬ 
eral people who had become interested in his 
case. He was a tall, gentlemanly-looking man, 
with the remains of a noble bearing about him, 
but marred by the appearance of dissolute habits. 
Among bis visitors was a person whose profes¬ 
sion was that of a newspaper reporter. To him 
the prisoner gave a beautiful Bible, saying that 
its elegance made it an unfit ornament to a jail. 
He sighed at parting with it, and observed that 
he gave his wife one like it when they were mar¬ 
ried, and that this was her gift to him. 

H The value of the gifts is destroyed to both," 
he said, “ for she is married to another." 

"How!” asked the listener, "married while 
you live! Were jou divorced V 9 

“ No. ft is a long story, my friend, but I will 
tell you the heads of it, since you look so inter¬ 
ested." 

“ I am so, indeed. Pray tell me all." 

It need not be said that the prisoner was Ed¬ 
ward Brooks himself. It was. the father of Helen 
who had forged the account of his death, that she 
might marry again. Her husband's truly loving 
heart was almost broken by hearing of her mar¬ 
riage. He became dissipated, reckless; commit¬ 
ted some offence, for which he was held to a 
court-martial, and was discharged from the army. 
Pride, ambition, everything which be most val¬ 
ued in his own character, were swept away by 
the one terrible thought, that Helen, whom he 
had loved dearer than his own soul, had forgotten 
her vows to him, and forsaken him for another. 

That she was in the United States, and in the 
same city with himself when he committed the 
forgery, was a thiog of which he never dreamed. 
He pictured her in England, the happy, prosper- 
ons bride of another, careless of him, and per¬ 
haps with children playing about her feet—Hel¬ 
en's Children calling another man their father 1 
It was a desolate heart that Edward Brooks car¬ 
ried in his bosom. Let no one condemn him ut¬ 


terly until he has been tried in the same furnace, 
and come out from it without the smelfof smoke 
upon his garments 1 

Mr. Ashton, the gentleman who had visited 
the prison and received the gift of the prise *.er's 
Bible, was, on New Year's day, at the house of 
a friend, tendering the compliment of the season. 
Casting his eyes carelessly over the books upon 
a table, he was struck with the resemblance of 
one of them to that cherished gift. On opening 
it, he fouod on the fly-leaf the name of Ed vard 
Brooks. An exclamation of surprise escaped him 
involuntarily, and drew upon him the notice of a 
lady sitting near, to whom his hostess had just 
introduced him, calling her Mrs. Claussen. 

"That was the gift of my first husband, sir," 
she remarked. “ It was given on our wedding- 
day." 

Ashton forced himself to ask how long her 
husband had been dead. 

“ Four years. He was an officer in the British 
army, and served in India, where he died." 

“ I have the counterpart of that book, madam," 
said he. “ Would you like to compare them ?" 

Her voice trembled as she assented, and ha 
drew forth the Bible from its morocco case, and 
placed it in her hand Fortunately, all other 
visitors had departed, and there was no one but 
her friend and Mr. Ashton to witness her emo¬ 
tion, while he gently and delicately narrated all 
be knew of the giver. 

“ Let me go to him instantly!" cried Helen, 
when he had finished. Mr. Ashton called a car¬ 
riage and placed her trembling form within it, 
accompanying her himself. He went in alone to 
prepare him for a visitor, and then withdrew. 
What passed in that brief interview was too 
sacred for strangers to hear. From it Helen 
came forth with a new light in her eye, that told 
of a high purpose within. 

From that moment nothing could deter her 
from obtaining her husband's pardon. All the 
influence which a young, rich and beautiful wo¬ 
man can so easily command, was brought to 
bear upon this one object—and when at length 
she procured an interview with the governor, and 
came from his presence with a face brightened 
with a joy it had never known since the first de¬ 
licious weeks of her marriage with Edward 
Brooks, the faithful friend who acccompanied 
her, and the kind Mr. Ashton, who was resolved 
to see this strange drama played out to its end, 
both knew that she was perfectly successful. It 
needed not her glad words to assure them of the 
result of her perse ve r a nce. 

A month after, Edward Brooks and his wife— 
Helen Brooks once more—returned to England, 
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bearing with them a love that had never, in 
reality, l<fet its power over the hearts of either of 
them. To him, how great must be the change! 
Instead of wearing out three terrible years in the 
gloom of a prison, without a human being to 
care for him, he is suddenly restored to the light 
of day, to the love of a fond heart, to the enjoy¬ 
ments and luxuries of wealth and ease, and to a 
fair opportunity of recovering the self-respect so 
nearly lost to him forever. 

Had ever reality or romance a parallel to this ? 
And yet the tale itself, in its main incidents, is a 
true one, and its date very recent. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 

Few errors are more general than to suppose 
that chalk is used to adulterate milk, chalk or 
whiting being absolutely insoluble in any liquid, 
unless an acid be present. It would be useless 
to attempt the introduction of this matter with 
any idea of giving a body, or whiteness, after 
thinning with water, because the chalk would fall 
to the bottom in a few minutes, and thus at once 
indicate its presence. Again, a short time ago a 
contemporary gave some illustrations explaining 
the method of adulterating London porter—at 
least they illustrated their ideas. We there read, 
“ the heading is the joint result of drawing through 
the engine and a copperas admixture /” Such an 
orror as this could only have emanated from a 
writer totally ignorant of his subject. This, 
however, has been a popular error for some 
yean, and we only regret that, in the present 
day, it should be again published. A few grains 
of copperas (sulphate of iron), added to a quart 
of porter, would instantly render it thick, and im¬ 
part an unmUtakeable inky flavor. London 
porter is in reality adulterated with water, salt, 
sugar, or treacle, and what is technically called 
“ Black Extract/* a preparation of Cocculus indi- 
cvs, an intoxicating drug, which, by an oversight 
of the legislature, is suffered to be imported at a 
nominal daty. Borne tons pass the customs an¬ 
nually for “ medicinal purposes 1** although the 
article is scarcely known to the whole profession, 
except by name.— Chemical Wonders, by G. W, 
Septimus Piente. 


44 ONLY ONE.” 

One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
will put back, and may frustrate, all the business 
of the day. 

One hole in the fenoe will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One unrul v animal will teach all others in its 
company bad tricks. 

One bad habit indulged or submitted to, will 
sink yonr power of self government as quickly as 
one leak will sink a ship. 

One drinker will keep a family poor and in 
trouble. 


Fools measure actions after they are done by 
events; wbe men beforehand, by the rules of 
reason and right. The former look to the end 
to judge of (he act. Let us look to the act, and 
leave the end to God. 


A CURIOUS FISH. 

A very curious fish has been caught about two 
miles outside Killibegs Harbor, a few days ago, 
by a fisherman named William Devitt. The 
like description of fish has never been seen within 
the memory of any person living there. Some 
of the gentlemen of the place, whose curiosity it 
had excited, referred to “ Goldsmith’s Natural 
History” (!) and seasched it, but in vain, to find 
a name for it. It is in appearance, somewhat 
like a sun-fish, bat smaller. It has two fins near 
the shoulder, one on each side, and two very 
large ones near the tail, one on the nnder side, 
and the opposite to it, on the back. It has a very 
small month, being not much bigger than that of 
a small fish; and instead of teeth, it has a line 
of bone on each side of the mouth, above and be¬ 
low. The most carious thing about it is its tail, 
which is scolloped round the edge, like a lady’s 
collar, and seems connected with the body by a 
number of hinges. Its color, too, is different 
(being a pure white) from the rest of the body, 
and the skin is as hard as the crust of a lobster— 
the weight of the fish is 150 pounds ; its length 
four feet; and measured from the top of the low¬ 
er fin to the top of the opposite one four feet ten 
inches. A correspondent says : “ One morning 
as Mr. Devitt was out fishing in Killibegs Bay, 
he captured a fish of elliptical form, weighing 
150 pounds, having a mouth extremely small in 
proportion to the size of the fish, and instead of 
teeth, a ridge of enamelled solid bone. It has two 
fins, situated near the tail, each measuring fifteen 
inches in length, projecting from the back like 
the propeller of a steamboat. The tail is short 
and works on hinges, and is covered half way 
with an elastic substance resembling India rub¬ 
ber, so as to allow the action of the tail, which is 
scolloped at the tip. It is all enclos^or cover¬ 
ed with a strong, bright shell. SevMtl gentle¬ 
men visited it, but were unable to tell its name. 
It is now being exhibited in the principal towns, 
and will be sent afterwards to the museum.— 
London Journal . 


UNINTENTIONAL JOKE. 

One day, at the table of the late Dr. Pearce, 
just as the cloth was being removed, the subject 
of discourse happened to be that of an extraordi¬ 
nary mortality amongst the lawyers. “ We have 
lost,” said one gentleman, “not less than six 
eminent barristers in as many months.” At this 
moment the doctor (who was quite deaf) rose 
and gave the company grace, “ For this and ev¬ 
ery other mercy , the Lord’s name be praised!” 
This ludicrous combination was not intended by 
the doctor, and was the more ludicrous on that 
account, because the objects to be connected were 
all the farther removed. We have many such 
freaks of nature. We see her occasionally blow¬ 
ing off the hat of some solemn man, as he turns 
a corner, and sending him a zigzag chase aloifg 
the road after it; or we see her make a modest 
man give an involuntary sneeze daring an im¬ 
pressive pause in a choral song; or making a 
donkey bray outside the window just as some 
country minister has opened his mouth to speak. 
Amusing tales, farces and burlesque result^from 
the conception of .auch things in the author’a 
mind.— Fraser . 
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ONE! IN HEAVEN. 

BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


’Tis the first grave of the household, 
Where these drifts of violets hide; 
They were up last year, in clusters, 

Just before our dear one died; 

Here and there, like groups of maidens 
With their sweet heads meekly bowed, 
Shining through the springing verdure 
Like the blue rifts of a cloud. 

Turning the fresh sod to hallow 
In the mould a narrow bed, 

Pierced the rude spade, like an arrow, 
Through the webs of silver thread 
Which were woven, snowy-fibered, 

Like a network, in and out, 

J ust beneath the grassy surface 
Where the infant violets sprout; 

And the tender roots were severed 
At a single fatal stroke 
Even as our hearts were sundered, 

And their sweet ties rudely broke 
By the sharp unsparing sickle 
In the shadowy Reaper's hand, * 

Who, a-gleaning, plucked the fairest 
From our happy household band. 

We were saved—but now the household 
Hath its mournful vacant chair, 

And0 angel sometimes glideth 
Stilly down, and sitteth there! 

“ One in heaven ”—we whisper softly, 

As we count our number o’er; 

One in heaven—albeit our circle 
Shall be perfect, here, no more! 

One in heaven—albeit the violets 
In this sweet decline of May, 

Cluster thickly o’er the bosom 
Where his pale hands folded lay! 

One in heaven—and lo! a warble 
Sweet and distant, thrills jthe heart, 

And behold, with sudden Shimmer 
White wings rustle and depart I 


[oaioivAL.] 

THE CHRI8TNAS GIFT. 

BY LAURA J. ABTEB. 


Such rich, gushing music fell from the lips 
of gentle Mary Broughton that calm, autumn 
evening I Very neat and trim she looked, in her 
darii calico dress and white linen collar, with her 
brown hair taken back smoothly from her white 
brow, and her large gray eyes, full of a happy 


^ight that diffused itself all over the colorless 
face, till it reached the red lips, and^wreathed 
them in a contented smile. Her low rocking- 
chair was drawn op beside the window that 
looked into the garden, bright with autumn flow¬ 
ers, and the willow work-basket by her side was 
filled with patches of every hue, that her skillful 
fingers were swiftly arranging into a quilt. 

The room was scrupulously clean; the brass 
andirons in the old-fashioned fireplace were pol¬ 
ished till you could see your face in them ; the 
bright hues of the home-made carpet on the floor 
were not disfigured by a speck of dust; the 
mantel piece was adorned with a couple of bou¬ 
quets, prettily arranged, bnt placed in plain glass 
tumblers; the muslin curtains at the windows 
were as white as snow, and the small lounge was 
covered with the neatest and brightest chintz. 
In fact, everything betokened an air of comfort, 
without wealth. In one corner of the room was 
an elegant guitar; it had been a present to Mary 
from her wealthy cousin, Bella Crampton, and 
was her chief pleasure and amusement. 

Presently the sweet song was hushed, and the 
work was dropped from the busy fingers, for a 
handsome, smiling face was thrust in at the open 
window close beside the singer, causing a little 
shriek of fright, followed by a laughing rebuke 
to the intruder — he was a welcome one, you 
could see, from the faint pink that welled up in 
her face. 

“ See what I’ve got for you, Mary,” he said, 
holding out of her reach a dainty little letter, and 
fairly laughing at her vain attempts to get pos¬ 
session of it. 

“ What a tease you are, Gerald. Please give 
it to me, that’s a good boy.” 

“ Not till I*ve had my pay, little one,” leaning 
over as he spoke, and kissing tho red, pouting 
lips, then placing the coveted epistle in her 
hands. 

She tore it open eagerly, and the young gen¬ 
tleman—Gerald Leighton—amused himself while 
she was reading it, by turning her work basket 
into a hopeless confusion. She folded it up at 
last, and placed it in her pocket, looking up 
fondly in his face as she did so. 

" No secrets from your liege lord, birdie; who 
is it from V* passing his hand tenderly over her 
smooth hair, as he spoke. 

“ From Cousin Bella Crampton. She is com¬ 
ing to spend the winter with me. Aren’t you 
gl*H” 

" Indeed, I can’t say that I am, for I shall not 
have you all to myself, then ; she will steal half 
the pleasant evenings away from me, that are 
mine now, with you. What kind of a girl is she?’ 

e 
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“ Just the beet girl in the world. Warm¬ 
hearted, lovable and beautiful. Tou will be 
falling in love with her, I expect, and leaving me 
to a life of spinsterdom.” 

“ Not a bit of it, dearie. Mj heart is effect¬ 
ually steeled against her manifold charms, for I 
have already within it the'dearest little girl in 
all the land/ 1 

She smiled contentedly, while her hand crept 
into his eager clasp. A sweet silence fell over 
them then. Presently she spoke again. 

“ Gerald 1" 

u Well, dear V* 

u Do you love me ?" 

“ What a queer little puss you are. Of course 
I do—better than everything else living—better 
than I can ever tell you." 

She knew very well what his answer would be, 
yet it was sweet to hear it again and again from 
his lips. It was twilight when he left her. She 
looked at his retreating form with proud fond¬ 
ness. Involuntarily her lips murmured: 

“ Thank God that Gerald Leighton loves me; 
that before many more months have passed away, 
I shall be his companion for life." 

Two weeks later, when Gerald Leighton 
stepped into the cheerful sitting-room at Mr. 
Broughton's, to make his evening visit to Mary, 
his eyes were fairly dazzled by the lovely appari¬ 
tion before him. It was a young girl, not more 
than seventeen years of age, a perfect brunette, 
and as beautiful as a poet's dream. Her jetty 
hair hung in short, heavy curls around her head ; 
her eyes were large, black and lustrous; her 
cheeks of the richest crimson; her small, rosy 
mouth was parted in an arch smile, revealing a 
set of pearly teeth ; her form was rounded and 
graceful; her hands small and white, unadorned 
save by a single diamond ring that flashed in the 
bright.firelight, and the large, flowing sleeves of 
her rich, brown merino dress displayed her beau¬ 
tifully shaped arms. 

Mary rose hastily, as she saw her visitor, and 
introduced her cousin, Bella Crampton. Mr. 
Leighton bowed gracefully, but the little lady 
came forward with a pretty frankness, and placed 
her small hand in his. 

"We must be good friends, Mr. Leighton, 
and dispense with all formality, for Mary has 
been telling me about you, and I am very anx¬ 
ious to like my new cousin—that is to be." she 
said, smiling and looking even more bewilder- 
ingly beautiful than before. 

“ It shall be my pride and ambition to be 
worthy the friendship of so fair a lady," he said, 
gallantly. 

Then the conversation flowed on easily and 


smoothly. Bella was a fluent and brilliant talk¬ 
er, and Mr. Leighton was charmed with her 
freshness and vivacity. When Mary went to the 
door with him, to say good-night, she asked him 
how he liked her cousin. 

“ Better than I thought I should, yet I would 
not give my little Mary for a dozen like her." 
He stood holding both her hands in his own, and 
looking into her sweet face as he spoke. 

“ Tou had better wait awhile before you make 
such a positive assertion," she said, laughingly, 
“ for you have not been fairly tested yet. The 
better you know her, the more yon will like her ; 
but beautiful and good as she is, I am not afraid 
that you will love me less, for knowing her. I 
have faith in my Gerald's love.” 

A few more low, loving words, and he kissed 
her good-night, and she went back into the sit¬ 
ting-room, to hear her cousin's playful remarks 
about her handsome and accomplished new 
cousin. 

The next day, as the two girls sat in Mary's 
little room, she told Bella all her plans for the 
future. Of the little home Gerald was building 
for them—a tiny thing it was to be, with only 
three rooms—enough for them, Mary said, till 
Gerald could afford something better. Then 
she told of the small dooryard, with its white 
pickets and smooth green grass, and the pretty 
geraniums and verbenas that were to be dotted 
over it, with two rose-bushes, a scarlet creeper, 
and a snowy white one on either 8i£ of the 
sitting-room window. Then she took Bella 
down stairs to a large closet, and showed her 
that her fingers had not been idle in preparing 
for her nCw home. A dozen snowy sheets, and 
as many pillow-cases, half a dozen damask table¬ 
cloths, white muslin window curtains, that were 
to be hung over green paper blinds, Mary said, 
with a quantity of pretty patchwork quilts, all 
the results of her own labor. Then, with all a 
housekeeper's pride, she displayed a complete set 
of plain white dishes, wi.h an accompanying 
set of German silver forks, and large and small 
spoons. These were all hers, she said, bought 
with the money she had earned in teaching the 
country school for six months. 

“ What a famous little housekeeper you are, 
Mary, and bow proud of you aod of his snug 
little home that handsome Gerald Leighton will 
be. Iam such an idle thing—I never even try 
to help myself, much less others. What a sacri¬ 
ficing spirit you must have!" Bella said this, 
and looked at her cousin admiringly. 

“ Sacrificing 1 Why, Bella, nothing on eagth 
gives me half so much pleasure as to think I can 
do something to assist Gerald. You know he 
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it only a young physician, not fair! j installed in 
M® profession yet; and I could not bear to be a 
burden to Mm, and keep him down in the world, 
when I could so easily prevent it. I intend to 
be an assistant to him, as well as an obedient* 
loving wife/* She said this so earnestly* and 
snch a holy, beautiful light shone from her eyes, 
that Bella thought it a pity Gerald coaid not see 
how pretty she looked. 

The quiet, country life was a novelty to Bella. 
She never tired of roaming through the woods, 
that now wore their autumn dress of rainbow hoe, 
listening to the falling nuts, and gathering the 
purple clusters of grapes. Mary always joined 
her in her rambles, as ardent an admirer of na¬ 
ture as herself. Many a wreath of gold and 
crimson leaves was woven to cover the two young 
heads, many a moss basket, made by skillful 
fingers, found its way to the sitting-room table, 
filled with nuts or flowers, or grapes. As often 
as he coaid leave his business, Gerald Leigbton 
joined them in their pleasant walks and prome¬ 
nades. 

He loved to watch the rich glow of enthusi¬ 
asm that spread itself over Bella's face, to hear 
her clear, birdlike voice trill some wild, merry 
song, as she tripped along, rustling the leaves 
with her small feet. Mary, who was more quiet 
than her cousin, was always happy and contented, 
so long as Gerald turned his beautiful eyes full 
of love upon her, or murmured some low, fond 
words in hpr ears. 

So the time wore on, till winter came. Then 
there were long, cozy evenings spent by the 
bright* sparkling fire, evenings brimming over 
with happiness for them all. Mary would sit 
with her patchwork, while Bella made a pretty 
pretence of being busy with some slippers she 
was embroidering, her little taper fingers as 
graceful as the buds she imitated. When she 
tired of this, she would throw herself on a stool 
at Mary's feet, and chatter away in her sweet, 
childlike manner, or* touching the strings of the 
guitar, would mingle her musical voice with its 
melodious chords. 

There was nothing beautiful about Mary ; her 
face was a sweet, grave one, yet, when compared 
with Bella, she was almost homely. Uncon¬ 
sciously, Gerald Leighton had learned to note 
the contrast, saying to Mmself, though, by way 
of excuse, that Mary was far more lovable than 
her bewitchingly beautiful cousin. 

One evening Mary had left the room to assist 
her mother about preparing tea. Bella sat near 
the fire, working on her Blippers, and did not bear 
Mr. Leighton enter the room, till he playfully 
laid his hand on her work. 


“ What a tease you are, Cousin Gerald! Do 
go away 1" 

“ First permit me to claim the kiss which is 
the right of all cousins," he said, laughingly. 

"Indeed, I shall do no such thing, you imper¬ 
tinent fellow. Ton are not my cousin yet, and 
if you were I—" 

Ho did not let her finish the sentence, but took 
her blushing face in his handB, and kissed her 
sweet, tempting lips. That kiss revealed to 
him what he had never known before—that he 
loved Bella Crampton, but as something dearer 
than a cousin could ever be. The knowledge 
sent a pang of self-reproach through his heart. 
He walked quickly to the window, and stood 
silent and gloomy, looking out on the dreary 
landscape, and hating himself for haviog allowed 
his heart for one moment to cast off its allegiance 
to Mary. He thought of her confidence in him, 
of the sacrifice she had made, and was yet willing 
to make for him, and of her pure, unwavering 
love. It was almost madness. Bella came up 
to him softly. 

“ Cousin Gerald, are you offended with me ?" 
Her voice trilled out low and sweetly. 

“ Offended with you, Bella ? No, I wish I 
could be. Ton must never call me cousin again, 
though—it pains me. There, leave me awhile 
now, I shall be myself again presently." 

She went quietly from the room, and did not 
return again till tea was ready, then she found 
Gerald apparently as gay as usual. After that 
he did not visit them so often, resolving by stay¬ 
ing away, to tear out the beautiful image that 
fastened itself in his heart, where Mary's should 
have been. The task was harder than he had 
supposed it would be. 

It was Christmas at last, and a merry one it 
had been for them all. Gifts had been exchanged, 
and kind, loving wishes as well. Bella had fin¬ 
ished the slippers, and presented them to Gerald. 
She had surprised Mary with a present of an 
elegant little watch; but beautiful as it was, it 
was not so precious to her as the picture Gerald 
had placed in her hands that morning. 

A heavy snow lay on the ground, and the 
night was a clear, moonlight one. Mr. Leighton 
came around early in the evening, with a sleigh, 
to take the cousins out; but Mary had a severe 
headache, and could not go. She begged Bella 
to go without her, and would hear no excuses. 
This was both unexpected and unpleasant for 
Gerald. He had avoided being alone with Bella 
since the evening he discovered his real feelings; 
but there was no excuse for not going, and so 
with Bella tucked down by his side, looking even 
more bewitctong than usual, he touched the 
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high-spirited horses, and kissing his hand good- 
by to Mary, they dashed off down the road. 

Mary was lying on the lounge in the sitting- 
room, when they drove home. The family had 
all retired, and the faint firelight revealed her 
white face. She was awaiting Bella’s return, 
before seeking the rest she needed. She heard 
the hall door open, and footsteps on the threshold, 
then a manly voice said : 

“ Bat I tell you, Bella, I love you, I worship 
yon. I have struggled against it, because it 
was wronging Mary; but I cannot conquer it. 
I cannot live without you, now.” The voice 
was full of passionate entreaty. 

“ O, Gerald, you know too well how much I 
love you ; but we must leave each other forever. 
I would not be the cause of blighting Mary’s 
happiness. She will make you a better wife than 
I ever could. Take her and love her, and send 
me from you, for to love me now is wicked. 
O, Gerald, darling—” She broke down in sobs 
and tears. 

“ Bella, Bella, we cannot control our hearts. 
I know we have wronged Mary, yet would it not 
be a thousand times worse for me to marry her, 
and love you, than to trust to her generosity, and 
tell her our error ? O, my Bella, I cannot, will 
not give you up." 

For a moment Mary was motionless, then while 
her paturally pale face took a yet whiter shade, 
she walked slowly into the hall where they stood. 
She had nerved herself for the task before her; 
yet when she saw Gerald’s strong arm round 
Bella’s waist, when she saw him kiss her tear- 
stained face, she staggered for a moment against 
the wall, covering her face with her hands, as if 
to shut them from her view. She was calm 
again in a moment. Then she went np to them 
quietly. 

“ Bella, Gerald, do not let me come between 
you and your happiness. I do not blame either 
of you. I believe you have tried to do right. 
It is indeed better thus, Gerald, than for your 
whole life to be a hollow falsehood. I hope she 
will love you as well as I have done. Bella, 
sweet cousin, do not grieve for me; this, as all 
other sorrows, must wear away in time, and I 
shall be happy in knowing I have made my two 
dearest friends so. Bella, this is my Christmas 
gift to you. Treasure it above all other earthly 
things.’’ She took Gerald’s passive hand, and 
placed it in that of her cousin. “ May God 
bless you both, and grant you a life of peace, and 
contentment, and joy." She pressed her cold 
lips on Bella’s forehead, and as quietly as she had 
come, left the hall and went to her own room. 

The lovers had not had time to speak, so sud¬ 


denly had this transpired; but now they looked 
in each other’s eyes, half with sorrow, half with 
joy. Bella spoke first 

“ How calm she was. If she had loved you 
as I do, it would have broken her heart, dear 
Gerald." 

He did not reply. He knew, better than Bella, 
that Mary’8 calmness had been the calmness of 
despair. It was the only thing that kept his joy 
from being complete. 

The next day Mary did not leave her room 
till evening, then she joined the family, looking 
so serene and calm that no one save Gerald, who 
was present, guessed one half that she had suf¬ 
fered. There was nothing cold or reserved in 
her manners. She was, to all appearances, the 
same quiet, affectionate Mary. It cost her a 
severe struggle to assume a cheerfulness she felt 
so little; but she was too noble to wish to render 
others miserable. 

Bella remained with them a month longer. 
It would be useless to try to describe the torture 
poor Mary endured all this long, long time. 
The awakening from her sweet dream of happi¬ 
ness bad been so sudden and so complete, that 
she felt as if everything beautiful and joyful in 
her life bad died out on that dreadful night. 
She was patient and unmurmuring, though, even 
in the midst of her sufferings. 

Gerald Leighton never before so folly appre¬ 
ciated her beautiful, self-denying character. He 
read in the depths of her sad, gray* eyes the 
daily anguish that filled her soul. He remem¬ 
bered with keen remorse, the bright pictures she 
had painted of their future life, of the home that 
her careful hands would have rendered a haven 
of peace and rest Yet when he listened to 
Bella’s endearing words, and felt the warm kisses 
she lavished upon him, he forgot everything else 
in the fascination her presence threw around him. 
Mary was strong in her own dear-minded good¬ 
ness ; but Bella clung to him in a helpless, child¬ 
like way, deferring everything to him. 

When Bella bade him good-by, before leaving 
for her splendid home, it was with a torrent of 
tears, and unlimited promises, never for one mo¬ 
ment to forget him, till he came to make her his 
bride. In consideration of Mary’s feelings, the 
time had been postponed for a year. This was 
Gerald’s work — he could not bear to further 
wound the tender, sensitive girl by a hasty 
marriage. 

Bella clnng to him in a paroxysm of grief, 
never even heeding the presence of her cousin, 
who stood pale and tearless, looking out of the 
window, her heart aching with a terrible, hopeless 
pain, to see bestowed upon another the caresses 
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once given to her. Finally the carriage drove to 
the door, and Bella permitted herself to be lifted 
into it, and with a fresh burst of tears, bade the 
man drive on. 

Gerald waited till he could no longer see the 
flutter of her delicate lace handkerchief, and then 
went into the room, where Mary yet stood by the 
window, apparently calm and immovable. He 
went up to her, and took her resistless hand in 
both his own. It was cold as ice. 

“ Com to the fire, Mary—sister—you are cold 
and shivering,” for a tremor had seized her 
frame, as she felt her hand again clasped in 
his. 

“ I am not cold, Gerald, only ill —so ill at 
heart!” she said, smiling a faint, sickly smile. 
“ I shall soon be better, only leave me.” The 
words came from lips which seemed to be 
frozen. 

“ Mary, I know that you are suffering. I know 
how good you have been, and I bless you for it, 
though the knowledge makes me almost as mis¬ 
erable as yourself. Forget me, Mary; forget I 
was ever anything more to you than a brother. 
I am not worthy of you, at any rate. I have 
not spoken to you thus before; but let me now 
thank you, for your kindness to my little Bella. 
It wrings my heart to look in your sad, white 
face.” 

“ Bella is my cousin, and I love her; even if I 
did not, for the sake of what you once were to 
me, I should be kind to her. As to myself, 
Gerald, do not notice me—do not think of mp. 
I shall soon be cheerful and happy again, no 
doubt But you had better go, now; 1 feel 
stronger when alone.” She held out her thin 
hand to him—it had grown thinner since that 
night—and he clasped it reverently in his own, 
and without another word left the house. 

Six months later, Gerald Leighton received a 
letter from Bella Crampton. It ran thus: 

“I know you will hate me, Gerald; but I 
must tell you now, that I do not love you. I 
believed sincerely that 1 did, when I left you at 
Cousin Mary's; but since then, I have met one, 
who has become to me dearer than everything 
else in the world. I know your generous spirit, 
and am sure you will release me from an engage¬ 
ment made without reflection. 1 hope you will 
learn to love some one else more worthy of you 
than 1 am. Forgive me the wrong I have done 
you. Bella.” 

He read it through carefully, and the color on 
his face never varied. Then he drew the candle 
to him, and let its flames wrap the delicate note 
in a light blaze, till nothing was left but a pile of 
white ashes. A sigh, almost of relief—6urely 
not of grief—escaped his lips, as he sat and 


thought of Bella. After awhile, he sat down to 
his desk, and wrote : 

“ I gladly release you, Bella, and forgive you, 
too, for 1 am sure it is best for both of us. 

“ Gerald Leightoh.” 

The next week there was a letter for Mary in 
her work-basket. It was from Gerald, telling 
her all that had transpired. It closed thus : 

“ Through the kindness of a wealthy uncle, I 
shall be able to attend lectures for the next six 
months. At the end of that time I shall come 
back to my home, to begin a new life. Whether 
it will be a bright or a dark one, I know not. 
Mary, dear friend, think as kindly as you can, 
of Gerald.” 

For the first time for months she shed tears. 
So long as she had believed him happy, she could 
endure all things ; but now her heart was full of 
bitterness towards the one who had destroyed the 
loveliness of his life. She wrote a reproachful 
letter to Bella, but her better nature conquered 
ere it was fairly sealed, and she threw it in the 
fire. 

After this, there was nothing for her to do but 
to go on with the monotonous routine of home 
life. She was patient and cheerful—the neatest 
housekeeper, the tenderest nurse, the most affec¬ 
tionate daughter. Meantime, a letter from her 
cousin had announced her marriage, and subse¬ 
quent long wedding tour. To this, Mary wrote 
a kind reply, but she did not wish to continue 
the correspondence, and so the matter rested 
where it was. 

It was the week before Christmas. She sat 
busy with her sewing one morning, when her 
mother entered the room with a letter for her. 
Her heart stood still for a moment, as she recog¬ 
nized the writing. It waB from Gerald. She 
feared to read it, but at last summoned courage. 
All over her pale face the red blood flowed as she 
read: 

“ A year ago, Mary, I cast from me the holiest, 
most precious gift ever bestowed on man. y 
turned from your deep, earnest, enduring love, 
to revel in the smiles of your beautiful cousin. 
I was not myself then. I was bewitched with 
her loveliness, pleased with her artless, childish 
ways, and flattered with her preference and 
deference to my opinion. I made a mistake that 
many other men nave made—I mistook a whim, 
a passion, for something better and purer. 
Bella saved us both a life of misery by her mar¬ 
riage with another. There was nothing in com¬ 
mon between us. Even in the midst of my in¬ 
fatuation, I always felt like turning to you for 
sympathy and advice. You know what all this 
is leading me to say, Mary; you know that I 
come to you again, humbly and penitently, to lay 
my love at your feet. Do not spurn it, Mary; 
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it is pure and holy—a love that shall never again 
waver or tarn cold. Forsi ve me for what U past, 
Mary, and in the fatare I shall try by my devo¬ 
tion to atone for my almost fatal error. Only 
take me back to your warm, loving heart, Mary, 
only let me call you by the sweet name, wife, 
and with your help I shall try to be a better man 
hereafter. I am coming home at Christmas. 
Will Mary forgive me, and once again trust me, 
and be to me the^dear girl she has ever been 1 
God grant it ! Gerald.” 

How merrily her songs rippled over the house 
in waves of music that day! How happily she 
sat by the firelight that evening, and dreamed 
once again of the tiny house with its three cheer¬ 
ful rooms, and its pretty yard and flowers; and 
dearest of all, of Gerald himself—of Gerald who 
would then be her husband. 

Christmas eve again. " Joy is a great beauti- 
Ser,” and Mary certainly looked pretty in her 
brown dress, with the faint flush on her cheeks. 
No need of words to tell her whose were the foot¬ 
steps coming up the walk, and with a glad cry 
sbe bounded down she steps to meet him. She 
had forgotten and forgiven everything. He was 
to her the dearest, noblest man living. He 
caught her up in his eager arms, raining kisses 
on cheek, and lip, and brow, trying to check the 
glad tears that flowed over her face; but his own 
eyes were moistenod, and his own Ups were 
tremulous. 

“ Mary, darling, birdie, this is more than I 
deserve—more than I hoped for. How can I 
ever repay you V 9 

“ Only love me, Gerald. It is aU I ask of 
you." 

He drew her to him again, fondly looking into 
her face. 

“ I accept your love as the choicest of all 
earthly blessings, and my whole life shall be de¬ 
voted to guarding and strengthening it—so help 
me God!" 


OATS AND QABDAVS. 

Every lover of flowers knows that a "bull 
in a china shop ” is not more ont of place, than 
a cat in a garden, yet it is not generally known 
that there is one plant at least which cannot be 
grown except in the absence of the feline race. 
The plant is Nemophilla, and it has been fre¬ 
quently noticed that before the seed has been a 
week in the ground all tbe cats in the neighbor¬ 
hood will come and roll themselves in the place 
where it is sown ; and although it has no smell, 
they will single it out from among a seore of 
batches of other seeds. To fairly test the matter, 
some Nemophilla was sowed in a large vase which 
stood alone in the centre of a plot of grass, and 
long before the seed appeared above the ground, 
three or four cats were frequently noticed at once 
rolling on the top of the vase. What is the rea¬ 
son of this curious fancy of the cat ?—Notes and 
Queries. 


ASSYRIAN MODE OF MARRIAGE. 

The ancient Assyrians had a practice with re¬ 
spect to marriage which appears somewhat novel, 
when compared with the modysoperandi of mak¬ 
ing brides and bridegrooms in tbe nineteenth 
century. The foundation of this mighty empire 
was laid by Assur, in the first ages after the flood, 
and its history, although shrouded in great ob¬ 
scurity, is the most interesting of all the nations 
of antiquity. With regard to the institution of 
marriage among tbe Assyrians, the historians 
tell us that every year, all the young girls in the 
empire were commanded by law to assemble at 
one place, commonly in the chief city, and the 
public crier would there put them up for sale, one 
after another. The wealthy customers paid high 
prices for those whose beauty seemed the most 
attractive. The money which was received for 
these, was bestowed as a portion with the more 
homely, whom nobody seemed to fancy. After 
the most beautiful had been disposed of, the 
crier presented such as were less attractive, and 
asked if any one would accept of such a one 
with such a sum of money. The sale proceeded 
by coming lower and lower, and that maiden was 
at last allotted to him who was willing to accept 
of her with the smallest pecuniaiy portion* 
This very ingenious method of facilitating and 
promoting marriages, shows the importance the 
law-givers of the Assyrians placed upon the in¬ 
stitution. The prospective bridegrooms were 
never allowed to carry off the persons they had 
purchased, until they had given sufficient securi¬ 
ty that they would marry them. If at any time 
it turned out that the parties could not agree, the 
man was obliged to refund the money he had 
received. Herodotus informs us that this mode 
of husband-and-wife making was abolished, to¬ 
ward the end of the Assyrian monarchy. It is 
not known the direct origin of this practice, but 
probably it bad its foundation in that custom 
which prevailed very universally in the early 
ages, of the husbana being obliged to purchase 
his wife, instances of which are given in the 
Bible .—Ancient History. 


THE GLORY OF THE FINES. 

Magnificent! nay, sometimes almost terrible. 
Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to the form 
and sway of the ground, clothe it with soft com¬ 
pliance, are partly its oomforters. But the pine 
rises in serene resistance, self-contained ; nor can 
I ever without awestayiong under a great Alpine 
cliff, far from all bouses or works of men, look¬ 
ing up to its companies of pine, as they stand on 
the inaccessible juts and perilous ledges of the 
enormous wall, its auiet attitudes, each like 
the shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral as troops of ghosts standing on the wall 
of Hades not knowing each other—dumb forever. 
You cannot reach them, caonot cry to them— 
these trees never hear human voice ; they are far 
above all sounds but the winds. No foot ever 
stirred fallen leaves of theirs. All comfortless 
they stand between the two eternities of the va¬ 
cancy and the rocks; yet with such iron will that 
the rock itself looks bent and shattered beside 
them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, compared to 
their dark energy of delicate life and monotony 
of enchanted pride, unnumbered, unconquerable. 
— Ruskin. 
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[OBISIHAL.] 

SUUUEB TBE18. 

BY OWElf O. WARRKX. 


I locked upon the summer trees 
So deeply dyed in green, 

That made to me on every side 
The magic of the scene. 

’Twas Nature in her noonday dress, 

For all the world to sec; 

And heavenly, bright and beautiful, 

Her face then smiled on me. 

And I remembered when the spring 
Was fresh with buds and flowers; 

And Nature, in her girlhood, played 
Through all the morning hours. 

But now her perfect beauty wore 
A more enduring charm; 

And to the ravished sense she gave 
A joy more deep and warm. 

And I looked forth to autumn days, 

When, with her robes blood-dyed, 

Nature would stand upon the hills, 

A matron in her pride! 

Yet in her bright maturity 
That now so fills the heart, 

What wish could ask for more than this ?— 
What more could Heaven impart? 

Winter will come—and she will lie 
Wrapped in her winding sheet; 

And her great heart, fast bound in ice, 

Will then have ceased to beat. 

But spring and summer will return 
With many a fruit and flower; 

And bring again the summer trees 
In Nature’s crowning hour. 


[OEIODTiX.] 

THE MAINE THANKSGIVING. 

BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


What a beating of eggs, rolling and sifting of 
sugar; what catting of immense pumpkins and 
red apples; what boiling, stewing and roasting 
was going on in Farmer Deering's kitchen, that 
delightful old homestead “way down-east/' for a 
week before the Maine Thanksgiving 1 What 
great blazing wood tires were kept up in the 
grand old fireplaces all over the house ! What 
compounding of cakes and pies in the great pan¬ 
try, with mother, and daughters, and old black 
Sybil; for these were mysteries at which no one, 
not thoroughly versed in Mrs. Deering’s ways, 


its 

could be permitted to assist!—and especially for 
that festival which comes every year to bring 
home the sons and daughters of New England to 
their happy, innocent, peaceful homes—the 
homes of childhood. 

Ah, blessed indeed are those institutions which 
serve to fix the love of home in wandering hearts! 
—blessed indeed, where the hopes and longings 
of young and old hearts alike come back to nestle 
beneath the old roof tree! 

And what if there are some missing ones? 
What if an empty chuir stands at the board, to 
which all eyes turn? O, let not tears bedew 
that chair too sadly! Let it remain there at the 
table—a memorial of the dear form that sat there 
last year, bat never one of sadness or bitterness. 
He who sat there was an old man. Shall we 
murmnr because, when the sun of his day had 
gone down, the golden sky was rich with the 
splendors of that brighter region into which he 
had entered? Or, perhaps it was a little sunny 
head that nestled close to our arm on that last 
Thanksgiving—shall we not remember that it is 
not gone from among os, bat that an angel glides 
into its place, invisible only to outward view ? 
And thus may we think of all who have passed 
away. Our mortal sight may not discern them, 
but they are as truly here, as if their breath 
touched our cheeks, and the rustle of their gar¬ 
ments met our ear. 

Thus had it been in this dear old homestead 
of the Deerings. There had been death and be¬ 
reavement. Father Deering had passed onward, 
and had been speedily followed by little May, 
the loveliest flower that had bloomed there; and 
a sorrow of a darker, deeper, more mysterious 
nature had stirred the heart-strings of the parents 
into an agony all the more severe becanse incom¬ 
municable. Bichard Deering was not among 
the comers to that peaceful household. Had the 
sod rested upon his head in the gray old church¬ 
yard, there would have been tears and lamenta¬ 
tions; bat now there was only bitterness and 
angnish, mingled with a sad uncertainty respect¬ 
ing his fate. 

But as Mrs. Deering moved cheerfully around, 
preparing for those who would certainly come, 
no one would have dreamed that the heavy 
weight was upon her heart; never hashing the 
carolling songs upon her daughter's lips, nor 
checking the loud laughter of the servants as 
they passed and re-passed each other with parts 
of the coming feast. It was now the very night 
before Thanksgiving; and all was in readiness, 
save what could be easily managed by Sybil the 
next morning while the rest were at church. 
Already, two married daughters, with their has* 
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bands and children, had arrived, and were sitting 
around the parlor fire with the fanner himself. 
Mrs. Deeriqg was putting the last touches to her 
rich puddings, dressed in her handsome dark 
merino, and pretty, tasteful lace cap. Her two 
young daughters, Myra and Angie, in blue and 
crimson dresses, as became the blonde and the 
brunette respectively, flattered for a few minutes 
over the fragrant compound, and then disappear¬ 
ed to watch the coming of their brothers, and 
perhaps one or two of their brothers* friends, 
who were coming down from Portland to spend 
Thanksgiving with the Deerings. 

Sleigh-bells were soon heard, and the stage 
stopped at the door. Out jumped Andrew and 
Harry Deering, and with them, Stephen Ilslcy 
and Rufus Talford. They still waited, os it 
seemed, for another, and pretty Jessie Moody 
skipped out like a little fairy, and ran up the 
steps, kissing every one, even Farmer Deering 
himself, as he came to the door to bid her wel¬ 
come. Catching little May and Willie Morrison 
(the mournful legacy of Mr. Deering's eldest 
daughter, who had died at his house only two 
years before,) in her arms, she ran into the bright, 
warm parlor, and throwing off her rich furs, dis¬ 
played a sylphlike figure, clad in green—the 
fairies* color—over which her long black curls 
hung far below her waist. To judge by Harry 
Deering*s looks as he gazed upon her, she was 
something more than a mere acquaintance. 

Little Willie, too, became evidently a great ad¬ 
mirer of his pretty aunt, as the farmer mischiev¬ 
ously bade him call her. 

A real nice country supper was set out in the 
ordinary family sitting-room, which was hung 
with wreaths of evergreen intermixed with bright 
red wood-berries ; and all was cheerful gaiety 
until Jessie involuntarily sat down in the chair 
invariably 6et in memory of the absent Richard. 
Mr. Deering’s brow clouded, as he gently re¬ 
moved her to the next seat. “ No one sits there, 
my dear,** was all that he said; but the light¬ 
hearted girl could not recover her mirth for sev¬ 
eral minutes, for she suspected whose chair this 
might have been. 

Music filled up the evening, and then all retired 
to recruit for the morrow. When it came, it 
was indeed a day to be remembered. It was one 
of those soft, warm, bright days which the latest 
autumn sometimes brings, as if the dying year 
was giving its last cheerful good-by. The sun 
shone clear, like that of the choicest of the Indian 
Summer’s shining; and the senses were greeted 
by the scent of dried leaves which had lain under 
the early frost, and were now giving out an odor 
sweeter than ever, as the crushed heart some¬ 


times sends out a deeper fragrance for the tears 
that have sprung from its depths. 

All the family came down ready dressed for 
church; for it was the constant rule of the Deer¬ 
ings. Even for the magnificent dinner which 
was to grace the table, there was left no one to 
watch its operations, save old Sybil, who now 
walked around, discussing with perfect freedom 
the dress of each individual, strangers especially. 

“ Ki! look at missy's pretty furs !** she said, 
as Jennie's sables caught her eye. '‘Not nigh 
so pretty as her face, nor so pretty as dat ar 
green gown. How ole Sybil look in dat ar 
muff!" And she seized the tasselled toy, and 
placing her two great black hands half way with¬ 
in it, kept prancing around the room with the 
freedom of an indulged and petted servant; nor 
would she resign it until Jennie was handed into 
the family carriage by Harry Deering. Then 
the old creature toiled wearily up the long steps, 
and went to watch the various dishes which had 
been left in her sole care. 

Very lonely to Sybil did the great house seem 
when all those laughing, ringing voices were out 
of it. She occasionally, during 'the long fore¬ 
noon, sauntered into the parlor, where she dusted 
and set back the chairs, struck upon the piano 
keys, and laughed at the nice sounds she could 
make, replenished the fire with immense blocks 
of wood like the Yule log at Christmas, and then 
back to her kitchen again. Poor old Sybil!— 
she had lived with Father Deering when she was 
but a young girl, and thence was transferred to 
his son’s house, where she had lived through all 
the chances and changes of the family. No won¬ 
der that they loved and humored her. Hers 
were the hands that held all the infants, and the 
same hands had closed the eyes of the dead. 
They trusted her with all that they loved or val¬ 
ued. Little May and Willie were her especial 
charge, and Sybil would have felt grieved and 
offended, if ajty one had usurped her privilege of 
alternately scolding and coaxing them. She felt 
a little sore this day, because Mr. Deering had 
insisted on taking the children to church; for 
Sybil’s one great and intolerable affliction was 
being left alone in the house. Her West Indian 
superstitions of ghosts, apparitions, obi, and all 
other supernatural creatures, had never been over¬ 
come. Father Deering had brought her from 
Jamaica when a child, but not early enough to 
keep her from the infection of ghostly fears. 
What wonder, then, if Sybil’s eyes opened to 
their full white extent, and her old limbs quiver¬ 
ed like leaves, at a faint sound heard at intervals 
as she paced backward and forward from the 
table to the fire, basting her turkeys, and prepar- 
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tag her Btore of vegetables. It continued until 
Sybil's fears were almost ungovernable; and 
what made it worse, it sounded as if it came 
from Richard's chamber, which was just above 
the kitchen. 

She was sure now that it must be Massa Rich¬ 
ard's ghost, and her eyeballs ached in trying to 
keep them from staring up to the hole which he 
bad made in the ceiling in order to warm his 
room from the genial fires below, when as a boy 
he had st idied half the night in his room. The 
step was exactly like his, and Sybil was dis¬ 
tressed to know how she could talk to the ghost, 
in, order to stop that well remembered tramp. 

“ O Lor' has you got anyfing on your min', 
Mass' Richard, dat make you come back from 
de grave ? If you has, don't stop to tell poor ole 
Sybil, but go right up to de meetin', and tell 
Mass’ Deerin' his own self. O Lor, do go, and 
not scare poor nigger any more." 

Her blood chilled, and her teeth chattered at 
hearing a voice loud and clear speaking through 
the hole in the ceiling: 

"Hush! it is I, Mammy Sybil. Fetch me 
some hot water and towels directly." 

“ O, de Lor', what he want of hot water ? Is 
de poor ghost cold ? O Lor, what shall I do ?— 
what shall I do, and whar shall I go ?" 

Before she could say more, the stairs door 
leading down into the kitchen opened, and a 
young man, pale and thin, but with a light, ring¬ 
ing step and voice, bounded into the room, and 
seized old Sybil around the neck, actually kissing 
her withered black cheek. 

Feeling the warm, living hand, Sybil could no 
longer doubt the living presence of a man ; but a 
new fear possessed her. It must be some evil 
spirit which had assumed the likeness of her 
young master; nor was she re-assured until he 
stripped up his sleeve, and showed her the very 
cross and anchor she had helped him to imprint 
on his arm when a boy. Then indeed she be¬ 
lieved, and her extravagant joy manifested itself 
in twenty different ways—-one of which was to 
spread a table with sundry delicacies, which she 
was mortified to have him refuse. 

“ Not until I see my father, Sybil. I cannot 
eat in his house until he knows my innocence." 

“ Bress you, dear 1" answered the excited black 
woman, “ then go dress yourself in de close dat 
poor ole Sybil has brushed for you ebery Sabba- 
day since you went away, and make haste down, 
for massa 'll be home agin soon." And she took 
the water and soap to his room, and gave his 
clothes a most affectionate brushing once more. 

" Don't tell them, Sybil. Wait till I choose 
to enter the room. Who is here to day V* 


" And Charlotte Hope, is she here, too, Sybil 1" 
he asked, as she named them over. 

“ 0 Lor', massa said he was goin' to fotch her 
home arter church was ober." And Richard, 
reiterating the charge of secrecy, shut her from 
the room. 

What a heartfelt prayer went up from that 
long deserted room ! As Richard Deering rose 
from his knees and looked around on the old re¬ 
membered furniture, and saw how beautifully ar¬ 
ranged was everything in the room, although 
evidently unused, he shed tears of thanksgiving 
that at least a mother's heart had not forgotten 
him. He heard the sleigh-bells, and knew that 
they had come. He had given Sybil directions 
to bring his mother alone to his room, and this 
created a little delay in the dinner; but soon Mrs. 
Deering came in, with a little agitation in her 
manner, which surprised nobody that knew the 
family troubles. Again the chair was set for the 
absent. Again the father, in blessing the food, 
prayed that ere long the missing head might be 
seen at the board, erect with conscious innocence. 
So earnest was Mr. Deering's prayer, that he did 
not heed a slight movement around the table; 
but when he opened his eyes, his son Richard 
sat in his own seat beside his father! Had all 
his prayer been answered? Perhaps—for that 
bright, manly head was as erect and beautiful as 
ever, and the soft blue eyes were bent in love 
and reverence upon his face. Charlotte Hope 
was pale and red by turns; but Richard's arm 
was around her waist, and something that he 
whispered brought a calm smile to her lips. Old 
Sybil was fairly dancing with delight at the door, 
and brothers, sisters, and the friends of Richard's 
boyhood, Ilsley and Talford, came in for a share 
of the general joy. Not a shadow rested on the 
face of the gentle mother. Mrs. Deering had 
believed in her son’s innocenco as in the sun. 
Her only trouble had been from his absence and 
silence. 

Tet Richard Deering had been charged with a 
crime no less than murder—the murder of a dear 
friend—of Charlotte Hope's brother! Every¬ 
thing was against him—Daniel Hope was found 
dead in his bedroom, with Richard’s pistols dis¬ 
charged, and the wound corresponding in size. 
They had slept together for many nights, and 
had retired together on the night of the murder. 
There was not a loophole of retreat for the 
young man. He was arrested, and confined in 
Mr. Hope's house, from which the loving hand 
of Charlotte Hope had released him, after hear¬ 
ing his defence. 

He had walked out again after he and Daniel 
had gone up to their room, having forgotten 
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something at the store. As he came up the 
street, he saw a man skulking away from the 
house, and recognized him as one of the clerks in 
the 6tore. He spoke to him, hot there was no 
answer. Evidently the young man did not wish 
to be known. It was afterwards recollected that 
this clerk was not on good terms with Daniel 
Hope. « 

Richard made use of his freedom to track this 
man; for he had disappeared altogether. Some¬ 
times he heard of him within a few miles—some¬ 
times he even saw him—but he always contrived 
to elude him. A severe sickness, which chained 
the fellow to the house, effected Richard's pur¬ 
pose. Supposing himself near death, he made 
his confession before a number of witnesses. He 
had seen Richard leave the house, and knowing 
the locality of Daniel's chamber, had stolen up 
to it. It was in a retired wing of the house, 
apart from any other room. The sound of the 
pistol had awakened no one, but the shutting of 
the house-door had been heard. The family 
awoke with an impression of singular alarm, had 
called to Richard and Daniel, and receiving no 
answer, had called the police, who came in just 
as Richard had found his friend dead. There 
was no one to prove his absence, and everything 
to prove his crime. The pistols were his own— 
marked with his name. 

The murderer, stung with remorse for the two 
deaths which he supposed he had caused, led a 
rambling, uncertain life—a life of penury and 
petty crimes. He died soon after his confession, 
and Richard, armed with his proofs, set out for 
home. As he drew near his father's house, find¬ 
ing that no one recognized him, he determined to 
meet no one but his mother, until he should slide 
into his seat at dinner. Sybil had discovered 
him, however, and now assumed vast importance 
in being the first to welcome Massa Richard home. 

Farmer Deering willingly gave up the farm to 
Richard, and Charlotte Hope is the beloved 
daughter of the house, the other daughters having 
gone to bless those of Talford and Ilsley. 


Discovert op Paintings—A remarkable 
discovery of fine paintings has taken place dur¬ 
ing the alterations and repairs being made in 
Marlborough House, the future residence of the 
Prince of Wales. These paintings, covering 
about five hundred square yards, had been en¬ 
tirely hidden beneath coatings of common wall¬ 
paper and paint They are now being restored, 
and the progress of restoration has revealed sev¬ 
eral masterly portraits of Marlborough and the 
chief men of the allied army, together with views 
of battles, sieges and cities. 


SBViar ANCIENT WORD UBS. 

These were 1st, the brass Colossus of Rhodes, 
ISO feet high, built by Cares, A. D., 288, oc- 
copying twelve years in ^taking. It stood 
across the harbor of Rhodes sixty-6ix years, and 
was then thrown down by an earthquake. It 
was bought by a Jew from the Saracens, who 
loaded 600 camels with the brass. Sd. The 
Pyramids of Egypt The largest one engaged 
860,000 workmen thirty years in building, and 
has now stood at least 3000 years. 3d. The 
Aqueducts of Rome, invented by Appius Clau¬ 
dius, the censor. 4th. The Labyrinth of Psam- 
meticns, on the banks of the Kile, containing 
within one continued wall 1000 houses, and 
twelve royal palaces, all covered with marble, and 
having only one entrance. The building was 
said to contain 3000 chambers, and a hall bnilt 
of marble, adorned with statues of the gods. 
5th. The Pharos of Alexandria, a tower built 
by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphia, in the 
year 282, B. C. It was erected as a light-house, 
and contained magnificent galleries of marble— 
a large lantern at the top, the light of which was 
seen near a hundred miles off; mirrors of enor¬ 
mous sizes were fixed ronnd the galleries, reflect¬ 
ing everything on the sea. A common tower is 
now erected in its place. 6ih. The Walls of 
Babylon, built by order of Semiratnis, or Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, and finished in one year, by 200,000 
men. They were of immense thickness. 7th. 
The Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, completed in 
the reign of 8ervins, the sixth king of Rome. It 
was 450 feet long, 200 broad, and supported by 
126 marble pillars, seventy feet high. The 
be&mrf and doors were of cedar, the rest of the 
timber, cypress. It was destroyed by fire, B. C., 
364.— Wonders of the Ancient World. 


WHY THEY GET MARRIED, 

Though it is very common to reproach old bach¬ 
elors with their celibacy, and to pity old maids 
as if ‘'single blessedness " were a misfortune, yet 
many married people have seen fit to offer apolo¬ 
gies for having entered into what some profane 
wag has called the "holy bands of padlock." 
One man says he married to get a housekeeper; 
another to get rid of bad company. Many wo¬ 
men declare that they get married for the sake of 
a home; few acknowledge that their motive was 
to get a husband. Goethe averred that he got 
married in order to be " respectable." John 
Wilkes said he took a wife " to please his friend." 
Whycherly, who espoused his housemaid, said 
he did it " to spite his relations." A widow, 
who married a second husband, said she wanted 
somebody to condole with her for the loss of her 
first. Another, because she thought a wedding 
would " amuse the children." Another, to get 
rid of incessant importunity from a crowd of 
snitors. Old maids who get married invariably 
assure their friends that they thought they could 
be " more useful" as wives than as spinsters. 
Nevertheless, Quilp gives it as his opinion, that 
nine-tenths of all persons who marry, whether 
widows or widowers, virgins or bachelors, do so 
for the sake of—getting married .—Boston Post . 


Never blame a friend without joining some 
commendation to make reproof go down. 


K 
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EVENING. 

Sweet is the mellow coolness underived, 

That swims about the earth ere sho hath hived 
Her scattered fragrance for the night, and fills 
The little sleepy glens between the hills, 

And lingers by all whispering brooks unseen, 

And dreams o'er gray-blue downs, that toward it 
lean • 

So wooingly aslope; and always lends 
Its solemn hush to every heart that blends 
With Nature s in true love—what time the grand 
Wide reach of throbbing blue on every hand 
Deepens and darkens upward endlessly 
Through zones of lessening stars, and when they die 
P the unimagined depths, still, onward driven 
Into the soul of space, soars purpling up to heaven. 

Sweet is the first faint rising of a star 
Between the dying sunlight and the far 
Thick-dazzled blue beyond; in all the blind 
Unconscious dimness roused, a one defined 
Sure spot for thought to grasp, and gazing watch 
It brighten, till all darkened glories catch 
Outline and substance from the chaos-gloom 
Again, and slowly, singly disentomb 
And concentrate their special selves, and stand 
In individual clearness—a fair band 
Of crowded loveliness, not fused, nor quite 
Distinct and edged with sharp unquivering light, 
But mid soft breadths of holy vagueness borne 
Into the bosom of the expectant morn. 

♦ 

[original.] 

THE DUEL. 

BY A TRAVELLER IN RUSSIA. 

I leaped from my travelling carriage and 
stood on my native land. The ringing of bells 
peculiar to Russian churches dissipated that state 
of absorption which one often falls into at tho 
sight of his native country, especially after an 
absence of ten years. Facing me on a hill stood 
the white walls of a convent. Forgetting 1 my 
futigue, I rushed towards the church—the doors 
of which were open—not as a curious traveller, 
but as a child who throws himself in his moth¬ 
er's arms. The sentiments which actuated me, 
all those who have been a long time absent from 
their country must have experienced. 

Matins were just over. Through the round’ 
windows gleamed long rays of purple light, illu¬ 
minating the golden images. The faithful were 
just leaving the church, and after them, forming 
a long block line, followed the nuns of the con¬ 
vent. I remained alone, and the empty church 
appeared to me more majestic and more holy. 
The sigHt of it renewed in me those thoughts 
which the world and its agitations had dissipated, 


and which, although they have no expression in 
language, are not less intelligible to the heart. A 
rustling almost imperceptible caused me to re¬ 
mark that I was not alone. I then perceived in 
a far-off corner of the church, a monk kneeling 
on the cold floor. His prayer was finished, he 
rose up, andthe sun lighted up his form. We 
looked at each other, he appeared to recognize 
me, and approached. 

“ Is it you, Rastislaff?” 

u Is it you, Gregory V* 

We threw ourselves into each other's arms. 

I recognized in the monk my old companion in 
arms, the old friend of my childhood. 

“ What means this dress ?" I asked him. 

“ What signifies that pale and thin face ? Is it 
really you—the intrepid huzzar, the glory of the 
balls at St. Petersburg ?" 

The monk replied only by a deep sigh. He 
took me to his cell, and there related the follow* 
ing history to me : f 

u A short time after your departure for foreign 
countries, my dear Rastislaff, I obtained leara of 
absence and returned to my family. I found my 
mother very weak and sick. I scarcely recog¬ 
nized my young brother ho was so much chang¬ 
ed. He was five years of age when I left home, 
and he was now sixteen. My/mother did net 
wish to separate from him ; h? was the only one 
of her children she had nursed herself, and you 
know what a mysterious, indestructible bond this 
establishes between a mother and her child. 

“ Vetcheslaff (such, whs my brother's name) 
had never up to that time expressed any desire 
to leave his mother, but when he saw my brilliant 
uniform, my moustache, and when he beard 
speak of my circle of friends, of the theatre, and v 
of the pleasures of St. Petersburg, he forgot his 
vows to his mother, tho promises he had made 
her, and did not cease to supplicate her to allow 
him to enter the service. 1 joined my prayers to 
his; I represented to my mother all the advan¬ 
tages he would enjoy by following the same 
course as my own ; I observed that wo should be 
a mutual support to each other, and I promised 
never to separate from Vetcheslaff, and to be for 
him, not only a brother but a devoted father. 
After long discussions on this subject, my moth¬ 
er 006 day took me aside and made me sit near 
. ' 
her. 

“ 4 It is impossible,' said she, 'to resist your 
prayers any longer. I do not wish that my chil¬ 
dren should ever reproach mo for opposing that . 
which they consider necessary to their happiness. 
Take Vetcheslaff with you, but, my dear boy, do 
not rejoice at my consent. You know not what 
responsibility I charge you with. If I were well 
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enough to leave the house, I might accompany 
you, although that would be very inconvenient. 
What matters it then, if a poor old woman like 
me bo seven hundred miles or seven hundred 
steps from you ? Listen to me, then ! Vetches- 
laff is a child, he knows not what he wants, he 
knows nothing of men nor of life; but you have 
experience; you have passed that strange age 
when a man takes heed of nothing, when a single 
word pronounced louder than another is capable 
of losing him forever. You will naturally have 
great influence over your brother; for a long 
time he will think, feel, and live only through 
you. Advise him, direct him. I shall accept 
no excuse from you; in my eyes you will be re¬ 
sponsible for his entire conduct. You must fore¬ 
see everything. I confide to you his present life 
and his life to come/ 

“ These words sound still in my ears. My 
mother was much affected, and even my own 
heart beat. I was moved even to my very soul. 
I assured her that she had not put confidence in 
me in vain, and I swore the trust she had confid¬ 
ed to me should bo sacred forever. The time 
for our departure arrived. With a great effort 
we tore ourselves from our mother's arms. I 
carried Vetcheslaff half-fainting to the carriage; 
he wept like a child. 

“ I will not depict to you the first years we 
passed at St. Petersburg. I had nothing to com¬ 
plain of in my brother; he was a little wild—but 
this wildness preserved his innocence of heart, so 
rare in young men. A little thing irritated him, 
but a little thing restored him to good humor. 
He was full of candor and frankness, and spoke 
his thoughts without reserve. In his moments 
of joy he would dance on the tables and chairs; 
in his hours of sadness he wept hot tears. He 
played whole hours with Bocks, my hunting dog, 
whom he called the friend of his heart, because 
he said they were both equally wild. In fact, 
Bocks, which had become intractable to me, al¬ 
lowed Vetcheslaff to do jvhat he pleased with 
him. When they played together in my cham¬ 
ber, it was impossible not to burst into peals of 
laughter. I confess this childishness of my 
brother pleased me more than the maturity of 
certain comrades of his, who appeared to have 
been diplomatists from the cradle. I introduced 
Vetcheslaff into a few houses, and took him to 
several balls where he danced joyously. It was 
impossible that his open countenance and frank 
manners should not please everybody. All the 
women were in love with him and exercised all 
their arts upon him ; but they found they had to 
do with a child. He allowed them to cajole him, 
and then as'they say in France, he faisait le gros 


dos with them. When I saw this I felt the hap¬ 
piness that a father would experience. 

“At length the day so long and patiently ex¬ 
pected arrived. Vetcheslaff was made a comet 
in my regiment. To depict his joy would be 
impossible. A perfect stranger to the official 
dissimulation of the youth of our own day, he 
scarcely ceased to regard himself in -the mirror, 
turning first on one aide, and then on the other, 
for the purpose of getting a better view of his 
epaulettes—then he would throw his arms round 
my neck—then he would place himself in a mili¬ 
tary position, and dragging Bocks by the tail, 
exclaim: 

“ ‘ Do you know, Bocks, that I am now a 
cornet—do you understand that ? Do you know 
that hereafter you will have the honor to walk 
with a comet ?* 

“And really Bocks appeared to understand 
him, at least, he wagged his tail and replied by 
loud barking. All these little events of our life, 
every word of Vetcheslaff, still lives in my mem¬ 
ory. One of our comrades named Vetsky had 
a brother older than himself, who was in the civil 
service, and whom I very much liked. He was 
a man of remarkable intelligence, but I never 
saw any one who possessed greater physical im¬ 
perfections. He suffered from deplorable health. 
He knew his own weakness and natural defects, 
and therefore avoided all effort, walking always 
with the greatest precaution, and watching every 
step he took. On horseback he was the most 
comical horseman that could be seen, and when¬ 
ever he went out riding he always chose the 
most quiet animal he could find, and always saw 
himself that he was well girthed up. Besides all 
this he had a defect in pronunciation, which com¬ 
pelled him to speak very slowly to prevent him¬ 
self from stuttering. You can imagine what a 
figure he cut amidst a band of young hairbrains, 
who were full of life, and who were accustomed 
to give utterance to every thought that entered 
their heads. 

“ Vetsky, however, was a good comrade. We 
all liked him, but we had no respect for the in¬ 
firmities of his constitution, for his awkwardness, 
and for that extreme prudence which bordered 
on poltroonery. Vetsky took our jokes marvel¬ 
lously well; sometimes he replied with spirit, 
sometimes by joining with us in jests about him¬ 
self. Often, however—and this happened most 
frequently—he made no reply to our raillery, 
for the faculties of his mind like those of his 
body, appeared at certain moments to be para¬ 
lyzed. He was one of those persons whom it is 
easy to confuse with a word, and who for some 
moments cannot recover themselves. On these 
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occasions Vetsky suffered visibly, although he 
would endeavor to conceal his anger under a 
calm and cool exterior. It was easy to be seen 
that he made every effort to be master over him¬ 
self, for he would say with a constrained smile : 

444 If I got angry it would only compromise 
my feeble health.' 

44 1 remarked that my brother was more piti¬ 
less towards poor Vetsky than any one else, but 
we were so accustomed to jest about him, that I 
did not pay much attention to my brother's 
course of conduct. The secret of this persecu¬ 
tion was the love of a lady which by a curious 
caprice was accorded to the deformed Vetsky 
instead of to the elegant Vetcheslaff. 

44 It was usual for officers newly appointed to 
4 wet their epaulettes,' as it is called. We dined 
successively at each others' quarters. You can 
form do idea of our banquets. You have been 
absent ten years, and ten years is an age in Rus¬ 
sia. The time was passed for gross and wild 
orgies. Now young men are more reasonable, 
even with the glass in their hands, and good 
breeding exists even in their wildest moments. 
Their wives might witness them without blush¬ 
ing. You must not imagine, however, that 
champagne is wanting, and that it does not cause 
the blood to mount to their heads. In the pres¬ 
ent day, it is true, we do not drink until we roll 
under the table, but we drink enough to become 
gay, petulant, and sometimes foolish, and to say 
things in the heat of wine that we should never 
hare said in cool blood. 

44 We dined then one day in a little bouse in 
the village (it was at that period when troops 
camped in the environs of St. Petersburg for the 
summer monthsOur host had not spared the 
ehampagne. The repast lasted a long time, and 
we had all of ns, even Vetsky, drank more wine 
then was good for us. It was two o'clock in the 
morning. I was stifling. I left to take a walk 
in the fields. I remember still that the night 
was fresh and the sky pure. I breathed with de¬ 
light the morning air. The country lighted up 
by the purple rays of the morning sun offered a 
delicious picture to my gase. Silence reigned 
everywhere except in the cottage where we had 
dined, and from the open windows of which cries 
and laughter could be heard. Suddenly their 
cries and laughter ceased. Atthis sadden change 
from noise to silence I shivered involuntarily; 
my heart beat as if one had unexpectedly told 
me some dreadful news. Not being able to ax- 
plain what had occurred, I involuntarily retraced 
my steps and re-entered the cottage. Just as I 
was about entering, I met Vetsky, who was com¬ 
ing out with his bat in his hand. He did not 
11 


say a word to me, but he was as pale as a corpse, 
and endeavored to conceal his agitation under a 
smile. My presentiments were verified ! I was 
then told what had occurred during my absence. 
It was childishness, but childishness which might 
be followed by blood. 

The guests had opened a window which look¬ 
ed on the yard, and one of them had jumped 
from it. A second had followed, and then a 
third. Whoever jumped badly was hurt, for the 
window was quite elevated. The laughter which 
accidents provoked, and especially the danger, 
excited in the young men a strange emulation. 
All wished to try if some one would not break 
his neck in this fine exploit. 

44 ‘And you V said my brother to Vetsky, with 
a loud laogh. 

44 4 1 will not jump from the window,' replied 
Vetsky, coldly. 

44 4 O, yes, you will do it.' 

44 4 1 tell you I will not.” 

44 4 You will not jump,' replied my brother, 
heated with wine, 4 because you are a coward.' 

44 4 1 advise you not to repeat that word,' said 
Vetsky. 

44 My unfortunate brother did not understand 
either what he said or did. 

44 4 Not only will I repeat it,' he said, puttiog 
his hands on his hips, 4 but I will tell the Count¬ 
ess of M— (the lady to whom they both paid their 
addresses). I will say to her, 4 your dear adorer 
is a coward I' Will you bet that I will not say 
this V 

44 Vetsky, in spite of his coolness, could not 
contain himself; he seized my brother by the 
throat. 

44 4 Do you dare, fool V he cried. 

44 A blow on the face was the only reply he 
received. What remained to be done ? For a 
moment I thought of reconciling the adversaries; 
but how ? Compel my brother to ask forgive¬ 
ness? It was not possible. His officers' uni¬ 
form had exalted his natural self-love. He felt 
that he had acted foolishly, but to commence his 
military career by that which he considered an 
act of cowardice—recede—he would never con¬ 
sent to it. I had not even the courage to pro¬ 
pose such a course to him. I had no one then 
to fall back on except Vetsky, whose prudent 
timidity and instinctive moderation gave me 
some hope. In my egotism, I fancied that this 
man, to save my brother, would, like me, brave 
anything, even public contempt. I stifled my 
pride and visited Vetsky. When I entered his 
chamber, he was seated before a table writing 
and quietly smoking a cigar. His calmness 
made me uneasy. 
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90 ’ I wish/ said I, * to hare an interview, not 
with your second, but with yourself. Ton are a 
man, and ought to view my brother’s conduct 
towards yon simply as the impoliteness of a child, 
utterly unworthy of yonr attention.’ 

. “ Vetsky regarded me with surprise, and smiled. 

’’ * You do not believe yourself what you say,’ 
said he. * Let us be frank—this matter cannot 
be passed on in this manner.* 

11 These few words changed my ideas with re¬ 
spect to Vetsky. I then sought to touch him. 
I painted to him our situation, my mother’s con¬ 
dition, and the promise she had exacted from 
me. I did not spare Vetcheslaff, whom I called 
foolish and hairbrained. The word forgiveness 
was even articulated by me. 

’* ’Allow me to interrupt you,’ said Vetsky, 
with the cold smile which had not left him—’ is 
it on your own part or on that of your brother 
that you ask pardon 1* 

” I was troubled, and did not know what reply 
to make. He, however, fixed a penetrating look 
on me, and said: 

” ’ I understand your situation. I know that 
your brother will not ask my pardon—he cannot 
dojt. I pity you as well as him. I am not a 
fighting man, and duels are not to my taste. It 
has always been my rule to avoid everything that 
might lead to one, but I cannot recede from it 
when it becomes inevitable. Put yourself in my 
place—how many times have I been obliged to 
turn into jests, words which, if addressed to any 
one else, would have cost your brother ten duels ? 

1 have had pity on his youth, and I confess it, 
pity for youreelf. I have always maintained that 
life is sad enough and short enough, without sac¬ 
rificing it foolishly. But this matter is a more 
serious one. What should I become in the eyes 
of the world, which already thinks that I exercise 
too much caution, if I allowed this affair to pass 
over ? You know what would be the result. I 
should not know where to hide myself ; I should 
have the finger of scorn pointed at me; there 
would be no other resource left me but to blow 
out my own brains, and you will agree this 
would not be reasonable for a man with so much 
eaution as myself.’ 

” These words were cold, disdainful, but I felt 
that I could make no reply. 

” ’ If that is the case,’ I replied, with heat, ’ it 
will be with me, sir, that you will have to do.' 

" * Certainly, if that be agreeable to you,* re¬ 
plied Vetsky, shaking the ashes from his cigar— 

’ but not before the affair is finished between your 
brother and myself. Besides, I am certain your 
brother would not listen to any other arrange¬ 
ment. But excuse me, I’ve some letters to write. 


” He bowed coldly. I left him with despair 
in my soul. At my own quarters Vetsky's sec¬ 
ond awaited me. He announced that he had 
orders to refuse every proposition of accommoda¬ 
tion, except in case my brother would consent to 
ask pardon of Vetsky before all the officers of 
the regiment. I do not know what I should 
think of such a proposition now, bnt then I could 
not accept it. 

"One hope remained to me. Vetsky was a 
bad shot. It was natural that I should be my 
brother's second. I was allied nearer to him 
than any one else; it was the sacred duty of na¬ 
ture and friendship. Wishing to giver my broth¬ 
er the greatest possible advantage, I proposed 
pistols, and that the adversaries shonld be placed 
at twenty paces, and advance at will. I reckon¬ 
ed on my brother’s correct aim. Vetsky's sec¬ 
ond accepted the condition. We had scarcely 
finished the compact of blood when Vetcheslaff 
entered. Bocks leaped before him barking joy¬ 
ously. My brother put on a good countenance 
and played with the dog, but it could easily be 
seen that he suffered from concealed emotion. 
Poor young man I life probably at that moment 
was spread out before him with all its attractions, 
and he conld not realize the idea that he might 
soon leave it. When I saw his yonng and fresh 
face my heart bled. In the few hoars which 
preceded the duel I aged twenty yean. 

”A few minutes afterwards we were on the 
ground. The thought that it was I who bad led 
my brother into danger took away from me the 
faculty to think and act It was in vain that I 
endeavored to show that coolness so necessary in 
such an afihir. I was not myself. Vetsky's 
second filled my functions. At last the fatal 
moment came. I gathered together all my 
strength and examined VetcheslafPs pistols ; 
they were in good condition. Vetsky was as 
cold as ice; an imperceptible smile moved bis 
lips; he was as self-possessed as if he were stand¬ 
ing with his back before a fire in a room fall of 
people. I looked at Vetcheslaff, and saw with 
consternation and fear that his hand trembled. 

” The signal was given. The adversaries ap¬ 
proached each other a little. The sight of dan¬ 
ger made Vetcheslaff forget all the ad vice I bad 
given him. He fired. Vetsky tottered, hot did 
not fell; the ball had broken bis left shoulder. 
Mastering his pain, he made a sign for h» adver¬ 
sary to approach. My brother obeyed with an 
involuntary and convulsive movement. 

” I felt petrified—a cold perspiration inunda¬ 
ted my face. I saw Vetsky advance by degrees 
and level bis pistol. I saw his calm and pitiless 
look. He was not mere than two paces from 
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iny brother. Then I thought of my mother—her 
lest words and my oath. I believe I became de¬ 
ranged. My eyes became obscured. I forgot 
everything, honor, reason, and the convention of 
the dnello. 4 They kill your brother before your eyes /* 
rang in my ears. I coaid not support this idea. 
I rushed forward before my brother, and inter¬ 
posed my body between him and Vetsky. 

“ ‘ Fire 1' 1 shrieked out. 

" Vetsky lowered his pistol. 

“ ‘Are these the conventions of the duello 1’ he 
asked, tranquilly turning towards his second. 

“ A ciy of reproval was ottered by every one 
present. They removed me away from before 
my brother. The report of a pidtol followed, 
and Vetcheslaff foil, mortally wounded. How 
can I relate what passed? 1 tore myself away 
from those who held me, and threw myself on 
VetcheslafTs body, and saw my brother in the 
convulsions of death. I saw him writhe under 
his atrocious sufferings—I saw a veil cover his 
eyes. At that moment Bocks, our dog, ran to 
the spot, having broken his chain. He approach¬ 
ed my brother’s body and licked the wound. 

“ This recalled me to myself. I leaped up 
and seized a pistol. But Vetsky, weakened by 
his wound, had been' carried away. Rendered 
crazy by my desire of revenge, I would have fol¬ 
lowed him and killed him. But they restrained 
me, and I heard as in a dream my comrades’ re¬ 
proaches. What have I to add? You know 
the end of a duel. My punishment was light, 
but my real punishment was in the heart Life 
was ended for me. I only hoped to lose it in 
battle against an enemy, or to bury myself in 
oblivion. I was not fortunate enough to fall in 
battle; that is why you see me here, far from the 
place where I was born, unknown to all, and 
seeking to stifle by my sighs the voice that rises 
from my heart. I have not yet found peace. 
Every night I am awakened by horrible dreams ; 
I see Vetcheslaff covered with blood, my mother 
dying of despair, and I hear these terrible words; 

“ * Cain , what hast thou done with thy brother 9* ’’ 


A bab Substitute. —Spontaneous combus 
thin destroyed eight hundred haversacks at Phil¬ 
adelphia, one day lately, tfie second fire in that 
city from the same cause. Benzine is used as a 
substitute for turpentine in the coating of the 
haversacks, and there the mischief originates. 
Should this sort of thing continue, a haversack 
or knapsack will be little less dangerous than a 
of powder. They caused a loss of near 
$100,000 at Craig’s mill. The present loss will 
out $5000 to that sum. 
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CHINESE ANIMALS. 

Chinese horses are not numerous, and are of a 
poor and stunted breed, being very ill-fed and 
kept. The Chinese are indebted to the Tartars 
for their supply of these horses when wanted for 
warlike purposes. Asses and mules are common. 
The latter are generally of a good size, and said 
to bear a higher price than horses, as capable of 
more labor with less food. Of pachydermatous 
animals, the domestic pig of China is well-known 
in England, and has been freely introduced into 
our farm-yards. The larger and more ferocious 
description of carnivorous quadrupeds are not 
common in a country so well peopled and culti¬ 
vated. Bears are said to be founa in the wooded 
parts west of Pekin. There is a fierce descrip¬ 
tion of wild-cat, which is caught and fattened in 
cages for the table. The domestic dog of China 
is uniformly one variety, about the size of a mod¬ 
erate spaniel, of a pale yellow, and occasionally 
a black color, and coarse, bristly hair on the 
back; sharp, upright ears, and peaked head, not 
unlike a fox’s. The sheep are the large kind; 
and as the people never use milk, cows are rare 
and of a peculiarly small kind. Goats are every¬ 
where. The buffalo used in ploughing is jilso 
very small, with a skin of a slate color, and very 
thinly covered with hair. Dromedaries are used 
as beasts of burden. Of rodent animals the com¬ 
mon rat attains to an unusual size, and is eaten 
by the lower orders of the natives. Hares and 
rabbits are scarce. The ornithology of China is 
distinguished by some splendid varieties of gal¬ 
linaceous birds, as the gold and silver pheasants. 
Partridges do not appear to be very plentiful. 
Domestic fowls abound; the sparrows, thrushes, 
larks, tits, finches, swallows, etc., are common. 
It is well stocked with wild fowl of all kinds. 
From the nature of this part of the country there 
are immense flocks of wild geese, ducks, etc, 
constantly on the wing. Quails are numerous, 
and are trained to fight. Ring-doves are com¬ 
mon ; and there is a peculiar crow of the coun¬ 
try, marked with white about the neck. Both 
large and small birds of prey are to be seen eve¬ 
rywhere. In consequence of the large popula¬ 
tion and traffic, venomous serpents, I believe, are 
scarcely met with. The lizard tribes abound^ 
also scorpions, centipedes, and monstrous spiders, 
which are said to kill small birds. The common 
fly is an awful pest. They beggar description; 
they darken a room or tent, and when you am 
eating they dispute every morsel with you, and 
fly into your mouth, getting down your throat if 
they can. The eyes, ears, and nose are continu¬ 
ally attacked by them. As to mosquitoes, we 
had enough of these gentry at Hong Kong; if 
they dwelt here along with the flies, the country 
would he absolutely unbearable. Butterflies are 
Ota gigantic size, and very brilliant colors. Al¬ 
most every fish common to England is to be 
mod here. But the gold carp ana sturgeon are 
of the mttfrdistingiiished kinds. Tbe best edible 
sea fish is rock cod. Soles are very fine and 
plentiful. At the head of the Chinese botany 
may be placed the tea plant. It is extensively 
cultivated a few miles to tbe west of Pekin, bat 
the great le a jl fei icts lie south.— Travels in China. 
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He who pats a bad construction dpon a good 
act, reveals his own wickedness at heart. 
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[omnru.] 

GOD’S BUSSSENG ON THE SOLDIBB. 

BY MISS SARAH C. CLARXB. 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented csmp or field! 

We have yielded up our loved ones—0 God,, be 
thou their shield! 

Amid the din of battle be this their watchword 
bright, 

Onward, true yeomen of the North, Columbia and 
the right! 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented camp or field! 

We have yielded up our loved ones—0 God, be 
thoa their shield! 

Amid the diu of battle, be this their watchword 
bright, 

Onward, true yeomen of the North, Columbia and 
the right! 
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BY M. ▲. AVERY. 


God’s blessing on the soldier!—for him shall prayers 
ascend, 

Wherever Christians meet for prayer or at the altar 
bend; 

From lonely village hamlet and city's busy roar, 

From Pacific's far-off murmurs to our own Atlantic 
shore. 

God's blessing on the soldier!—Wherever waves our 

4 

Wherever duty calls him, may his footsteps never 
lag; 

0, God of battles, arm him with courage true, 
divine, 

That the “ stars and stripes," Columbia, o'er thee 
may proudly shine. 

We will not ask them back again—shame on the 
recreant heart 

Thai would not, in her country’s need, most gladly 
bear her part; 

And yet we'll hope to meet them when, all our 
battles o’er, 

Dusty and toilworo from the fray they come in 
peace once more. 

God's blessing on the soldier!—God's blessing on 
our land! 

Bright angels hover round them—that brave, de¬ 
voted band; 

God's pity on our enemies—they know not what 
they do, 

When they in brother's blood their treacherous 
hands imbrue. 

God’s blessing on the soldier!—from hamlet, vil¬ 
lage, plain, 

Has the battle-cry resounded, re-echoing back 
again; 

< On, opward for the right—to your country’s cause 
prove true: 

Brave comrades of the North, Columbia looks to 
you! 

From Mexico’s bine waters to the lake shore's 
coast, 

America, our pride—her loyal sons, out boast; 

From every hillfand valley shall soon our ensign be, 

And the “ stars and stripes " again wave proudly to 
the sea. 


“Boy wanted. —One who can read manu¬ 
script well, can find a situation by application at 
this office." 

Such was the paragraph that met the eye and 
took the fancy of a fair, slender girl of twenty, 
as she sat akme in one of the sparely-furnished 
attic rooms of a miserable tenant house in a great 
city, running her eye down the column of 
“wants," in a flourishing daily paper, in the 
dim hope of finding something that would meet 
her own particular “ wants ” and needs. 

“ Would that I were a boy 1" she murmured. 
“Boys are always wanted. Men, too, are 
wanted, and good stout women; but nobody 
wants weak, slender girls like me. Teachers 
are wanted; but they require recommendations 
which I couldn't get, except from two old Irish 
women. Nurses are wanted, but I know nothing 
of that business. Servants are wanted; but they 
say I look too delicate to be good for anything," 
and she looked pityingly at her white, thin 
hands. “Seamstresses are wanted; but I have 
tried that—I cannot now get work enough to 
keep me from starving — and when I did my 
health visibly declined. Alas that dear Arthur 
and I should have come to the city, alone and 
orphaned as we were, to live upon our slender 
means, in the vain hope that his authorship was 
to bring us such a golden harvest How little 
we knew then of its uncertainty or precarioua- 
ness; or that his precious health, and perhaps 
life, would be the sacrifice. As a last resort he 
has gone to a wanner clime, to which, but for 
our straitened means I would have accompanied 
him, and it would kill him, I think, if he knew 
that by his trast in a fillain we had lost all upon 
which both of us depended, and that I was re¬ 
duced to such straits to obtain the means of 
living. I have removed to this miserable attic, 
sold everything that I can possibly spare, and 
yet— Ah, there is Arthur's old trunk that he 
brought from home 1 Wouldn't that bring some¬ 
thing ? I wonder what rubbish is in it ?" And 
she took out a key, opened the trunk, and laid 
out the contents upon the miserable bed. r 
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As the did so, her eye again fell upon the 
staring capitals, “ Boy wanted/* 

“ I declare, that paragraph tyrants me; and 
sure enough, here is quite a decent suit to clothe 
that boy—the same that Arthur wore when he 
first came to the city fire years ago. Who knows 
but that an over-ruling Providence has purposely 
placed these things in my way, to keep me from 
perdition or death. But I will not think of that: 
What do they want of a boy, I should like to 
know, that I couldn't do just as well 1 Answer 
the devil's call for 'copy,' run errands from 
morning till night! Ay, and read manuscript to 
the lazy, yawning editor, i. e., decipher such un¬ 
intelligible hieroglyphics as puzzle him, and 
would make a monkey laugh. Does a printer's 
boy do that! I believe I could do all that, 
though, with the privilege of getting a maledic¬ 
tion once in an hour or two, better than stitching 
to the tune of Hood's * Bong of the Shirt;' and 
Arthur used to say I had a peculiar knack at 
guessing out the meaning of cabalistic charac¬ 
ters, and making sense out of nonsense, which I 
got, no doubt, by copying law papers for Uncle 
Hamilton. How much and how often I have 
tried in vain to get employment soiled to my sex 
and condition, during the past few weeks, Heaven 
only knows, and I cannot believe I shall forfeit 
its favor by playing the fictitious role of a boy. 
I will, I must try it, whether I suooeed or not; 
and upon the whole, I think I should like that 
freedom and independence that are supposed to 
belong of right to the pantaloons," said she, 
s miling . 

Having come to this conclusion, the young 
lady proceeded to invest herself soberly in the 
strange garments; but she could not help smil¬ 
ing when she took a survey of herself in a bit 
of cracked minor, and saw how nearly she re¬ 
sembled her brother, when a bright active boy of 
sixteen—all bat the hair. It went dreadfully 
against the grain to clip those dark, shining 
carls; bat she did it*-for necessity is a stern 
master—it was a struggle of life and death with 
her, and she must hesitate at no means that 
would insure success. After surveying herself to 
see that all was right, and marching up and 
down awhile to get need to $e feeling of the 
strange garments, and get her courage up to the 
sticking point, she set out upon her mission. 

The editor of an exceedingly popular weekly 
as well as daily journal was sitting in his office, 
pen in hand, poring over a pile of manuscript, 
aud trying to gather his ideas into a focus, for a 
spicy leader, during the pauses of a nervous 
headache, when our boy, with a trembling heart, 
was ushered into his presence. 

.% 
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"Boy, sir!" echoed the obsequious servitor, 
sententiously. 

The editor looked up scowlingly, for he had 
just caught an idea,and did not like to be disturbed. 

"You advertised for a boy, sir," said she, 
tremblingly. 

" Yes. You are the fourth who has applied 
for the place to-day." And with a keen, search¬ 
ing glance from a pair of sharp gray eyes, she 
was told to sit down and wait. 

The boy's courage fell yet a good many de¬ 
grees lower at this, and if her case had been one 
whit lees desperate, she would have made a hasty 
retreat. As it was, she dropped into a seat, with 
pale cheek and downcast eyes, and it was some 
time before she again ventured to raise them. 
He paid no heed to her, however, but continued 
to write rapidly for half an hoar or more before 
he deigned to bestow upon her the least notice. 
But this was a benefit to her, as it gave her time 
to collect her thoughts, and examine his physi¬ 
ognomy and surroundings. At last he turned 
upon her suddenly, and said: 

" You want a place, do you ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" What are your qualifications !" 

" Such as I thought would suit you, sir. I 
can read, write, and ran." 

" Good things; but let us see about the first," 
and he passed her a book of selections. 

Now Alioe Hamlin was one of the finest 
readers in the world, with a pleasant, sweet-toned 
voice, an agreeable expression, and a face that 
would light up eloquently when she read or con¬ 
versed, and the fascination of her looks and 
tones was not lost npon our bachelor editor, 
even though he thought her a boy. 

" That will do," he said, after several trials; 

" but here is where you ail foil. If you can read 
these, you would indeed be a treasure to me just 
now;" and he passed her over a handful of the 
knottiest kind of manuscripts, which to his evi¬ 
dent astonishment she deciphered at once. 

The man's forehead relaxed its frown, and a 
genial smile broke over his face, as be said: 

" Yon will do, if we oaa come to terms. 
What is your name !" 

" Alis—Alison Hamlin, sir," she said, with a 
bright blush, for, strange to say, she had not be¬ 
fore thought of a change of name. 

" Have yon friends in the city, or re¬ 
commendations f" 

" Neither. I came to the city but a few months 
ago, to live with an only brother. He wag 
obliged to go south, on account Offe#ng health; 
we lost our property soon after, so I am obliged 
to do as I can." 
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" We usually require recommendations," and 
he looked her over searchingly. 

The bright brown eyes filled with tears, and 
fell for an instant before his steady gaze, and 
the cheek crimsoned; but they were raised again 
with an assurance bom of the necessities of the 
hour, as she said: 

" I could judge of a man's talents, capability, 
or honesty, better by his countenance than his 
recommendations. The latter might be forged, 
the former never." 

"Perhaps you are right," said the editor, 
laughing. " You are a queer boy, and I suppose 
hare been sitting here all this time, spaniel-like, 
reading my ugly countenance." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well, what did you make of it ?" 

The dimples came into the comers of her 
mouth, as she said: 

" You looked sick, and harassed, and stem 
enough; but I would trust to your generosity, 
or kindness of heart." 

" Well, you shall not trust in vain, boy. I like 
you so well that I will dispense with the recom¬ 
mendations, and shall try and give you reason 
to believe you were right." 

After the terms were concluded upon, Alice 
went home with lighter heart, and the next day 
she entered upon her new duties, and anew phase 
of life. She found that the continued illness of 
the junior editor was the cause of the " boy's " 
being wanted, and that Mr. Morley, the senior, 
who was a gentleman of thirty-five, or so, with 
superior ability, but infirm health, was indeed 
over-worked, and harassed enough by his double 
duty, and very much in need of an assistant. 
Piles of unanswered letters, and unexamined 
manuscripts had accumulated, and everything 
about the office was in the utmost confusion; for 
the senior had not been in the habit of attending 
to such matters as taking care of the odds and 
ends, and doing the office drudgery generally; but 
devoted his time to writing, and obtaining gen¬ 
eral information. 

He had expected only temporary and partial 
relief from a boy; but somehow, with her wo¬ 
man’s tact and ingenuity, joined to untiring pa¬ 
tience and perseverance, things about the office 
in a very few days began to assume quite a 
different aspect, and the editor looked with aston¬ 
ishment upon the immense amount of business 
performed in one day by that " strange boy." 
Heaps of letters were answered, interminable 
manuscripts waded through, large quantities of 
papers filed? and put in their proper places, and 
everything reduced to better system than had 
ever been known in the office before; and all 


without the least noise or confusion, or bother'to 
the gentleman, who, though constantly occupied, 
was yet made dijply conscious of what was going 
on, by an occasional low-toned inquiry, as well 
as by the gradual accession of comfort and free¬ 
dom from harassing cares that had so unexpect¬ 
edly come to him. He seldom spoke to her at 
first, except upon the business of the office; but 
after awhile, upon rare occasions, he would con¬ 
verse with her quite genially, each time with a 
growing Wonder and admiration of the boy’s 
abilities, and stock of general information. 
Where did you get such a tact for office work ? 
Why, you are as handy as a woman," he said 
to her one day. 

Alice had now got used to his abrupt ways, 
and the feeling of her strange garments; but this 
feminine allusion brought the blushes to her 
cheek, and for the moment disconcerted her. 

" I used to sort and file law papers for my 
guardian at home, and later, since I came to the 
city I have copied manuscript a great deal for my 
brother, who was an author." 

" Indeed ! What was his name ?" 

" Arthur Hamlin, sir." 

" Ah, I remember him; you resemble him, 
too. Light literature, wasn't it? Very light, 
Blake said; but Blake was sick and cross then, 
and perhaps too festidious. Look in that drawer 
of waste papers yonder, and see if you can find 
any of his productions." 

Alice readily found them, for they were in her 
own handwriting, and she had happened to come 
upon them a few days before, and sighed over 
the broken hopes they involved, and when Mr. 
Morley asked her with unusual interest and con¬ 
descension to read them, she was careful todo her 
beet. He interrupted her several times with ex¬ 
pressions of admiration, and at the end exclaimed: 

" Why, what was Blake thinking of? It is 
really excellent." 

Alice’s eyes glistened with tears, as she said, 
" I knew that you were kind and generous—" 

" There’s no generosity about it I look at 
these things in a purely business point of view. 
The story is admirable, and shall be published 
and paid for; and if you have any more as good 
at home, why bring them along." 

"Thank you a thousand times," said Bhc, 
tearfally. 

"No thanks; but did your brother write 
much ?" 

" Yes; but he was unknown, and his writiogs 
were not very highly appreciated. I have a 
number of his articles at home that I think tot¬ 
ter than half that get into the papers; but you, 
perhaps, would think differently." 
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“ I hare considerable respect for your judg¬ 
ment, Alison, and we will see what they are 
like." 

The papers were brought, highly approved, 
and paid for; a kindness that touched Alice the 
more deeply in that she had heard from her 
brother, who was slowly improving, and 
she was trying to send him a remittance. 
From that time a mote confidential inter 
coarse grew np between the two, thougl 
neither coaid have told why. Alice found m 
happier place than the grim office, and its as* 
dations; and oar editor felt lost, and a stroi 
sense of loss, whenever the boy was away, an] 
he returned again. And when more at leisi 
than usual, he would sometimes sit for an hi 
tipped back in his chair, with his feet u] 
another, and eyes half shut, listening entrant 
to the clear, bell-like tones of her voice, 
watching the play of expression upon her exquil 
ite features, as she read some grand old poem 
romance, or even dry political speech or disquisiJ 
tion. And often after office hours he would ask 
her home with him to his hold, to dinner or tea, 
and spend an hour or two in quiet conversation. 

Alice was fully aware of what misconstructions 
would be put upon their interviews, were it 
known that she was a woman ; but she trusted to 
her disguise, and was only too happy to enjoy 
them. It seemed strange to her, though, and 
himself, even, that he should form such a friend¬ 
ship for a mere boy, a lad of half his years, and 
few of his educational advantages, but so it was. 

It was early autumn when she entered the 
office, the winter was over and gone, and one 
morning in early spring the editor came in, and 
as usual found a good fire, the office swept and 
dusted, and his boy at the desk, busily engaged 
in writing. 

41 Good morning, Alison," said he, pleasantly. 

“ I have been over to see Blake. He is decidedly 
better at lost, and thinks he shall be able to go to 
work again in a few days." 

44 And then you will want me no longer," 
gasped Alice. And she turned very pale, and 
at the desk to prevent herself from 

t Morely saw the look, and the act, and 
stepped quickly forward. 

44 Do yon really like your place and your em¬ 
ployment so much ?" he questioned. 

44 Ay, and my employer more than either," she 
ottered, impulsively, and blushing at the words 
as soon as they were spoken. 

44 Do not be alarmed, then, for there are so few 
in the world that do that, that I cannot afford to 
lose one. Blake has xooeived the offer of a bet* 



than I can give him, and will notxome 
to the office. To tell the truth, boy, you 
worth quite as much to mg as lie ever was, 
i the exception of writing pn editorial 
occasionally." * 

44 How do yon know but that I could do 
that V* 

44 1 think not; few possess or acquire the 
gift." \ 

44 What will you have—the one you Ipoke of 
upon the condition of the times generally, or 
something else V * And with a blush, and ^mile, 
she passed him the paper upon which sha^wus 
engaged at his entrance, with ink as yet scartptiy 
dry upon the last page. I 

44 Bravo !” exclaimed Mr. Morley, laughfog, 
as he ran his eye over the page. 44 1 coulon t 
have done it better myself. Did you really W 
thia, boy?" 

44 Certainly, sir. They used to say I hid 
some knack at composition at school, and lire 
been trying my hpnd at it a little lately. 14 

44 Why didn’t I know you had such a talent 
before ?" 

44 1 hardly knew it myself." 

44 But what are you trying to do with it 1" 

44 Just practising a little to get my hand jn," 
said Alice, blushingly. ■ 

44 1 see it all,” said the editor, with a searching 
glance. 44 You have looked weary and worii of 
late. You are sitting np nights, after a nard 
day’s work, striving to realize some ambitious 
dream of authorship. You must not doj so. 
You are too young. You will soon sacrifice 
your health, as your brother has done." 

44 But in a case of necessity, sir—" 

44 What necessity, I would like to know ? 

I not pay you enough for your support ?’’ . 

44 Yes, and much more, more than I daiWl 
hope for." 

44 But you wear the same old clothes 
live in obscure lodgings—you go to no place 
amasement—tell me, wont you, for what you 
are denying yourself all the pleasures of 
youth ?” 

44 1 hate to plague you with my troubles, Mr. 
Morley." 

44 It is no plague. I like to have those about 
me give me their confidence." 

44 Well, sir, you know that my brother is sick, 
needing many comforts in a foreign land, where 
gold melts away like dew before the sun." 

44 Ay, you told me as much before.’’ 

44 Well, he thought he took money enough out 
with him to last until his return; but it was gone 
before he hardly realized the fact, and twice hi 
has written for more—the last time saying 
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wanted quite a large sum to bring him home in 
the early summer, supposing all this time that 
be had enough in the hands of a trusted friend to 
make him quite independent of surrounding 
circumstances. But that friend has failed. We 
have lost all our dependence; but I dared not 
tell him so yet, through fear that the shock might 
kill him. So what was I to do but contrive 
some way to supply the sufficiency ?*' 

“ You should have come to me/’ 

44 I had no claim upon you, sir. You had paid 
all and more than I had earned, and there was 
no one else upon whom I could rely/' 

“ But what did you do ?" 

44 I wrote.” 

“What, pray?" 

“ Can you tell me who is the author of 4 Golden 
Dreams V " 

41 What, that long serial we begun to day ?" 

“ The same, sir." 

44 You are not the author of that splendid 
story—the lady whom ill health prevented from 
calling to make the arrangement V* 

44 I believe so/* And Alice laughed and 
blushed as she took the correspondence from her 
pocket and presented it to him. 

“I will confess myself nonplussed and im¬ 
posed on. For you recollect I told you that I 
could see the feminine characteristics sticking but 
all over it But tell me why you deceived me 
so ? Couldn’t you have come to me in your own 
character just as well?" 

44 1 feared you would despise the article com¬ 
ing from a mere boy; and besides, a little mys¬ 
tery is sometimes a benefit to an author, is it 
not ?" 

44 Perhaps. But how you must have enjoyed 
the freedom of my comments. Authors don’t 
often have so fine an opportunity to hear them¬ 
selves cot up,’’ said he, laughing. 

44 You were very kind, and I thank you," said 
Alice, tearfully; 44 and in accepting what has 
caused me so much care and anxiety, you have 
relieved my mind from a great burthen." 

Mr. Morley chided her for risking her health 
and life in the night watches that the article must 
have cost her, yet he could not help admiring 
the self-sacrificing devotion that led to it. 

44 The world attributes all the nobleness, gen¬ 
erosity and self-devotion in the universe to weak, 
vain, frivolous woman; but give me a man or a 
boy for the display of such sentiments," he 
thought, and in consideration of this he gave her 
an extra fifty dollars for the story, for which 
Alice was sufficiently grateful. 

The mail that carped Arthur his remittance, 
in due time brought Alice his reply, and she was 


rejoicing in heart at the near prospect of his re¬ 
turn, With renewed health and brighter hopes, 
when a circumstance happened that changed the 
aspect of everything materially. In taking ont 
her handkerchief, one day, as she was about to 
leave the office upon some errand, Arthur’s last 
letter came out without her observing it. Mr. 
Morley was absorbed at the time, and did not 
notice it; but rising for something not long after, 
he observed and picked it up, to see what it 
was. 

44 Some office paper, I suppose— Ay, an 
open letter. 4 Miss Alice Hamlin, No. 510 
Cherry Street,’ W. I. postmark. Alice Hamlin, 
who can that be? Patron or correspondent? 
510 1 As I live that is Alison's number! What 
does it all mean ?" And eagerly opening the 
mysterious epistle, our editor read as follows: 

44 Havana, Cuba, Maj 26,1868. 

44 Dbab Bistbb Alic a:—You can’t imagine 
how glad I was to hear from you and receive 
that welcome remittance, for my money was all 
gone; I was beset with duns on every side, and 
expected every moment to be turned out of doors 
by my landlady. I had sought in vain for em¬ 
ployment, retrenched every expense, and sold my 
watch and most valuable effects to satisfy my 
grasping creditors, and but for this timely relief, 
must have shipped as a foremast hand, and run 
away to avoid paying a few small debts. I 
feared you were ill, that my letter had mis* 
carried, or that there was some trouble with 
Harding about getting the money; hot 1 did not 
blame you, dearest sister, for I knew you would 
do all you could for me, at the earliest possible 
moment. My health is very much improved, 
and now that I have the means, shall come home 
at once, and you may expect me by the next 
steamer. Yours, now and ever, 

“Abthub Hamlin." 

There conld be but one solution to all this; 
and we wont say our bachelor editor’s heart 
didn't give a bound as the truth flashed over 
him, or that he was very angry at the thought 
that the boy he had befriended so much, who had 
been his constant and almost only companion for 
months, who had grown into his affections, and 
won his admiration as boy never had done before, 
was a girl after all! What a goose he had been 
not to have known it all the time. He remem¬ 
bered now that she had revealed herself in a 
dozen different ways, had he but thought of it, 
and he wondered now that he had been blind so 
long. He had half a mind to wait and amnte 
himself by seeing when and how she would re¬ 
veal herself; but he was too eager for the denoue¬ 
ment to do this, and besides, he jndged rightly in 
supposing that she would drop the character and 
disappear without explanation, when her brother 
returned, for such had indeed been her intention. 
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People who called (hat afternoon tboaght oar 
editor wonderfully absent-minded; but his wan¬ 
dering wits came back from their wool-gathering 
when Alice retained in the evening. Waiting 
till the evening’s work was done, and they were 
about to quit the office, he turned to her suddenly 
and said: 

44 Have yon lost anything lately, Alison ?” 

44 Not that I know of." And Alice put her hand 
to her pocket, bat without revealing her loss. 

44 Does this belong to yen ?” And he re¬ 
garded her with a keen, searching glance as he 
gave her the letter. 

She took it carelessly, bat the instant she 
glanced at the superscription, and then up to his 
face, she knew that he had discovered the truth, 
and crimsoning to the roots of her hair, and 
overcome by an impulse of shame, she turned 
without a word, and was leaving the office, when 
a firm hand was laid upon her arm. 

44 Do not go, Alice, or grieve that the troth is 
revealed to me,” said Mr. Morley, earnestly. 
44 1 know your motives, and what were your ne- 
comities too well to blame you very severely. 
But you must have known that it was a danger¬ 
ous experiment.” 

44 My choice was between that, starvation and 
the streets,” sobbed Alice, shuddering at the re¬ 
membrance ; 44 and now you can disgrace and 
tarn me oat again, if you wish sad she sank 
into a seat and buried her face in her hands. 

44 Alice, have I ever given you reason to wrong 
me thus V* said Mr. Morley, m a deeply agitated 
voice. 

44 No, no; you have been all that is noble, 
kind and generous, and for my sake, as well as 
your own, you will keep my secret, and shield my 
name from obloquy.” 

44 Tour trust in me shall not be in vain, 
Alice.” 

44 But I must leave you. You will not have s 
woman in your office, knowingly.” 

44 Yet I cannot spare yon, Alice. You have 
done me a world of good, and almost saved my 
life by coming here, and now I cannot begin to 
do without you.” 

44 But you must, for Arthur is coming home, 
and I would not have him know—” She had 
hashed her sobs, but the expression of his face, 
as she looked up, made her herirsta 

44 Alice,” he said, in a tone that was eloquent 
with emotion, u if I know myself, the world 
would be a blank to me if yon should leave me 
forever. 0, stay with me always, and become 
my wife.” 

44 But you hate women. You despise the 
whole sex.” 


| 44 1 hate their vanity and folly; you have none 

I of it, and if yon could but return a tithe of the 
deep love I bear you, I could worship the whole 
I of them for your sake. You know me well, and 
that I am many yean your senior, and knowing 
this, can you love me well enough to be my 
wife?” 

Alice looked up into the strong manly face 
that bent over her, to read its anxious solicitude 
for her fever; but still she doubted. 

44 You know my poverty and dependence,” she 

said, 44 and it is pity alone that you feel for 

_ _ »» 
me. 

44 No, by my hopes of heaven! For years a 
lonely-hearted man, I felt the magnetism of your 
presence, though I knew not all the causes, from 
the moment you first eoitred the office. But I 
see how it is. You cannot return my affection, 
and say in your heart that the bright spring and 
the dreary autumn were never designed for the 
same place in the seasons. My age and plain 
person,” said he, sorrowfully, 44 are—” 

44 No objections with me,” said Alice, impul¬ 
sively. 44 Did you think I could not see the no¬ 
ble soul through its plain outward setting 1 Or 
that all your kindness and generosity were lost 
upon me ? No, Mr. Morley, I have seen and 
frit it all, as an impulsive woman most, and for 
months I have been conscious of such a deep 
and absorbing love for yon as I had never frit for 
another.” 

44 Thank God for the precious gift, my dar¬ 
ting,” he said, as the blushing face was hid for 
a brief moment upon the bosom to which she 
was prsssed so tenderly. “ Life will bloom anew 
for me, if this x is true, dear Alice.” 

44 But you know my poverty, my inferiority of 
intellect when compared with your own,” she 
murmured. 

44 Not a word of that. I value you above the 
wealth of the Indies, and in intellect few women 
can compare with you.” 

Need we say that Arthur Hamlin, upon his re¬ 
turn to the north, took the 44 boy's ” place in the 
office as a junior partner in the firm, or that 
Alice was joined in another and a dearer part¬ 
nership with the chief or senior partner of the 
establishment* 


Scientific Fact. 

From discoveries made by the prism, which can 
write in lines in the spectrum of any flame the 
names of the metals or other elements which enter 
into its composition, we' know that all the planets, 
primary and secondary, are illuminated from the 
same source, and, what is more remarkable, the at¬ 
mosphere of the son contains the vapors of several 
of the. metals with which.we are acquainted. 
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“Mother!” exclaimed Julie Greene, as we 
three, Mrs. Greene, Julie, and I, were sitting at 
work in Julie’s pretty boudoir—“why is it that 
Miss Marchmont always wears that horrid brown 
silk dress ? I declare I’m really distressed with 
seeing it so often!” 

Mrs. Greene looked a mild reproof at her 
daughter before she replied. 

“Miss Marchmont has a reason for wearing 
the garment you affect to despise, Julie; and if 
yon two creatures can keep quiet long enough to 
listen, I will tell yon something of Helen March- 
moot's life history.” 

The grave manner of Mrs. Greene checked 
our gaiety; we drew our chairs to her side and 
begged her to begin at once. 

“ Seventeen years ago,” she proceeded, “ Hel¬ 
en Marchmont and I were schoolmates. We 
were reared amid the brown hills of New Hamp¬ 
shire, far up toward the spires of the White 
Mountains. Two old gray farm houses held our 
childhood ; and the long stretch of meadow land 
on the banks of the Saco, was oar play ground. 
We were very gay and happy in those days, and 
as we grew to girlhood, like Julie, there, we en¬ 
tertained a profound horror for old maids. 

“At sixteen, Helen was the belle of the village, 
the liveliest at all our merry makings, and the 
admired of both old and young. Indeed, in my 
whole life, I have seldom seen' one more beauti¬ 
ful than Helen Marchmont, at the time of which 
I speak. Traces of her loveliness yet remain, 
hat so marred by years and sorrow, that few who 
Anew her then, would recognize her in the pale 
sad woman of to-day. She was three years my 
junior, and having enjoyed the advantages of 
two years’ schooling at B— Academy, she was 
greatly my superior in intellect as well as beauty. 
But her spirit was even more beautiful than her 
person. Had her face been unattractive, a stran¬ 
ger would have been insensibly drawn towards 
her by the sweetness of her voice, and the gentle- 
* ness of her demeanor. Did yon ever think, my 
dear girls, that there are those whom the world 
calls plain and unlovely, set apart of God, who 
seeth not as man sees—as the objects of his espe¬ 
cial love and care ? The soul is the true index 
of beauty, and I have much pleasure in thinking 
that in heaven all will be merged in eternal beau¬ 
ty and youth! 

“ Before Helen was seventeen, she had many 
offers of marriage from youog men highly es¬ 


teemed by her friends, but she encouraged them 
not; her whole affections were given to Arthur 
Richardson—the only son of a poor widow, who 
resided in our vietnity. Arthur was well worthy 
of the distinction bestowed upon him by the 
village belle, for a nobler hearted fellow never 
existed; but he was the child of poverty, and 
with this meagre patrimony he inherited a pride 
as haughty as that of a crowned prince. 

“ He loved the peerless Helen with his whole 
soul, hut he could not brook the idea of taking 
her from a home of cemfort, if not of luxury, to 
the stem life of toil and poverty which lay spread 
out before him. Many and fierce were the strag¬ 
gles between love and reason; but his pride con¬ 
quered every other feeling, and it all ended in 
his espousing the resolution of going to sea. A 
brother of his dead father was largely engaged 
in the India trade, and this uncle gave him the 
offer of a supercargo’s situation on board a mer¬ 
chant vessel which traded between New York 
and Singapore. It was very hard to leave his 
widowed mother to her loneliness; very hard to 
part with his fhir Helen ; but young Richardson 
had before him the prospect of carving his way 
to fortune, and the thought of what should come 
afterwards buoyed him up through the solemn 
parting. His heart was full, but he left his na¬ 
tive village without a sigh or a tear. 

“Helen was very grave and quiet for some 
months after his departure, but soon her natural¬ 
ly sunshiny disposition emerged from the cloud, 
and again she was the life and pride of the vil¬ 
lage. Arthur had been absent two years; and 
one fine September morning as Helen and I 
were picking over the ripe whortleberries we had 
gathered on the mountain the previous day, the 
yard gate opened hurriedly, and in another mo¬ 
ment Helen was in the anas of her lover I Ho 
had returned for a brief visit of ten days; then 
he was to go away once more, to be absent eigh¬ 
teen months only, and then—The happy blush 
on Helen’s cheek spoke eloquently of what would 
take place then. 

“ While he had been away Arthur had pros¬ 
pered ; already he had quite a little fortune in¬ 
vested in trade—a little more of successful labor, 
and he would give Helen a home of luxury, and 
gratify her every wish. The morning of bis de¬ 
parture arrived. Helen was very sad, but calm 
and hopeful. She doubted not his return; she 
had feith to believe that all would be well. 
When he came to bid her farewell, he put into 
her hand a package, saying: 

“ ‘ Dear Helen, I want you to wear this, to 
please me. It is my choice, for it is just the 
color of your own bright hair. And some serene 
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Sabbath day I shall come home to find my dar- 
liag in the dress I brought her from beyond sea/ 

“And folding her to his bosom with many a 
passionate kiss, Arthnr Richardson went away 
once more. When Helen opened the package, 
she found amid the folds of tissue paper, a piece 
of soft, glistening brown India satin. She laid 
it away carefully; and although I often question¬ 
ed her as to when it was to make its appearance 
in our little church, she always smiled quietly, 
and evaded the subject But I knew very well 
that she intended it should be her bridal robe, 
and she would not have it made until near the 
•time of Arthur's expected return. 

"The probationary eighteen months rolled 
away—daily was the good ship Sarah Jane ex¬ 
pected to arrive in port. The brown satin was 
fitted by the village dress-maker; and quiet 
preparations went on in the Marchmont house¬ 
hold for a wedding. The guests were bidden; 
the bridal loaf frosted white as snow, and the 
two bridesmaids, of whom I was one, were on 
tip-toe for the festivities which would follow the 
performance of the ceremony. 

" The Sarah Jane was expected on Tuesday, 
and by Saturday night we might look for Ar¬ 
thur in Milville. Railways were things unknown, 
or comparatively so, in our region, and the jour¬ 
ney from Boston must be performed in an old- 
fashioned stage coach. Saturday came—a clear, 
cloudless day in April, and by especial invita¬ 
tion, I went over to pass the time with Helen, 
until Arthur's arrival. She was flushed and 
smiling, a little anxious, but very happy, and so 
beautiful! I could scarcely keep my admiring 
eyes off her face all through the cool bright af¬ 
ternoon, and when, at eventide, she arrayed her¬ 
self in the brown satin, and with a crimson shawl 
around her stood by my side on the eastern 
piazza waiting the coming of the stage, I could 
not refrain from clasping my arms around her, 
and exclaiming—* dear Helen, how beautiful 
yon are!' She smiled her own sweet, gentle 
smile, as she replied : 

"‘lam glad of it, Mary; glad for kU sake.’ 

"The sun set—the shadows deepened and 
thickened. I remember that the wind, which 
had been all day a western zephyr, changed to 
the east, and blew up cold, white columns of 
mist from the river; and the blue translucent 
heavens were clothed in the vestments of purple 
gray. I shuddered—Helen wrapped her shawl 
around me—and directly we heard afar off down 
the valley, the shrill blast of the stage horn. 
This the weird sound broke up the silence of 
the forests, and was echoed faintly from the 
gins among the mountains, till to my excited j 


ears it sounded like nothing else but a death 
wail. The light in Helen's eye grew deeper; 
her cheek took a warmer tinge. 

"‘Dear Arthur,' she said, dreamily—‘he 
hears it, too 1 I will listen to the wild sound for 
his sake.' 

" We both went down and leaned on the gate 
that opened upon the highway. Not a doubt 
crossed her mind; she looked for his ooming 
with the tender faith with which a child waits its 
mother's good night kiss. The lumbering old 
vehicle came slowly up the hill. The meek, 
white-faced horse that led the team, glanced be¬ 
nevolently in our direction, and then came the 
brown bays, the delight of the good old driver's 
heart, bringing up foe rear. 

" But the white-faced horse and the sleek 
brown bays punned their way without halting— 
there was only a single passenger, and she was 
an old woman returning from a visit to Dover. 
The coachman's cheery ‘ good even, girls,' foil 
on ean that heard not, for as the vacant stage 
rattled by, a cold trembling seized npon Helen, 
and it required all my strength to support her 
into the house. 

" From that hour hope was dead in her heart. 
She gave all up! She looked for nothing—ex¬ 
pected nothing. A long illness confined her to 
her bed for a fall year; we all mourned for her 
as for the dead, and the old physician who at¬ 
tended her pronounced her recovery impossible. 
But contrary to foe expectations of every one, 
just a year from the day she had expected to be 
wedded, she rallied, and in time she was once 
move able to move about foe house. 

"About this time I was married, and removed 
to my present heme, and two years afterwards, 
Helen by foe death of her parents was left alone. 
Mrs. Richardson had died some months previous¬ 
ly. There was no tie to bind Helen to Milville, 
and that she might be near the friend of her girl¬ 
hood/she disposed of the old homestead, and 
came to this city, where, after a time, she pur¬ 
chased the stone cottage she now occupies. Ar¬ 
thur Richardson never came back; foe vessel in 
which he sailed was never beard from after she 
left Singapore, and in all probability his grave 
was made in the ocean depths. 

“ Though many wealthy and gifted men have 
bowed befofe Helen Marchmont's purity and 
goodness, and besought her favor, she has re¬ 
mained faithful to her first love. 8he is waiting 
very patiently for foe reunion which she believes 
will take place above. And every Sabbath, in 
memory of this lost love, when she goes to foe 
place of worship, she wean his parting gift—the 
j brown satin dress. She is wealthy, and might 
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flaunt in her velvets and diamonds if she chose, 
bat she is content to wear always the now faded 
and old garment, which her dead lover selected 
for her bridal array. There, girls, you have the 
story of an old maid's life—are you satisfied that 
there is such a thing as a woman being true to a 
memory which keeps her forever from wander¬ 
ing after other idols ?" 

There were tears in Julie's eyes; and I felt 
my own lips quiver, as I thought of the pure 
devotedness of this pale mourner. For sixteen 
years she had wandered among the broken 
shrines of her altars—-what charm could life 
hold for her, that she did not cast the fickle 
possession away ? 

Two years afterwards, while I was again a 
visitor at Mrs. Greene's house, I remembered 
the story of Miss Marchmont, and hastened to 
inquire of my hostess concerning the beautiful 
heroine. A smile lighted up the lady's face as 
I mentioned the name. 

“ Miss Marchmont no longer exists," she said. 

“ Dead!" I exclaimed, shocked by her reply. 

“ Not dead, bat married I and more than that 
—she is the wife of her first and only love 1” 

“ But he was lost—" 

“ So we all supposed. But it turned oat quite 
differently. He retained about twelve months 
ago. The ship in which he expected to sail to 
New York was captured by a piratical craft, and 
Arthur Richardson was thrown into a Spanish 
dungeon, from which he did not make his es¬ 
cape for ten years; and than he was taken to 
Australia by the captain of an emigrant ship. 
There he labored incessantly to retrieve his shat¬ 
tered fortune, writing often to Helen, lettere foil 
of love and trust, which, of course, owing to her 
change of residence, she never reoetved. After 
three years he found himself a rich man, and 
without delay, he set out for the States. He 
visited MilviUe, to find only his mother's grate, 
and to hear the tidings that Helen had wedded a 
gentleman in the city, whither she had gone at 
the death of her parents. Heart-sick, and reck¬ 
less of himself, the wanderer took refuge in the 
far West, and engaged in trade. Coming about 
a year ago, to this city, to purchase a supply of 
goods, he met me in the street. A recognition 
ensued—explanations and revelations; and if 
you can, picture to yourself die meeting between 
those two so long severed. Arthur Richardson 
was the master of an immense fortune, and Hel 
en herself was in receipt of a handsome income, 
but she was married in the identical brown satin 
dress that was wont to excite Julie's ridicule. 
Helen is happy, and deserves ft. God bless her!" 
"▲men!" I responded softly—"Amen I" 


[Translated from tbs French for Ballou's Monthly.] 

THE POWBEH PLOT OF DUBLIN* 

A DXflPXXATX DEED. 

BT ANNE T. WILD OX. 


At the treaty of peace in 1814, all the French 
prisoners who were found on board the prison- 
ship at Kingston, in Ireland, were restored to 
liberty. Almost all crossed, on the morning of 
their deliverance, St. George’s Channel to return 
to France. In the small number of those who 
did not manifest the same eagerness to regain 
their native country, Dublin has preserved the 
names of ensigns Celestin and Xavier; these 
were two orphans, who by birth belonged rather 
to the sea than to the land, and who, having no 
memories of maternal caresses, village bells, or 
betrothals, suspended by the conscription, thought 
Dublin as good a place of residence as any other, 
and resolved to remain, at least temporarily, in 
that magnificent and hospitable city. 

They had, besides, a more important reason 
which led them to take humble lodgings in Dub¬ 
lin. During their long captivity they had profit¬ 
ed by a remarkable talent at carving of wood; 
they had made an entire museum, consisting of 
detached pieces, representing each some scene 
visible from their floating prison; and certainly, 
the accident of their position had been very fa¬ 
vorable, for nature and art have lavished superb 
landscapes between Kingston and Dublin to the 
promontory of Howth Hill. 

Our two sailors hoped to make a fortune by 
exhibiting this museum in the capital of Ireland, 
and especially to promote the politic munificence 
of some rich gentleman who should buy this fine 
piece of art at an enormous price. Celestin and 
Xavier had not a shilling in their pockets; but 
they would not have sold their museum for twen¬ 
ty thousand pounds sterling; in their self-love as 
authors, they estimated their capital at four 
times its value, at least They hired a room on 
the ground floor of Christ's Church square, and 
placarded this sign: 

GREAT ATTRACTION. 

COMB AND SEE ALL THB WONDERS OF THB 
BAT AND CITT OF DUBLIN I 

This flower of the land , thie pearl of the tea! 

A SHILLING A TICKET. 

In England crowds are never wanting at ex¬ 
hibitions. Their receipts were superb. Celestin 
and Xavier dreamed golden dreams ; in a week 
they already bad in their coffers a hundred 
pounds sterling in five pound bills. They saw 
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themselves with a million at the end of the year, 
for their plan was to visit all the great cities of 
England, and to ret am to France in a post-chaise 
and with two lacqueys. 

Chance or malice destroyed these fine projects 
in a twinkling. * The masemm of Celestin and 
Xavier was burned: they themselves almost lost 
their lives in attempting to save it. The present 
mode of insurance was then very little known in 
Dnblin. Besides, our two soldiers would not 
thought of taking this precaution. 

They lost all, even their hundred pounds in 
bank bills; they had only two or three sovereigns 
left; enough to last them in bread a fortnight. 
While desperate with their recent loss, they 
chanced to be crossing the bridge of St. Stephen; 
under their feet rolled the river Liffey, now 
swollen with a freshet. The sailors cast their 
eyes upon the yellow and turbid waters and then 
eyed each other. 

“ I understand you,” said Xavier; '* we are 
destined to perish in fresh water. Let us em¬ 
brace each other, and so be it.” 

They sprang upon the parapet of the bridge. 
Closely folding their arms over their breasts, as 
if to express an energetic resolution not to swim, 
like sea-wolves as they were, they threw them¬ 
selves head first into the Liffey. The noise made 
by the double fell aroused a pack of Newfound¬ 
land dogs who had recently been stationed at 
the end of the bridge by an Irish philanthropist, 
for the purpose of saving lives. The active ani¬ 
mals readied the water almost at the same time 
with Celestin and Xavier. The two sailors were 
Mined by vigorous mouths; but as their project 
Of suicide was irrevocable, they struggled ener¬ 
getically against their deliverers. Men and dogs 
rose to the surface, and in the contest which fol¬ 
lowed, the dogs had become nearly exhausted, 
and would have lost their lives, had not Celestin 
and Xavier, suddenly touched with compassion 
for these noble beasts, swam with them to the 
bank and saved them from death. 

Unintentionally and by mistake they had also 
saved themselves. The gathering crswd of wit¬ 
nesses to the scene gave its admiration to the 
dogs and its pity to the saflon. But the latter, 
whose long imprisonment had incapacitated them 
for labor, and who had persuaded themselves 
that the destruction of their museum was not the 
result of accident, and therefore saw an enemy 
in every one around, believing that they bad no 
longer a duty to felfil or a punishment to fear, 
concocted an Infernal plot against the city of 
Dublin which had perse cu ted them by fire and 
by water. 

M listen, Xavier,” said Celestin; “ I have 


heard in my youth the story of M. de Roux, a 
merchant of Marseilles. M. de Roux, like our¬ 
selves, had reason to complain of the English. 
He was a wealthy individual, who had lent money 
to Louis XVI.; the extent of his fortune was 
not known. He had a fleet of twenty merchant 
vessels, and I know not bow many privateers. 
M. de Roux peroeiving that Louis XIV. remain¬ 
ed quiet, himself declared war against the king 
of Great Britain. The letter which declared 
hostilities commenced thus: ‘I, Roux I., to 
George III. 1 Roux commenced by doing the 
English every injury in his power; but the king 
of Spain and Louis XIV. interfered between the 
belligerent parties, and a treaty of peace was 
signed.” 

“ I know the story,” said Xavier; “ but what 
do you intend to convey by it V* 

“ We will imitate our countryman, Roux L 
We will declare war against Dublin. We have 
a precedent; our position is better than that of 
Roux I.; we are in the heart of our enemy.” 

"And if our enemy refuse to furnish supplies, 
we will blow him up, as he blew us up at 
Aboukir.” 

“ We will hire the ground floor of a house in 
Sackville Street, between the government offices 
and the wealthy manufactory of Richard Schawb ; 
it is a superb position, in the centre of the richest 
quarter in Dublin; there we could blow up aU 
Sackville Street. The next night we will affix 
on the corners of aU the streets a placard in these 
terms, addressed to the inhabitants : 

“ The two sailors saved from the Liffey de¬ 
clare war against the city of Dublin. They have 
taken lodgings in Sackville Street, between the 
post-office and the manufactory of Riduurd 
Schawb. On the floor of their room stands a 
barrel containing two hundred pounds of pow¬ 
der, ready to be exploded in the following cir¬ 
cumstances : 

”1. If the polioe officers make the slightest 
attempt to ester the room where it is. 

“ 2. If either of the sailors is arrested itbfle 
walking the streets of Dublin, the other, who 
will be stationed with a lighted match near the 
bnntl, is to set fire to it. 

"3. If the two sailors are not supplied with 
all things neoessaiy for their support and amuse¬ 
ment, when they demand it. 

“ 4. If the neighbors leave their houses as if 
to isolate them, and thus threaten them with an 
attempt from the police. 

“ 5. The two sailors promise on their honor 
to protect by night and by day the city, and 
prepeity of the inhabitants, if the inhabitants 
will oempert themselves favorably towards these 
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two unfortunate*, honorably known in the capi¬ 
tal of Ireland. 

11 6. One of the sailors will walk in the streets 
of Dublin every day, from twelve o’clock until 
five; the protection of the citizens is requested. 
If at half past five he has not returned, his com¬ 
rade will drop the match into the barrel, and 
Sackville Street will be blown up, as was L'Ori- 
ent at Aboukir. 

Signed, Celmtin xwd Xavibe." 

When their plans were all laid and carefully 
calculated, Xavier went out in the middle of the 
night with a hundred copies of his proclamation, 
and placarded it everywhere. At sunrise the 
sheriff received a letter from the two friends, by 
whom he was invited to call upon them imme¬ 
diately, for the sake of the city of Dublin. 

At this hour Dublin had not its eyes sufficient¬ 
ly open to read the proclamation of the two sail¬ 
ors. The sheriff, who knew that these two en¬ 
raged Frenchmen were capable of any desperate 
act, forgot his rank, and complied with the invi¬ 
tation. He was received in the powder room 
with great politeness. Celestin offered him a 
seat, and said: 

“ Honorable sir, take the trouble to read this 
copy of a proclamation which we have affixed to 
the corners of the streets of Dublin." 

The sheriff looked at Celestin, took the paper, 
pot on his spectacles, and read, bounding from 
his chair at every article. 

“ Honorable sheriff," said Celestin, “ you now 
know our business as well as we do; it remains 
for me to introduce you to our palladium; a lit¬ 
tle pocket volcano; do not fear, and do not cry 
out, for at the faintest cry, my dear sheriff, we 
shall leap above the steeple of St Patrick. See 
Xavier holding the match, which is constantly 
burning; it is the vestal fire—the vestals have 
changed sex only. What say you to that idea, 
sheriff?" 

The old magistrate, motionless with surprise 
and terror, looked at the black and threatening 
circle, strongly sealed into the floor. Celestin 
took a handful of the powder, and presenting it 
to the sheriff, said: 

“ See, it is of a superior quality; judge of our 
domestic Vesuvius by the specimen. Take it 
with you and have it analyzed by your chemists; 
they will tell you whether it is onion seed. We 
now set you at liberty, sheriff." 

The old man rose without daring to manifest 
the slightest emotion which might disturb these 
two fearful enemies, and without uttering a word ; 
for he could not have spoken but to condemn 
these incendiary projects. The sailors conduct¬ 
ed him to the stairs, the one compelling him to 


take the specimen of powder in a box, the other 
presenting the lighted match, as a sentinel pre¬ 
sents arms to his superior officer. 

A few hoars afterwards it was easy to see that 
the proclamation had produced its effect. In 
the environs of Nelson’s Monament, and before 
the government offices, the usual crowd was re¬ 
duced to a few anxious groups. Sackville Street 
was filled with constables, bat they affected no 
hostility of attitude. In the distance appeared 
the sheriff, who seemed by his gestures, to recom¬ 
mend prudence. 

At noon, Celestin, in his sailor costume, and 
with a French cockade in his hat, boldly came 
out on the pavement of Sackville Street; and 
when he had reached die middle of the wide 
street, he turned to exchange salutes with Xa¬ 
vier, who appeared for a moment at the window, 
with his lighted match in his hand. Celestin 
marched directly to the sheriff and said to him: 

"The play has commenced, all goes well; 
Dublin will be prudent and we shall be grateful." 

“ Sir," 6&id the sheriff, “ there is much anxie¬ 
ty ; you see the shops on Sackville Street are 
closed." 

"Why should there be anxiety, honorable 
sheriff? our intentions are pure. The anxiety 
should have been when the hand of the criminal 
burned our museum and reduced us to poverty. 
At present let Dublin but do its duty and all 
will be well. I am going to order our breakfast 
at Oreamesh’s hotel, the first hotel in the world. 
It is indisputable that at the first pain we expe¬ 
rience we shall accuse you of poisoning, {and 
Sackville Street will explode in a thousand 
pieces. Everything is provided for, sheriff, even 
an attempt at poisoning." 

" Do not fear, sir." 

“ Fear 1 ah, it is for Dublin to tremble! Fear! 
are yon jesting ? Since my birth on board the 
Indian, I have spent my life in dying." 

" But, sir,’’ added the sheriff, in a gentle and 
persuasive tone, "renounce this abominalile 
folly—" 

“ Sheriff; not another word, or I make a signal 
and we land in the clouds." 

Then addressing the crowd who surrounded 
him, the sailor added: 

" Gentlemen, I order you to retire, I need air; 
leave me alone." 

In a twinkling the crowd, as well as the sheriff, 
had disappeared. Celestin felt a natural senti¬ 
ment of pride at seeing with what facility a word 
from him threw consternation into the people of 
Dublin. With majestic step be took his way 
towards the hotel of Greamesh, and in a maritime 
and provincial voice demanded breakfast. 
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All the domestics of both sexes, with the land¬ 
lord at their head, ran to obey the orders of Cel- 
eetin; thirty dishes were served up to him; 
Oporto, sherry, and claret wines. The repast 
terminated, he chose from among the untouched 
dishes, put them in his basket, and calling the 
landlord, said to him: 

“ This is for my brother Xavier, it is his break¬ 
fast; now give all the rest to those groups of 
poor women who have been peeping through the 
windows." 

The master of the hotel bowed with a sign ex¬ 
pressive of obedience to the will of his powder 
barrel neighbor, represented by the French sail¬ 
or. Celestin made the signal agreed upon, be¬ 
fore opening the volcanic room, and Xavier ap¬ 
proached with the match to the powder barrel. 
Celestin closed the door, fastened it, and deposit¬ 
ed his provisions on a table. 

“ Everything goes well, Xavier," said he, seat¬ 
ing himself; “ Dublin is oars. What a break¬ 
fast I have just devoured at Greamesh’s! what 
wines 1 what charming domestics 1 Breakfast in 
your turn, my friend; I have ordered dinner at 
seven o’clock." 

“And the sheriff?" said Xavier, catting his 
beefeteak. 

“ The sheriff is afraid; ho knows ns; all Dub¬ 
lin knows ns, Xavier; it knows dial we are peo¬ 
ple to keep onr word. The police is embarrass¬ 
ed ; it seeks an expedient; it finds none. On 
my way homo I met a gentl^nan who accosted 
me politely and said: * In the name of God, cap¬ 
tain, do not forget to return at five o’clock/ 
' What interest have yoa in that V I asked. * 4 1 
am Richard Schawb, your neighbor/ ‘Ah, I 
understand,’ said I; * well, I will be prudent, 
bat let Dublin be prudent also/ M. Richard 
answered for the prudence of Dublin." 

* “Parbleu!" exclaimed Xavier; “ifDublin 
troubles ns, we will send it to take a walk in the 
moon." 

“ O, it know that well; indeed, I am enchant¬ 
ed with the life which is opening before ns. I 
have already a hundred plans in my head. And 
first I intend to demand in marriage the daugh¬ 
ter of onr neighbor, Richard Schawb." 

“Ah, Celestin!” 

“And I will marry yon, also, to the daughter 
of M. Greamesh, with twelve thousand pounds 
for a dowry, a hundred thousand crowns 1" said 
Celestin. 

“ But of what use will this dowry be to us, 
Celestin ? we are imprisoned here for life; bow 
can we enjoy a dowry ?" 

“Who knows the future? Let ns always 
take a dowry if it presents itself. To-morrow I 


will ask Miss Schawb for myself, and Miss 
Greamesh for yon.” 

“And if we are refused ?" 

“ We will blow them up—that is my reply to 
all. We can blow them np only once. To-mor¬ 
row I will have the nuptial chambers furnished 
by the first npholsterer in Dublin. We will have 
two splendid weddings." 

“ Where?" 

“ Where ? At the hotel of Greamesh: in his 
magnificent saloon. Ton shall be married first, 
I second; one of ns mast be left to guard this 
volcano. We will invite to our wedding all the 
nobility of Dablin; we will dance until morning; 
we will expend in a feast and at the ball, a hun¬ 
dred thousand francs !" 

“And who will pay them ?" 

“ Parblue! Schwab and Greamesh, oar fath¬ 
ers-in-law, shall pay." 

“ Yon are right, Celestin; but how will all 
this end ?" 

“ Who knows ? It will perhaps not end at all. 
It is not necessary that it should end. It will 
commence anew every day. I have even a plan 
to have myself nominated for mayor of Dablin, 
and yon prefect of the department of Ireland. 
Meanwhile we will commence by the least diffi¬ 
cult things; let ns be married." 

This conversation was interrupted by a tumul¬ 
tuous sound of music in Sackville Street. Celes¬ 
tin opened and shat the door with the usual pre¬ 
cautions, and descended into the street, where he 
did not fail to meet his neighbor Richard, who 
seemed to follow all his motions. 

“ What is all this ?" asked Celestin. 

“ It Is the Dablin band, on its way to the City 
Hall, where three hundred choristers are to per¬ 
form the Messiah and the Creation." 

“ Mr. Richard Schawb, go and tell those peo¬ 
ple that I love music, and that I desire to hear 
the Messiah and the Creation beneath my win¬ 
dow this evening before sunset." 

“Captain,” said Richard, “we will try to 
anmnge it to." 

“ How, do yoa hesitate ?" 

“ No, no, nothing is easier—I will go and see 
the sheriff. We will bring the festival to yon." 

Celestin returned and announced to Xavier the 
evening concert which had been ordered. 

“ It will be a fine triumph," said he, “ if we 
have this army of musicians," and he stationed 
himself at the window to await the concert. 

An boar before sunset Mr. Schawb was seen 
at the extremity of Sackville Street, serving as 
advance gourd to the musicians. The army of 
performers defiled through the street, the broad¬ 
est in the world, and arranged themselves ia 
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battle array before the post-office. A symphony 
served as an overture; each musician, as usual, 
played his favorite air with that independence 
which characterizes the English artist. After¬ 
wards three hundred mouths attacked Handel and 
mutilated him without j>ity. From his window 
above, Colestin thanked the choristers and musi¬ 
cians, and in his royal munificence ordered Mr. 
Greamesh to supply them all with beer from the 
brewery of Luxton. Greamesh bowed. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the night being 
very cloudy, Celestin could not resist the desire 
of going out, but in the strictest incognito, to 
hear the conversation in the public squares. 
There were many people in PhcBnix Park. The 
sailor slipped cautiously among the groups, and 
listened. Nothing was talked of but the siege of 
Dublin by the two French sailors. Cekestin 
turned, and found himself face to face with M. 
Richard. 

"Ah, I have not left you,** said M. Richard, 
in a low voice. 

“ Take care, Monsieur Richard; do not play 
the part of my guardian angel, take 0810 .'* 

" Captain, return, it is late; your friend may 
do some mischief.” 

" Be easy, my friend has my instructions. 
Apropos, Monsieur Richard, I want some of 
your advice; take my arm and let us have a 
little neighborly conversation. I desire to many, 
what do you think of it? Xavier and myself 
cannot always live in this isolation; we have 
duties to fulfil towards society.” 

"Well, I think if yon have at keart soma 
youthful passion—” 

" No, Monsieur Richard, all the loves of our 
youth are poor; at present we have some preten¬ 
sions ; we intend to marry heiresses. We have 
made our choice. Think you that the families 
will consent ?” 

"Why not?” said the neighbor, in e tremu¬ 
lous tone. "Are you not fine young people I" 

" That is what we said.” 

M. Richard fell into a profound reverie, end 
after remaining silent for some time, said to 
Celestin: 

" You have asked my advice; I wish to give 
you a little friendly counsel, will you permit 
it?” 

" Give it, neighbor.” 

* You are preparing for yourselves an uncom¬ 
fortable life; Dublin owes you reparation, and it 
will grunt it. The insurance companies, Mr. 
Greamesh and myself, will make a sacr ifice ; we 
will enrich yon at once, end put you on the rood 
to France with two handled thousand ftunos in 
your pockets, and liberty.” 


Celestin stopped end fixed his eyes on the 
eyes of M. Richard. 

" Neighbor,” said be, " when we have the for¬ 
tune in our pocket-books, and have extinguished 
our match like simpletons, they will hang us.” 

“O,” exclaimed M. Richard, ‘‘four nothing; 
you shall be allowed to return to your country 
with your fortune end your liberty.” 

" This requires reflection, neighbor. Listen; 
there is a middle course; you shall give two 
hundred thousand francs to my friend Xavier; 
he shall depart, and I will await in Dublin his 
arrival in Franee, always watching the powder 
barrel. In this manner one, at least, will be 
happy, and only one hung. Do you accept mj 
proposition ?” 

" It shall be done. At daybreak I will await 
yon at Greamesh's hotel.” 

Celestin returned to his friend, related his in¬ 
terview with his neighbor, and both danced re¬ 
joicingly around the volcano. At daybreak file 
sheriff and the two hundred thousand francs were 
before the house of Celestin. Xavier descended, 
received the bank-bills, and set out for Kingston 
in a post-chaise. Celestin guarded the volcano. 
On arriving at Calais, Xavier wrote to his friend 
and told him that he awaited him, with eyes fixed 
on the channel. Celestin boldly ceme out, with 
Xavier's letter in one hand and the extinguished 
match in the other. The people accompanied 
him on the road to Kingston, with shonts of 
“kurrah for _ 

UBB OF SWEET APPLES. 

A sweet apple, eoond end fair, has a deal of 
sugar or saccharine in its composition. It is, 
therefore, nutritious; for sweet apples raw, will 
fot cattle, horses, pigs, sheep and poultry. Cook¬ 
ed sweet apples will "fot” children, and make 
grown people fleshy—"fot” not being a polite 
word as applied to grown persons. Children be¬ 
ing more of the animal than "grown folks,” we 
are not so fastidious in their classification. But 
to the matter in question. In evenr good farm¬ 
er's house who has an orchard, baked sweet ap¬ 
ples are an " institution ” in their season. Every¬ 
body, from the toddling baby holding up by its 
father's knee—children are decidedly a household 
commodity—away beck to " our revered grand¬ 
mother ” in her rocking-chair, loves them. No 
sweetmeat smothered m sugar is half so good ; 
no aroma of dissolved confectionary is half so 
simple as the soft pulpy flesh of 8 well-baked 
apple of the right kina. It is good in milk with 
bread. It is good on your plate, with breakfast, 
dinner or supper—we don't "take tea” at our 
house. It Is good every way—"vehemently 
good as an enthusiastic friend of ours once 
said of tomatoes.— Nam York World. 


Don't tell unlikely or silly stories, if you know 
them to be tone. 
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$l)e florist. 

Om non plant— 

Which oonmoratM to Saloca’a peaceful king, 

Though fkir as any gracing beauty’s bower, 

Is linked to sorrow like a hoW thing. 

And takes its name from suffering's fiercest hoar, 

Be this nay noblest theme—Imperial Passion Flower! 
Whatever impulse first conferred that name, 

Or Fanoj’s dream, or Superstition’s art, 

1 freely own its spirit touching claim, 

With thoughts and feelings it may well impart. 

Ban* am Baito*. 

▲ Flower-Garden. 

We wonder that every fhrm has not its flower- 
garden, however small. In its perfection it is, of 
course, unattainable without great care and ex¬ 
pense; bat a single dollar a year, judiciously laid 
out in seeds and bulbs, will, from one tiny plat, 
yield, from the first crocus to the last chrysanthe¬ 
mum, a perpetual joy. It is indeed passing strange 
that there is not a more general enthusiasm in the 
cultivation of flowers. It has been said that they 
are the alphabet of angels, wherewith they write 
on hills and plains mysterious truths. Certain it is 
that they are ever suggestive of the pure and holy, 
and ennobling to those who live in their gentle 
presence. 

▲ Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 

A most beautifkl and easily attained show of ev¬ 
ergreens may be had by a very simple plan. If 
geranium branches, taken from luxuriant and 
healthy trees just before the winter sets in, be cat 
as for slips and immersed in soap-water, they will, 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put 
forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all 
the winter. By placing a number of bottles thus 
filled iit a flower basket, with moss to conceal the 
bottles, a show of evergreen is easily insured for the 
whole season. They require no fresh water. 

Flowers. < 

In the south of France a harvest of 2,500,000 of 
pounds* weight of flower leaves is gathered every 
year, and sold for about £250,000 pounds sterling. 
It consists of 1,600,000 pounds of leaves of the 
orange blossom, 500,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 
100,000 pounds of jasmine blooms, 60,000 pounds of 
violets, 65,000 pounds of acacia buds, 30,000 pounds 
of tuberoses, and 5000 pounds of jonquil flowers. 
Why should we not grow flowers for their odors as 
well as for their colors? 

The Hollyhock. 

Few flowers contribute so much to the embellish¬ 
ment of large gardens as the hollyhock. It is a bi¬ 
ennial plant, and therefore, to keep np a stock, 
most be sown every spring, usually in a hotbed, 
and there nursed till the plants are large enough to 
be pat oat in the open borders. 

A floral Sentiment. 

If yon look to 44 heart’s-ease,” never look to 
•* marry gold.” i . 


To preserve Flowers in Winter. 

Take the latest buds just as they are ready to 
open; cut them off, leaving the stem about three 
inches long; cover the end of the stem with melted 
sealing-wax, and when the bads are a little with¬ 
ered, wrap them separately in paper, and place 
them in a dry box. When you wish to have the 
buds blossom, cut off the sealed end, and put them 
into water, in which a little saltpetre has been dis¬ 
solved. In twelve hours the buds will be open. 

To ISaoilitato the Growth of foreign Seeds. 

Seeds which do not commonly germinate in our 
climate, or in our hot-houses, and which, of coarse, 
we cannot raise for our gardens, or hope to natural¬ 
ize in our fields, become capable of germinating 
when immersed for some days in a weak, oxyge¬ 
nized muriatic acid. This interesting discovery has 
been already turned to advantage in several botanic 
gardens. 

Proper Situation for a Green-House. 

The aspect of a green-house may be at any point 
from east to west, following the course of the sun; 
or, it may even be a little to the north of east or 
west; but only a little, and the less the better, oth¬ 
erwise the plants will not generally thrive in it, nor 
will the flowers acquire their natural colors. A 
south aspect is to be preferred. 

Preserving Seeds of Plants for Vegetation. 

Seeds of plants may be preserved, for man y 
months at least, by causing them to be packed, 
either in husks, pods, etc., in absorbent paper, with 
raisins or brown moist sugar; or, a good way, prac- i 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in brown " 
paper or cartridge paper, pasted down, and then:: 
varnished over. 

Perftune Flowers. 

The chief places for the growth of the sweet per¬ 
fume-producing flowers are Montpellier, Grasie, 
Kismes, Savoy, Cannes and Nice. The two latter 
places are the paradise of violets, Nice alone pro¬ 
ducing a harvest of a hundred thousand pounds of 
orange blossoms, and Cannes as much again, and 
of a finer odor. 

Star of Bethlehem. 

This is an extensive gends, chiefly indigenous 
to the south of Europe, Siberia and the Cape of 
Good Hope. UmbeUatum is the only American 
species. The roots are bulbous, the flowers white. 

It has six petals—no calyx. 

To plant and make Bdgings. 

Edgings of daisies, thrift, violets, gentianella, etc., 
should be planted in February; but those of box 
succeed better, if planted in April or August. 

Geraniums. 

When the bloom of the geranium has gone by, 
cut the branches back as for as yon like; they will 
break out again, and form nice bushy plants. 
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<Innoti0 Matters. I 

▲ incident. 

It is related in connection with the low of the two 
scows which escaped from a tug at Niagara Fails, a 
short time since, that the Hotspur, one of the scows, 
had a valuable black horse on board, which was 
found the next morning unhurt, grazing about 160 
feet ahpve the precipice, with the halter about his 
head, fastened to a stanchion measuring eight feet 
long and three by four, which was the only visible 
portion of the wreck above, and almost the largest 
portion of the vessel seen below the falls. The first 
tim* in the history of the world, as far as is known, 
that a domesticated animal entered the rapids in 
the middle of the river and reached the Table Bock 
in safety. , 

Discoveries at Sues. 

The excavations which are being made for the 
canal for the Isthmus of Suez, have led to the dis¬ 
covery at Gizeh of a religious edifice as vast as the 
Louvre, and which was constructed more than five 
thousand years ago. At Karnack also, a temple, 
the circuit of which is stated to be four kilometres 
(two and a half miles), has been discovered, and 
another at Edfou, containing twenty saloons. The 
walls of these latter edifices are decorated with 
sculptures, hieoroglyphics and pai n tings, still frwh. 

Curious and invaluable Recipes. 

For preserving the complexion—temperance; to 
prevent the breath from smelling of tobacco—absti¬ 
nence from the weed; for whitening the hands— 
honesty; for the moustachios—the razor; to remove 
stains—repentance; for improving the sight—obser¬ 
vation; a beautifbl ring—the family circle; for im¬ 
proving the voice—civility; the best companion to 
the toilet—a wife; to keep away moths—good 
society. 

Curious Tacts. 

If a tallow candle be placed in a gun and be shot 
at a door, it will go through without sustaining any 
injury; and if a musket-ball be fired into the water, 
it will rebound and be flattened as if fired against 
any hard substance. A musket-ball may be fired 
through a pane of glass, and if the glass be sus¬ 
pended by a thread it will make no difference, and 
the thread not even vibrate. 


An old Timekeeper. 

An ancient clock, which belonged to James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was beheaded at Edin¬ 
burgh, in the year 1661, two centuries ago, may 
now be se$n at Stirling. The relic is curious; and 
in connection with the circumstance may be stated 
that the movements of the clock have not been in 
Operation since the days of the martyr. 


Freaka of Advertising. 

The prices paid for advertising space in England 
are remarkable. The British Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1862 lately received offers for the 
use of the wrappers of the two shilling catalogues. 
Bennett, the watchmaker, was a successful bidder 
for the back page of each of the catalogue wrappers, 
having paid for the two the sum of one thousand 
guineas. The Accidental Death Assurai.ee Com¬ 
pany obtained the last page but one at the price of 
£600, and Messrs. Chappel & Co., of Bond Street, 
get a page at back of the title in each catalogue, 
having also paid £600. 

A novel Enterprise. 

There has been undertaken by a New York firm 
the re-publicption of old American newspapers, ex¬ 
tending as far back as 1728, and coming down to 
1813. They are fee similes of the originals, and 
will be instructive and curious additions to the 
public and private libraries of the country. They 
are to be published semi-monthly, and will cost two 
cents each. 

Ancient Relic. 

A curious relic, in die form of a stone statue of a 
human being, was recently dug up by some labor¬ 
ers on a farm near Chambersburg, Pa. It is about 
half a foot in length, very creditably executed, and 
is supposed to have been the work of some Indian 
sculptor. 

Bpaeioua Room. 

The largest room in the world under a single 
roof, and unbroken by pillars, is at St. Petersburgh, 
and is 660 feet in length and 150 in breadth. By 
daylight it is used for military displays, and’a bat¬ 
talion can conveniently manceuvre in it. In the 
evening it is often converted into a vast ball-room, 
and 20,000 wax tapers are required to light it The 
roof of this structure is a single arch of iron. 

Interesting Incident. 

In connection with the burial of the killed of 
Fremont's Body Guard, a very interesting incident 
is related. Some soldiers sent out to reconnoitre, 
discovered three dead and wounded men of the 
Body Guard in the woods, and sitting beside one 
of them a little dog of the terrier species. It had 
stayed for hours beside the wounded soldiers. 

Singular Death. 

Francis Bone, of New York, fourteen years of 
age, came to his death in a singular manner, lately. 
He was standing up in a swing and twisting the 
rope, allowing it to untwist rapidly, when he slip¬ 
ped, and was strangled by the rope catching about 
his neck. 

Ancient Ooin. 

F. L. C. Brockway, of Essex, Conn., has kt his 
possession a copper ooin bearing the date of 1000. 
He supposes it to be an English coin. 
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The Biif f lt o r of the Gibbet. 

In the Memoir of Joseph Basbridge, published in 
London several years ago, is the following strange 
incident:—“A surgeon in Gough Square bad pur¬ 
chased for dissection the body of a man who had 
been hung at Tyburn. The servant girl, wishing 
to take a look at the defhnct previous to his coming 
under the dissecting knife, stole up stairs to the 
room, where she expected to find him extended. 
To her surprise and horror she beheld him sitting 
up on the board, and instantly feeing about, she 
went down stairs again in a moment The sur¬ 
geon, hearing of the resuscitation of his subject, hu¬ 
manely concealed him in the house until he could 
get him conveyed to America, which he did shortly 
afterward, providing him with a comfortable outfit 
at his own expense. The man evinced, in his sub¬ 
sequent conduct, a degree of industry and gratitude 
which showed him well worthy of his singular es¬ 
cape from death. By the exercise of his industry 
he amassed a handsome fortune, and his gratitude 
was exhibited by leaving it all to his deliverer and 
benefactor.” 

▲ Lawyer's Trick. 

A shrewd trick to identify the bandwriting of a 
party in a suit was lately resorted to in a case tried 
in the Supreme Court, New York. A man, his 
wife and sen, made a joint note, all three signing 
their names. When the note became due it was 
repudiated, and the holders commenced suit No 
difficulty was found with regard to the identity of 
the signatures of the husband and ron, but no one 
could be obtained to identify the handwriting of 
the wife. In this dilemma the counsel for the 
holder of the note got an express moneyed envelope, 
in which he put a subpoena. A boy was sent with 
this envelope and a receipt-book to (he bouse of the 
lady. The lady fell into the trap, received the en¬ 
velope, and signed the receipt in the boy's book. 
When the trial came on the lady did not appear; 
the boy, however, produced the book, and the sig¬ 
natures being compared they were found the same, 
and a verdict rendered against all three. 

▲ curious Incident. 

A singular circumstance, says the Sheffield Times, 
occurred lately at Rockhampton parish church, near 
Thdmbury. The Rev. R. H. Coates, the rector of 
that parish, is about to be married to a young lady 
from Warwickshire, and at the morning service on 
Sunday the reverend gentleman read the bans for 
his own marriage. 

Oorioua Accident. 

A man in Philadelphia had his face considerably 
burned and his moustache and eyebrows singed, 
and came vety near losing his eyesight, by the qx- 
ploeion of one of those red rubber balloons sold on 
the street, which came in contact with his cigar. 
Tbie should be a warning to those who invest in 
these playthings to keep them away from the fire. 


A alight Change of Temperature. 

Dr. Hayes says that where he wintered in the 
Arctic seas a year ago, the temperature in the ship 
was from 76° to 80° above zero, while outside it 
was from 60° to 60° below zero. There was a dif¬ 
ference of one hundred and fifty degrees, separated 
only by the thickness of a plank. We should think 
that a person in going in and out would swell and 
shrink so as scarcely to be known by his compan¬ 
ions. Dr. Hayes was one hundred and thirty days 
without the sun; and in this night, and during the 
severest cold, when the mercury sunk to 68° below 
zero, he made a journey directly northward for 
twenty-four days. 

Singular Catch. 

A Liverpool paper says that as the Montreal 
Ocean Steamship Company’s steamer Anglo-Saxon, 
which arrived there a short time since, was pro¬ 
ceeding down the St. Lawrence, an eagle flew off 
the land and perched upon one of the upper span 
of the vessel. Here it soon fell asleep, and one of 
the sailors going aloft to the point at which it was 
seated, made a capture of it. It turned out to be a 
young one, and in fine condition, and “Jack” 
brought his prise with him in triumph to Liverpool. 

Remarkable Fatality. 

A singular accident occurred recently at Tillers 
les Pots, in Prance. A workman named Valanchot, 
in eating some plums after dinner, put into his 
mouth one, in the centre of which a wasp had in¬ 
troduced itself through a slit, and, on the plum be¬ 
ing pressed, the insect issued from its place of con¬ 
cealment and stung the man severely in the palate. 
Swelling ensued immediately, and in spite of all 
that could be done for him, he expired in two hours 
and a half of suffooation. 

Voltaire’s Riddle. 

What is the longest, and yet the shortest thing 
in the world; the swiftest and the most slow; the 
most divisible and the most extended; the least 
valued, and the most regretted; without which 
nothing can be done; which devours everything, 
however small, and yet gives life and spirit to all 
things, however great ? Answer—Time. 

Unlucky Fortune! 

A French lady came into possession of a large 
fortune, and immediately she fell Into a profound 
melancholy; she expected to be robbed every mo¬ 
ment, and at length locked her doors and received 
food through a small window. She soon had a fear 
of poison, dismissed the cook, and starved to death. 

Curious Epitaph. 

The following epitaph was taken from a tomb¬ 
stone in Pittsfield, Massachusetts: 

41 When yon, my friends, are passing by, 

And this informs you where 1 lie, 

Remember you ere long must have, 

Like me, a mansion in the grave, 

Also 8 infants, 2 sons & a daughter." 
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Apple Fritters. 

Pare and core some fine large pippins, and cut 
them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 
and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter 
of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose-water, a table¬ 
spoonful of wine, a tablespoonful of milk; thicken 
with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a 
batter; mix it two or three hours before it is want¬ 
ed, that it may be light Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately into 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, 
and grate nutmeg over them. 

Indian Meal Muffins. 

To a quart of meal pour boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until a thick batter; let it cool; while 
warm, add a small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two hours, 
then stir it smooth, and bake in small cakes on a 
griddle; when one side is a rich brown, turn the 
other; lay them singly on a hot dish, and serve. 
These may be made without the yeast, and baked 
as soon as mixed. 

Chicken Pot-Pie. 

Boil the chickens tender, or nearly so, having 
them cut in pieces. Make a rich crust, adding a 
little saleratus, and an egg or two to make it light 
and puff. Lay it around the sides of the pan, and 
then lay in the chickens; between each layer 
sprinkle in flour, pepper, salt and butter, with a 
thin slice of paste here and there. Then add the 
water in which they were boiled, and cover them. 
They should be baked an hour, or an hour and a 
half, according to the size of the pie. 

Oyster Fritters. 

Blanch some of the largest oysters you can get, 
but do not let them boil; strain the liquor, and sea¬ 
son with cayenne pepper and a few drops of essence 
of anchovies; make this liquor into a good thick 
batter, using a little cream; have your stewpan, 
with lard, quite hot; then dip them separately into 
the batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them; if not, dish on a napkin and fried parsley. 

Muffins. 

Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with a pint 
and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, 
a couple of beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
couple of tablespoonsful of lukewarm melted butter. 
Set the batter in a warm place to rise. When light, 
butter your muffin cups, turn in the mixture, and 
bake the muffins to a light brown. 

Apple Pudding. 

Take one quart stewed apples, one-quarter pound 
butter, four eggs, some grated bread, a nutmeg, a 
little rose-water. Sweeten to taste, and bake in 
puff-pans. 


Brass and Copper cooking Utensils. 

Cleanliness has been aptly styled the cardinal vir¬ 
tue of cooks. Food is more healthy, as well as pal¬ 
atable, cooked in a cleanly manner. Many lives 
have been lost in consequence of carelessness in 
using brass, copper and glazed earthen cooking 
utensils. The two first should be thoroughly 
cleansed with salt and hot vinegar before cooking 
in them, and no oily or acid substance, after being 
cooked, should be allowed to cool or remain in any 
of them. 

For killing Bats. 

Mix some unslacked lime with com-meal, and 
place it where the rats may accidentally find it- 
They will soon become very thirsty, and upon 
drinking water, the lime slacks and swells the rat 
till it kills.him. In the Bahama Isles, sponge i* 
fried and placed in their way; they eat it, drink, 
swell, burst and die. Lime and meal should be, of 
the first one part and meal two parts, well mixed 
together, and dry. 

Chicken and Turkey Pattiea. 

Mince some cold chicken or turkey; put to it 
some of the gravy, or if you have none, line your 
pie-dish with a paste; put in your minced meat; 
work some butter and flour together, and lay bits 
all over the meats; then nearly fill the dish with 
water; season with pepper and salt, and if liked, a 
little ground mace; cover with a nice paste, and 
cook until the crust is done. 

Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for 
shirt boioms, than to boil it thoroughly after mix¬ 
ing, adding a little fine salt, and a few shavings of 
a star or spermaceti candle; the star or pressed 
candle is quite as good as sperm. Let the starch 
boil at least ten minutes, and it will give a gloss, if 
neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to the exquisite 
taste of a dandy. 

Cement for the Mouths of corked BottleB. 

Melt together a quarter of a pound of sealing- 
wax, the same quantity of rosin, a couple of ounces 
of beeswax. When it froths, stir it with a tallow 
candle. As soon as it melts, dip the mouths of the 
corked bottles into it. This is an excellent thing 
to exclude the air from such things as are injured 
by being exposed to it. 

Oil of Boses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, one quart; ottar of roses, one drachm; 
oil of rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be col¬ 
ored by steeping a little alkanet root in the oil 
(with heat) before scenting it. It strengthens and 
beautifies the hair. 

Minoe Pie without Meat. 

Four soda crackers, four cups of water, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, half a cup of vinegar, one lemon grated, 
citron, nutmeg, allspice, cloves, cinnamon, etc. 
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Interesting to Farmers* Wives. 

As a general role it is most economical to bay 
the best articles. The price is, of course, always a 
little higher; bat good articles spend best It is a 
sacrifice of money to bay poor cheese, lard, etc., to 
say nothing of the injurious effect upon health.—Of 
the West India sugar and molasses the Santa Crux 
and Porto Rico are considered the best The Ha¬ 
vana is seldom clean. White sugar from Brazil is 
sometimes very good—Refined sugar usually con¬ 
tains most of the saccharine matter; there is proba¬ 
bly more economy in using loa^ crashed and gran¬ 
ulated sugars than we should at first suppose.—Rich 
cheese feels softer under the pressure of the finger. 
That which is very strong, is neither very good nor 
healthy. To keep one that is cut, tie it up in a bag 
that will not admit flies, and hang it in a cool, dry 
place.—The best rice is large, and has a clear, fresh 
look. Old rice sometimes has little black insects 
inside the kernels.—The small white sago, called 
the pearl sago, is the best. The large brown kind 
has an earthy taste. This article, and tapioca, 
ground rice, etc, should be kept covered.—To se¬ 
lect nutmegs, pick them with a pin. If they are 
good, the oil will instantly spread around the 
puncture. 

Ohlokens Pulled. 

Remove the skin carefully from a cold chicken 
then pull the flesh from the bones, preserving it as 
whole as you can. Flour them well; fry them a 
nice brown in fresh butter; draw them, and stew in 
a good gravy well seasoned; thicken a short time 
b efor e serving with flour and butter, and add the 
juice ef half a lemon. 

To grill cold Fowls. 

Trim the joints that remain, and having dipped 
them in clarified butter, spread over them a coating 
of finely-powdered bread crumbs, mixed with very 
finely-ground nutmeg, mace, cayenne, and salt in 
small quantities; lay them uponaelean gridiron 
over a dear firs; broil gently. 

Bioe Pi©. _ ~ 

Take one pint of boiling water and a small cup 
of rice. Boil it until very soft, and then take it 
from the fire, and add a quart of milk, one nutmeg, 
and six eggs beaten to a froth; add sugar to the 
taste, and strain it through a sieve. Bake with an 
under crust, and, if yon like, a few raisins. 

Pasta for Chapped Hands. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of unsalted lard, which 
has been washed In soft water, and then in rose¬ 
water, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs and a 
large spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oat¬ 
meal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 

To perfame Ialnen. 

Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves beat to a 
powder, and mace scraped; mix them together, and 
pot the composition into little hags. 


Stewed Pigs* Feet. 

Clean, split and boil tender, put them into a 
stewpan with enough gravy to cover them, an on¬ 
ion diced, a few sage leaves, whole black pepper, 
allspice and salt; stew forty minntes; strain off the 
gravy, thicken with floor and batter, add two 
spoonsful of vinegar or one dessert-spoonful «of 
lemon pickle; serve it np wtyh the feet 

An excellent Smelling-bottle. 

Take an equal quantity of sal-ammoniac and un¬ 
slacked lime, pound them separately, then mix, 
and put them in a bottle to smell to. Before you 
| put in the above, drop two or three drops of the 
essence of bergamot in the bottle, then cork it dose. 
A drop or two of ether, added to the same, will 
greatly improve it. 

Aromatic Vinegar. 

Throw into two pounds of acetic acid one ounce 
each of the dried tops of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried 
flowers of lavender and of bruised cloves. Let 
them remain untouched for seven days; then ex¬ 
press the liquid and filter it through paper. This 
is useftd in sick rooms. 

To make Han de Cologne. 

Rectified spirits of wine, four pints; oil of berga¬ 
mot, one ounce; oil of lemon, half an ounce; oil of 
rosemary, half a drachm; oil of Neroli, three-quar¬ 
ters of a drachm; oil of English lavender, one 
drachm; oil of oranges, one drachm. Mix well, 
and then filter. If these proportions are too htrge, 
smaller ones may be used. 

Pleasant PerfHime and Preventive of Koths 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one ounce; 
then add as much Florentine erris-root as will equal 
(he other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then pnt it in little bags, 
among your clothes, etc. 

Cleaning papered Walls. 

The prudent housewife who, on account of “ hard 
times, 1 * has decided not to re-paper the sitting- 
room, as desirable, will find the old paper very 
much improved in appearance, by simply rubbing 
it well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 

Coffee Cake. 

One cup of butter, one cup of sugar, three cups of 
flour, two eggs, half a cup of cold strong coffee, half 
a teaspoonful of soda, half a nutmeg, half a tea¬ 
spoonful each of cloves and cinnamon, one small 
nutmeg, one pound of raisins. 

To olean Knives. 

One of the best substances for cleaning knives 
and forks is charcoal, reduced to a fine powder, and 
applied in the same manner as brick-dust is used. 
This is a recent and valuable discovery. 
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THH WILL AND THB HHALTH. 

. If the truth could be known, it would be found 
that, perhaps, in eight cases of sickness out of 
ten, the disorder is brought on by the morbid 
and excited imagination of the victim. Intense 
fear of disease is sufficient to produce it, and in 
the sickly seasons of the year, we cannot too 
powerfully exert our will to banish apprehension 
and keep our minds perfectly easy. The learn¬ 
ed Feuchlersleben says:—“ The principal cause 
of an habitual unhealthy state is an exaggerated 
attention to everything that concerns the body. 
It is pitiful to see narrow minds occupied by an 
inoesaant and minute care for their physical ex¬ 
istence, and wearing themselves away by habitu¬ 
al anxiety. The physician, whom they are nev¬ 
er weary of consulting, only feels contempt for 
them. These people die of the desire to live I” 
The effect produced on most people of weak 
minds, by reading mediqpl works in which differ¬ 
ent maladies are described, is well known. It 
often happens in studying diseases of the eye, 
that, the fear of amaurosis striking the imagina¬ 
tion, the sight finally becomes affected by that 
fear alone. An English servant! after reading 
an account of a frightful death caused by the 
bite of a mad dog, was seised with symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and only owed his life to the most 
careful treatment Goethe says;—“ During an 
epidemic fever which raged around me, I was 
exposed to inevitable contagion, and felt the first 
attacks, bat succeeded in saving myself (I am 
oonvinced of it) solely by the exercise of a strong 
will. The power of the will at snch moments is 
almost incredible; it expands, so to speak, 
throughout the whole body, whicu it places in a 
condition of activity to repel injurious influences. 
Fear is a condition of indolent weakness which 
surrenders us defenceless to the victorious attacks 
of the enemy." These are facts worth remem¬ 
bering and acting on, and they are seasonable 
hints. 


Aepection.— The tie that binds die happy 
may be dear; but that which links the unfortu¬ 
nate is tenderness unutterable. 


Wishes.— Our wishes are but the blossoms of 
he trees of human life, seldom bearing fruits. 


LAWS AGAINST DJBUNKMJUBBS. 

Do Haitian ordered all the vine plants in the 
Roman territory to be rooted out Charles X. 
of France issued a similar edict. In 1986, under 
Francis I., a law was passed sentencing drunk¬ 
ards to imprisonment on bread and water for the 
first offence, a public whipping pnnisbed a second 
infringement, and on reiteration, banishment and 
loss of ears. Draco inflicted capital punishment; 
Lycnrgus destroyed the vineyards. The Athen¬ 
ians had officers to prevent the excess of drink¬ 
ing. In Rome the patricians were not allowed 
the use of wine until they had attained their 
thirty'fifth year; nevertheless, drunkenness vtto 
a common vice among the Romans Aurelianua 
had officers whose duty it was to intoxicate for¬ 
eign ambassadors. Temperance societies are not 
modern institntions. 8igisniund de Dietrichstein 
established one in 1615, under the auspices of St. 
Christopher. 

W *hL to R e me m b ee. —Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet musk, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desirs to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos¬ 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex¬ 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
maimer, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey's Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 

A Martinet. —A certain severe drill ser¬ 
geant invented a manual to be used by his men 
at feeding time. Some of the orders were : 
44 Draw coffee!" 44 Present milk!" 44 Carry 

sugar!" 41 Recover cup 1" 


A ooqd Orb.—A n auctioneer's clerk being 
directed by his employer to insert in an adver¬ 
tisement a 44 copy of a fresco by Befiuelle," wrote 
"A Fresh Cow by Raffle 1" 


Low Bxxaek. — 44 Deceit, sir," said the cynic 
Jones— 44 deceit is like coral, and is ever to be 
found in the deep." 
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CAPERS. 

We do not speak now of a class of actions 
indulged in by very nervous or very energetic 
people, sometimes called u cutting capers," but 
of quite another matter — those queer-looking 
little pickles which we eat with oar boiled mut¬ 
ton, under the name of caper-sauce. They are 
an unfolded blossom plucked from its parent 
stem in its first infancy, while only a day old. 
The caper-plant is a native of the warmer regions 
in the south of France, and is cultivated exten¬ 
sively in the neighborhood of Toulon, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is very tender, 
being less rugged even than the olive, pome¬ 
granate or fig, and is killed to the roots every 
winter, notwithstanding the comparative mild¬ 
ness of that season in the locality where the plant 
grows. But the plant shoots up afresh from the 
root, in the spring. It does not require a rich 
soil, and will even grow among rocks, and in the 
crevices of walls. The cultivators 6et it out in 
intervals of about eight feet, and for greater se¬ 
curity in winter, the roots are covered with low 
mounds of earth, about a foot in height. A 
little ploughing or hoeing in the spring, is all the 
labor that is necessary. The new plant springs 
up to a goodly height and throws out creeping 
branches, which extend about three feet from the 
centre. The fruit forms upon the stem as that 
extends itself, and must be gathered every day. 
In this way it continues to produce fruit from the 
latter part of June until the middle of October. 
The picking is done by women, and one picker 
can gather about twelve pounds a day. On an 
average, each plant will produce two pounds in a 
season, which are worth on the spot about twelve 
and a half cents per pound. An aci% of land 
will sustain six hundred and eighty plants, ac¬ 
cording to the usual method of cultivation, the 
produce of which will amount to one hundred 
and seventy dollars. As the cost of female 
labor for picking is very low, the results of the 
crop must be quite valuable to the caper farmers. 
The roots will last for a man’s lifetime, or longer, 
without any necessity for renewing, if the pre¬ 
caution above spoken of, to guard against the 
cold of winter, is observed. The process of 
pickling is very simple, the buds being merely 
immersed in salt and water, and packed in glass 
bottles, for the purposes of commerce. 


Curious. —A valuable collection of fossils 
has been discovered near Rouen. They embrace 
the bones of giant stags, bulls and elephants. 

Fire Engine —The city of Milwaukee, Wis¬ 
consin, has just obtained a steam fire engine. 


THE TURQUOISE. 

The beautiful gem known as the turquoise is 
so celebrated for its peculiar tint of blue that it 
has given a descriptive name to that soft, rich 
color known as turquoise blue. Yet though so 
lovely, the color is not permanent, but changes 
and fades out by age and exposure to the light. 
It is said that the color can be restored by keep¬ 
ing the gem for a long time in the dark. There 
are two kinds of the turquoise stone, known as 
the oriental and the occidental turquoise. The 
former is the best, and has the most permanent 
color. It is found in Turkey and Persia, also in 
Siberia, and has a different chemical composition 
from the latter. The occidental turquoise is 
found in Lower Languedoc, in the southeast of 
France, and is a fossil ivory, colored with the 
phosphate of iron. The other is a tri-phosphate 
of alumina, and derives its color from the oxides 
of iron and copper. Truly this was ordinary 
stuff for old Shylock to prize so highly, when 
he mourned over his runaway daughter’s ex¬ 
travagance in giving his ring for a monkey, and 
exclaimed, "It was my turquoise; I had it of 
Leah when I was a bachelor. I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys." But 
there was probably a trace of ancient sentiment 
still left in the hard heart of the Jew, and senti¬ 
ment is a great alchemist in taming dross to gold. 


Life without Trials. —Would you wish 
to live without trials ? Then you would wish 
to die but half a man. Without trial you can 
not guess at your own strength. Men do not 
learn to swim on a table : they must go into 
deep water, and buffet the surges. If you wish 
to understand their true character—if yon would 
know their whole strength—of what they are ca¬ 
pable, throw them overboard ! Over with them, 
and if they are worth saving, they will swim 
ashore of themselves. 


A rare Bird. —A rich journeyman printer 
has been found out West. He is being exhibited 
with ring-tail monkeys, wild hogs, no-haired 
horses, four-legged calves, Gliddon’s Aunt Phebe, 
and other meAn things. 


Mad Doo. —We have a paragraph before us 
headed ** How to tell a mad dog." It strikes us 
that we shouldn’t stop to tell him, but would 
prefer to keep right on. 

Monuments. —Those only deserve a monu¬ 
ment who do not require it; that is, those who 
have raised themselves in the minds and memo¬ 
ries of men. 
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ORATORY. 

The ancients asserted poeta nascitur non Jit— 
“ a poet is born and not made/' and the same 
thing has been said of the orator. But Demos¬ 
thenes proved that natural deficiencies might be 
overcome by study and perseverance. His stam¬ 
mering he cured by speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth; and he strengthened his lungs by raising 
his voice above the tumultuous clamor of the 
waves as they dashed in fury on the shore, and 
so learned to make himself heard amidst the 
scarcely inferior din of noisy political assemblies, 
and 

-“ outroar the roar 

Of loud Xuroeljdon.” 

It is well known that the first attempts of 
many of the most celebrated orators the world 
has heard, by no means gave promise of future 
excellence. But a consciousness of natural tal¬ 
ent in some, and indomitable perseverance in 
others, at length carried them triumphantly to 
tbe goal which they sought. A knowledge of 
this is very encouraging to aspirants for the 
forum, who fail in their maiden efforts, and tends 
to prove that a man need not necessarily be born 
an orator to shine in that distinguished character. 

There can be little doubt, however, that Amer¬ 
icans are bom orators. Every school has its de¬ 
bating club; every lyceum its band of Demos- 
thenian or Ciceronian youths, and every Fourth 
of July its thousands of orators. The American 
eagle, that most useful of all the birds in orni¬ 
thology, figures on all these occasions “ as large as 
life, and twice as natural/* soaring, stooping, 
reading, stretching his wings, folding them, si¬ 
lent, shrieking, defiant, exultant, etc., etc. A 
very hard-worked and praiseworthy bird, never 
used up, and always ready. 

There are various kinds of oratory—from the 
solemn, majestic, argumentative, sculptural style 
of Webster, the polished suavity of Everett, the 
flowery, fervid, brilliant rhetoric of Choate, to 
the exuberant, erratic, thrilling declamation of 
the " member from Cranberry Centre.** Who 
can forget his vivid delineation of the prince- 
president? 

''Look at France, Mr. Speaker! See Louis 
Napoleon seated on the throne, going about Eu¬ 
rope like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour somebody !** 

There are various voices employed in oratory. 
There is the high-keyed, ear-piercing voice, like 
the sound of a fifo on the muster field. This is 
exceedingly appropriate for denunciation, sar¬ 
casm, satire and political effect. Then there is 
the deep, guttural rumble, like that of a bullfrog 
that has laid out all night without a blanket in a 


wet swamp with the water-gate open. This is 
highly effectual for recounting the misery and 
utter ruin of the country, the disastrous effect of 
a prevailing policy, and the certainty of a general 
break-up of all our institutions, and the approach 
of a period of universal misery. There is the 
flute-tike voice for picnics, female contribution 
societies, tea-drinking and general benevolent as¬ 
sociations. Then there is the deep braying voice, 
like the sound of the trumpet or jackass. This 
particularly suits the belligerent orator, whose 
“ voice is still for war/* and who talks of batter- 
es, bullets, breaches, bomb-shells, Paixhans, 
powder, ramrods, rifles, regiments, generals, guns 
and grenades as familiarly 

“ Am maids of thirteen do of pappy dog* ” 

Gestures are of great importance in oratory. 
Everybody knows that “action—action—action/' 
was some old fogy's sovereign recipe for making 
an orator. There is the pump-handle orator, 
who* saws the air with a perpetual up-and-down 
stroke, very appropriate to the 

“ Oos weak, washy, everlasting flood ” 

he spouts. There is the sledge-hammer orator, 
who hammers everything within his reach as if 
he were putting his opponent's head in chancery 
—as the amateurs of the prise-ring would have it. 
There are plenty of orators who “ suit the action 
to the word." Hood tells us how he spoke 
young Norval’s speech in this manner, and all 
about 

“ The long, lanky leg that I atretehed ont before, 

And the arms I held out as the ( * arms that he wore.” 

But we are forgetting that we are not a teacher 
of elocntion, and find ourselves delivering an 
oration iflfcead of writing a leader. Oar object 
was to show that anybody who chooses can be 
an orator. John Van Boren says that any man 
who has lost a leg can be a stump speaker; hut 
we think that we have shown that a man can be 
so without undergoing the pain of an amputation. 


Ixxocext. —“ You, Jim, if you don't behave 
yourself, 1*11 give you a good whipping."— 
“ Well, ma, I wish yon would, for you have never 
given me any ticking that I called good yet." 

Vaxitt.—T he vanity of human life is like a 
river, constantly passing away, and yet constant¬ 
ly coming on. 


Childrbx. —The smallest are nearest God, as 
the smallest stars are nearest the sun. 

The Max who carries all before him— 
The wheelbarrow man. 
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AHTJCIAN WELLS. 

The construction of Artesian wells is based 
on one of the simplest principles of hydrostatics 
—namely, that water, if allowed to escape from 
a reservoir through confined tubes, will always 
rise to the level of the open fluid in the reservoir. 
Thus, by boring the ground perpendicularly in 
certain localities, to a sufficient depth, subter¬ 
ranean channels of water may be reached, which, 
by the pressure constantly bearing upon it from 
some underground reservoir in a higher locality, 
is forced upwards through the channel opened 
for it by the auger, and not unfrequently becomes 
an elevated and abundant jet The word arte¬ 
sian derives its origin from Artois, which is the 
name of a province of France, where it has been 
erroneously supposed that this kind of well was 
first introduced. Now, however, it is an estab¬ 
lished fact that die mode of boring these welts 
was familiar to the ancients, and frequently prac¬ 
tised by them. Indeed, it is said that those ex¬ 
traordinary people, die Chinese, have known the 
use of the artesian fountains for thousands of 
yean. In certain parts of Italy, it is probable 
that these wells were used at remote periods, and 
it appears from a passage in “ Shaw’s Travels,” 
that even the inhabitants of the Desert of Sahara, 
in Africa, have been long acquainted with their 
properties. Mr. Shaw says, while speaking of a 
collection of villages, for in the interior of the 
desert, that die “ villages have neither springs 
nor fountains. The inhabitants procure water 
in a curious manner by digging wells one hun¬ 
dred, and sometimes two hundred fathoms deep, 
and never foil to find water in abundance. To 
effect their purpose they remove several £eds of 
stone and gravel until they arrive at a sort of 
stone resembling slate, which they know is pre¬ 
cisely above what it called bahar taht d erd, or 
1 the sea beneath the earth.’ This stone is easily 
pierced—after which the water issues so sudden¬ 
ly and so abundantly that those who descend for 
the operation are somedmes reached by it and 
drowned or suffocated, though they are taken out 
as quickly as possible.” 

In France, there are no means of ascertaining 
when artesian wells were first used. The most 
ancient well of the kind known there, exists in 
the old Carthusian Convent at Lilliers, in Artois, 
and is said to have been made in the year 1126. 
The most stupendous exp erim ent which has ever 
yet been made in this branch of science, and 
attended with triumphant success, is that effected 
in the Ptame de GrmdU, near Paris. After bor¬ 
ing to the unpreceden t ed depth of’fifteen hun¬ 
dred feet, the engineers found their work to be 
such a decided, and as yet unsuccessful bore, that 


they were almost tempted to give up in despair, 
but under the representations of M. Arago, a 
French philosopher and scientific man of much 
eminence, they were induced to persevere, and 
after proceeding three hundred foot deeper the 
imprisoned store at last gushed up, as if impa¬ 
tient of escape; and now about half a million 
gallons of the limpid, sparkling fluid are regu¬ 
larly ejected in the course of every twenty-four 
hours. There is not, as many people seem to 
think, any reason to doubt the permanency of 
the supply of water obtained from artesian wells. 
As an instance of this, and perhaps the oldest 
on record, the well at Lilliers, which we have 
mentioned above, may be introduced. This 
spring has continued to furnish the same supply 
of water, projected to the same height above the 
surface, for upwards of seven hundred years-r- 
the quantity daily poured out at the surface not 
having been known to vary during that long 
period. _ ^ _ 

Philosophy.— The captain of a whale-ship 
told one of the wretched native inhabitants of 
Greenland that he sincerely pitied the miserable 
life to which he was condemned. “ Miserable!” 
exclaimed the philosophic savage; “I have al¬ 
ways had a fish-bone through my nose and plenty 
of train oil to drink; what more could I possibly 
desire?” _ _ 

Fbbsohal Exfb&ibkcb.—A s we stand by 
the seashore and watch the huge tides come in, 
we retreat, thinking we shall be overwhelmed; 
soon, however, they flow back. So with the 
waves of trouble in the world, they threaten us, 
but a firm resistance makes them break at our 
foet. _ ^ _ 

A fatal Transformation. — Clark, the 
traveller, asked, in Sweden, what became of a 
woman who fell into the shaft of an iron mine 
that he visited. “ Became of her 1” said the man 
to whom he put the question, striking his hand 
forcibly upon his thigh, “ she became a pancake 1” 

To Mbdicinb-Takbrs.—I f any person who 
is obliged to take oflfensive medicine would first 
take a bit of alum into the mouth, they could 
then take the medicine with as much ease as 
though it were as much sugar. 

Knowlbimib. — Useful knowledge cherishes 
youth, delights the aged, is an ornament in pros¬ 
perity, and yields comfort in adversity. 

A Thought. —The germ of heaven lies in 
the breast, as the germ of the blossom lies in She 
shut seed. 
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THE AlOBBlOAW 8TA6B. 

Without question, one of the most attractive 
forms hi which literature can be presented to the 
pablic, i8 that of theatrical representations. The 
universality of dramatic entertainments is a proof 
of their adaptedness to the taste and feeling of 
mankind. Amid the highest social and intellec¬ 
tual refinement, as well as in the almost savage 
phases of life, the drama, or something like it, 
flourishes and has its being. With us it flour¬ 
ishes under peculiar and anomalous circum¬ 
stances. While Germany has its national dratha, 
Italy its national drama (if we embrace lyrical 
dramas), France and England their national 
dramas, America has no national drama. We 
have a plenty of good American authors, enough 
to show that the Anglo-American race is capable 
of furnishing the mimic art with worthy profes¬ 
sors ; and yet we have but very few American 
pieces, the staple offered to the public being the 
product of a foreign market. This is not surely 
for want of talent, the talent for romance writing 
is very nearly akin to that required for writing 
for the stage, and we have produced romance 
writers of the very first talent and success. It 
cannot be because we want national subjects for 
plays. Cooper has demonstrated in his long se¬ 
ries of novels how fertile is the field of American 
scenery, history, character and incident. 

The early colonial struggles between the set¬ 
tlers and the aboriginal inhabitants are full of 
dramatic interest, and their history abounds with 
incidents of startling character and stranger than 
Action; but of all that period we have only one 
very indifferent yet highly successful play, pre¬ 
senting a faulty outline of Philip of Pokanoket, 
the Pequod sachem of Mount Hope. The old 
French war has found no dramatist for its 
achievements. Going further west, we find 
ample materials for the stage in the marvellous 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, with the splendid 
scenes that story presents of the singular social 
and religious customs of the Aztecs, the gor¬ 
geousness of their costumes, and their desperate 
valor contrasted with the fanatic chivalry of the 
Spaniards. The American Revolution is fraught 
with eveut8 now quite remote, and well suited to 
the purposes of fiction, and foil of the deepest 
interest to every American. Tet the subject of 
this great struggle for independence has furnished 
only material for a few miserable melo-dramas, 
made up of deep traps, sawdust, qod homes. Be¬ 
sides the revolutionary incidents and period, there 
are the wild scenes of the West, too, with the 
wild, strongly individualized pioneers of dvillza- 
tien, fit material for the stage, and still they 
remain unclaimed and unappropriated treasures. 


Why is this 1 Il ls o win g principally to the 
short sighted parsimony of managers. If a dra¬ 
matic author, nobly ambitious of doing some¬ 
thing worthy of the American stage, pres ents 
himself to one of these gentlemen, and sounds 
him touching the production of an original piece, 
be will probably be told, “ My dear sir, we can¬ 
not afford to purchase new pieces—it wont pay, 
because we can get printed copies of hundreds of 
excellent English pieces that have never been 
played in this country, for a sixpence or a shil¬ 
ling sterling each. It’s no use, sir—no use to 
pay for native talent.” 

We say this niggardliness is short-sig h ted, be¬ 
cause foreign pieces, representing foreign cus¬ 
toms, characters, localities and interests, cannot 
possibly enlist the sympathies and enchain the 
attention of an American audience, nor can they 
rally to the support of foreign authors as they 
would to that of their own countrymen. When 
native talent has been encouraged, it has paid 
liberally. When Forrest proposed to pay liber¬ 
ally for an American play, he secured the 
“ Gladiator,” a really excellent production, and 
brought into notice and activity Dr. Bird, whose 
silence, at a time when he promised so much, 
pained and surprised every one. We may yet 
have a national drama, but until we do, we must 
be content to hope for a good time coming. 


Frihoi Glxaksbs. —Instead of its being an 
act of generosity on the part of French formers 
m allowing their fields to be gleaned by the poor, 
it seems that the poor have the right by law; 
nod the farmer has no right to turn bis sheep 
Into his own field till two days after the crops 
have been carried off. 


Wisdom. —Never be ashamed of confessing 
your ignorance, for the Wisest man upon earth is 
ignorant of many things, insomuch that what he 
knows is mere nothfng|in comparison with what 
he does not know. There cannot be a greater 
folly in the world than to suppose that we know 
everything. 


Just so.—A man's worldly success is best 
promoted by so conducting himself as to secure 
the good-will, instead of the ill-will, of his follow- 
men. 


Thu thus Lm.—Affection or love is what 
constitutes the lifo of every person, for w ha tev e r 
the affection is, each is the whole man. 


Joevicu.—Love of justice In the generality of 
men is only the four ef eafforiag from injustice. 
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UAMoonra. 

Rarity alone will give value to almost any 
object, however insignificant in itself, bat it is not 
rarity alone that has raised the diamond to the 
rank it holds as the most regal of all jewels, the 
most splendid mineral prod action of the earth. 
This gem drinks in the solar ray, as the flower 
drinks the dew, and emits it again with the crys¬ 
talline and perfect splendor of a star. Hence it 
has been eagerly sought for; the larger speci¬ 
mens have commanded fabulous prices, and 
monarchs have oontended for their possession. 
A king upon his throne with a diamond like the 
Koh-ineor set in its frontlet, seems twice a king, 
and biases before the eyes of loyal subjects with 
the brightness of 44 Lucifer, son of the morning.” 
The history of individual diamonds, written out 
in fall, woald abound with the elements of ro¬ 
mance. To trace some of them from the mine 
to the hand of the unfaitbfal slave, from the 
slave to the smuggler, from the smuggler to the 
Jew trader, from the trader to the lapidary, and 
thence to the casket of lady fair, or sovereign 
prince, would be as difficult as to follow oat the 
dae of a secret murder. Diamonds have some¬ 
times undergone strange transformations—the 
gem pronounced worth millions, has suddenly 
been reduced to the value of a few sbHKngs—for 
the enormous value of these gem's is a constant 
prompting to fraud and robbery. It may con¬ 
sole the lot of the hegrimmed charcoal-vender to 
know that the gems for which loveliness and 
loyalty ran mad, are nothing hot pure carbon; 
and that diamonds enough to represent the whole 
wealth of the world, exposed to the intensest heat 
would yield a few cents' worth of charcoal, and 
the consumption of a few forests would yield a 
few dollars' worth of diamond dost. Unluckily 
it is much easier to reduce diamonds to charcoal, 
than to produce the gem from the charcoal. 

The diamond uniformly occurs in a crystal¬ 
lized form, and the situations in which it occurs 
warrants the supposition that, in Brasil at least, 
it is of recent formation. They are either color¬ 
less, or a yellowish bluish, yellowish brown, 
black, brown, Prussian bine, or rose-red color. 
In its erode state, a diamond looks like a lamp 
of coarse gam arable. The most valuable ate 
clear and colorless as water—and hence the ex¬ 
pression, 44 a diamond of the first water.” Its 
extreme hardness is such that it can only be cot 
by itself. The less valued specimens ane ground 
together into powder, which is employed in the 
arts for polishing cameos end other purposes. 
The weight and valne of diamonds are estimated 
in carats, one of which is cysl to four grains. 
The application of a fine file to the face of a dia¬ 


mond is a pretty sure test of ity genuineness; if 
'it be true, the steel will not produce the slightest 
impression. A diamond the size of a pea is worth 
about sixty dollars; bat one twice the size woald 
be worth three times es much, for larger dia¬ 
monds are extremely rare. The diamond trade 
is almost wholly in the hands of the Jew dealers, 
and Amsterdam is the only city in the known 
world where the art of cutting diamonds is un¬ 
derstood, and there the process is kepta profound 
secret. Though the art is of remote antiquity in 
Jndia, it was first introduced into Europe in 1486, 
by Loois Bergehm, of Bruges, who accidentally 
discovered that by rubbing two diamonds together 
their surfaces might be abraded. It is very evi¬ 
dent that a man who baa a pocket fall of dia¬ 
monds may safely be pronounced to be very 
well off—indeed, a lady might hold several mil¬ 
lions of dollars' worth of these terrestrial stars 
within her tiny hand. 

MONBT-HOW TO KEEP IT. 

The way to keep money is to earn it fairly and 
honestly. Money so obtained is pretty certain io 
abide with its possessor. But money that is in¬ 
herited, or that in any way comes without a fair 
and just equivalent, is almost as certain to go as 
it came. The young man who begins by saving 
a few shillings, and thriftily increases his store— 
every coin being a representative of good, solid 
work, honestly and manfolly done—stands a 
better chance to spend the last half of his life io 
affluence and comfort than he who, in his baste to 
become rich, obtains money by dashing specula¬ 
tions, or the devions means which abound in the 
foggy region lying between fair dealing and ac¬ 
tual fraud. Among the wisest and most thrifty 
men of wealth, the current proverb is, 44 Money 
goes as it comes.” Let the young make a note of 
this, and see that their money comes fairly, that 
it may long abide with them. 

Wan's Victims. —The number slain in war 
since the commencement of the race was esti¬ 
mated by Edmond Burke to amount to the al¬ 
most inconceivable sum of thirty-five billions. 


Punctuality. —Be careful of your word, even 
in keeping the most trifling appointment. But 
do not blame another for a failure of that kind 
till yon have heard his excuse. 

That's so. —A promising young man may 
do very well, perhaps; but a paying one much 
better. 

That's thh Quran ax.—Can a man be said 
to be in a stew when yon make his blood boil 1 
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FOBBIft* UU9CKLLAHT. 


Jortign JKUullang. 

Garibaldi hat been elected Grand Master of the 
Italian Freemasons. 

Victor Cousin is aboat to be married, although 
he is more than seventy. 

Florence Nightingale, in a recent letter to a 
friend, says her own early death may be regarded 
as certain. 

Mozier is modelling a Peri. He will send 
three statues to the London Exhibition. One of 
them, an Indian girl, taken from Bryant's poem. 

Mr. Harris, late American Minister, writes 
home that the Japanese are making rapid pro¬ 
gress in all the arts—especially in commercial 
enterprise. 

Johanna Wanner, who has lately taken again 
to the drama, with which she began her career, 
has not been as successful as was anticipated, 
and it is said that she will return to the opera. 

The Emperor Napoleon in. has conferred the 
Imperial Order and Cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon Mr. Francis Henry Saltus, of New 
York, in approval of his method of perfecting 
steel ordnance. 

A large steamer has lately been built at Liver¬ 
pool, England, with the steam jet applied to the 
chimney as it is in locomotives, for tae purpose 
of increasing the draft It has been partially 
successful. 

At Brussels the greatest quantity of beer is 
consumed, at Stockholm the most brandy, at 
Madrid the most chocolate, at Paris the most 
absinthe, at Constantinople the most coffee, and 
at London the greatest quantity of strong wines. 

Amongst the donors to the National Shakspe- 
rian Fund are the Marquis of Lansdowne, £50 ; 
Lord Northampton, £100; Professor Thompson, 
of Cambridge, £25 ; Mr. Charles Kean, £20; 
Mr. Ewart, M. P., £5; Mr. Thomas Watts, of 
the British Museum, £20. 

Kleptomania is the new term used in England 
to designate petty thefts committed by members 
of the aristocracy. The old-fashioned words— 
robbery, theft and larceny, only apply when 
these offences are committed by the poor and 
ignorant. 

The British Admiralty has ordered that for the 
future the officers, petty officers, and seamen of 
the fleet, are not to wear moustaches or beards. 
Moustaches, but not beards, may be worn by the 
officers and men belonging to Royal Marine 
corps. 

The Luther monument at Mortara, which has 
lately been inaugurated, is receiving high praise 
from'the critics. It is modelled by Muller, and 
represents the great reformer as clothed in his 
cope, and at the moment when he uttered those 
famous words at Worms: “ I cannot do other¬ 
wise—God help me—amen." 

A subscription has been opened at Cork, Ire¬ 
land, for the purpose of providing Turkish baths 
fbr the poor. This bath is making great progress 
in Ireland. They are going up in the principal 
cities and towns, there being in Dublin no less 
than three bath-houses, one of them built with 
great architectural beauty. 


Imprisonment fbr debt is now practically abol¬ 
ished in England. Fourteen days is the extent. 

The trip from Paris to Berlin by rail is now 
made in twenty-four hours and thirty-five minutes. 

The population of Russia is just about doable 
that of our own country—a little over 60,000,000. 

A Roman grave, made out of slabs of stone, 
and a Homan urn of stone, have been found in 
Perthshire, Scotland. 

An emerald has been found in the mines of 
Muco (South Africa), weighing over two pounds 
and a half, the largest in tne world. 

A French lady has succeeded In manufacturing 
an excellent paper from wood, and at a price 
much lower than that made from rags. 

It is said that the photographic art ia Peris, 
including all classes of photographic workmen, 
employ! 10,000 persons. 

Roman antiquities have just been exhnmed in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Among them was a 
funeral urn, in an excellent state of preservation. 

The magnificent reins of the Chateau d'Heid- 
elberg have suffered almost irreparable injury by 
the railroad tunnel excavated in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The Malta and Alexandria submarine tele¬ 
graph line is 1400 miles long. It was opened 
for messages on the 1st of November, and is in 
admirable working order. 

The tobacco produced this season in the north 
of France is of greatly superior quality to that 
of last year, and the cutting of it has been effected 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

Great arrays of statistics from India are given 
in the London papers to prove that the people of 
India are going into the cotton business exten¬ 
sively. 

In Norfolk, England, a woman was recently 
appointed parish clerk, because in a population 
of six hundred souls, no man could be found able 
to read and write. 

It is stated that China has already been en¬ 
tered by one hundred Protestant missionaries. 
In the Canton province there are about twenty- 
eight, of whom seventeen are in the city of Can¬ 
ton itself. 

The Lord Chamberlain of England announces 
by special edict that in future the compulsory 
closing of the theatre doors will be limited to 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, and that they 
may be just as iolly as they please during the 
intervening part of Lent. 

A new plan for the prevention of railway col¬ 
lisions has just been patented'in England by a 
Mr. Crozier. It consists in surcharging the rails 
with electricity, which, by an apparatus attached 
to the engine, under the eye of the driver, indi¬ 
cates the approach of the engine on the same 
line to the driver of both engines. 

The cotton speculation is going on in England 
at a tremendous rate; it is at present carried on 
by ladies, clergymen, lawyers, and others not 
regularly engaged in business, who have fallen 
into the mania as others did into the railway 
mania of 1845. The professional cotton specu¬ 
lators have retired frotn action. They know that 
bubble most buret. 
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fltcorto of tip itnua. 

A cable inch of water, converted into steam, 
will raise a ton weight one foot high. 

One of the tokens of progress of the age is the 
splendid free library open in London. 

Statistics exhibit the foci that there are some 
five millions of Germans in this country. 

The present population of the 8tate of Mas¬ 
sachusetts is set down at 1,231,065 souls. 

The Academia at Paris is the largest theatre in 
the world, and coven 51,000 square feet of land. 

Mr. M’Cormick, the celebrated reaper man, is 
said to have cleared $1,408,251 on the invention. 

One of the finest pearls in the world was re¬ 
cently found in the Bay of Panama. It is of a 
perfect pear shape, and of the finest water. 

A great demand for American statistical works 
exists just now in Europe. Every steamer brings 
orders from our consuls and diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives for works like Olmsteaa’s and Helper's. 

Colonel John Nelson of Deerfield started for 
Boston in a sleigh, November 14,1820. He was 
two days on the road, remaining there one day, 
and returning during the two following days, 
finding good sleighing all the way from Deerfield 
to Boston and back. 

A California paper gives an account of a fight 
between a big bull and a small tiger. The tiger 
leaped for the ball's back, but was caught on his 
horns and thrown fifteen feet. That is, he first 
took a high leap on his own hook, and then got 
a higher one on the bull's. 

A new and splendid stone building has just 
been' completed at Indianapolis, Ind., for the 
United States government. It will contain the 
post-office, land office, federal court rooms, mar 
shai's and district attorney's offices, etc. The 
land and edifice cost $150,000. 

The common lumber received at Detroit is 
mostly shipped to the northern lake ports of Ohio, 
from which it is distributed over the whole State. 
The amount thus annually shipped is about sixty 
million feet, leaving a surplus on hand to be con¬ 
sumed in the city and adjoining country of ten 
million feet. 

The debt-burdened province of Canada is 
alarmed at the expense of the new cmpitol build¬ 
ings at Ottawa. Only one building is half done, 
at a cost of $900,000, and to complete the work 
according to the plans will require $3,000,000 
more, or doable tne amount estimated when the 
work was begun. 

The Rocky Mountain gold mines are still 
worked with activity. A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican, writing from Mountain 
City, says : “ Our mining prospects were never 
brighter and more promising than now. The 
mills never did a better business; labor was 
never in greater demand than at this time.." 

The storage capacity of Chicago, as per esti¬ 
mate, on the first of January last, was 5,000,000 
bushels. When the storehouses now in course of 
construction are completed, the storage capacity 
of Chicago will be 8,950,000 bushels. In all 
probability this will be increased, by the close of 
next season's navigation, to ten millions of 
bushels. 1 


There are now living but about 1000 survivors 
of the American war of the Revolution. 

There are 21,500 miles of railroad in the * 
Union States, and 5000 miles of canals. 

Two unmarried ladies have been imprisoned 
in the Fortress of St. Petersburg, and another 
whipped, for presuming to attend a course of 
lectures at the University at St Petersburg. It 
don't do for women to know too much in Russia. 

The Russian population is 61,129,470. Of 
this population the serfs number 22,568,086. 
Free population, 38,566,894. The proprietors 
of serfs number 106,897. This gives an average 
of about 211 to each proprietor. 

The salt works at Saginaw, Mich., are manu¬ 
facturing salt at the rate of 300 barrels per week, 
from sixty kettles, and they will soon be en¬ 
larged. The salt is produced at a cost of about 
sixty cents a barret, and sells for about $1 30. 
The enterprise is yet in its incipiency. 

An intelligent physician of Charlestown, 
Mass., states that it is a fact familiar to the pro¬ 
fession, that in time of war the number of males 
born into the world greatly exceeds the number 
of females—much greater than the average pro¬ 
portion of 20 to 21. In his own practice, since 
January 1st, out of about fifty, only six are 
females. 

Some rather threatening disturbances recently 
took place in England on the part of the gentle¬ 
men cadets of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, owing to complaints as to the diet 
and the introduction of new regulations. The 
windows of the governor's residence were 
smashed, and the malcontents obtained what 
they desired—an investigation. 

There is an erroneous idea abroad that the cli¬ 
mate of the Potomac valley is more kindly than 
regions further north, whereas it is often more 
severe than New England. Ice has formed and 
snow fallen along the upper Potomac within a 
week. The snow on Cheat Mountain, Western 
Virginia, has averaged five inches in depth for 
several weeks. 

Dr. Clarkson, rector of St James Church, 
Chicago, thinking the lay members ought to 
share in the labors of the parish, has organised 
five divisions of church labor, viz: Relieving the 
poor; aiding the Sunday School; bringing in 
young men and strangers; care of the chancel; 
diminishing toe funded debt; and on this plan 
he has set his parishioners to work. 

There are nine Episcopal churches in the city 
of Chicago, with fourteen clergymen and twelve 
congregations—not induding Hyde Park and 
Lake View, at both of which places stated preach¬ 
ing has been kept up. The number of families 
belonging to these churches is 729; number of 
persons, 2923 ; number of communicants, 888; 
scholars in the Sabbath Schools, 1189. 

The English papers state that recently, at 
Middlesex, two young ladies, who gave feigned 
names, and were reported to be wealthy, high¬ 
ly educated and well connected, had pleaded 
“ guilty " to the charge of stealing books from a 
shop. The judge, who considered that their 
position should have taught them better conduct, 
sentenced them to imprisonment with hard labor, 
for nine months. 
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jnrrrg-jflaktng. 

Who invented matches ? Adam and Eve. 

The fellow who took offence has not jet re¬ 
turned it 

The woman who neglects her husband’s shirt 
front, is not the wife ot his bosom. 

If you would be employed in serious butinees, 
don’t set np for a buffoon. 

Soldier's pity for the wounded on the battle- 
fold—“ Over the left ” one* 

What tribe of Indians coaid Obtain a loan 
with the most ease « Pdwn-ees. 

We are told to weigh our thoughts; most men 
and women would need a very small pair of 
scales. 

We may say of a good many people’s souls 
that it is a wonder Nature ever thought them 
worth framing. 

If you want to live long, Uve upon the sea¬ 
shore. No matter how fast your sands run, you 
will always tiud a plenty more. 

Men dying make their wills—-why cannot 
wives 1 Because wives have their wills daring 
their lives. 

To a lover, his sweetheart's right hand and 
cheek and eye end ear are equalled by nothing 
on earth but her left 

What is the difference between a milkmaid and 
a swallow * One skims the milk and the other 
the water. 

There is no troth in the bold assertion by 
Vanity Fair, that a deaf man was recently cured 
by the judicious use of dumb-bells. 

An editor says when he was in prison for libel¬ 
ling a justice of the peace, he was requested by 
the jailer “ to give the prison a puff.” 

“ I know well enough,” said a fellow, “ where 
fresh tish comes from, but where these salt ones 
are catched, I’ll be hanged if 1 can tell.” 

A gentleman lately heard a laborer gravely in¬ 
form two comrades that a 74 pounder is a cannon 
that sends a pound ball exactly seventy-four miles. 

A disconsolate lover, who was discarded, con¬ 
soles hiuiself with the reflection that his loved 
one is married to a lawyer, has two children, and 
the fever. 

Punch’s Almanac advises the farmers to sow 
their Ps, keep their Us warm, hive their Bs, 
shoot their J-», feed their ’Ns, look after their po¬ 
tatoes’ is, and then take their Es. 

u Mr. I)-, if you will get my coat done by 

next Sunday, 1 shall be forever indebted to you-/* 
“ It wont be done,” said the tailor, “ npon such 
terms.” 

Ia one of the Portsmouth public schools, a 
boy who was reading the morning lesson from 
the New Testament, rendered one verse thus: 
“ This is the hair comb; let us kill him.” It 
should have been, “ This is the heir; (Axne,” etc. 

A balmy fellow bragging that he could carry 
a barrel of pork without difficulty was suddenly 
put to his trumps when told that he was fre¬ 
quently teen staggering under a load of less 
than 175 pounds of corned meat. 


To keep warm in a cold day, women doable 
the cape, and men doable the horn. 

Don't locate yourself on the back of n wild 
horse, unless you want to be rfis-tacated. 

When does a former net with great rudeness 
toward his corn % When he pulls its ears. 

If you are conscious of being green, and don’t 
Want folks to see it, try to be an invisible green. 

There is * enrrent belief that n wolf is never 
more dangepous than when he feels sheepish. 

The soldier’s great risk is that of becoming 
extinguished before he can become distinguished. 

The siae of a whale is always known by the 
strength of its blows. 

The end of good government; says Sydney 
Smith, is good mutton and good beef. 

“ I will take a bite, too,” as the wolf said, 
when he came across a man eat i ng his dinner in 
the woods. 

Someone says that the municipal arrange¬ 
ments are so strict in the Arctic regions, that Dr. 
Kane was kept from going farther by the North 
Pole-ice 1 

What a suspicions monster the man must have 
been who first invented a lock; but wnat a trust¬ 
ing creature the woman who first allowed a latch¬ 
key. 

A correspondent of the Lewiston Falls Jour¬ 
nal says, ” I paid a short but very pleasant visit 
to a neighbors cow yesterday.” Wonder if he 
stepped to tea, and took cream ? 

Said a person to an inveterate smoker, with a 
pale, haggard countenance, " You look os if you 
had come out of your grave to light your cigar, 
and couldn't find your way back again.” 

“ Steward, where's my berth?” said a man, re¬ 
cently, on board one or the Cunard 9teamers. 

“ I begin to feel as if I should very soon need a 
little weak brandy, or a good deal of tia basin.” 
We believe he used both. 

For organizing an army, feeding, clothing 
and equipping it, and going into war business in 
general, the American people stand a loan. 

“ They pass best over the world,” said Queen 
Elizabeth, 11 who trip over it auickly; for it is 
bat a bog—if we stop we sink.’ 1 

An Irish stationer, after advertising n variety 
of articles, gives the following notabene: “To 
regular customers I sell wafers gratis.” 

" I have one request to make of you, my dear 
Mr. Grant.”—«* My dear widow, l will grant 
anything you say.”—“ Well, sir, I want to be 
Granted myself.” 

Jinkits is a man who takes matters humorously. 
When his best friend was blown into the air by a 
“ bustin’ biler.” Jinkits cried after him, " There 
you go, my es /framed friend 1” 

A young lady gf California recently broke her 
neck while resisting an attempt of a young man 
to kiss her. This furnishes a fearful warning to 
young ladies. 

There are a number of heavy guns now ia the 
fortift ations on Arlington Heights, and at the 
risk of being thought traitorous, we mast say that 
we wish the rebels would take the whole charge 
of them. 
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A FEW FREAKS OF FANCY. 


A Cricket Ball. 


A mere Flea-Bite. 
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The designs with which the Magazine opens 
this month, represent scenes in Dobbs* Ferry, 
New York, a place, which, though presenting 
not a very great degree of interest to the mere 
traveller for pleasure, was yet a place of some 
importance during our Revolution. It derives its 
name from a family named Dobbs who settled 
here about the year 1698, and established a ferry 
to Sneeden’s Landing on the opposite side of the 
river. This is the first point north of Fort Lee 
where a crossing can be effected The palisades 
extend, an unbroken, perpendicular wall, of from 
300 to 500 feet in height, for ten miles, shutting 
off all communication except at cither Fort Lee 
or Sneeden's Landing, to the rich agricultural 
country which lies sloping from the brow of the 
bluff backward to the Hackensack River. It w as 
here that Cornwallis crossed to the attack of 
Fort Lee soon after the fall of Fort Washington, 
which occurred shortly before. The landing 
on the other side is there called “Paramus,” by 
which name is was then known. A fortification 


was erected at Dobbs* Ferry by the A me 
in 1776, to command the communication, city 
site is still strongly marked, on the brotf ol 
elevation just above the depot, although timlijnd 
of improvement has terraced its face, levying its 
embankments, and filled up its inequalitie*ji wo 
or three other redoubts of earthworks werejjfrown 
up in the immediate vicinity, and it wjjfwt one 
4ime quite a strong post, although not Jping de¬ 
fensible in the rear, it was not calculate® to resist 
an attack from that quarter. These fqi 1 tifications 
often annoyed British vessels in theij»^>a$$age up 
and down the river; yet there is no/*tirripg inci¬ 
dent which calls for description from t$k histo¬ 
rian’s pen as having occurred in the vicinity. It 
is only from its relative position as regards the 
two opposing armies that Dobbs’ Ferry derives its 
importance. It was the lowest post held by the 
Americans during that long period of se*£n years 
during which the British army held po6t>eshion 
of the city of New York. The first engraving 
gives a view of Sneeden’s Landing on the oppo- 
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SCENES AT DOBBS* FERRY, N. Y. 



site side of the river from Dobbs' Ferry. The 
sun ounding scenery as observed from this place 
is a ery fine. The second picture represents Fort 
Hill, which was the location of a strong work 
erected during the war. The parapet is yet vis¬ 


ible, though the ditch, etc., is filled up. Follow¬ 
ing next in order is the Livingston Mansion 
House, a spacious and beautiful building. It 
stands on the hill back from the river: Our 
series closes with a view of the remains of the 
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Old Fort, a redoubt, which during the Revolu¬ 
tion, was a source of strength, and is now an 
object of interest to the visitor. The historical 
associations of such a place awaken reverential 
feelings, while frequently the scenery and sur¬ 
roundings make up a charming landscape, upon 
which the eye lingers with delight. 


ODD COMBINATION OF TRADES. 

The Poles so thoroughly detest the Russians, 
and so seek to ignore them, that no bookseller in 
Warsaw will have a Russian book in his shop, 
nor even a music-seller a piece of Russian music. 
The result of this heartfelt antipathy to Russia is, 
in one respect almost comic. Russian books arc 
banished from the booksellers* shops in Warsaw 
to such an extent that works in the Russian lan- 


terior of one of these literary grocers you may 
fancy yourself in Russia; but there are not more 
than three or four of them in Warsaw, as soon as 
you have left the shop you might, for any 6ign of 
Russian civilization that meets your eye, be 2009 
miles from Moscow .—London Times. 


RIVERB-HOW THEY FLOW. 

All rivers, small or large, agree in one charac¬ 
ter—they like to lean a little on one side; they 
cannot bear to have their channels deepest in the 
middle, but will always, if they can, have one 
bank to sun themselves upon and another to get 
cool under; one shingly shore to play over, where 
they may be shallow, and foolish, and childlike, 
and another steep shore, under which they can 
pause and purify themselves, and get their 



THB LIVINGSTON MANSION, DOBBS* HUT, NEW TORN. 


guage, which may be purchased at the principal 
foreign publishers of Paris or London, aronot to 
be heard of at any of the libraries in the capital 
of Russian Poland. To supply this want, inas¬ 
much as there are plenty or Russian officers in 
Warsaw, many of them with their families who 
are not adverse to reading, the grocers have gone 
into the book trade, and if yon want to read Rus¬ 
sian, you must get books, your newspapers, 
or your reviews, where you buy your tea and 
sugar. These very original tradesmen also sell 
Russian music, Russian caviare (not much relish¬ 
ed by the Poles), Russian tea urns, portraits of 
the late Gortschakoff, and innumerable representa¬ 
tives of the members of the imperial family. Rus¬ 
sian books, pictures and music might be adver¬ 
tised in the Polish newspapers as “ sold in War¬ 
saw at all respectable tea-dealers." In the in¬ 


strength of waves fully together for due occasion. 
Rivers in this way are just like wise men, who 
keep one side of their life for play and another 
for work; and can be brilliant, and chattering, 
and transparent when they are at ease, and yet 
take deep counsel on the other side when they 
set themselves to their main purpose. And riv¬ 
ers are just in this divided also, like wicked and 
good men; the good rivers have serviceable deep 
places all along their banks that ships can sail 
m, but the wicked rivers go scooping irregularly 
under their banks until they get full of strangling 
eddies which no boat can row over without being 
twisted against the rocks, and pools like wells 
which no one can get out of but tbe water-kelpie 
that lives at the bottom; but, wicked or good, 
the rivers all agree in having two kinds of sides. 
— Buskin. 
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VIEWS IN RICHMOND, VA. 


The fonr engravings which follow, illustrate 
scenes and localities in the city of Richmond, 
Virginia. Our first view shows the Monument 
which commemorates the destruction of the 
Richmond Theatre on the night of the 26th of 
December, 1811, when so many perished in its 
ruins. The third engraving represents the cele¬ 
brated Monument Church, erected in 1813, and 
dedicated May 4. 1814. It stands on the site of 
the Richmond Theatre. On the north-westerly 
side, within the porch, is the monument alluded 
to above, upon which is the following inscription : 
" In memory of the awful calamity that, by the 
providence of God, fell on the city on the night 
of the 26th of December, in the year of Christ 
1811, whereby, in the sudden and dreadful con- 
fiiignttion of the Richmond Theatre, many citi¬ 
zens of different ages and both sexes, distinguish¬ 
ed for talents and for virtues, respected and be¬ 
loved, perished in the flames, and in one short 
moment public joy and private happiness were 
changed into universal lamentation, this monu¬ 
ment is erected and the adjoining church dedicated 
to the worship of Almighty God, that, in all future 
times, the remembrance of this mournful event, 
on the spot where it happened, and where the 
remains of the sufferers are deposited in one urn, 
may be united with acts of penitence and devo¬ 
tion/' On Thursday, the 26th of December, 


1811, the theatre on Shockoe Hill was attended 
by an immense number of people. The panto¬ 
mime entitled, “ Raymond and Agnes, or the 
Bleeding Nun," was to have closed the amuse¬ 
ments of the evening. In the first act of this 
play one of the scenes exhibited a robber's cave, 
which was illuminated by a chandelier. Between 
the acts this was raised without being extinguish¬ 
ed, setting on fire a portion of the scenery, and in 
a few minutes the whole of the combustible mate¬ 
rial was in a blaze. Egress being difficult, ow¬ 
ing to the real danger and the panic that existed, 
nearly a hundred persons perished in the flames, 
among whom were his excellency George Wil¬ 
liam Smith, governor of the State, and several 
members of Congress, and many other persons 
of distinction. Many who escaped with their 
lives were much burned, and some were killed 
by throwing themselves from the windows, or 
were trampled to death by the rush of the multi¬ 
tude. The church stands on Broad Street, and 
is of the Episcopal denomination. The second 
sketch represents the marble statue of Washing¬ 
ton, by Houdon, which was erected in 1788, dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of Washington. This statue has 
great celebrity, the head being remarkably fine, 
and prouounced an admirable likeness. It is the 
standard authority for sculptors in modelling the 
head. The fourth engraving shows the old stone 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON, AT RICHMOND, VA. . 


boose which served as the head-qui rt‘rs of Gener¬ 
al Lafayette daring the Revolutionary war. It 
stands on the northwest corner of Main and 20th 
Streets, and is said to be the first dwelling erect¬ 
ed in Richmond, and was among those spared 
by the incendiary fire of 1781. The Henrico 
county court house and jails, represented in the 
last picture, form a picturesque group of buildings 
on Main Street, without any pretensions to ar¬ 
chitectural elegance. The James River is seen 
in the distance. Richmond is a desirable place 
of residence, both from its healthiness and beauty. 


Built upon elevated ground, on either side of the 
valley of the Shockoe Creek, it is spared those 
fevers which visit the low and moist lands of the 
low latitudes. The city is beautifully laid out 
with spaeiou^ streets, and much has been done 
towards its architectural embellishment. 


Why are the quills and bones of birds hollow 
and without marrow ? That they may not only 
be light to assist their passage through the air, 
but that they may be possessed of the greater 
strength. 
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TO YOUNG LADIES. 

Do not dismiss your habits of study, when you 
cease to attend school. That crisis is often a 
hazardous one, in the history of a young lady. 
If t>he has gained distinction there, without a rad¬ 
ical love of knowledge, her improvement ceases 
with the excitement that sustained it. If a latent 
fondness for expensive dress and fashionable 
amusements was cherished in her period of class¬ 
ical education she will rush into them with eager¬ 
ness proportioned to her previous restraint. Sat¬ 
isfied with past honors, and believing that she 
“ has already attained, and is already perfect/' 
she slumbers at her post, and in a few years, per¬ 
ceives those outstripping her, whose talents she 
once held in contempt. Every young lady who, 
at leaving school, entertains a clear and comfort¬ 
able conviction that she had finished her educa¬ 


tion, should recollect the reproof of the venerable 
Dr. Rush to a voung physician, who spoke of 
the time when he finished his studies. “ When 
you finished your studies ! Why, you must be a 
nappy man to have finished so young. 1 do not 
expect to finish mine as long as I live." There 
is an affecting lesson in the death of that philoso¬ 
pher, who, after it was supposed the breath had 
forsaken him, faintly raised his head to listen to 
some improving conversation that was conducted 
in his chamber, and even drew the curtain, say¬ 
ing, “ I shall be most happy to die learning some¬ 
thing. Airs. Sigourney. 


Write your name by kindness, love, and mer¬ 
cy, on the hearts of the people you come in con¬ 
tact with year by year, and you will never bo 
forgotten. 
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STREET CHARACTERS OP PARIS. 


The subjects of the pictorial sketches on this 
and the three following pages are taken from the 
streets of Paris. The streets of Paris! what a 
field for the artist, the historian, the philosopher, 
and the student of human nature 1 As Paris is 
France, so the streets of Paris are its soul. In 
many other cities the streets only afford you 
glimpses and hints of the character and habits of 
the dwellers therein—but in Paris, the people 
may be said to live ont of doors. Yon see them 
dining through the plate-glass windows of the 
restaurants ; in fine weather, they occupy chairs 
cU fresco on the sidewalks and in die gardens, and 
all Paris loves to /loner in the streets at the 


fashionable hoar. The history of the streets of 
Paris is the history of the French. But let ns 
see wbat characters the artist has selected for ns 
from the busy thousands that throng the streets 
of Paris. And first we have, in the stoat, sham¬ 
bling, down-looking, bearded individual, seen jn 
our first picture, in shabby clothes, with a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, pronaly decorated with a 
feather, like the bonnet of a Spanish grandee, 
with his staff on his shoulder, and his wallet 
slang by a strap, a vender of rat-poison. He 
guarantees the deadly efficacy of his poison. 
City and village know him well, for he tramps 
from one end of France to the other—now by 
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the banks of the Seine, in the streets of 
the splendid capital reflected in its 
waters—now in the country, with its 
level fields and scattered farm-houses. 

Tramp, tramp! he moves on ever rest¬ 
less, like the wandering Jew. Hail or 
rain, fog or sunshine, are the same to 
the veteran rat-catcher. Habit has ren¬ 
dered him watchful and attentive. At 
the slightest noise he is on the qui vice 
—his face assumes the fixed, suspicious 
and sharp expression of the animal he 
watches. He fears neither the hazards 
of street or road, nor the snares of the 
wicked. Two invisible protectors, re¬ 
flection and experience, are with him. 

In the city of Paris, the vender of 
“ death to the rats ” belongs to an ex¬ 
piring race. Long have the cats looked 
with envy on his spoils, hung upon a 
4 pole, with which he walks the streets, 
typical of his profession. But they 
who have longest known his counte¬ 
nance will now know him no longer. 

Whether any of the “dinners for 
seventy-five centimes ” restaurants will 
raise their bill of fare on account of his 
exit, remains to be seen. A company 
has been formed with a capital of three 
hundred thousand francs for the extir¬ 
pation of the rats of Paris If a cordon 
of cats is to be established around the 
city to keep out the country rats, rabbit 
will become a rare dish in more than 
one cheap eating-house. But have the 
rats no value after their lives have been 
sacrificed ? Trust a Parisian for put¬ 
ting everything to use, and for giving it 
a new name, if its legitimate appella¬ 
tion is offensive. It is no secret to the 
initiated that the delicate kid glove 
which the beauty fits to her taper fin¬ 
gers at the opera, which the dandy 
draws on his scarcely loss delicate 
hands, while his cane is tucked under 
his arm, preparatory to a stroll on the 
Boulevard des Italiens or the Rue de 
Rivoli, once clothed the body of the 
disgusting vermin against which our 
friend in the picture wages such warfare. 
Following next in order comes a pic¬ 
ture of the street ballad-singer. There 
is nothing low in this youthful face. 

Its oval is graceful, the eye pure, the mouth al¬ 
most infantile; there is at once something gentle 
and firm in the whole expression and attitude. 
The dominant character, however, is a careless 
sadness, a sort of self-abandonment. Penury has 
crushed all the pride and hopes of the youn£ girl. 
Clad in chance garments, her hair in disorder, 
and become indifferent even to her beauty, she 
sings without thought or pleasure, as she would 
turn the wheel of a machine, or move the shuttle 
of a loom. There only is the character of her 
lowliness; she is evidently performing a task she 
does not like, and consequently does it ill. Man 
has need of a certain interest in whatever he 
docs—he must feel the activity of free will. Now 
the appearance of the poor girl speaks too elo¬ 
quently of constraint; oppressed by misery, she 
does not sing like the bird, for the sake of sing- 
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ing, but to got bread. The air you hear beneath 
your window is but the cry of hunger—it ex¬ 
presses neither joy nor sadness, it asks for bread ! 
The t hird picture is that of a knife grinder, 
whose costume is a reminiscence of a past cen¬ 
tury, the design being from the graceful pen of 
Watteau. His machine is of very primitive 
construction, but the contrivance for moistening 
his wheel by setting up a wooden shoe filled with 
water that drips through a gimlet-hole in the too 
is certainly very ingenious, and exhibits great 
mechanical aptitude. The knife grinders of to¬ 
day, however, employ much better machinery. 
The young peasant, with his little puppet- 
show, shown in the last engraving, is another 
characteristic figure. Who that has visited 
Paris has not encountered at some street-corner a 
young Piedmontese, in rags, with his high Italian 
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cap, bis board and puppets, and his bright, wide¬ 
awake eye ? He is one of the members of the 
great Bohemian fraternity who know not at 
night what they shall eat the next day—a flight 
of foreign birds, drenched by the rain, dried by 
the wind, warmed by the son. Poor vagabond 
children! See yon not behind yon a sinister 
figure that ever bids yon " move on V* It is 
Famine ; and on they go, urged by her resistleas 
ower; but in vain they hurry onwards; still the 
ark hag is there, ever pointing to the distance. 
Why have they not room for a nest in the great 
tree God has created for all ? - What do they, in 


the midst of our civilization, these demi-savages, 
without family, without country, without aim, 
whom society tosses on its waves, like the frag¬ 
ments of a wreck 1 Are they here to teach us 
foresight, or the lesson of content, or to keep 
open the sources of compassion ? The child who 
crumbles his cake for the sparfow at the window 
asks not why Godsends him. Imitate the child. 
Cast some crumbs of your abundance before this 
exile from the land of the sun, if not for human¬ 
ity's sake, at least from gratitude. Remember 
the time when, with vour satchol on your shoul¬ 
der, you forgot the charges of a careful mother, 
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and the hoar for school, before the narrow plank 
on which the mimic men and women were danc¬ 
ing to fife and drum. What delight, when the 
proprietor of the show, inspired by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the spectators, imparted bolder move¬ 
ments to the dancers, and the little ladies and 
gentlemen were jerked into the streets and nar¬ 
rowly escaped drowning in the gutter ! Happy 
days when yon searched for the mystery of these 
silly sarabands! How many times since have 
yoa seen more illustrious actors on a vaster stage 
without feeling the joyous excitement of your 
childhood ? Because, in infancy you perceived 
the wire without understanding it, and now you 
understand the wire without seeing it pulled. 
Alas ! you know now that the puppet-show is but 
a parody of the world ! How many men are only 
puppets, moved by the wire of self interest aud 
vanity, and danced by an invisible hand ! 


REVELATIONS OP THE CENSUS. 

The population of the Swiss confederacy is a 
little over two and a half million souls. Ireland 
possessed, twenty years ago, a population of 
8,175,124 ; but the census taken during the pres¬ 
ent year shows that there are now only 5,764,543 
persons. In Great Britain, the only growth of 
population for a long time has been in the large 
towns. Including Scotland, the figures of the 
census are—inhabitants of towns, 10,556 388; 
inhabitants of country, 10,403,089. London 
alone has a population of three millions. Theie 
are here only six bridges, three of which are 
heavily taxed, while Paris, with but one million 
inhabitants, has twenty-four bridges. 

Some people will never learn anything; for 
this reason, because they understand everything 
too soon. 



THE PUPPET-SHOW. 
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SCENES IN AFRICA. 


As the finale of onr series of sketches for the 
present month, we give some very fine engravings 
illustrating characters and scenes in Africa, that 
vast continent of the Old World, concerning 
which so much curiosity is felt and so little is 
known, though adventurous modem explorers 
are adding every year to the sum of our informa¬ 
tion. The recent works of Drs. Livingston and 
Barth have opened a wide field for the public 
interest, and their researches are clothed in all 
the charms of romantic details. The first repre¬ 
sentation we give is a delineation of a solemn 


audience of the Muata Cazemho. But who 
among us knows anything of the empire of the 
Muata Cazembe ? The Portuguese, who have 
settlements on the eastern shore of Africa, have 
not the same reasons for indifference as other 
European nations, and accordingly during the 
last century have fitted out several expeditions 
to this region and its adjacent territories, whence 
they obtained gold enough to justify the stories 
told three hundred years ago of the exhaustless 
riches of Oriental Africa. Some thirty years 
ago, a new expedition was sent out by the gov- 
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emor of Sena, the capital of the Portuguese pos- Mossumba, the imperial residence, situated at 

sessions in Mozambique. For this purpose he some distance from the city, properly so called, 

selected a few resolute men, and on the 1st of That the ceremony might come off according to 

June, 1831, the expedition marched, crossing the rigorous etiquette, the march of the Europeans 

river Zambese. It was composed of twenty sol- was to last not less than a day. It took place at 

diers, with twenty Kaffir slaves to transport the appointed time. On the square of Chipnngo, 

goods. To the caravan were added a drummer for so the open space before the residence of the 

and two militia officers, taking part in the expe- African monarch is designated, ail the military 

dition as traders. These were accompanied by the Muata had collected in his capital were mus- 

fifty Kaffir porters. Crossing the Zambese on tered. These troops might have amounted to 

the second of June, the expedition resolutely set 5000 or 6000 men, almost all of lofty stature, 

forward But before three months of incessant and armed, either with the bow or zagaye, or the 

travel, famine had decimated them ; and during poucoye, a formidable cutlass with a keen edge 

the perilous journey, which lasted six months, which the Kaffirs handle with infinite dexterity, 

they lost by Sight and death seventy-two men. All their blacks with shining skins stood erect, 

Even at their journey's end, they were attacked but without any appearance of military disci- 

by scurvy and small pox. They were then at nline. The eyes of the Europeans sought for the 

Lunda, the capital of Cazembe. Here, instead Muata Cazembe with eager curiosity. They dis- 

of a cordial reception and relief, the African covered hitn seated at the left side of the lasten 

monarch dispensed provisions to the strangers gate, one of the entrances of the Mossumba. 

with calculated parsimony, hoping to keep them We present a full-length portrait of Canhembo 

in dependence on him, by cunningly subjecting IV., in full costume, on page 220. Numerous 

them to the most imperious of wants. After tiger skins served him as a carpet. They were 

many delays and subterfuges, the efforts of the arranged in such a way that the projecting tail 

officers secured an audience with the monarch. of each animal formed a sort of star. The skin 

It was agreed that the solemn reception of the of an enormous lion was thrown over all, and in 

Portuguese should take place in the square of the centre was a stool covered with an ample 
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green drapery. On this kind of throne the Muata 
figured in his pomp. He was elegantly attired. 
He wore a sort of initre wove of brilliant feathers. 
His brow r/as gilt with a diadem of parti colored 
stones. Towards the back part of his head was a 
band of green cloth in the form of a fan, kept up 
by two little ivory arrows. His breast and shoul¬ 
ders were covered with a short cloak bordered 
with pearl shells, und succeeded by several rows 
of glittering mock jewels. An ornament con¬ 
sisting of alternate square and circular mirrors, 
symmetrically ranged, terminated the lower part 
of the cloak, the whole so arranged that as the 
sun shone on it its splendor was intolerable. The 
rest of his costume was comparatively simple 
Before the Cazembe himself, were two rows of 


wooden figures, coarsely carved, armed with 
animals' horns, and stuck in the ground. Sweet¬ 
smelling leaves were burned before them, and 
they may have been tutelary gods. The Muara 
Cazerabe who received the Portuguese was not a 
just and brave sovereign, like bis father, Muata 
Laqueza, whose name is still renowned through 
all Caffraria. It would have been impossible to 
have matched him for duplicity and cruelty.' 
The Portuguese found out to their cost the im¬ 
prudence they had committed in trusting to his 
promises.—In the second picture are seen two 
grown-up children amusing themselves like mon¬ 
keys, with a see saw of peculiar construction. 
The exercise is violent, but we can conceive of 
its affording good sport. 
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IN MEMOR1AM. 

BY J. WILLIAM YAK NAMES. 


The moon walks through the clouds 
That hang beneath the sky, 

The winds moan low through trees, 

And seem to sadly sigh: 

One to whom the moonbeams bright 
Were messengers of love, 

Now watches the soft light no more— 

He passed from earth above. 

The valley clod now lies upon 
His noble, manly breast; 

The earth is moist with new-shed tears, 
He's locked in icy rest. 

He’s gone from scenes of earth below— 
Gone to the world on high; 

Our eyes can no more him behold, 

He's deaf to every sigh. 

His life was like an early flower— 
Beautiful, soon ended; 

His heart was good, and pure, and true, 

In him all virtues blended. 

And o'er his grave a young wife weeps, 
With mothes, brothers, sister; 

And friends who loved him more than well, 
Speak of him in a whisper. 

O Thou who reigns supreme above, 

Who rules all things below, 

Vouchsafe thy loving comfort now, 

Bid tears no longer flow; 

Be to those sorrowing, mourning hearts 
A pitying Father now, 

And while they tread life's rugged road, 
Drop mercies on each brow! 


[ouenui.] 

A LOCK OF RED HAIR: 

— OR,— 

A BIGHT IB REMINGTON’S HUIN. 

BT EVA MILFORD. 


• I am an 6ld man now—old, old I And my 
chiefest delight has become to dwell in memory 
apon the days of my yonth, the time when I 
lived in action, as now I do in thought. Shall I 
give yon one of these reminiscences—shall I with¬ 
draw the veil from an incident of my life 1 —the 
horror of which branded itself so deep upon my 
heart that I shudder and turn pale, even now, at 
the memory I have evoked ? And this one, of 
all my old stories, stirs in my mind to-day, for 
before me lies a tangible evidence that all was not 

14 


an evil dream, a wild figment whispered by de¬ 
mons in my sleeping ear. 

In opening just now an old, forgotten sketch¬ 
ing portfolio, I started to see dropping from be¬ 
tween its leaves, and curling abont my fingers, a 
long, thick, heavy curl of woman’s hair; the 
texture fine as cobweb, soft and silky as nothing 
ever was but woman’s hair, the length and heavy 
richness unparalleled, the color, a deep, glitter¬ 
ing red. Ah, tress—tress of threaded fire—well 
can my heart recall the hour when first I saw 
you, then unseveted from the glowing mass which 
wreathed that magnificent head, like a crown of 
flame 1 

I had wandered, half for health, half fbr 
amusement, far from my home and native 
State, and finally found myself one summer 
evening, descending the wooded mountain road 
which was to bring me to a certain little Cana¬ 
dian village, which we will call Montvert. My 
horse, languid like his master with the excessive 
heat and long journey, was leisurely picking his 
■steps along the rocky road, when a faint noise 
behind us caused him to prick his ears, erect his 
head, and show those signs of uneasiness which 
S sense of something unseen, and yet approach¬ 
ing, always occasions in a high-spirited horse. 

“ So, so, Bayard. Don’t you know, foolish 
‘fellow, that it 1 b only another horse coming down 
this mountain road ? And a bold rider, too, or 
one who is something in haste,” added I, as the 
quick, regular hoof beats drew nearer, and I 
could perceive that the pace changed from a 
sharp trot to a gallop. 

Soothing Bayard as well as I could, I drew 
off in a little hollow beside the road, and waited 
for the horseman (whom I had already decided 
to be one of the rollicking young Canadians 
that I had seen at the last tavern) to pass, that 
I might resume my own quiet, musing pace. I 
had hardly withdrawn myself fully from the 
road, when the thundering hoof-beats swept round 
the angle, and a powerful black horse, eyes glar¬ 
ing, nostrils dilated, Jhw firmly set, dashed by 
me like the wind. But his rider; no half-drunken 
boor or reckless hunter, snch as I had pictured 
to myself, bestrode the ungovernable beast; bat 
a vision flashed by, of which the next instant 
nothing remained bat a confused impression of 
dark flowing garments, a death-pale face, from 
which gleamed two great black eyes, blazing with 
excitement and horror, and a mass of dark red 
hair streaming out upon the evening breeze, like 
the trail of splendor which the falling meteor 
leaves upon the midnight sky. It was Rosulie 
Duqnesne. It was my first introduction to a new 
epoch of my life. , 
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As soon as I had recovered from the first mo¬ 
mentary shock, I shook Bayard's rein, and the 
impatient horse sprang oat from the little nook 
where he had unwillingly stood, and took the 
steep downward road at a pace hardly less pre¬ 
cipitate than that of the black charger with his 
fair, powerless harden. The chase was not a 
long one. We reached the next turn just in 
time to see the black stumble as he descended a 
sharp pitch, and hurl his rider over his head, 
among the wayside flowers where she lay like a 
marble statue overthrown from its pedestal and 
left to ruin and desolation. 

In a moment I was on the ground beside her, 
and examining if she were dead or only stunned. 

“ No pulse, no color, no breath—she is indeed 
gone. Alas that so perfect a piece of divine 
workmanship must return to dust, and perish in 
loathsome decay." 

Still I chafed her hands and temples, raised 
her head and loosened the ribbon and little collar 
about her throat. All useless, the beautiful 
statue was cold and still. Then laying her 
head again upon its flowery pillow, I contem¬ 
plated for a moment the wonderful and uncom¬ 
mon beauty of that inanimate face. The gorge¬ 
ous glowing hair, the tiny, shell-like ear, the 
low white brow, with two inky lines pencilled 
above the eyes, dark even through the closed 
lids; black as night, too, the long, full fringes 
which lay upon the clear white cheek; the 
mouth, with its rich, full lips, just so far parted 
that a gleam of snow dazzled between their ripe 
redness. That mouth—yes, I stooped and kissed 
it, long and lovingly, and then rose to go and 
summon help. But as I laid my hand on Bay¬ 
ard’s rein, and turned to look once more at that 
rare image—was it imagination, or did the faint, 
rosy tinge steal into the round cheek ? The lips 
which I had pressed, were they not gleaming 
more vividly already ? Yes, and the white lids 
already fluttered, wavered, uprose, leaving soft, 
full dark eyes, which, wandering unconsciously a 
moment, rested finally upon my face, with a 
vague, dreamy, bewildered gaze. 

I drew from my pocket the little silver hunt¬ 
ing flask which I always carried there, and un¬ 
screwing the cup, I filled it with the wine, and 
respectfully raising the fair head upon my arm, 
applied the cup to her lips. The generous liquid 
did its work, and soon the young lady, pale, but 
firm, stood upright, and looking me full in the 
face with a glance which still more enchanted 
me, murmured : “ Sir, I thank you, very much." 

“ Indeed, fair lady, 'tis I should thank you for 
giving me the opportunity of serving you, even 
slightly." 


The girl smiled a little sarcastically, and re¬ 
plied, somewhat coldly: 

“ We, in these woods, my good sir, cannot 
understand quite such an extent of disinterested 
politeness as that, but nevertheless, I thank you 
very much. Do you know where my horse 
is?" 

I did, for even as I was hastening to her rescue, 
I had paused to catch the rein of the black home, 
as he stood checked for a moment by his stum¬ 
ble, and had tied him to a tree hard by. I now, 
at the young lady's request, unhitched and led 
him forward, but was about to remonstrate with 
his mistress upon her purpose of remounting 
him, when snatching the little whip which hung 
at the pommel of the saddle, she raised it above 
her head, and with set teeth and blazing eyes 
rained down a shower of blows upon the head 
and face of her runaway steed. The powerful 
creature reared, backed and plunged, and it was 
only by exerting my extremest strength that I 
could at all restrain him. I felt both shocked 
and indignant, for though the switch could hardly 
more than tingle the horse's skin, no one could 
doubt, to look at that white face, that had the 
weapon been a sword or a club, the will to use it 
would have been the same. • 

“ I can't hold the beast, if you do so, nor I 
sha’n't try to," shouted I, angrily, and as the 
blows continued with unwearied vigor, I let go 
the rein, and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
horse spring off up the mountain. 

“ Why did you let him go ?" asked the girl, 
fiercely turning upon me. 

“ Really, my dear young lady, I am ashamed 
to say that my education as a hostler having been 
neglected, I was unable to hold him any longer. 
Permit me, as a traveller, to inquire if Canadian 
ladies are in the habit of chastising their refrac¬ 
tory animals and servants themselves ? For, if 
such is the case, I, being somewhat of a timid 
man, shall to-morrow retrace my steps to the 
States." 

My friend turned upon me a glance of mingled 
scorn and inquiry ; but probably satisfying her¬ 
self by my six feet of stature and brawny breadth 
of shoulder that I was not likely to be a cowafr 
physically at least, she paused a moment, and 
then bursting into a merry, ringing laugh, she 
frankly held out her hand, and said: 

“ Well, Mr. 1 Timid-man,' I'll promise not to 
beat you for one, and you shall come and stay at 
my father's house till to morrow, or as mnph 
longer as you—dare." 

“ But how are we to get there, Miss— How 
may I have the honor of addressing you?" in¬ 
quired I, with a slightly exaggerated bow. 
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“ When yon speak in that way, sir/* said the 
giri, with an angry flash, “ yoa may call me 
Miss Duqaesne; bat when yoa hare forgotten 
that yoa are city bred, and we are forest bred, 
yoa may call me Bosalie, as every one else 
does.** 

“ Ton are more severe than just, dear 
Bosalie.** 

“No, I didn’t say dear Bosalie; bat plain 
Rosalie.” 

“ I have been piously brought up, Miss Du- 
qaesne, and never will commit sach an enormous 
departure from trath as to call yoa plain 
Rosalie.** 

" Well, * Plain Kate, or bonny Kate, or even 
Kate the carat,* jast as yoa choose, sir; bat 
now how are we to get home, for Nero will not be 
very apt to come back jast now ?'* 

“ Probably not, being a horse of spirit, and 
having some sense of what is dae to himself; so, 
bonny Kate, if yoa will let me lift yoa to my 
saddle, I will walk beside yoa, and lead Bayard.’* 

“ Or why don’t you moant as nsaal,” sug¬ 
gested Rosalie, “ and I will sit behind yoa?” 

“ But can yon keep on without a pillion or 
cushion ?” qnoried I, laughingly. 

“ Can I?” replied the forest maiden, gaily. 
“ It is very seldom I take the trouble to saddle 
Nero at all. I only did so to-day because I was 
going to Montvert to do some shopping.” 

“ Then you don’t live there !” 

“ O, no, we live back here on the mountain— 
Nero has gone home. My father is a banter 
and trapper,” continued the girl, throwing back 
her head proudly. “ Perhaps so fine a gentle¬ 
man as yoa will not care to become acquainted 
with such rough, rude people as my father and 
brothers.” 

“Come, come, fair Rosalie,” laughed I, “you 
promised not to beat me, either with the riding- 
whip, or the more catting lash of your satirical 
tongue, did you not 7 ” 

“ That depends—*' 

“ Upon what ?” 

“ Tour behaviour,” responded the girl, leaping 
^pm a stump to Bayard’s back, with the lithe¬ 
ness of a cat. 

I sprang hastily to the saddle, and but just in 
time, for Bayard, startled at the sudden weight 
and unusual rider, was about to start away with¬ 
out waiting for his master. He soon, however, 
yielded to the accustomed voice and touch, and 
under Rosalie’s directions we soon traversed the 
four miles which lay between us and her father’s 
house. 

This, I found, was not upon the road which I 
had traversed, but another and still more secluded 


mountain path, one of those highways which 
lead from nowhere, and conduct nowhere, bu{ 
on which it sometimes suits men to set up their 
abodes, as had been the case with Mr. Duqaesne. 
This was a large farmhouse, built with logs, and 
evidently added to from time to time as the in¬ 
creasing family demanded ope apartment after 
another. 

As we rode up to the door, two young meq 
came forward to meet us, one of whom I recog¬ 
nized, from his likeness to Rosalie, as her broth? 
er; but the other, some ten yean older, had not 
a feature in common with her, unless it was hip 
dark eyes, which glittered and gleamed like those 
of some wild beast from beneath his coarse, 
shaggy eyebrows; his skin was swarthy and 
bronzed, but entirely destitute of red so far as 
the cheeks went, at least; his mouth was con¬ 
cealed by a heavy moustache, which mingled 
with his coarse black beard. 

“ Ah, Pierre, have you returned ?’* said Bo¬ 
salie, as I helped her to alight, and she looked 
with no great pleasure at the swarthy man. 

The other youth, meanwhile, came forward 
with a courteous salutation, and took the bridle 
of my hone. 

“ Yes, girl, I have returned,” replied Pierre, 
“ and one with me whom you will receive as my, 
friend. Whom have we here?” continued th* 
fellow, scowling sullenly at me. 

“ One whom yoq will receive as nyr friend/’ 
promptly replied the spirited Rosalie. 

“ Nay, Miss Duqaesne,” interposed I coldly, 
“ pray do not tax this young gentleman’s court¬ 
eous politeness uppn my account. I am very, 
happy to have been of service to you, and will, 
bid you good evening.” 

As I spoke, I was about to mouut my horse, 
but Rosalie, springing forward, laid her hand 
upon my arm, and said, hastily, to the lad who* 
still held Bayard’s rein: 

“ Bun, Baptiste, and call our father 1” 

But before the lad could spring away upon her 
bidding, a tall old man emerged from the honse, 
and approached us. His face and figure formed 
a strong and agreeable contrast to his son Pierre, 
and when, after a few hurried words from Ro¬ 
salie, he held ont a rough hand, and in hearty, 
cordial tones thanked me for the help rendered 
to his daughter, and begged me to accept hip 
hospitality for the night, I hesitated but for /t 
moment, and then yielded, half to the solicita¬ 
tions of the old hunter, half to a look of undis¬ 
guised entreaty which shone upon me from the 
great dark eyes of my fair Bosalie. 

As I signified my pleasure in accepting the in¬ 
vitation, I caught a look of scowling dislike 
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f fixed upon me by the dark-browed Pierre, a look 
to which I replied by an amiable smile, a polite 
bow and a slight twirl of my moustache. Mut¬ 
tering an oath, the fellow strode away, and I 
followed my host into the houBe, where, busy in 
preparing the evening meal, we found Rosalie's 
mother, a woman still showing the traces of 
much beauty, though of another type from that 
of her daughter. In her mild, blue eyes, too, 
there was none of the fire or ardent passion 
which occasionally caused me to regard the 
young girl with as much fear and dislike as 
admiration. 

As we entered the house, a young man who 
had been sitting at an open window came for¬ 
ward to greet us, and was received by Rosalie 
with a look of undisguised astonishment and 
displeasure. 

“ Ton here, Antoine 1" said she. M I thought 
after what I said to you last month, we should 
not see you soon again." 

“ Pierre invited me," stammered the young 
man, whose face presented a disagreeable com¬ 
bination of audacity and cunning. 

“ Pierre may invite you to hit house, when he 
has one, but here I think yon had better wait for 
an invitation from my father," said Rosalie, in 
a voice so low that I had some trouble in catch¬ 
ing the words, especially as I was at the same 
time making my compliments to Mrs. Duquesne, 
who received me with a self-possession and 
grace which would not have been out of place in 
a city drawing-room. 

The next day I delayed my journey to visit 
with Rosalie and Baptiste a beautiful waterfall 
about ten miles from their home; the next the 
old hunter took me deer-stalking; the next and 
the next were spent, no matter now for the vari¬ 
ous excuses, the one fair attraction in all was 
Rosalie. 

The witchery which that woman succeeded in 
throwing about her every word and action, was 
and is perfectly incomprehensible. While with 
her I could look at, speak to, think of nothing 
but Rosalie. Away from her, my one thought 
was how soonest to return to Rosalie. 

So passed a week, another and another, at the 
end of which Baptiste brought me from Mont- 
ert a letter from my father, inquiring the reason 
of my long silence, and requesting me to attend 
immediately to some business in Quebec, which 
he had intrusted to me. 

The state of mind in which this letter plunged 
me was perfectly chaotic—my father's commands, 
my love for Rosalie, my desire to carry her home 
as my wife, and the sure conviction of my fath¬ 
er's eternal displeasure in such a case, whirled 


distractedly through my mind, and under all 
lurked an undefined, almost unknown doubt of 
Rosalie herself. That fiery will, those ungov¬ 
erned passions, that strong nature coerced 
wholly by impulse, with hardly a restraining 
principle, all this wove, even in the bright web 
of my headstrong love, a thread of doubt and 
gloom. This it was that enabled me to restrain 
the offer of marriage which I longed to lay at 
the feet of my Circe. This it was which gave 
me power to say only: 

“ When I return from Quebec, Rosalie, shall 
I come here again, and talk of what I do not 
speak of now !" 

“ Yes, yes, Ralph, come again, but do not say 
what you ought not to say, even to save wild 
Rosalie's heart from breaking." 

I gated at the graceful bent head, I heard the 
choking sobs, I seised her hand, and in another 
moment should have pledged heart, hand and 
name, when Baptiste came running toward us. 

“ O, Rosalie," exclaimed he, “ Pierre has re¬ 
turned again, and if you will believe it, that 
Antoine is with him." 

I believe I haye not mentioned that the next 
day after my arrival, Pierre and his friend had 
left the house upon a hunting expedition, and 
had remained away until the unwelcome news of 
their return was thus brought us by Baptiste. 
Rosalie shuddered all over, and drew close to 
me. 

“ O, Ralph," said she, “ I fear that man. He 
is the only human thing I do fear; but his cold, 
snaky eyes fascinate me as I have seen birds 
drawn to their doom by serpents not in human 
form. I hate him, and yet when I am with him 
I have no will or power left me." 

u What you, my heroine, my brave Rosalie, 
afraid of this villanous-looking trapper ? Shame, 
shame on you, my Joan of Arc. Keep out of 
his way, and be thinking for the next four weeks 
what you will say to me on my return." 

Rosalie sobfc|d afresh, and turning from me, 
entered the doofi of her own bedroom, which 
opened immediMly out doors, and my “ good- 
by " elicited noBtoonse. 

Ten minutes am; I had le& the farmhouse, 
pursued as I rode away, by a tamping laugh from 
Pierre and his friendrAntoine, vmo watched my 
departure as they sto4i at the stable door, and 
evidently amused there selves by saying to my 
back what they did n<m care to say to my face. I 
was half tempted tf return and demand an 
apology for this rudeness, but the thought of Ro¬ 
salie and her father's hospitality restrained me, 
and soon I was far am*y. The business which 
led me to Quebec was by one thing and another 
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protracted to such an extent that two fall months 
had elapsed when I found myself once more upon 
the road to Montvert. 

In spite of my exertions, aided by my good 
Bayard, it was already night when I reached the 
little inn where on my previous visit I had seen 
the party of young men carousing. Similar 
sounds now greeted me from the open windows, 
and turning aside to the stable I left my horse, 
and stepped quietly up to the door, hoping to 
catch sight of the landlord, and ask him for a 
private room, without exciting the attention of 
the noisy crew within. 

As I lingered a moment in the little porch, my 
attention was arrested by the sound of a voice 
which I had heard before, and the next moment 
the name of Rosalie Duquesne met my ear. 
Some comment was made upon her beauty by a 
strange voice, and was replied to by that which I 
now recognised, as belonging to the hunter An¬ 
toine, by a brutal jest, and insulting inuendo, 
which made my blood boil. 

The first impulse was to confront the ruffian, 
and charge him with a slanderous lie; but a mo¬ 
ment’s reflection showed me the folly of this 
course, and pursuing my original intention I 
found the landlord, and soon retired to my cham¬ 
ber, where I passed a sleepless and wretched 
night. 

Early the next morning I resumed my journey, 
and in an hour found myself in sight of the well- 
remembered house. Before the door stood two 
persons in conversation, whom I at once recog¬ 
nized, as far as I could see, for Rosalie and Bap¬ 
tiste. I waved my hat gaily, for the slanderous 
insinuation had passed from my mind in the joy 
of re-union; but no sooner had the two looked 
attentively at my approaching figure, than Ro¬ 
salie hastened into the house, and Baptiste 
rushed away toward the woods. 

" How very strange 1’* thought I^and I re¬ 
doubled my horse’s speed, with a vague idea of 
diminishing the force of the impending shock by 
meeting it half way. 

On my arrival nothing wn|§o be seen of 
brother or sister; but Duquessvme elder at laBt 
appeared, and bid me welcome, although I 
missed the hearty and cordial manner which he 
hsA before employed toward me. He now 
seemed stiff, constrained aid confused. 

" Are you all well ?” inquired I, anxiously, as 
I dismounted. 

“ I don’t know, sir, I dqn’t know,” said the 
old man sadly, shaking hij head. “ I don’t un¬ 
derstand what’s going on in my own house, and 
among my own children. 7 Rosalie does nothing 
but cry— Well, well,” continued he, abruptly, 


“ perhaps it will be better now that you have 
come.” 

I entered the house, where I found Mrs. Du- 
quesne busy as usual; but the first glance 
showed me that she tad been weeping, and her 
manner was flattered and unequal. It was evi¬ 
dent that both husband and wife were doubtful 
whether to receive me as their former valued 
friend, or as a newly-discovered enemy. 

“ Is your daughter at home, Mrs. Duquesne ?” 
inquired I, after some awkward attempts at 
conversation. 

“ Yes, sir, Rosalie is at home; but I believe 
she is not well. I do not think she will feel like 
coming out of her room to-day.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” replied I, coldly, “ for 
as I resume my journey this afternoon, I shall 
not have the pleasure of seeing her.” 

“O, dear, O, dear!” murmured the poor 
mother, as hurriedly crossing the room she en¬ 
tered Rosalie’s apartment. 

A murmuring conversation ensued, and pres¬ 
ently Mrs. Duquesne re-entered the apartment. 

“ Rosalie requests that you will stay here to¬ 
night, and she will meet you at sunset by the 
spring. She has something to say to you, and 
does not feel well enough to see you till then. O, 
Mr. Lacy,” continued the mother, clasping her 
hands, “ if you know what is the matter with 
my poor girl, you cannot find it in your heart 
not to comfort her. She says she is dying, and 
I can see that it is true. And O, if she dies, her 
poor wretched mother will die too.” 

Bursting into tears, Mrs. Duquesne left the 
room, and I remained alone, wrapt in gloomy 
thought, and combating with terrible suspicions. 
I was aroused by a heavy step, and turning 
round, confronted Pierre Duquesne, who was 
just entering. To my surprise he greeted me 
civilly, and sitting down entered into conversa¬ 
tion, evidently exerting himself to be agreeable 
in his rough way. Among other things we talked 
of the route which I proposed taking on recom¬ 
mencing my journey, and I mentioned that I in¬ 
tended visiting Niagara, which I believed lay 
about fifty miles feom the place where I then was. 

“Fifty?” exclaimed Pierre. “If you go 
through cross roads which I can describe to you, 
it is not more than twenty-five or thirty.” 

I begged the information hinted at, but it was 
so confused that I plainly foresaw I should never 
find my way by it, and inquired if there was no 
one in Montvert whom I could hire as guide. 

“ I don’t know,” responded Pierre, carelessly. 
“ Perhaps I will go myself if you will pay me 
for my trouble. I have never seen these big 
falls, and should like to go, well enough.” 
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The doable motive seemed plausible and suffi¬ 
cient, and I at once accepted Pierre's services. 
We soon completed our bargain, and taking m j 
hat, I strolled out and spent most of the daj in 
revisiting the spots where I had wandered a few 
weeks before with Rosalie. So lately, and now 
how changed! 

At sunset I approached the spring for the first 
time that day, and as I drew near perceived a fe¬ 
male figure seated upon a great rock which I 
myself had arranged as a comfortable resting- 
place for Rosalie. And this languid, drooping 
figure now seated there, with heavy eyes, pale, 
thin face, tremulous, wan fingers—no one beauty 
left but the masses of glittering hair—was this 
Rosalie, my Rosalie 1 As I approached, the 
poor girl rose with difficulty, for she was evi¬ 
dently very weak, and extended her hand. 

“ It was kind of yon to come," said she faint¬ 
ly ; “ but I have very little to say to you, only 
this—go from here to-morrow, and hereafter 
never mention, never think of Rosalie Duquesne." 

Her forced calmness gave way, and covering 
her face with her thin fingers, she burst into tears. 
I implored her to speak to me, to give me the 
key to this gloomy myBtery which shrouded us 
all; but she only gasped out: 

• “ I told you I feared him; I told you the bird 
could only flutter toward the snake. Leave me 
—forget me—-I shall soon go where all will forget 
me, and I can forget myself." 

She would say no more, and I could only lead 
her to the house, where her mother tenderly met 
her, and accompanied her to her bedroom. 

Sorrowful and gloomy, I wandered by myself 
till bed time, and after arranging with Pierre to 
start very early in the morning, and forcing a 
present of considerable amount upon the reluc¬ 
tant father, I retired to watch out the night, with 
my sad and bitter thoughts. Morning dawned, 
and after a hasty breakfast forced upon me by my 
tearful hostess, I departed, after making a fruit¬ 
less effort to see Rosalie. 

“ No," said her mother, to my request " She 
bid me, if you asked for her, say that this is all 
you will ever see of her again." And placing 
the lock of shining hair in my hand, the heart¬ 
broken mother sank into a chair and sobbed 
without disguise. 

I rushed from the house, and mounted my 
horse, which Pierre held ready, and we were 
many a mile on our road before a word passed 
between us. Tet I found some comfort even in 
the company of this boor, for he was her brother, 
a last link between us. 

The day passed gloomily on, and as the sun 
egan to sink toward the west, we entered an ex¬ 


tensive forest, the trees of which were so tall as 
almost to shut out the daylight The road, too, 
became very difficult, encumbered, by fallen 
trees, and turning and winding in all directions. 
At last an exclamation from my guide attracted 
my attention. He was attentively observing 
apme hieroglyphics cut with a hatchet upon an 
immense pine. 

“ Well, I do declare," said he, at length, “ I 
never should have believed I could so mistake 
die road." 

"Arewe lostt" asked I, calmly, for it ap¬ 
peared a thing of little matter to me. 

“ Why, not exactly lost, since I know where 
we are; but we are for enough from our right 
road, our hones done up, and no house within 
ten miles. We shall have to camp out, and the 
nights are getting frosty. But no," resumed he, 
after a pause, daring which I did not speak, “ we 
are within a mile of Remington's Ruin; we can 
sleep there, and have at least a roof over our 
heads. Will that do 1" 

“What's Remington's Ruinl" asked I, 
languidly. 

“Why, a man named Remington built a 
tavern here in the woods, and thought people 
would make a high road through here, and use 
his house; but they laid out the road differently, 
and after a while he died, and his house went to 
ruin, and so got that name. Shall we sleep 
there 1" 

“ Tes, if you please; I don't care," said I, 
indifferently, and putting our hones in motion, 
we did not exchange another word until in the 
twilight Pierre drew rein before a large, low log- 
house, and said, hoarsely: 

“ Now, Mr. Lacy, you've got to Remington's 
Ruin." 

“ Tes, and I shall be equally glad to leave it 
to-morrow morning," said I, surveying the 
gloomy, repellant-lookiag edifice which stood 
before us. 

“ I dare say you will," replied my guide, and 
I thought I heard a low laugh; but glancing 
toward him, I saw him picketing his horse, with 
his usual sullen gravity of expression upon his 

face. 

This object accomplished, my guide pro¬ 
ceeded to remove some boards which closed up 
the entrance to the house, and then invited me 
to enter. 

“ We will have our supper here in the kitchen, 
where there is a fireplace; but the only place to 
sleep comfortably is what used to be a sitting- 
room. I made a sort of bunk there myself last 
summer, and filled it with dried leaves, so that I 
could sleep here when I was out hunting." 
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* Why didn’t yon make it In the kitchen, so as 
to have the fire for company V* asked I. 

M Well, I had two reasons. One was I don’t 
care about sleeping by a fire in summer time, 
and the other was that die window holes there 
are boarded up, and there’s a door to it which 
will shut out any beam or such varmint which 
might be prowling round.” 

While Pierre was speaking he had been busy 
in putting together and lighting a fire in the long- 
deserted fireplace, and in extracting some food 
and a bottle of com whiskey from his saddle¬ 
bags. Next he drew from a pile of dry roots 
and branches in one comer of .the room, some 
resinous pine knots, and lighting one, be mo¬ 
tioned me to sit down and eat with him. This I 
did, mechanically, noticing meanwhile that my 
oompanion, although he ate very little, consumed 
nearly the entire contents of the whiskey bottle. 

His manner, meantime, lost moch of the at¬ 
tempted politeness and hilarity which he had as¬ 
sumed through the day, and I began to resume 
my first dislike of him, and to wonder how I had 
been so thoughtless as to undertake a journey de¬ 
manding such constant companionship with one 
who had shown himself so little of a friend to 
me.' 

I resolved to sleep but little, and early in the 
morning, asking directions for my future course, 
dismiss my guide, and pursue my journey by 
myself. Arousing suddenly from this reverie, I 
found Pierre studying my foce intently, while his 
own was rendered more repulsive by a smile of 
fiendish and sarcastic malignity. 

“ Are you ready to go to bed 1” asked he, as 
soon as I looked up. 

“ I think I will sit here by the fire all night; 
you cgn go to bed,” said L 

“ No, no, master, that wont do,” exclaimed 
Pierre, with a return of his cordial manner. 
“ These woods are damp and cold, and to sleep 
here with the wind whistling through, as it is 
now, would be as certain to bring you fever and 
ague, or autumnal fever, as honey is to draw 
bears. But if you will stay here, why I shall 
stay too. I am not more tender than yon, I 
suppose.” And the fellow chuckled grimly. 

“ Then let us go, in Heaven’s name,” said I, 
impatiently, finding that my effort to be rid of 
my companion was an entire failure. 

Pierre took up the pine torch, and preceded 
me across the entry, and into a small room upon 
the other side. I looked round as I entered. On 
one side was the crib or bunk which the hunter 
had mentioned, long enough for two men to lie 
with their feet in the centre, and a log at each 
end to serve as a pillow. This was filled with 


dried leaves, and was the only ferniture in the 
room, excepting a rough box near the door, piled 
up fhli with stones. 

As I stood in the middle of the room, making 
my survey, Pierre closed the door, and with diffi¬ 
culty, owing to its great height, dragged the box 
of stones across it. As he raised himself from 
this effort, he deliberately threw down his torch, 
and put his foot upon it Then before I could 
ask the reason of this, the deep, stern voice of 
Rosalie’s brother sounded through the chamber, 
divested of all the amenity which had been so 
painfully assumed throughout. the day, and 
something like the threatening growl of some 
savage beast just about to spring. 

“ Stranger,” said he, “ I have brought you 
here to die. You know the reason well enough, 
but I will tell it you again. When you came to 
my father's house, two months ago, where was 
there a handsomer or happier girl anywhere 
about, than Rosalie Duquesne ? She was my 
sister, and I had promised her to my friend, a 
man who had done more for me than such as 
yon would do for your own souls. You came, 
you talked and rode, and walked with my sister. 
You tempted her with your devilish smooth 
tongue and city talk, and—what is she now ? 
She is what my friend should never call his wife, 
even were be willing. He discovered it, he made ■ 
her confess it to him ; he told me—and told me 
it was yon—he was the noble follow who said he 
would do just as I wished about marrying her. 
But I have got another husband for her. One, 
too, who will never blush at her shame. Listen, 
stranger, I am going to kill you here, then I am 
going to bring that shameless wanton, and show 
her where her husband Use in yonder bridal bed. 
Then I will nail up the door of this accursed 
room, and leave the bride with her bridegroom 
till the day of judgment. But I am no murderer; 
you have the same chance for your fife that I 
have. You carry a bowie-knife—draw and de¬ 
fend yourself.” 

“ Hear me, Pierre Duqueane,” gasped I. “As 
God in heaven is my witness, I am guiltless of 
this great sin. Antoine himrelf—” 

“ Silen^s, liar I Liar and ooward too, to try 
to shield yourself by accusing an innocent man. 
The next word you speak will tell me where to 
aim.” 

Then a stillness of groat horror fell upon the 
room. I felt that words were useless; I felt that 
my last hour was come, that I was to die for a 
madman’s crasy fancy; and memories of all that 
I was leaving behind rushed across my mental 
virion—my father, my sisters, my home, all be¬ 
fore too little valued, in this moment seemed to 
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me a heaven upon earth. I was unwilling, too, 
to defend myself, for the man was so totally de¬ 
ceived by the deeper villain who bad plotted to 
destroy ns all. I would make one more effort to 
convince him. 

“ Listen,” said I, and as the word left my 
month, a pistol flashed, and a ballet buried itself 
in die wood just above my head. 

I sprang to one side, for I knew the flash 
would show my murderer where to aim his next 
bullet, and the next second showed me right. 
The second aim was true to the spot where my 
head had been a moment before. I drew my 
knife, for I knew now that the deadly struggle 
must come. I heard Pierre kick off his shoes, 
and soon I perceived soft steps approaching me. 
I crept as softly in the other direction. 

So the grim chase was kept up for nearly an 
hour, till I, finding myself close to the box of 
stones which confined the door, began softly to 
remove it, hoping to make my escape from the 
house, at least; and if I must fight for my life, 
with this furious maniac, to do so under the free 
heavens, at least. Possibly I might bridle my 
horse before he attacked me, and once upon his 
back, I saw life smiling once more in the 
distance. 

But no sooner did the slight noise I unavoid¬ 
ably occasioned, reach the quick ear of the hun¬ 
ter, than he sprang across the room straight 
upon me. Instinctively I held out my right 
hand armed with the long knife, and my enemy, 
carried on by his own impetus, plunged head¬ 
long upon the weapon, which entered his breast 
A gush of warm blood flowed over my hand, 
and with a groan and a curse mingling in his 
latest breath, the body of Pierre Duquesne fell 
forward into my arms. 

With a cry of horror, I sprang aside, dragged 
away the box of stones, dashed into the free air, 
and sinking down sobbed like a child. Then, my 
brain, relieved of the horror which hpd pressed 
upon it, I re-entered the house, and lighting 
another torch, forced myself to again pass the 
threshold of that chamber of death, and examine 
the body. He was stone dead, my knife still 
standing in his heart; and in another # minute I 
had left the house, saddled my horse, and was 
galloping by starlight back upon the road by 
which we had arrived. This I pursued until I 
reached a fork leading to a little village, where I 
aroused a justice of the peace, made my deposi¬ 
tion before him, and some hours later I conducted 
a posse to the horrible spot where the corpse 
awaited us. 

We found all as I had left it, and after the 
necessary formalities had been complied with, the 


body was buried in front of the ill-omened ruin, 
and I was reconducted to Prevert for examina¬ 
tion. I found no difficulty in obtaining bail, and 
as soon as the delays of the law would admit, I 
was judicially exonerated from all blame. 

I returned home, but finding neither rest nor 
comfort there, made the needful preparations 
and soon after sailed for Europe. The day of 
my departure I received a rnde-looking letter. 
It contained, in a woman's hand, these words, 
“ Rosalie is dead 1” 

“ Thank Ood, thank God, for she is at peace 1” 
murmured I, with a sharp pang at the heart that 
loved her dearly yet. 

Many years have passed ; but holding this 
rich, red tress of hair, I feel in every glittering 
thread an electric link connecting me with that 
fearful past. I see the sight—I hear the voice— 
I feel the touch, I thrill with the sickening horror 
which stamped so indelibly upon my brain each 
minutest incident of that darksome night in 
Remington's Ruin. 


A SUPERSTITION. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
a child, it is said that the nnrse takes a branch of 
the ash tree, one end of which she puts into the 
fire, and while it is burning receives into a spoon 
the sap which oozes from the other end; this she 

f ives to the child, to be mingled with its food, 
t is supposed to impart wonderful virtue. In 
Kings county, Ireland, near Kenetry Church, is 
a famous ash, the trunk of which is now twenty- 
one feet ten inches in circumference. When a 
funeral of one of the peasantry passes by this 
tree the procession stops, the body is laid down 
for a few words of prayer. Then each person 
casts a stone to increase the heap which has been 
accumulated over its roots. Tbi9 is imagined to 
benefit both the dead and the living. There is 
an ancient saying that ” a serpent would rather 
creep into the fire than over the twig of an ash 
tree.” It is surprising how many of such follies 
will creep into men's minds.— The Druggist. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC " SELL.** 

This is the age of practical joking; and what 
are vulgarly termed “ sells,” seem to interest all 
alike. An amusing instance has lately been per¬ 
petrated by several of our West End jewellers. 
A rich morocco case, of the size and form of an 
ordinary photographic miniature, is lettered out¬ 
side in gold, “ Portrait of the Gorilla.” It is 
laid carelessly upon the drawing-room table, 
with scrap-books, etc. The unlucky victim be¬ 
holding it for the first time, seizes it with im¬ 
patience—** Ah, I have not seen that ''—opens it 
with eager haste, and beholds a portrait of him¬ 
self reflected in a palpable piece of looking-glass. 
If bewhiskered and bearded, the joke tells amaz¬ 
ingly—he drops it with speed, and the gorilla 
tries to enjoy it.— London paper. 


An angry woman, like an angry snake, makes 
a terrible exhibition of tongue. 
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The snow on the bare brown meadows 
Lay royally like a crown; 

And all of the roofs and ridges 
Were mantles of eider-down. 

O Pity, divine and tender! 

It is meet that our sin-soiled earth 
Should sit silently veiled before thee, 

This night of Immanuel's birth. 

But one in a silent city, 

Whose streets are so still and white, 
Weeps for the graves that are hidden 
So cruelly from her sight 
No father hath she to fondly 
Smooth out her curls and say: 

M Come, kiss me, my pretty daughter, 

For my Christmas gift to-day.” 

No mother to tell her the story 
To-night of the.dear Christ-child— 

No home in the wide world only 
The graves where the snow lies piled! 

Ah me, for her fourteen summers! 

What match are they for the strife? 

One pitted against a thousand, 

In the battle-shock of life! 

Ah, well may she call, in her sorrow, 

Poor homeless and stricken dove— 

“ 0 God, let me lie beside them, 

For the sake of the dear Christ's love! 

O lips, that have kissed and caressed me, 

Do you mind in your home above 
How lonely and cold the world is. 

And sparing and scant of its love ?” 

Dear heart, may the Pitiful help you! 

rfe hath many and many a one 
Like you—and to comfort and keep you, 

He gave to the world his Son. 

O, orphaned and strickened darlings, 

Who weep for the loves of earth, 

Take your harps once more from the willows, 
This night of the dear Christ's birth! 

O, how has the chorus of gladness, 

First woke on Judea's plain, 

Through the Christmas Eves of the ages 
Re-echoed again and again: 

“ 0, joy to all peoples and nations, 

The Blessed has come to reign!” 


Leisure Hours. —There is room enough in 
human life to crowd almost every art and science 
in it. If we pass no day without a line—visit no 
place without the company of a book—we mav 
with ease fill libraries, or empty them of their 
contents. The more we do, the more we can do; 
the more busy we are, the more leisure we have. 
— Uaztitt . 


BT BSTHBR 8RRLE KENNETH. 

I was proud of my orchard. There wasn't a 
nicer show of fruit in Herford than my two acres 
held. I had been at pains enough with it, it is 
true, to be well rewarded; but I was well reward¬ 
ed, and as I stood leaning over the stone wall, 
and viewing the regular rows of heavily laden 
trees, I concluded that I didn't regret the time, 
labor or money I had spent on them. But with 
gain comes care. While I watched the gleaming 
of the red and golden fruit through the screen of 
dark leaves, thoughts of orchard plunderers 
crossed my brain, and in a moment I was tor¬ 
tured with anxiety. It was my first full crop of 
fruit; never before had the trees borne enough to 
give me any care as to a loss, but now their lav¬ 
ish supply filled me with all a miser's anxieties. 
Not that I grew suddenly selfish, but for the first 
time I experienced the cares and responsibilities 
of an owner of property liable to danger. 

While I lingered, I suddenly heard voices. 
Turning suddenly, my eyes fell upon two elf-liko 
little girls standing by the bars of the enclosure, 
and peeping through at my precious fruit. They 
did not see me at first, and while they chatted, I 
had leisure to observe them. They might per¬ 
haps have been twelve or thirteen years old, and 
both as pretty as pictures. The tallest one was 
a little gipsey-like creature, with slender, sun¬ 
burnt limbs, thick black hair tangled under an 
old straw hat, and a thin, dark, vivacious face 
lighted up by a pair of coal-black eyes. The 
other was bareheaded, and, as well as her com¬ 
panion, barefooted; and such a mass of snarled 
golden hair as streamed about her shoulders, I 
never saw before or since. It descended nearly 
to her waist; brushed out and properly arranged, 
it would have been the pride of a queen. As it 
was, it floated about the child's bust in the sun¬ 
shine, making her cherub-like face look as if set 
in a cloud of gold. They would have been trea¬ 
sure models for an artist—those healthful little 
country girls; as it was, I had natural apprecia¬ 
tion of the beautiful enough to be charmed by 
their springing grace and freedom of movement. 

“ Nelly," cried the black-eyed little one, “just 
see those apples 1" 

Nelly, so called, stopped playing with a great, 
sagacious-looking dog which accompanied them, 
and sprang upon the bars to the entrance of my 
| orchard, where she hung like a vine. I cringed 
I at sight of the little bare feet on the rough wood 
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covered with “ splinters,” but the child did not 
seem to be inconvenienced. 

“By jingo!” she cried; “aint they nice, 
Mag?” 

The romance of my youthful beauties was 
spoiled, but I was still interested. 

“ Who owns 'em ?” asked Mag. 

“ Don't know; let's have some.” 

“ Can't—they'll see us from the house,” was 
Mag's laconic answer, as she whirled a willow 
stick in the air, and listened to the whining noise 
it made. 

“ They wont to-night!” said Nelly. 

Here was a pretty pair of plunderers to con¬ 
template—pretty little girls of a dozen years! 
The thought of dogs, guns and traps was infa¬ 
mous in such a case. What was to be done 1” 

“ They wont to-night, Mag,” repeated Nelly, 
dropping down from the bars to a place beside 
her companion. “Let's,” she added, signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Maggie went nearer to the bars, and the two 
girls, putting their heads together, talked in whis¬ 
pers. As they whispered and gesticulated, the 
great black eyes of Mag suddenly fell upon me, 
and with a start she alarmed her companion. 
The little witches were about running away, but 
I stepped forward and addressed them: 

“ Let us have some apples, girls,” I said. 

Two pairs of bright eyes scanned my face, and 
then my dress of coarse summer doth—a pair of 
overalls drawn over my pantaloons, for I had 
been at work in my garden. At last Nelly seem¬ 
ed to come to a conclusion regarding my identity. 

“ We can't get them,” she said, shyly. 

“ The man what owns 'em might catch us,” 
added Mag. 

They evidently thought me some rough fellow 
—their equal in sodal position. Determined to 
have some fun, I said: 

“But he wouldn't see us to-night I know 
him, and he does not keep any dog. We might 
have a nice time to-night” 

The girls looked at each other,and then at me. 

“ They are prime apples,” said Nelly, appar¬ 
ently quite assured. 

“ The wall's awful low,” added Mag. 

“ Well, I'll tell you what we'll do, girls. To¬ 
night about eight o'dock come up to the oak 
yonder and meet me, and together we'll have a 
feast of apples. Will you come ?'' 

There was a little hesitation, but the consent 
of the wild little romps was gained at last, and 
after a while they Left me. They were true to 
their word. About eight o'clock that evening I 
found them waiting for me under the oak in the 
moonlight 


It was a foolish—a supremely ridiculous ad¬ 
venture, to be sure, but I enjoyed it. I helped 
those little thieves rifle my choice apple trees, 
and entered into the spirit of the sport with a 
gusto which quite rejuvenated me. It was prime 
fun to see their bright watchfulness, thdr grace¬ 
ful alarms, their pretty cautions, and their hearty, 
suppressed merriment. Their aprons were fall 
at last, and then when I kissed them at parting, 
I told them who I was. And there was a scene! 

So commenced my acquaintance with Nelly 
Bert—the wildest, brightest, prettiest little romp 
that ever bade defiance to rules. She and Mag¬ 
gie Heath were cousins, and together a double 
pest to the neighborhood. But I always got on 
well with them, and our intimacy progressed 
rapidly after the adventure of the apple-stealing. 
They used to come up to the house occasionally, 
and profane the sanctity of my bachelor rooms 
with shouts of laughter, herb rubbish and rag 
dolls. Oftener they coaxed me off to tramps 
over the hills, or frolicked in the garden where I, 
lived. 

But time went by swiftly in the quiet little 
village of Herford as elsewhere, and the little 
girls I had climbed apple trees with became older. 
Maggie, who was a year the elder, matured first, 
and had abandoned romping and adopted long 
skirts some time before Nelly learned to blush 
and escape from my kisses. She was prettier 
than ever, though, with her beautiful hair curled 
smoothly, and her wild freedom of manner sub¬ 
dued by an innate modesty. Her growing dig¬ 
nity did not quite annihilate our intimacy, how¬ 
ever. She came to see me sometimes even after 
she had attained an age when the village boys 
looked earnestly at her in church, or strove for a 
forfeit with her at the huskings. 

One day the time came for me to leave town. 
I was going away, and might be gone two or 
three yean—and I should he obliged to leave 
Nelly. This thought troubled me excessively. 
One day she came to see me, and told me that 
she was almost sixteen. 

“ I shall not be here to give you a birthday 
gift, Nelly,” I said. “Iam going away.” 

She was sorry. When and where was I go¬ 
ing ? All the time she played daintily with the 
kitten—her pretty head on one side. Then, 
when was I coming back ? 

“ Perhaps never, Nelly,” impressively, trying 
to affect her. 

That was too bad—but I could write. She 
commenced tucking her curls into her rigolette, 
and said she must be going. Her hood was dyed 
pink, but not half so rich a tinge as her cheeks»* 
her eyes were blue as wood violets, and her curls 
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kept falling from their confinement in little bright 
rings, and dancing about her (ace. She looked 
exasperatingly pretty as she stood there prepar¬ 
ing to leave me. 

u Nelly,” said I, at last* “don't go yet I 
want to speak to yon." 

She sat down again. 

“ Nelly/' I began. She was looking at me 
with grave attention, and I stopped. I got np 
and went to the window, wondering how I should 
say it But I couldn't come to a conclusion. 
The thought that Nelly was gravely waiting to 
know what I had to say, scattered every other 
idea. A tantalizing remembrance of how pretty 
she was looking as she waited, helped also to 
confuse me. The silence grew embarrassing. 
How painfully load the dock ticked! How still 
everything else was! I grew desperate. 

(( Nelly!" I exclaimed, turning around sud¬ 
denly ; but I turned to face her quiet look of sur¬ 
prise, which quite frightened me. Nelly never 
looked so pretty and womanly before in all her 
life. The matter had got to be serious with me, 
when I turned to the window again. My heart 
thumped in a distressing manner as a realization 
of my intentions came over me, but I had no idea 
of abandoning them. How desperately I wanted 
composure, and how completely I failed in get¬ 
ting it! My face burned ; something kept rising 
in my throat to choke me. I had a vague idea 
that I ought to cross the room and overpower 
Nelly's distressing composure with my eloquence, 
but that little five feet of humanity was the most 
unapproachable object in existence to me then. 
My situation kept getting worse with each suc¬ 
ceeding moment, but I was no nearer an escape 
from my painful position. 

“ I am in a hurry. Have you anything to say 
to me 1" 

Nelly’s voice was never so startlingly clear 
and sweet before. Its silvery ring went through 
me like an electric shock. I turned around—I 
was forced to—she was putting on her gloves. 
Her eyes^ were down, but I could see that she 
was as serene as a lady of state. I felt dreadfully 
large, heated, and in my own way. 

“ I will come up in the morning, or before you 
go away," she said. “ Good morning!" 

“ Good morning, Nelly 1" 

And she went away. Actually, I couldn't pro¬ 
pose to her. 

Five years’ travelling about the world changed 
me considerably. At thirty I was very little like 
the man I had been at twenty-five. I had learn¬ 
ed the ins and outs of human nature, and the 
worth of much that is valued in early life. I 
had spent part of my time in Europe and South 


America, where I nearly lost my individuality in 
adapting myself to the manners and customs of 
others. I had had my heart experiences and 
love intrigues also. I had lost my heart a dozen 
times, and as often found it again. Only once 
was I seriously in love, and that was with a 
sweet-faced English girl with golden hair like 
Nelly's. She married a wealthy banker, howev¬ 
er, and I strolled away into France, where I re¬ 
mained a few months, and then crossed the chan¬ 
nel again to see Mary riding through London 
streets in her husband's carriage. Then I came 
home. 

I remained in New York for a month, and 
then went to Herford, to see how my old place 
prospered. Everything seemed as it did when I 
left if. The little farm-house was as brown out¬ 
side and as comfortable inside as ever. The 
orchard had been well kept, and the trees were 
heavy with their fell crop of nnripe fruit. I 
thought of the time I had helped rifle them, and 
laughed. Then I thought of Nelly as she was 
when I went away, and looked grave. What 
had she grown to be, I wondered. When I left 
her she gave promise of being a very sweet and 
beautiful woman—the style of women which 
make charming wives. I wanted a wife—I was 
free to acknowledge that I did. After my un¬ 
settled, wandering life, the thought of a home 
presided over by a good wife was a common one. 
I read Ike Marvel's “ Reviews of a Bachelor," 
and entertained the plan more earnestly than 
ever before. I came to the conclusion that I 
must see Nelly. 

So one day I knocked at the door of the coun¬ 
try cottage where she lived. My heart beat 
heavily while I waited for a response to my sum¬ 
mons. Meanwhile I looked around and observed 
the thrifty air which the place bore. Everything 
was as neat as wax-work. Suddenly the latch 
of the door was snapped up, and the entrance 
was open. A tall, homely girl, with frizzly yel¬ 
low hair, and a soiled calico dress pinned up over 
a short quilted petticoat, faced me. 

“ Is Miss Nelly Bert at home?" I inquired, a 
vague fear dampening my roseate hopes. 

“ That's my name. Will you walk in V* 

My heart went down like a large weight of 
lead, but I stepped over the well-scoured thresh¬ 
old. As Miss Bert closed the door she gave 
me a quick, scrutinizing look. Thinking it time 
to make known my identity, as she did not seem 
to know me, I said: 

“ You remember me—I am William Thatch¬ 
er?” 

"Mr. Thatcher 1 My goodness!—who’d have 
thought it?" 
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Wo shook hands. Her hand was as large as 
mine, and I am sure stronger and rougher. 

« Come right into the kitchen. I’m at work 
there, and shan’t make a stranger of you, I'm 
sure. Take a chair. Aint this nice weather for 
the fruit crops V 9 

Having set me a chair, she seized the handle 
of an old-fashioned churn which stood in the 
middle of the room, and prefacing her next act 
with the remark that her “ butter had most 
come,” set to churning vigorously, her sleeves 
rolled away from a pair of arms which matched 
mine for size and muscle. And through the 
thumping of the dasher and the splashing of the 
buttermilk, we talked—Nelly Bert and I. 

It was all very well, dear reader. Nelly had 
turned out a smart, energetic, capable housewife. 
She was housekeeper for her father and brother, 
doing wonders every day in the shape of cdoking 
and cleaning. She lived happily in an atmo¬ 
sphere of soapsuds and cookery, having no other 
tastes or aims to divert her mind from excelling 
in both lines. She had an honest pride in her 
domestic capabilities, which were certainly excel¬ 
lent, and she entertained me part of the time 
during my stay with accounts of the work she 
had accomplished since the “ spring cleanin'.” 
Want of personal care and constant activity had 
destroyed her early delicacy of complexion and 
childish plumpness; but she was evidently one of 
the kind who disregarded physical beauty, and 
so the loss of her white skin and dimples was no 
cause of trouble to her. She was Btrong and 
healthy, and that was all she cared for. She 
was a “right smart” good girl, but I didn*t pro¬ 
pose to her. 

PRACTICAL QUERIES. 

What are sonorous bodies ? Bodies which 
produce sound. 

What is the temperature at which water scalds ? 
One hundred and fifty degrees. 

What is the general effect of heat upon sub¬ 
stances ? 1} enlarges their dimensions by ex¬ 

pansion. 

What is the Strength of a horse as compared 
with that of a man? The strength of one horse 
is as five men. 

When did the first steamship cross the Atlan¬ 
tic ? In 1819. She was the American ship Sa¬ 
vannah, from Savannah, Georgia. 

In building a room for public speaking, what 
should be the limit of the height of the ceiling? 
It should not be above thirty or thirty-five feet. 

Whether does a piano give a higher tone in a 
cold or a warm room, and why ? In a cold 
room, on account of the strings being tighter, or 
more contracted. 

In a church, which is the hottest situation, and 
why? The gallery; because the cold air lies 
nearest the floor till it has become heated, when 
it ascends toward tho roof of the building. 


PEWS—THEIR HISTORY. 

In Anglo Saxon and some Norman churches 
of early date, a stone bench was made to project 
within the wall running around the whole interior 
except at the east end. In 1319 they are repre¬ 
sented as sitting on the ground or standing. 
About this time the people introduced low, rude, 
three-legged stools promiscuously over the church. 
Wooden seats were introduced soon after the 
Norman Conquest. In 1327 a decree was issued 
in regard to the wrangling for seats so common 
that none should call any scat his own except 
noblemen and patrons, each entering and holding 
the one he first entered. We approach the 
Reformation, from 1530 to 1540, seats were more 
appropriated, the entrance being guarded by 
cross bars and initial letters engraved on them. 
Immediately after the Reformation the pew sys¬ 
tem prevailed, as we learn from a complaint of 
the poor Commons addressed to Henry VII., in 
1540. in reference to his decree that a Bible 
should be in every church, at liberty for all to read, 
because they feared they might be taken into the 
“ W r <>,” or “ pue” In 1608 gallerios were intro¬ 
duced. In 1611, pews were arranged to afford com¬ 
fort by being baized or cushioned ; while the sides 
around were so high as to hide those within (a 
device of the Puritans to avoid being seen by 
the officers, who reported those who did not stand 
when the name of Jesus was mentioned). The 
services were often greatly protracted, so that 
many would fall asleep. Hence Swift’s pithy 
allusion: 

“A bedstead of the antique mode, 

Compact of timber many a load, 

Such aa our ancestors did use, 

Waa metamorphosed into pew*; 

Whici^otill their aocient nature keep, 

By lodging folks disposed to sleep.” 

With the feign of Charles I., the reasons for the 
heighteniugijbe sides disappeared ; and from the 
civil war tWy gradually declined to their present 
height.^Vetc^ury/KM^ lltroLd . 

y 4rv 

—- - -- < - r ~ 

/ A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 

Last night a terrible tragedy was enacted in 
my battle fold by two daring lions. v ,The night 
was intensely dark, witlvyoccaslonpl rain; and 
fearing lions might select such h night to sur- 
rise their prey, I sat qp matching until a late 
our. I had just lain*"down, remarking to my 
friend, that in case of a visit from these brutes 
tho oxen would give the alarm, when on a sud¬ 
den there arose an awful scream, followed by a 
deathlike groan, such as I shall never forget; 
the very recollection of it chills my blood. Two 
lions had entered the enclosures, and succeeded 
in carrying away a poor fellow, whom they tore 
to pieces and devoured within a short distance 
of our camp. We neither could nor dared at¬ 
tempt a rescue. The unfortunate man was ly¬ 
ing in his hut with his wife and two children, 
when one of the monsters forced his way through 
from the back, and seized him, at the same time 
i inflicting two wounds upon the woman. The 
poor wretch, in his hurried exit, had evidently, 
! in endeavoring to save himself, laid hold of the 
| poles of the hove!*, for tho whole back part of the 
tenement was harried away.— Andersson's African 
| Exploits. 
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BY W. HOWARD PKNRIGO. 


My soul is dark and dreaiy, 

My life is one of care; 

And I wander weary, weary, 

Onward, bat I know not where* 

The skies are dark above me, 

: Fierce around me sweeps the blast; 

In the world there’s none to love me, 
Death hath tom away the last! 

Yet I am not all despairing, 

% For I know there’s one above: 

\ Ode who for my weal is caring r 
■A -Guiding, leading me with love; 

One that’s guiding me through sorrow, 
And a sea of bitter strife, 

Onward to a fair to-morrow, 

And a brighter, endless life. 

And I patiently am straying 
On the path that on doth tend; 

Not despairing I, but praying 
. ; journey soori may end. 

Yet thy will be done, not mine, 

Holy Father, is my prayer; 

And whate’er is given by will of thine, 
It will be mine to bear! 


[oaioniAx..] 

HY ADVENTURE. 


BY HELEN 8. KINCAID. 


I was out Maying—that is to say, I was wan¬ 
dering through a marshy meadow three miles 
from home, with my feet wet, my dress soiled, 
and my bonnet hanging by its strings from my 
neck. My fingers were blistered by tugging at 
tough stems, and my hands and arms scratched 
by briers; but it was a May morning, and I had 
come in search of flowers—a pursuit which all 
my afflictions did not discourage me from perse- 
veringly following. I was not altogether unsuc¬ 
cessful, for I had gathered several sprays of pink 
arbutus blossoms, but I searched in vain for the 
pale early violets I had expected to find. When 
I had looked through the woods and meadows, 
and along the river-bank, I sat down on a mossy 
stnmp, a little tired and discouraged. As I sat 
enjoying the sunshine and moist, springy smell 
of the earth, a deep, mellow voice, softly hum¬ 
ming a melodious air, fell upon my ear, and 
glancing quickly round, I saw a gentleman sit¬ 
ting on a fallen log not six feet from me. His 


back was towards me, had I could catch only an 
occasional glimpse of a dark heavy profile. A 
knotted walking-stick rested against the log, and 
a short distance a shaggy Newfoundland dog lay 
stretched in the warm sunshine. My first im¬ 
pulse was to rise and walk quietly away; bat I 
had taken but a single step, when the dog sud¬ 
denly started up and came towards me, while his 
master’s glance, attracted by the movement, fol¬ 
lowed, and rested upon my-Boiled dress, tangled 
hair, sun-bonnet, flowers, and all. I think I 
stood in embarrassed, bewildered silence two full 
minutes, while the dog snuffed at the hem of my 
dress, and the gefttleman sat regarding me as 
silently, and quite «s attentively, as if I were-an 
inanimate part of the landscape he had just dis¬ 
covered. I broke the spell by a desperate plunge 
forward, with the intention of leaving as rapidly 
and unceremoniously as possible, but the next 
moment I was thrown to the ground by tbp 
heavy animal which then sprang suddenly uf&ai 
me. ~r' 

" Hold, Vic. ! v I heard a voice say through 
my confusion, $nd the next moment I was lifted 
to my fret. . ^ 

“Poor littlfP'Bfoyflower, you are not used to 
Victor's rough but perfectly well-meant sautes. 
Are ydu hi*ft, child ' 

I said “No, sir," mechanically, not because it 
was a fitting answer, or for any reason bt# that I 
felt it necessary to say something. I had not 
had time to discover whethe* I was ij^pred at all 
or not. Half frightened o£| of my senses, I 
glanced up into the gentlemati'* gfavo face with 
its dark eyes and rich, wavy beaid. 

“ Where did you come from, child ?" he asked. 
“ You started up here in this wide field, as if 
from the ground, and stood there in the snnlight 
like an arbutus blossom personified." 

“ Arbutus blossoms don't wear soiled gingham 
dresses, wet shoes and sun-bonnets," I answered, 
laughing, restored to my composure by the kind, 
friendly gaze. 

“ But they have sweet little delicate faces look¬ 
ing out of their rough surroundings," he replied, 
pleasantly. “ Don't try to spoil my fancy, little 
lady! Yon never can know how yon looked to 
me that first moment." 

“ And yon never can know how yon looked at 
me," I replied, remembering his embarrassing 
stare. “ If I looked like an arbntns blossom to 
yon, yon looked like a great animal coming to 
eat me np." 

“Perhaps I shall prove to be, if you talk in 
that saucy way," he replied, looking quietly 
amused. “ Where are you going ?" 

“ Home," I answered, facing about east. 
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" Wait a moment. Wont yon give me a few 
of your flowers ?” 

I hesitated. " I don't know/* I said, " after a 
pause. " They say that * charity begins at home/ 
and as I have come a long way for the flowers 
for my aunt, and you seem to have nothing to 
do but to gather them, I don't think I had best 
give you any. Aunt Katherine will prize them 
very highly, while you will throw them away 
after a few moments." 

“ You niggardly little arbutus blossom!—only 
give me one, and see if I will throw it away." 

My fingers lingered over my treasures a mo¬ 
ment, and then I drew out one—a very little one 
—and handed it to my companion. 

" Thank you!" 

He drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
neatly bound memorandum book, and placed the 
blossom between its pages. 

“ Do you know what I do that for ?" he asked. 

"No, sir." 

" To jftteerve it nicely, that when I tell my 
little children the story of how a fairy with pink 
cheeks came to me in a field one May morning, 
I may have it to show as a proof that I am tell¬ 
ing the truth. I shall tell them, too, that there 
is a charm about it, as there always is about 
fairies' gifts.” 

“ What will the charm be ?" 

" O, that whenever I look at it, I can see a 
beautiful picture—a stretch of tender green mead¬ 
ows with a blue, fleecily clouded sky bending 
above them, and beyond, purple hills and groves 
of pine.” 

"Is that all?" 

“ No. In the foreground of the picture I shall 
always see a little figure with a blue gingham 
sun-bonnet hanging from its neck, leaving its 
fair, bright hair gleaming in the sunshine. The 
figure's little white hands will be full of fragrant 
pink blossoms, and the figure's little earnest face 
full of pink bloom." 

“ Well, if the flower will do as much as that 
for you, 1 don't think you will throw it away," I 
said. 

" Perhaps a delicate way of telling me what 
other older people have expressed bluntly a hun¬ 
dred times before—that you think I am a man 
who has a selfish motive for everything he does; 
that I would not prize a flower for its mere 
simple worth, if it brought me no further pleasure 
than the moment's satisfaction of possession. 
Well, well, perhaps it is so. Those who reach 
me through my selfishness touch me most thor¬ 
oughly." 

“ I did not mean so; you are mistaken," I 
said, looking wonderingly at the sudden change 


of his face, which was gloomily and repulsively 
dark. 

"I'll warrant not Your atmosphere is as 
pure and free as the outdoor air. You never 
dream of hurting anything—only giving simple 
pleasure. Do you like pictures ?" 

" Yes, real ones." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"Like this," I said, sweeping my hand to¬ 
wards the south, where the river widened into 
the lake, and the green trees bent above the 
smooth waters. He smiled. 

" Perhaps you will like these. Come and see." 

He picked up a large portfolio which lay on 
the ground, carefully guarded by the dog, and 
resting it upon a rock, opened and displayed its 
contents for my inspection. I had never seen 
any pencil sketches before, and examined them 
eagerly. 

" What do you think of them, blossom ?" 

"They are pretty, but they want something to 
mako them look like this," I replied, glancing 
away at the hills and lake. "Ah, I know what 
it is—it is the colors!" 

" Yes, the tints—the blue sky and the brown 
earth, the purple hills and the yellow sunshine— 
yes. Have you ever seen any oil paintings ?" 

"I think not." 

" Then I wish you would come with me and 
see some. Will you not ?" 

"Where?” 

" Across the field to the old Leslie house." 

" No one lives there but a few servants. We 
cannot get in. After old Dr. Leslie died, his son 
went away to some foreign country, and the 
house has been shut up ever since." 

" Did you ever see his son ?" 

" No, sir; I never did." 

" Indeed! But if you are willing to go, I will 
insure a sight of the pictures." 

" I should like to see them very much." 

" Come, then." 

We went through the field, and across the 
road, and up the broad patch which led to the 
entrance of the solitary old Leslie house, beneath 
the cold, dark shadows of the vine-laden trees. I 
looked anxiously at my companion as we mount¬ 
ed the stone steps, but he only smiled in reply, 
and throwing open the wide hall-door, led the 
way into a rich, dusky room. I stood a moment 
in the rosy light which came in a mellow stream 
through the wine-hued drapery of the windows, 
and then my companion opened a door, which 
seemed to lead to a piazza, and the bright sun¬ 
shine came in with a rush. 

I saw the pictures then—the rare heads and 
perfect figures, the sad eyes, the red, moist 
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mouths, the golden clouds of heir, the intense 
expressions end glances—they haunted me for 
months. Then there were landscapes where the 
sunlight seemed to fall ont of the gilded frames 
npon my face, and I listened for the songs of the 
birds. 

“ Yon like these, little one 1" 

“Yes” 

He looked at me and smiled. 

“Are yon not tired? Have yon not seen 
them enough ?” he asked. 

“ No, I never shall have seen them enough.” 

“ But I would like to talk with you a few mo¬ 
ments. Will yon not remunerate me thus for 
the pleasure I have given you ?” 

I seated myself in one of the great cushioned 
chairs, and he threw himself upon a little velvet 
lounge, and questioned me. He asked me of 
my father, my mother, my health, my education, 
my acquaintances, my relations, my plans, and 
hopes, and purposes. I was completely wearied 
when he called me a “ little martyr!” and laugh¬ 
ingly released me. 

“ I must go home now,” I exclaimed. He 
filled my hands with hot-house flowers, and 
finally allowed me to go. But he did not go, 
too. He came into the hall with me and opened 
the ponderous door, and then, as I gave him my 
hand at parting, he said: 

“ Good-by, little blossom, and, if God wills it, 
my— 

The door closed upon the last word, and I ran 
away, feeling like one in a dream. 

Five years make a great change in a woman's 
life. At twenty people called me a beauty and 
“ a rose,” and in the great city where 1 went to 
live with an aunt, after my parents' death, I was 
titled a belle. I was admired, and courted, and 
flattered, and qnite as much for my aunt's money 
as for my beauty, I knew. I was happy some¬ 
times, and sometimes I was miserable; bnt 
through all I never forgot the Mayday dnring 
my fifteenth year, when the mellow-voiced stran¬ 
ger had called me an “ arbutus blossom.” It 
was strange that I should have kept the adven¬ 
ture secret, hut I had done so, though with no 
conscious motive. It was one of my sacred 
dreams. I lived in New York three years, bnt 
when the fourth summer came, I was siek for the 
country. 

“ Only let me go into the country for a few 
weeks. Aunt Katherine,” I pleaded. “Iam dy¬ 
ing for the fresh air, and perishing for the brooks 
and springs.” 

She looked searchingly at my face, pale with 
three years' fashionable dissipation, and con¬ 


sented. So I went back into the neighborhood 
of my old home. On the first evening I, the 
beautiful belle of New York, sobbed myself to 
sleep with my cheek on the green grass of my 
mother's grave. 

I went to all my old haunts, and .one day to 
the field where I had gone one May day in my 
girlhood. The pine grove and the distant hills, 
the lake and the meadow, the sunshine and fresh 
breezes—all, all the same; J>ut with a sadden re¬ 
alization of the change in myself—the weary, 
painful change—I buried my face in my hands 
and wept. I thought my heart was breaking, in 
my remorse and desolation. Was there no one 
in the wide world to save me ?—none among my 
million friends to help me back to the old, true 
path ? In that hoar of need, gazing eagerly with 
dear, undazzled eyes, I saw there was not one. 

“ Miss Lynde!” 

I started up at the sound of the not unfamiliar 
voice. Good heavens 1—had they followed me 
there—the vain, heartless, flattering throng? 
Bnt the man whose face I looked into as I sprang 
to my feet, was no courtier of my train. I had 
only seen him occasionally, and had liked him 
for his resemblance to the man whom I believed 
I had met but once, but for whom a crown waited 
in the guarded palace of my heart. 

“ Miss Lynde, do yon know me ?” he asked. 

“I have seen yon before, I think,” I said, 
hesitatingly. 

“ I have known you every day for the last five 
yean,” he said, earnestly. “ Think 1—cannot 
you surmise whom I may be ?” 

My brain whirled beneath the shock of a wild 
thought, bnt I shook my head. 

“ I have watched over yon ever since the day 
I met yon first on tins veiy spot. I have loved 
yon since the morning yon stole like a beam of 
sunshine into my great dark house, and made it 
light with your golden hair. I have needed yon 
ever since, and have lingered near yon through 
all the changes of the last five years, hoping, 
fearing, watting for this time. My sweet little 
arbntos blossom, they carried yon out of your 
pure air into theirs—so heavy with artificial per¬ 
fumes, dense, unrefreshing, and you languished 
till I feared yon would die! But yon have come 
back to the fields again—only say that yon have 
come back to me 1—only let me take care of yon, 
little Mayflower 1—only give me your hand, and 
say I may teaeh yon to love me 1” 

I think there is a time in roost women's lives, 
very likely the only one, bnt still the opportunity 
for each lover to be successful in. There may 
be twenty besiegers, but I believe that for each 
the unguarded door of her heart stands qjar a 
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single moment, and the instant's favor, or weak¬ 
ness, if yon like, skilfully taken advantage of, the 
favored one may hear the golden gate close be¬ 
hind him, and wander forever in the enchanted 
land. Philip Leslie's opportunity was the mo¬ 
ment in which he said, "Let me take care of 
you, little Mayflower!"—and at the password of 
his eyes the guards fell back, and my king en¬ 
tered his castle. 


THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 

The black rhinoceros resembles in general ap¬ 
pearance an immense hog; twelve feet and a half 
long, six feet and a half high, girth eight and a 
half feet, and of the weight of half a dozen bul¬ 
locks ; its body is smooth, and there is no tyair 
to be seen except at the tops of the ears and the 
extremity of the tail. The horns of concreted 
hair, the foremost curved like a sabre, and the 
second resembling a flattened cone, stand on the 
nose and above the eyes ; in the young animals 
the foremost horn is the longest, whilst in the 
old ones they are of equal length, namely, a foot 
and a half or more; though the older the rhinoc¬ 
eros, the shorter are his horns, as they wear them 
by sharpening them against *the trees, and by 
rooting up the ground with them when in a pas¬ 
sion. When the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing 
his way through his favorite glades of Mimosa 
bushes (which his hooked upper lip enables him 
readily to seize, and his powerful grinders to 
masticate), his horns, fixed loosely in his skin, 
make a clapping noise by striking one against 
the other; but on the approach of danger, if his 
quick ear or keen scent make him aware of the 
vicinity of the hunter, the head is quickly raised, 
and the horns stand still and ready for combat 
on his terrible front. The rhinoceros is often 
accompanied by a sentinel to give him warning, 
a beautiful green-backed and blue-winged bird, 
about the size of a jay, which sits on one of its 
horns. 


DIFFERENT 8PEGIEB. 

No man knows, or ever will know, the exact 
number of kinds of living creatures in the whole 
world. Leaving out the animalculm, which are 
beyond counting, naturalists compute the num¬ 
ber of species at about 1 53,000. Six thousand 
varieties of stuffed birds are said to be in the 
Berlin Musenm, and this collection contains one 
specimen of every species of bird that has been 
discovered. There are supposed to be about the 
same number of kinds of fish, not including 
shell-fish, of which there are ten thousand species. 
The reptiles number 1500; and the sacking ani¬ 
mals, 1700. The most numerous class of crea¬ 
tures is that to which insects belong, and which 
includes the insects of land and water. Of these 
there are 120,000 varieties. So, leaving out the 
insects, the number of species is not very great. 
—London Miscellany. 


" There is," said Llato, “ no conversation so 
Agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who 
hears without any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deoeive." 


AIR, SUNBHINH AND HEALTH. 

A New Tork merchant noticed, in the progress 
of years, that each successive book-keeper grad¬ 
ually lost his health, and finally died of consump¬ 
tion, however vigorous and robust he was on en¬ 
tering hie service. At length it occurred to him 
that the little rear-room where the books were 
kept opened into a back yard, so surrounded by 
high walls, that no sunshine came into the room 
from one year's end to another. An upper room, 
well lighted, was immediately prepared, and his 
clerks had uniform good health ever after. 

A familiar case to general readers is derived 
from medical works, where an entire English 
family became ill, and all remedies seemed to 
fail of their usual results, when accidentally a 
window-glass of the family-room was broken in 
cold weather. It was not repaired, and forth¬ 
with there was a marked improvement in the 
health of the inmates. The physician at once 
traced the connection, discontinued his medicines, 
and ordered that the window-pane should not be 
replaced. 

A French lady became ill. The most eminent 
physicians of her time were called in, but failed 
to restore her. At length Dnpeytren, the Napo¬ 
leon of physic, was consulted. He noticed that 
she lived in a dim room, into which the sun nev¬ 
er shone; the house being situated in one of the 
narrow streets, or rather lanes of Paris. He at 
once ordered more airy and cheerful apartments, 
and “ all her complaints vanished " 

The lungs of a dog become tuberculated (con¬ 
sumptive) m a few weeks, if kept confined in a 
dark cellar. The most common plant grows 
spindly, pale and scraggling, if no sunlight falls 
upon it. The greatest medical names in France, 
of the last century, regarded sunshine and pure 
air as equal agents in restoring and maintaining 
health. From these facts, which cannot be dis¬ 
puted, the most common mind should conclude 
that cellars and rooms on the northern side of 
buildings, or apartments into which the sun does 
not immediately shine, should never be occupied 
as family-rooms, or chambers, or as libraries or 
"studies." Such apartments are only fit for 
"stowage,” or purposes which never require 
persons to remain in them over a few minutes at 
a time. And every intelligent and humane pa¬ 
rent will arrange that the family-room and the 
chambers shall be the most commodious, lightest 
and brightest apartments in his dwelling.— Dr. 
Hall. 


WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

When the swallow flies low and skims over 
the surface of the ground or of the water, fre¬ 
quently dipping the tips of its wings or bill into 
the latter as it glides Along, we may conclude 
that rain will soon occur. The two reasons for 
this lowness of flight may be, that at such times 
insects are more busy near tbe earth’s surface, 
and that the rarity of the air then renders flying 
more laborious in proportion to the height iu 
which a bird soars. Violins, and other musical 
instruments having catgut strings, never emit 
such perfect tones when the air becomes damp 
just before and daring rainy weather. Neither 
will they keep so well in tone, for tbe catgut con¬ 
tinues to expand in proportion to the moisture of 
tbe air. 
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THE UNKNOWN. 

BY JOHN W. DAY. 

I watch the mazy dancers 1 hurrying feet, 

I see the wheeling circles come and go? 

Above the lamps in golden plumage meet, 

Beneath dark forms and arms of circling snow. 
Not long I stand an idler—sure and slow 
I feel the influence of & secret mind: 

*Tis found! Thy beauty’s kindling glance I know, 
Where sweeps the pulsing tide, as when the wind 
Stirs up some lordlier wave, whose crest the 
moonbeams find. 

I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

The cheek where England’s rival roses blend, 
The steadfast brow, beneath whose mantling spell 
The soul shines forth, and bids the gazer bond 
To hail a peerless work; till age descend 
The deep-worn path where mortal vistas die. 

The heart with moat and bulwark shall defend 
This glorious hour, till earth, and air, and sky 
Fade like a half-learned task before the school¬ 
boy’s eye. 

I know thee not^-and yet I know thee well! 

I know not where thy radiant home may be; 
What joys are round thee—what bright hopes dispel 
The clouds of care, and shape all pure and free 
Thy spirit’s onward course; we may not see 
The freight that crowds the home-bound Indian 
* sail, 

When ranging swift along tha briny lea 
Her streamers wave to grace the friendly gale. 
And to the seaman’s ear rings out the pilot's hail! 

I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

I may not say if cloud, and time, and strife 
Have trained thy powers divine—if stormy swell 
Hath drowned the hope thou nursed in earlier 
life; 

Where beaming eye and silver speech is rife, 

We oft discern a heart foretasting heaven. 

When ’tis a mask to hide the festering knife— 

The heart grown wild with sorrow’s frenzied 
leaven, 

The starved, beteagnrad soul* that fronts th’ “ in¬ 
fernal seven.” 

I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

Thy form hath waked and fired an ancient shrine: 
A Druid altar, reared in barren dell, 

Where cold winds blow and glooming shadows 
twine; 

The ghostly glare lights np the Masted vine, 

The storm-split oak, the range of crumbling stone; 
And while the spectral bounds of Memory whine, 

I sit and muse on early hopes o’erthrown, 

Amid this whirling hour, with life and God alone! 

15 


I know thee not—and yet I know thee well! 

I feel the impress of a kindred soul; 

When on the heavenly plains and mounts we dwell, 
And each through varying sphere attain the gaol, 
Then, while with velvet wheel the centuries roll, 
The truth shall come we knew not here below; 
The power that holds with firm and sure control 
The parted friends of time, shall broader flow, 
Till dime, and tribe, and tongue fade in its 
quenchless glow. 


lOBNUUL.] 

A STORY OF A PACK OF CARDS. 


BY J. L. DUKE. 

In the beginning of the month of Jane, 18--, 
I left Washington for the purpose of making a 
geological excursion among the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains. The weather was very beautiful, and all 
nature decked in her complete spring apparel, 
offered a thousand charms to a traveller’s gaze. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was not 
completed at that time, and I made my journey 
on horseback. After a few days’ journey I 
reached the foot of the Alleghanies, and com¬ 
menced my ascent. The scenery through which 
I passed was wild and grand. Here I saw im¬ 
mense forests in which, perhaps, the foot of man 
had never trod, and mountain streams forcing 
their way through precipitous gorges next at¬ 
tracted my attention. 

One day I rode five miles withont meeting a 
living soul. Towards evening I reached the hut 
of a woodcutter. He received me cordially 
enough, and offered me a bed, bnt he knew so 
little of the country that he could not direct me 
where to find a shelter for the next night. 

The next morning I started at hazard, keeping 
beside a mountain river as long as I could. At 
last I left its banks, and after continuing my 
journey for some hoars I fancied I entered into 
a less wild-looking country. 

Already the day began to decline, the setting 
sun was enveloped in a cloud of gray vapor, and 
I felt one of those melancholy moods stealing 
over me which a solitary traveller at the dose of 
day freqnently experiences. 

Every now and then I cast uneasy glances 
around me, for 1 had no idea where I was going. 
At last I perceived a path before me. My heart 
beat with hope. It was doubtless one of those 
paths which are often to be seen through the 
mountains—paths which always lead the traveller 
to some hospitable roof. 

Soon the lowing of a cow changed my hope 
into a certainty, and a turn in the fpth brought 
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to my view a wreath of smoke, and another turn 
brought me in front of a charming dwelling, 
surrounded by a carefully kept garden, and with 
well cultivated fields all aronnd it. 

It was a much superior habitation to what is 
generally met with in the mountains, and al¬ 
though it had evidently been built for many 
years, it was the very perfection of neatness. 
The front of it was entirely covered with honey- 
Fuckle, through which the little Gothic windows 
peeped. The interior was in harmony with the 
exterior. Everything bespoke cleanliness and 
care; it is true the furniture was old-fashioned, 
bat it was none the worse for wear. 

In the sitting-room two muskets were sus¬ 
pended against the wall, some powder flasks and 
several game bags, and above these, as if it were 
the only object worthy of that honor, was a pack 
of cards fastened to the wall. This singular 
ornament was fixed there by a large nail which 
penetrated the entire pack, and the black head of 
which rested on the ace of hearts. 

Before the door of the house sat an old man 
about eighty years of age; his white hair fell in 
curls around his shoulders, and his whole ex¬ 
terior revealed health and strength. His face 
was almost entirely free firom wrinkles, and the 
natural gaiety of his disposition was reflected in 
his blue eyes as well as in every movement of his 
lips. He was one of those men, the winter of 
whose life is so blessed by heaven that it is calm 
and serene. 

The old man's family consisted of three per¬ 
sons—his only son, a man of forty years of age, 
his son’s wife and their child. The latter, about 
ten years of age, resembled neither his father nor 
grandfather. Instead of their blue eyes, his 
were black; his hair was long, silky, and very 
dark. 

I was received at the door by the old man, who 
bade me welcome, and invited me to enter. I 
accepted his invitation without any ceremony, 
but with that easy nonchalance which a sense of 
superiority always imparts; but my pride re¬ 
ceived a great reproof when, having entered the 
cosy sitting-room of the family I found myself in 
the presence of the mistress of the house. 

She resembled so little the woman I expected 
to see in such a place, that I bowed to her quite 
timidly. Instead of a coarse country-woman, 
with red cheeks and homely garments, there stood 
before me a lady, in every sense of the word. 
Her face was pale, her eyes black, and she was 
excessively beautiful, not so much from the 
regularity of her features, as from a nameless 
grace which ornamented every action. 

The old'Tuan's son presented her to me as his 


wife, and I learned that her name was Rachael. 
She spoke but little, but followed with interest 
the conversation entered into by her father-in- 
law, her husband and myself. Every word that 
fell from her lips revealed a superior education. 
Her husband listened to her with evident respect, 
often interrogating her with a look, and then 
changing the common-place expression which he 
had uttered into a more delicate and agreeable 
phrase. 

The child sat on a stool at its mother's feet. 
He was eagerly reading a book, every now and 
then raising her eyes to his mother's face with a 
look beaming with love and affection. There 
was something touching in the picture. The 
two men evidently watched him with emotion. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to state that such 
a strange spectacle vividly excited my curiosity. 

I suspected there was some mysterious history 
concealed in all this, and I was very anxious to 
have my host tell it me. 

After supper we gathered round the hearth on 
which a bright hickory fire was burning. I en¬ 
deavored to amuse the company by recounting 
my travelling adventures, and while doing so 
my eyes wandered about from one object to 
another, and fell by chance on the pack of cards 
I have referred to above. I thought at first it 
was a painting, but rising to satisfy myself, I 
saw it was really a pack of cards, and the nail 
which fixed them to the wall was a real nail. 
The discoloration of the edges of the cards by 
smoke was a sufficient proof that they had been 
there for a long time. 

“You have a singular ornament there on the 
wall," said I, smiling on my host. 

No one replied to my question, nor my smile; 
a cloud of melancholy on the contrary spread 
over all their countenances, and a moment after¬ 
wards the young wife disappeared. When she 
had gone her husband approached me. 

“ It is in truth," said he, “ a singular orna¬ 
ment. I will tell you the history of it after 
prayers." 

Rachael returned with a Bible in her hand, 
which she placed on the table before the old man. 
Such was the daily custom of the house. The 
old man opened the book at the page marked by 
his spectacles, then put on the latter and read a 
chapter. After which they all kneeled down, 
and he prayed in a loud voice. A few moments 
afterwards, in the midst of a deep silence, Ra¬ 
chel rose, took her son by the hand, and having 
wished us good night, returned to her chamber. 
The old man soon followed her example, and I 
was left alone with my host, James Carew, fer 
such was his name. 
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Without any preamble whatever, he pointed to 
the cards, and told me the following history, 
which I give in his own language: 

There is a history attached to those cards (he 
commenced) which I like to tell to every young 
man who is about entering the world. You may 
think it strange, but I look' upon them in the 
light of a Bible, for when I see them it recalls to 
my mind all the events connected with them, and 
I fancy I hear a chapter from that holy book 
which my father read a few minutes ago. 

It is- twelve years ago since those eards had 
such a marked influence on my existence, I must 
therefore, go back to that period. I was not 
much different then than I am to-day, for I have 
changed but very little. Perhaps I had more life 
and vivacity at that time, for the truth is my 
spirits were always good, rivalling in this respect 
my dear old father. 

We lived in the same house that we do now, 
without, however, enjoying the same easy cir¬ 
cumstances. I was alone with my father, hunt¬ 
ing, Ashing, and the culture of our form was 
sufficient for our want. An honest laborer, with 
his wife and two sons, assisted us on the form. 
They lived, and still live, near us. We worked 
hard, and certainly made but little, but our ex¬ 
penses never exceeded our resources, and we en¬ 
joyed such robust health that the visit of a phy¬ 
sician under our roof was an unknown event 
In short, we had every reason to be happy, and 
to thank Providence for. its kindness to us. 

One hot July day I mounted horse and pro¬ 
ceeded to the little town of Grafton, for the pur¬ 
pose of making some necessary purchases. I 
executed my commissions, and was returning 
home, when plaintive and distant cries reached 
my ears. I pushed on my horse towards the 
spot from which they proceeded. 

About three or four hundred yards off I per¬ 
ceived, in the midst of some low shrubbery, a 
man calling for help. His horse was extended 
on the ground, and he was on his knees near the 
animal, nibbing one of its legs with his hand. 
Hot far off lay a dead rattlesnake. I understood 
in a moment what had occurred. I leapt from 
my horse and approached the stranger, to assist 
him if it were possible. Bnt the poison had 
already conquered, and in spite of all our effort 
the poor beast expired. 

At that moment I examined the stranger at¬ 
tentively. He was a man past the middle age, 
with very strongly-marked features, and with 
very black hair; his eyes were foil of fire, and 
they had sneh a piercing look about them that I 
felt myself transfixed by his gase. His foce was 


pale, and his dress in the height of fashion; he 
carried a gold watch fastened to his vest by an 
expensive chain. In bis hand was a gold snuff¬ 
box, fashioned in the form of a shell. The loss 
of his horse did not appear to affect him much, 
and he received my expressions of condolence 
very coolly. 

“ Pshaw 1" said he, with a half smile, “ it is 
not worth mentioning. You have a good hone 
there, and yon will give it np to me; you appear 
to be an excellent young man." 

This proposition was by no means to my lik¬ 
ing. I cast my eyes over my horse, which was 
in foot a superb beast, and felt by no means dis¬ 
posed to part with him. Having confidence in 
my own strength, I did not fear that he would at¬ 
tempt to take him from me by force, but still I 
looked upon the stranger with suspicion; he re¬ 
marked my perplexity, and explained himself 
more clearly. 

“ Young man," said he, " I repeat that your 
horse is a very fine one. Will you sell him to 
me ? I will pay you what he is worth.” 

This proposition gave the affeir entirely 
another aspect. It was a simple sale that he 
proposed. I was willing to accede to this, for 
although the horse coveted by the stranger really 
deserved the praises he bestowed upon it, we had 
others in the stable sufficient for our business, 
and yet I felt that it would cost me a good deal 
to separate myself from my faithful companion, 
and if I had not taken into consideration the 
stranger's embarrassed condition, an embarrass¬ 
ment I could easily remedy by selling him a 
superfluous horse, if I had not reflected that we 
required another cart and other materials for the 
form, the bargain would certainly have never 
been concluded. 

“You find my hone to your liking?" said 
I, hesitatingly. 

“ Perfectly so, and I am ready to pay you a 
good price for it." 

“ What will you give me V* 

“ Fix the price yourself; you are old enough 
to know what it is worth." 

“ Well, then, I ask a hundred and thirty dol¬ 
lars for it." 

“ That is not enough; I will give you a hun¬ 
dred and fifty. Are yon satisfied Y* 

“ Quite so." 

“ I will give you my dead horse in the bargain. 
He is a superb animal, and deserves to be stuffed 
for a model." 

So saying the stranger drew from his purse a 
hundred and fifty dollars and placed them in my 
hands. I bit them to see that they were good, 
almost blushing at my suspicions. In feet the 
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appearance of this man Should have inspired me 
with contrary sentiments. A rogue would not 
hare been dressed so elegantly, he would not 
have worn such handsome jewelry, and he would 
not hare been mounted on such a handsome 
hone. The stronger watched me attentively. 

“Have yon ever/' said he, “possessed as 
much money as that at one time before V 9 

“Never.” 

“ I thought so by the way you looked at it. 
You seem to me to be very frank and honest. 
Your horse, I suppose, is sound V* 

“ I will answer for it with my life; but to be 
frank with yon, I think I do wrong in taking 
more money than my horse is worth.” 

“ Ah, your oonseienoe is hurt, my honest lad ? 
But I will find a way to satisfy it.” 

So saying, the stronger drew from his pocket 
a pack of cards, the same that you see nailed to 
the wall. 

“We will play,” said he, “for the twenty 
dollars which you think yon have received too 
much.” 

And throwing that sum on the dead horse, 
which was thus transformed into a gaming-table, 
he began to shuffle the cards. Although I felt 
remorse, I could not resist this man, and placed 
my twenty dollars by the side of his. He showed 
himself so firm and resolute in all his move¬ 
ments that all contradiction was impossible. 

“ What game do you play ?” said he. 

And he named some fifteen, of which I had 
never heard before. My ignorance appeared to 
embarrass him. 

“ Yon know no game, then ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Very well, we will play at ‘ Old sledge/ and 
I will teach it to you.” 

The stranger gave me two or three lessons, 
and I soon comprehended it. He passed the 
cards to me. 

“ Yon begin,” said he. 

I played and won. 

“ I double the stake,” cried die stranger. 

And before I understood what he meant he had 
already placed forty more deUara on the horse. 
I felt a sinking at my heart and did not wish to 
play. I wanted to lose, but did not know how 
to resist the piercing glance he bent on me. 

In spite of myself I picked up the cards. I 
won again, and continaed to win. I was a 
prey to real despair. I trembled in every limb. 
My adversary, on the contrary, was as calm as 
possible; he drew from his pone all that was left 
of his money. 

“ Play,” said he, giving me the cards. 

Fortune favored me again. 


“ Yon area favorite child of the fi&le goddess.” 
said he; “the money is yours. Here,” he 
added, throwing on the heap of notes and 
gold his parse, “ take this to pat yonr winnings 
in.” 

I refused, and leaving the enormous sum I had 
gained, took only twenty dollars, the amount of 
my first stake, and rose up to leave. 

“ Remain,” said the stranger, “ and sit down.” 

I obeyed. 

“ I cannot take back what yon have woo,” 
said he, “ for according to all law and right it is 
yours. There only remains one way for me to 
regain possession of it. I will play yon for my 
horse.” 

My heart beat violently—not that I desired to 
win back the horse that I had sold; but I felt 
pity and sympathy for him. 

“ You are very lucky,” scud he, “ and you 
appear to be a very steady young man. I do 
not see why I should not make you my heir. 
You are not married t" 

“No, indeed.” 

“ But you have probably a sweetheart, that is 
allowable at your age.” 

“ Not yet. In the deserted region in which we 
live there are bat few girls, and among those that 
I have seen there is none that I should like to 
make my wife.” 

“ The fault is perhaps in your own self-esteem. 
Yon think too highly of yourself to bestow your 
hand on a poor girL” 

“ Nothing can be farther from the troth; bat 
it seems to me that to marry one should be in 
love, and I have not experienced that passion 
yet." 

“ Yon must be difficult to please. So much 
the better; I approve of it. A marriage made in 
haste is repented at leisure. Bat there do exist 
young girls—” 

The stranger did not finish his sentence. The 
cards were dealt and we began to play. How 
shall I say it ? I won again. I cannot picture 
to yon my despair. I rose convulsively. 

“ Sir,” said I, energetically, “ do not think 
that I intend to despoil yon of yonr horse and 
yonr money. Keep the latter and give me back 
the former; or if it please yon better, keep the 
horse and give me die hundred and thirty dol¬ 
lars I asked for it. I wiU not take a cent 
more.” 

“Yon are a singular personage, my dear 
James. Do von know that such a proposition 
fro® any one else would be an insult ? Debts of 
play are debts of honor, and no one can avoid 
paying them. There is your horse and yonr 
money, but do not think that our game is fin- 
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ished. 1 have already declared that yo* are a 
good and steady young man, and that la why I 
love yon, and intend to make yon my heir. In 
the meantime I hope to win back my hone and 
my money. If my purse is empty, my resources 
are not entirely exhausted. I possess, among 
other things, a brooch and a diamond ring, which 
are worth double what you have won. I will 
stake them/' 

“ No," I replied, quickly, “ I will stake the 
money, but not the hone, or if I stake the horse 
and money, I withdraw a hundred and thirty 
dollars of the latter." 

“ As you pleaas; only, my young friend, I 
must state that I have not the ring and brooch 
with me, and although it appears scarcely fair to 
play tor an object the existence of whiohmy ad¬ 
versary has no certainty, I can act in no other 
manner; but I give you my word of honor that 
if you win the diamonds they shall be faithfully 
transmitted to you." 

I did not believe this, bat it gave me no un¬ 
easiness, for I wanted my adversary to win back 
his property. I had never played for money in 
my life before, and what I had won burned my 
fingers as if it had been stolen. The stranger 
took a gold pencil-case from his pocket, and 
wrote on a piece of paper the following words: 

" Good for two diamonds—a ring and a brooch 
—worth eight hundred dollars.” 

He signed it with two initials. The stranger 
then showed me what he had written. I asked 
myself, when I had read it, if the man was not 
crasy? I was certain of it when I heard him add: 

44 Them is an important condition attached to 
the possession of these diamonds," said he. 

• 4 What is it?" 

44 If you win them, you will also win a wife." 

I could not help smiling. 

44 Do not laugh, 1 speak seriously. You are a 
bachelor, and no doubt some time or other intend 
to marry." 

“ Certainly, if I meet a woman whom I can 
love." 

44 Yon are a good fellow, James, and yon de¬ 
serve a good wife. The person I refer to is 
worthy of yon." 

44 Bat will she prove to my liking 1" 

44 1 hope so — I believe so. She po m e sso s 
every virtue that can charm an honest young 
man. She has mind, a good heart; she Is well 
educated, and sings like an angel, and plays the 
piano and guitar." » 

44 A piano and guitar—what do I know about 
such instruments ? I have no wish to many a 
musician." 
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I said this in an ironical ton*. I was per¬ 
suaded more than ever that the stranger was a 
madman escaped from some lunatic asylum. 
But where did he get all his money from ? 

44 Yes, she plays the piano and guitar," he 
continued, 44 besides which she draws and 
paints. Nothing has been neglected in Rachael’s 
education." 

44 Her name is Rachael, then ?" 

44 Yes." 

44 And her surname ?" 

44 You shall know R when you win the 
| diamonds." 

44 But what is her age ? What is her appear-, 
ance ? Is she young and handsome ? 1 do not 
wish for an ugly woman, be die ever so well 
educated. I have heard it stated that talented 
women are almost always ugly." 

44 You are wrong, my dear James. Rachael 
is young and handsome. She is nineteen yean 
of age. I wish you well, and that is the reason 
I play against you. My loss will be your gain, 
and you shall be my heir." 

44 1 thank you. May I ask if she is your 
daughter ?" 

A cloud came over the stranger’s features. 
He replied in a grave tone: 

44 My daughter! Do 1 look like a man whom 
Heaven has blessed with children, and especially 
such a girl as Rachael is ?" 

44 Here is a lead interval," thought I to my¬ 
self. 44 1 must profit by it." And I looked 
around me to seek for a means of escape. 

44 No, James," he resumed, 44 Rachael is not 
my daughter. She is the issue of respectable 
and virtuous parents. Have you any other 
question to ask me ?" 

44 No." 

44 You consent, then, after what I have said of 
Rachael, to take her for your wife, or rather you 
promise me to marry her if you win her ?" 

I looked at him with an irresolute air; but he 
fixed on me his piercing eyes, so that I was com¬ 
pelled, in spite of myself, to lower mine. Re¬ 
flecting that the man was certainly a madman, I 
thought it better to humor bias, and replied in 
the affirmative. He shook me cordially by the 
hand, and we commenced oar game. Fortune 
again favored me. I won the diamonds and— 
Rachael. 

44 1 congratulate you, Jaases Carew," said the 
stranger. 44 You are really worthy, of your rep¬ 
utation. I have found in you the man I have 
been seeking for a long time. Everything I 
possess now belongs to yon. Lend me your 
horse so that I can go to Harper's Ferry and 
fetch your wife." 
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“ My horse is at your service,” I replied, “ as 
also is the money I have won. I have resolved 
not to take a single cent of it. Such an acqui¬ 
sition, obtained by such means, would weigh 
heavily on my conscience.” 

“ Ydu are crazy,” he replied, putting the cards 
in his pocket. “ I will borrow your hone and 
twenty dollars.'” 

“ Take all,” said I, and Heft the whole of the 
money, with the exception of a hundred and 
thirty dollars, on the dead horse. 

“ You are my heir, James, consider yourself as 
such. Between two persons so closely connected 
there should be no secrets.” 

He stretched out bis hand to take the money. 
I turned away my head, that I should not see 
him. When I turned round again he was al¬ 
ready on the saddle, and had galloped off. To 
my great astonishment, with the exception of 
twenty dollars he had left all the money on the 
dead horse. I still thought that he was mad, but 
I gathered together the notes and gold, and 
•lowly proceeded home. 

When I reached the house I told my father 
that I had sold the horse; but I did not say a 
word of my gambling exploit, for he held gam¬ 
ing in the greatest horror. I showed him only 
the hundred and thirty dollars and concealed the 
rest. I was at first very much distressed about 
the possession of so much money; but our har¬ 
vest followed. It was our busy season, and in 
three weeks time I had almost foigotten my ad¬ 
venture, and recovered my tranquillity. 

One evening, however, just as the sun was 
setting, I was seated beside the door of the 
house, after a hard day's work. I was in my 
shirt sleeves, I had no coat on, and my face was 
bathed in perspiration. Suddenly the stranger 
appeared on horseback, coming directly towards 
the bouse. I recognised him at a glance, and 
my heart beat quickly, for riding beside him was 
a young girl on a brown pony. I turned towards 
my father, who noticed my emotion; but he had 
not time to question me, for the two strangers 
had already arrived. In spite of my confusion 
I could not help looking at the young girl with 
the greatest cariosity. She was exquisitely 
formed, and sat on her horse like a queen; but 
her face was veiled. The stranger helped her 
off her pony. 

In my whole life before I had never felt so 
much troubled. The sight of the stranger was 
in itself a great surprise; but to see with him the 
girl I had won at play put a climax to my agony. 
I arose to welcome them, and began by making 
apologies fbr the negligence of my toilet. 

“ You need make no excuses, Mr. Carew,” re¬ 


plied the stranger, abruptly, “ labor is honor¬ 
able. How are you ? Ah, this is your father, I 
suppose V* 

I introduced him to my father as the gende- 
lpan who had bought our* horse, and then ushered 
them into the house. 

“ My ward, of whom I spoke to you,” said he, 
as he entered. 

At these words the young girl threw her veil 
back. I do not know why, but I actually trem¬ 
bled at the sight of her. I shall say nothing to 
you of her beauty; words are powerless to ex¬ 
press what I thought, and what I still think of it. 

The stranger fixed on me and on my father an 
interrogative look. I thought I remarked in his 
features doubt and uneasiness; but the impres¬ 
sions were soon dissipated. I saw his counte¬ 
nance after he had examined my father's face, 
beam with cordiality and kindness which solic¬ 
ited sympathy and confidence. 

“Mr. Carew,” said he, to my father, M I am 
sure I can appeal to your hospitality to give a 
chamber to my ward V 9 

“ Our house is simple and homely,” replied my 
father; “ but it is entirely at your service." 

“ I thank you; you are a man after my own 
heart. My name is Alfred Denver. My ward 
is the daughter of dear friends of mine. Her 
name is Rachael Herder. Rachael will be very 
grateful to you if you will conduct her at once 
to the chamber you design for her. She requires 
to make her toilet after her journey.” 

We immediately carried out his wish. Rach¬ 
ael was installed into our best chamber. Mr. 
Denver unfastened the portmanteau which was 
fastened behind his saddle, and conveyed it to 
Rachael's room. I took the horses to the stable. 
When I returned my father and the stranger 
woe seated side by side, and conversing as con¬ 
fidentially as if they had always lived together. 

You can fancy my condition of mind. I was 
like one intoxicated. I did not know if I were 
asleep or awake. The sight of my horse gave 
me real pleasure. But these diamonds and that 
young girl ? My pride revolted. I could not 
allow myself to be made the plaything of a 
stranger. After a short time I took courage. 

“ Although I am only a countryman, without 
much education,'' said I to myself, “ I have, 
nevertheless, my heart in the right place. No 
woman ought to make an honest man blush, even 
although she wears silks and velvet.” 

These reflections did not prevent me making a 
change in my clothes before rejoining our guests. 
When I re-entered the room where 1 had left Mr. 
Denver with my father, I noticed that the former 
surveyed me with pleasure. Supper was aa- 
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nounced, and Rachael entered. If she appeared 
Handsome to me in her travel-stained garments, 
you can judge of the effect she produced on me 
in her present modest and fresh attire. Once I 
remarked she cast her ejes on me. I endeavored 
to interrogate her look. She turned her eyes 
away without the slightest embarrassment, and 
then paid no more attention to me. This 
wounded me; I concluded that Mr. Denver had 
said nothing to his ward of what had passed be¬ 
tween us. Was I then, seriously, to be that 
man’s dupe? “I will wait,” said I to myself. 

The sapper was simple and frugal. The 
young girl scarcely touched it, and I had lost my 
appetite. After supper Mr. Denver proposed that 
we should take a short walk, while Rachael, who 
had completely captivated my father, continued 
to converse with him. We entered a neighbor¬ 
ing wood. The stranger suddenly stopped. 

“ Well, my dear James,” said he, “you have 
seen the young girl I spoke to you about. Does 
she please you ?” 

“This is an embarrassing question,” I re¬ 
turned. “ She is certainly the most handsome 
girl I have ever seen ; but beauty alone is not 
sufficient in a wife, and to pronouuce a final 
judgment it requires time.” 

“ How long do you ask ?” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ Is two weeks long enough ?” 

“ That depends on circumstances. There are 
some characters that show themselves in the first 
hour—such is mine—there are others on the 
contrary, that are enveloped in an eternal 
mystery.” 

“ I trust Rachael's is not one of that kind,” 
replied Denver. “ Rachael is easy to read. I 
will leave her here for two weeks; when I return 
I am sure your mind will be made up, for your 
dispositions are the same,” 

“ Then you are serious in this matter ?” 

“ Quite serious; but your question is natural, 
and I understand it. You regard my conduct as i 
very strange, and so it is, judged from an ordi¬ 
nary point of view. I have reflected long and 
seriously upon this matter. I am the young 
girl’s guardian; her parents, as I have already 
told you, were my oldest and dearest friends; 
when they died they confided her to my care. I 
have treated her with the tenderness of a father, 
my sole desire is to leave her in the hands of a 
noble and worthy husband, who can supply my 
place. I am old, and already on the brink of the 
grave. In you, dear Carew, I have found the 
man who can make my beloved child happy. 
As you said just now, your character is easily 
read. With my experience of the world I re¬ 


cognized those qualities which distinguish you, 
and which made me resolve that you should 
marry Rachael. As yet she knows nothing of 
my project, and from what I have gathered, I 
have discovered you have equally concealed them 
from your father. Perhaps you have acted right, 
although as a general thing I do not approve of 
secrets between parents and children. I shall go, 
then, and I hope when I return that all difficul¬ 
ties will be smoothed over.” 

Such was our conversation. I could not help, 
however, when we were returning to the house, 
expressing my astonishment that he had not 
chosen in some city a husband more suitable iu 
worldly position and education for his ward. 
Mr. Denver replied to this observation in a man¬ 
ner so determined and resolute that, although I 
was by no means satisfied, I was silent. 

“Yes,” said he, “your remark is a just one, 
and any other than myself, perhaps, would have 
Bought for Rachael a rich citizen. Bat I know 
her heart; her desires are simple and innoceut. 
I therefore seek for her an honest and virtuous 
husband.” 

On the evening of the same day, when Ra¬ 
chael had retired to rest, Mr. Denver asked per¬ 
mission of my father to confide his ward to his 
care for two weeks, while he went to Baltimore, 
where he had important business to transact. 
He pretended that he dared not expose her per¬ 
son to the fatigues and dangers of so long a 
journey. He presented the matter in so simple 
a light that my father could do nothing else but 
consent. And yet, the next morning, when Mr 
Denver had started, my father said to me: 

“ James, when I reflect upon it, it seems very 
extraordinary that Mr. Denver, who is a stran¬ 
ger to us, should leave this young girl in our 
care, and in a house where the only woman is an 
old servant.” 

“ But, father, is she not as safe here as if she 
were with her own relations ?” 

“ Certainly, James. But she will soon grow 
tired of this deserted place. She is one of the 
most charming creatures I ever saw, full of grace 
and innocence.” 

I was of the same opinion as my father, but I 
said nothing, although my heart beat violently, 
and a secret trouble made the blood ascend to 
my cheeks; for although my own fate, as it 
were, seemed to be in my own hands, I foresaw 
that I should have to surmount terrible difficul¬ 
ties. At breakfast my father announced to 
Rachael that Mr. Denver had gone. At first she 
seemed much affected, but by degrees she grew 
calmer, and appeared to take pleasure in our 
society. 
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This intercourse every day, under the same 
roof, at the same table, soon dissipated the ex¬ 
traordinary timidity I had felt in the young girl's 
presence; her amiability gave me courage, and 
when at last I dared to speak freely, I had so 
much to say, and she listened to me so willingly, 
that we might have been taken as friends from 
childhood. She was so good, and appeared to 
interest herself in all that I showed her. We 
took long walks, morning and evening. My 
father often accompanied us, but he could not go 
very far, and soon left us to ourselves. Thus 
hoars and days slipped away in Rachael's com¬ 
pany, and my work was neglected. 

I need scarely add that all my remorse on the 
subject of my gambling with the stranger had 
entirely disappeared. I understood marvellously 
well now what he meant by saying that his loss 
would be my gain. 1 do not speak here of the 
diamonds, I had not as yet seen them, and they 
gave me no uneasiness; I speak of an object 
more precious in my eyes than all the treasures 
of the earth. 

I awaited Mr. Denver's return with impatience 
equal to the fear which his re-appearance had 
before inspired me with. But his absence was 
prolonged a week over the time agreed upon. 
He arrived at last. At the first glance he pene¬ 
trated my secret. 

“ Well, Carew," said he to me when we were 
done, “ I see that all has gone on well. Tou 
have convinced yourself by this time, I suppose, 
that I told you the truth about Rachael. There 
only remains for us to see what she thinks about 
you. You have been often with her ?" 

“ Often, that is not the word; I have occupied 
myself with nothing else but Rachael." 

“What! you have neglected your work, your 
cattle, your horses ?" 

“ They have enjoyed perfect liberty." 

“ That is bad news for the prosperity of the 
farm, but good as showing your love. When you 
are married you will repair the time lost." 

“Alas! I fear that will never happen, for how 
can a girl so gifted and endowed as Rachael love 
a poor rustic like me V ' 

Mr. Denver examined me attentively for a few 
moments. This silent examination was torture 
to me. My heart beat ready to burst from my 
chest. 

“Rachael," at last said this singular man, 
“ has always followed my advice, for she knows 
I love her as a father. You, James, possess all 
the necessary qualities to inspire a woman's love 
and devotion. You are young, you have an 
agreeable exterior, and you have that courage 
and strength which only country life gives. You 


are good, and you have a delicacy of feeling and 
thought, which must certainly recommend you 
in Rachael's eyes. I will not say that you hare 
already won her heart—that is a slow operation, 
and does not sometimes occur until after mar¬ 
riage. But I hope that my efforts, my influence, 
and especially my love, will hasten the denouement 
we hope for, and which will be followed by such 
happy consequences for Rachael." 

My mind was so full of thoughts of Rachael 
that I scarcely listened to what Mr. Denver said. 
I thought I detected in his voice and attitude a 
sort of melancholy gravity which had escaped 
me before. This gravity dissipated the idea that 
he was merely jesting with a simple countryman. 

He shook my father cordially by the hand, and 
having kissed Racfiael on the forehead, he offered 
her his arm and took her on one side. 

“ What strange people," said my father, “ and 
yet they have excellent hearts. The girl is an 
angel, but it is easy to see that .he is very mel¬ 
ancholy." 

I could make no reply—my heart was too full. 

“ How is it," continued my father, “ that be 
could leave her so long with us 1 There are few 
fathers who could so abandon their child to 
strangers in such a wild country as this." 

“ But you know she is not bis daughter." 

“ But he loves her as his child; and in all 
probability she has never known any other father. 
How I pity that poor creature, and how much I 
wish she could remain always with us." 

My father's last words decided me to speak. 
I then told him what had passed between Denver 
and myself, our gambling transactions, the money 
I had won and Rachael's diamonds. I did not 
omit a single feet. I then told him that the 
young girl's departure would be a mortal blow 
for me, and related my last conversation with 
Denver, and my hopes and fears. 

My father shook his head; the passion for 
play which I had revealed as existing in Denver 
opened his mind to suspicion. But it did not 
alter the good opinion he entertained of Rachael. 
He only pitied her that she was so closely allied 
to a gambler. 

We were interrupted in our conversation by 
Denver himself. This man, so sonlbre, so mys¬ 
terious, hod a talent of making himself agreeable 
in the most eminent degree. He took me by the 
arm, and said: 

“Go and find Rachael, 4he is expecting 
you." 

I flew to the bouse, but when I arrived on tiro 
threshold, I suddenly stopped. I fancied I heard 
a deep sigh. I was prey to a violent emotion. 
I asked myself if it was not a crime to force tiro 
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inclination of this poor young girl. I felt hu¬ 
miliated that I had not won her love; but this 
very humiliation reanimated my resolution and 
courage. 

“ Yes” said I to myself, " if I cannot succeed 
m pleasing Rachael, she shall at least know that 
I am not a coward, and that it is not my inten¬ 
tion to abuse her state of dependence on her 
guardian.*' 

I entered the chamber, I stood before her, I 
sewed her trembling hand ; what I said I do not 
know. My heart spoke from its most secret re¬ 
cesses, and my lips murmured the words. I on¬ 
ly remember that Rachael, her eyes filled with 
tears, blushed. She told me with a sweet smile, 
that she acceded to Mr. Denver's wishes, and 
that they were in accordance with the desires of 
her own heart. 

Denver joined us; he found Rachael in my 
arms, I pressed her to my heart. He appeared 
to have had a satisfactory conversation with my 
father, but in spite of his apparent joy, I saw 
there was something strange about him. Since 
his journey to Baltimore, his eyes had lost their 
brightness, the furrows in his face had become 
more distinctly marked, and a great change had 
taken place in his appearance. 

"Dear James," said he, "my desire is that 
you be united as soon as possible. To-morrow 
morning we will go to the clergyman's, and the 
nuptials shall be celebrated." 

Everything was done as he wished. And we 
were married. The day after the wedding, after 
breakfast, Mr. Denver was to take leave of us. 

" Rachael, my child," said he, addressing his 
ward, " I must now leave you for a long time, 
perhaps, for at my age we may never meet again. 
I have fulfilled the promise I made your father, 
and you are now the wife of a nobld and worthy 
young man. I hope and believe that you will 
always live happily together, and that you will be 
as good to him as he is to you. Give me a kiss, 
my dear child ; it is perhaps the last." 

“ 0, no, no, father!" cried Rachael, throwing 
her arms around his neck. 

It was a moving picture, of which neither my 
father nor I understood the true signification. 
The poor child clung convulsively to the old man; 
at last overcome by grief, she fainted. Mr. Den¬ 
ver carried her into her chamber and placed her 
on the bed. 

“ She will soon come to herself. I will profit 
by the opportunity to get away. You will join 
me by-and-by, James, I will wait for you." 

He left the house before Rachael had regained 
her consciousness. In my agony and despair I 
did not know of whom to ask counsel and assis¬ 


tance. At last she came to herself, and seeing 
that Denver was already gone, she pressed me 
tenderly in her arms. 

“ O, James," said she, in a broken voice, "you 
are now my only support—all that I have to live 
for in the world !" 

I told her that I should be obliged to leave her 
for an hour while I went to bid adieu to our old 
friend. She made no objection. 

When I rejoined Denver, I remarked that he 
was still on foot, and had made no preparation for 
his journey. 

" Where is your horse ?" said I, very much 
astonished. 

" I have no need of it," he replied. " Besides, 
I have none. Have you forgotten that yon won 
it at cards ?" 

“ But can yon believe that I will take it away 
from you, my dear benefactor ?" 

He interrupted me by placing his hand over 
my mouth. 

" Not a word more, James, on this matter," 
said he. " The horse belongs to you, and you 
may regard it either as having won it at cards 
or as a present from me. I have already told 
you that you should be my heir." 

I did not know, in the midst of my trouble, 
what to reply. 

"Will you leave us in this manner?" said I, 
at last. 

«I must." 

" But how are you going ? Are you going 
to descend the river in a boat ?" 

" Perhaps. It is difficult to choose a means of 
transport when one wishes to leave the world ; 
for such is my design. Life at the best is bnt a 
delusion and a snare, and yet most men cling to 
it. It is not the ease with me; a long experi¬ 
ence has enlightened me. I am useless in the 
world, and I leave it. I have prepared every¬ 
thing to this end; my career is finished, and as 
I have already promised you, you shall be my 
heir." 

I cried out. 

" Do not interrupt me. My time n short— 
let me enjoy it. When I am no more, yon can 
think what you please. But do you not under¬ 
stand what I mean ?" 

" Great God 1 you would not commit suicide ?" 

" Yes, James. But you turn pale, you tremble 
as if it were you that were about to die," said 
he, smiling. 

I remained mate. and felt that I was almost 
crazy. At last I asked Denver what reason he 
had to form such a terrible resolution. 

" It is a long, very long history," he replied, 

“ but let it suffice for you to know that I am 
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tired of life. Every moment that I live serves to 
humiliate me more. I have enjoyed an almost 
princely fortune. I had intelligence, friends and 
talents. Butin the different countries I have 
visited, I had not strength of mind enough to 
avoid frivolous company, and above all, I have 
not strength enough to resist the attractions of a 
passion, the most powerful and the most terrible 
of all passions. O! if I alone had been the vie- 
tun—but this poor girl—your wife, the child 
whom a dying friend confided to my care, I have 
dragged her with me to perdition and misery. 
Do not let these words frighten you. Rachael is 
as pure as an angel in heaven—I only speak of 
her fortune which I dissipated with mine. It is 
true that Rachael is not entirely without an in¬ 
heritance, but this absorbing passion menaced it 
without ceasing—it was the fear and torment of 
my life. Now she is yours, and I have nothing 
more to fear. She is saved, and I know she will 
be as happy with you as you will be with her. 
Do not imagine, my dear James, that I have ever 
been embarrassed to find her a husband. Many 
rich and distinguished men have asked her hand 
in marriage, and an alliance with any of these 
men would have satisfied the self-love of most 
mothers. But I knew Rachael's heart, and was 
determined to do nothing except for her own 
happiness. In you, my dear son, I have found 
the man I sought, and my mission is fulfilled. 
There only remains for me to address one more 
prayer to you." 

And Denver drew from his pocket a pack of 
cards. 

You see these cards," he continued, “ they 
have been my ruin, my curse—no, it is my own 
weakness that has ruined me; the cards in my 
hands were only an instrument without con¬ 
science, and as innocent as is the dagger and pis¬ 
tol in the hands of a murderer—a dangerous in¬ 
strument, and against which I wish to warn you. 
Take these cards—keep them—but not for use, 
but to serve for you and your children as a talis¬ 
man against gambling. Now leave me. Adieu, 
my dear friend—adieu!" 

- He handed me the pack of cards, ‘while I en. 
deavored to dissuade him from his terrible reso¬ 
lution, but he turned from me and ran in the 
direction of the river. I seised him and endeav¬ 
ored to retain him, but he disengaged himself by 
a sudden effort. We reached the bank of the 
stream, be regarded me fixedly, and cried out in 
a loud voice: 

“ I repeat to you, leave me. Return to your 
wife who is expecting you. She will give you 
the diamonds you have won, and the book of de¬ 
posit for twenty thousand dollars, which is 


placed in your name and hers in a bank in 
Baltimore." 

“ No," I returned, " I will not leave yon." 

Without listening to me, he ran in the direc¬ 
tion of the water. I ran across him to intercept 
his flight, but at the moment when I was about 
to seize him, he pointed the barrel of a pistol at 
me which I had not perceived before. I instinc¬ 
tively recoiled. 

“ You are a good and noble-hearted young 
man," said he, “ but you shall not prevent my 
taking my last journey." 

At these words, he threw the pistol from him 
and leaped from the rocks into the river. 

I rushed in after him. I could swim well. I 
sought a long time for him in the water, but all 
in vain. The current had borne him away and 
left no trace. 

I returned to the house, trembling. What 
despair Welcomed my return 1 During my ab¬ 
sence, Rachael had found on the table of the 
room occupied by Mr. Denver a purse full of 
gold, and a letter revealing his terrible design. 

Here, my dear guest, my recital must finish. 
You have seen my wife. Denver did not de¬ 
ceive me when he stated that she would be happy 
with me. She has repeated it to me every day 
for the last twelve years. I am also the happier 
of men. Only when she looks on the pack of 
cards does Rachael become sad, but when she 
reflects that it conveys an eloquent lesson by 
which our son will one day profit, she becomes 
calm and serene again. What will a mother 
not do for her child ! 

My host here finished • his story. I passed a 
day or two with him, and then resumed my 
journey, reflecting on what had been told me, 
and admitting that they were the happiest family 
I had ever seen in my life. 


COMPARATIVE CLIMATES. 

Plants spring up twenty or thirty days earlier 
on the western and southern sides of England 
than in Belgium, and nearly at the same time as 
in the north of Italy and south of France; but 
at flowering time, and maturing of fruit, that ad¬ 
vance is lost, and maturing of fruit is earlier in 
Belgium, France and Italy. Flowering of plants 
takes place twenty days earlier in Belgium than 
in Berlin, or in any of the northern parts of Ger¬ 
many or the sooth of Sweden, thirty days earlier 
than in New York, and two months earlier than 
in Lapland, but the ripening of fruit does not oc¬ 
cur till fifty days later than m the latter places.— 
Pioneer Farmer . 


Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the 
man was never yet found who would acknowl¬ 
edge himself guilty of it. 
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THE PINK DOMINO: 

—OR — 

THE CARNIVAL BALL. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


The carnival of 1774 was drawing to its close, 
and a gay period of festivity and excess it had 
proved. The young Count de Marmont was sit¬ 
ting alone, luxuriantly wrapped in his brocade 
dressing-gown, and daintily sipping a cup of pure 
Mocha coffee, then at the height of popularity in 
Paris, when his valet entered, and presented him 
a deliciously perfumed note upon a silver salver. 

The count lazily examined the seal; the de¬ 
vices of which were quaint and pretty, but the 
arm 8 were not those of any noble house he could 
on the moment recall. The superscription was a 
fine female hand, but that, too, was unknown. 
In consideration'of these circumstances he open¬ 
ed the note with some degree of interest, and 
read as follows: 

“My bear Count: —Ton will be without 
fail at the opera ball tomight; it is the last one 
of the carnival and will be so gay. But it is 
not for that 1 bid you come—I must see you in 
relation to matters of importance. You will 
know me by my wearing a pink domino with a 
star on the shoulder. 1 shall know you in what¬ 
ever disguise you may assume. The heart is the 
best clairvoyant. 

“ Yours, Amib/' 

Marmont tossed the note from him rather care¬ 
lessly and recommenced sipping his coffee, mat¬ 
tering, meanwhile to himself, “ Who can this 
be ? But pshaw 1 why need I bother my head 
about the matter at all ? am I not engaged to 
Julie de Fontange, the divinest little Peri out of 
Paradise ? And have I not promised her to cat 
those masquerade balls ? Bat this is the last one 
of the season, and i' frith, I should like to go. 
Now I should like to go above all things—for the 
last time/' 

" Does monsieur think of going to the ball 
masque to-night ?” asked the obsequious valet, 
Leoompte, who had been watching his master’s 
face with keen eyes, such a look as a terrier dog 
might regard a suspicious hole in the floor. 
“ Ah! it will be magnificent 1 All the noblesse 
will be there, and monsieur looks so well in the 
new blue and silver suit/' 

“ Silence 1'' cried Marmont. 

The countenance of the valet fell. If he had 
lost his father or mother, he could not have look¬ 
ed more heart-stricken. 

“ Monsieur will be the death of me,” he said. 


“ Well, then I am going,” said Marmont, ris¬ 
ing ; “ but see you say nothing of my purpose to 
any one.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Bemember.” 

“ I shall be dumb, monsieur/' 

The valet laid his hand upon his heart, as he 
thus promised most faithfully to obey his mas¬ 
ter's injunction, and Marmont went to the riding 
school, with all confidence in the integrity of his 
servant. 

I In the course of the morning, however, the 
valet met in the garden of the Palais Royale 
Mademoiselle Adele, the plump and pretty wait¬ 
ing-maid of Mdlle. Julie de Fontange. These 
two characters, officiating as the winged Mercu¬ 
ries of their master and mistress, were frequent¬ 
ly brought in contact with each other, and to 
“ preserve the dramatic unity ” as Mr. Lecompte 
averred, they fell in love. Of course, when they 
met that day, the ball of the evening was the 
topic of the moment, and as Lecompte’s master 
had promised Adele's mistress that he would not 
go to another masquerade ball, it was of courbe 
very natural and proper that the faithful servant 
should inform the young lady that he was going, 
and that he was going in the blae and silver suit, 
and that, moreover, he had come to this decision 
immediately after receiving a note directed in a 
female hand. 

Having obtained this little morsel of gossip, 
Mdlle. Adele darted away with it in a very bird- 
like manner to communicate it to Mdlle. Julie de 
Fontange. When you ask a lady who told her 
such and soch a thing, she will generally smile 
and answer that a little bird brought her the in¬ 
telligence. Now nine times out of ten, this same 
little bird is a light built lass, with a roguish eye, 
a slender waist, and a foot like a fairy’s. 

Some women, in the position of Julie de Fon¬ 
tange, would have been thrown into a fit of 
jealous rage, at hearing snch a piece of news as 
she had just received, but Julie was a good and 
sensible girl, and knew very well that Marmont 
loved her dearly, and so she said very gently to 
her maid: 

“ Very well. I shall be there myself!” 

“ You, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Yes, Adele, why not ?” 

“ Certainly, if madame pleases.” 

The little waiting-maid clapped her little hands 
together, and almost danced for joy. 

“And what dress will madame wear?” she 
asked. 

“ That is Mf secret,” replied the mistress, smil¬ 
ing quietly. 

Miss Adele ponted, bat asked no more ques* 
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turns, for she knew her mistreat was firm, and 
encouraged no familiarity. 

Gaily and brilliantly did the ball open that 
night; music, flowers, perfumes, a vast crowd, 
universal hilarity, gave it a peculiar and intox¬ 
icating charm. You hardly regretted that the 
ladies were masked, it was so interesting to guess 
what their faces might be from the indications of 
hand, figure and foot, or the contour of the white 
and finely moulded chin, appearing beneath the 
lace fringe of the vizard. 

Marmont was there, seeking in the throng for 
the pink domino. He found her at last, but her 
figure was so disguised in the loose (bids of her 
dress that its contoun were undistinguishable, 
but it was tall and commanding, notwithstand¬ 
ing the feet that peeped forth in the high-heeled 
slippers were beautifully small, and the jewelled 
hand laid upon Marmont'B arm carelessly and 
lightly, was fair, white and aristocratic. 

“ Here at last!" whiskered the mask to him. 

44 At your bidding, lady." 

44 Yon are no recreant knight," whispered one 
of the most musical voices ha had ever listened 
to. 44 You have not made your Amie wait in 
vain for you. Now, tell me, can yon guess who 
lam? Come, try if yon oan." 

44 You are the Baroness de Fanehere." 

44 Wide of the mark," said the pink domino, 
laughing lightly. 

44 You are not." 

44 No; and yet I can describe to yon the dec¬ 
orations of the baroness's boudoir, to show you 
that I belong to her set." 

44 If yon please," said Marmont. 

And he listened to a minute aod coned de¬ 
scription from the pink domino of her ladyship's 
boudoir. Then brandling off, as if she delighted 
to perplex and surprise him, she recounted a 
thousand particulars of Marmont's Kfo, habit, 
even his thoughts, until be was completely per¬ 
plexed and bewildered. 

44 1 am completely mystified," he said at length. 
44 The riddle of the Sphinx was nothing to this. 
Yon must take pity, and reveal to. me the being, 
the good angel who takes such an interest in my 
affairs. I feel that you must be beautiful; step 
aside with me and lift your mask. I conjure 
you, do." 

44 Nay." 

44 But I insist" 

44 Perhaps yon will not like ms as wuiL" 

44 1 do not foar, come." 

44 Not here, not amid this vulgar crowd," re¬ 
plied the pink domino. 44 But go with me to my 
hotel, where there are some friends of mine who 
are desirous of the honor of making your acquain¬ 


tance, and I will reveal aU. When you kna^ os, 
you will thank fortune for having Jntmght yeq 
bier© to-night" 

44 Don't accept the invitation!" said another 
voice in a low whisper—so low indeed, that it 
reached only the ears of Marmont 

He turned suddenly and saw beside him a 
young lad, wearing his own bine and silver liv¬ 
ery, but masked like himself. The page, so soon 
as he was observed,fshook his head, held up a 
warning finger, and then disappeared in the bril¬ 
liant crowd that snrrounded them. 

But of coarse, Marmont paid no attention to 
the impertinent interference of a strange stripling, 
and yielding to the impulse of his curiosity, left 
the ball room with his fair friend, and was soon 
after seated beside her in her carriage. He was 
so fascinated by the wit and gayety of her by his 
side, that he did not notice the direction the car¬ 
riage took, only that the course was very rapid. 
When the driver reined up and the footman threw 
open the door, the pink domino gave her hand 
to Marmont, sprang lightly out of the carriage, 
and then hurried him into the boose and up a 
dark staircase, and then ushered him into a room 
which was also in complete darkness. 

44 Where can my lackeys be ?" she said, pet¬ 
tishly. 44 They have taken advantage of my ab¬ 
sence, but wait here for a moment, and 1 will 
quickly remedy this neglect." 

Marmont was left in the darkness, but not en¬ 
tirely alone, as he thought, fora light hand touch¬ 
ed his shoulder. 

44 Marmont 1" said a voice that thrilled to his 
very heart. 

44 Julie de Fontange!" exclaimed the young 
man. 44 Yon here 1 are you a partner in this 
mystery?” 

44 Alas, no!" replied Julie. "Finding that 
yon rejected my warning, I got up behind the 
carriage and followed you into this house. I 
fear you are betrayed. If so, though unable to 
save you, 1 can at least die with you." 

She could say no more. Lights appearsd, 
and with them three ruffianly fallows, with long 
rapiers at their sides, preceded by the pink 
domino, whose face, now that she was unmasked, 
exhibited fixtures of great regularity—4mt whioh 
were stamped by the unmistakable signet of can¬ 
ning and cruelty. 

44 So you ore not alone, I find," she said, 
glancing at Julie, who was dressed in blue and 
white livery. 44 Who is this boy?" 

44 My page, madame," replied Marmont, with 
perfoct coolness. "But pardon ms, I do not 
recognize you even unmasked. Will you not 
give me your name, that I may associate it in my 
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memory with the pleasant mysteries of this 
evening V t 

“ Yon will learn that soon enough,” replied 
the woman, with .a mocking smile. “ Yon most 
excuse me now, while I retire; these gentlemen 
will keep you company in the mean time.” 

As the pink domino left the room, the three 
men seated themselves, motioning Marmont with 
clumsy courtesy to follow their example. They 
were evidently cut-throats and robbers. Mnr- 
mont now bitterly repented having left his sword 
at home, for he was master of his weapon, and 
though against such fearful odds, could at least 
hope to save bis life. He thought of Julie too, 
involved in the same mortal peril with himself, 
and his heart sunk within him. $ut still he 
kept up the appearance of perfect coolness, know¬ 
ing that the slightest manifestation of distrust 
would be the signal for his instant assassination. 

“ Long live the Carnival!” he exclaimed, gai¬ 
ly. “ There is nothing like it fer intrigue and 
romance, and this seems one of the Arabian 
night's entertainments.” 

The ruffians had never heard of the Arabian 
nights, but they thumped the table with their 
lists, and roared oat, “ good 1” with very ample 
emphasis. 

“ Pray, monsieur,” said one of the ruffians, 
“ have you the time about you?” 

“ It is past midnight,” replied the eount, con¬ 
sulting an elegant gold watch set in brilliants. 

“ Egad, that's a pretty toy,” exclaimed the 
ruffian, stretching out his hand, and grasping the 
watch. 

“ You like it!” said the count, hastily detach¬ 
ing it from the chain. “Pray accept it as a 
slight souvenir.” 

“ That's a splendid diamond ring of yonn I” 
said another of the ruffians. 

“Do you think so?” answered the count. 
“Pray accept it for my sake. I set little store 
by the baubles.” w s 

“ What a precious {fern it is!” muttered the 
third ruffian, between hiifeyellow, fang-like teeth. 

Marmont hastened to prfeent him with a heavy 
gold chain. 

“Hang ft,” said the person who bed just 
spoken, “ this is dry work. Let's have a drink 
all round, in honor of our noble and very liberal 
guest.” 

Wine was brought by one of ^the gang, and 
they all filled their glasses. Marmont tasted it, 
and then sat down the glass with a Wry fete. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said. “I am 
going to be rude, I know; but I mustr say that 
your wine is execrable.” 

“ What,” exclaimed one of the ruffian^, start¬ 


ing up, and half unsheathing his rapier, glad of 
the pretext fer a quarrel; “ do you mean to in¬ 
sult us ?” 

“By no means,” replied Marmont. “I do 
not dispute your taste—but your wine merchant 
is a cheat. Now I have got some Burgundy of 
the first quality; if you will permit me to send 
my page to my hotel, in five minutes we shall 
be sipping iieetar fit fer the gods. What say 
you ?” 

“Agreed! agreed!” cried the man who ap¬ 
peared to be the leader of the gang; “ but the 
boy must be quick—for we are thirsty, and can¬ 
not vtait” he added, with a sinister look at his 
companions. 

“You hear, my boy,” said Marmont, ad¬ 
dressing Julie, and fixing his keen look upon 
her intelligent oouaSeuaaee. “ Go as quick as 
you can, and bring me a dozen bodies of that 
wine /” 

Julie vanished. The brief space of her ab¬ 
sence was an age of agony to Marmont. Had 
she understood him ? Was her head clear, and 
her feet sure? Would no accident befall her? 
Cold dnfes of perspiration stood upon his brow. 
In the meantime, the ruffians talked together in 
whispers; it Was evident they were impatient to 
finish plundering him, and then killing him, to 
conceal the crime.Young, rich, fortunate, his 
career seemed destined to an abrupt and san¬ 
guinary termination. He secretly cursed the 
carnival, and the credulous felly that took him to 
the ball. Btit these reflections came too late. 
They could avail him nothing hpw. Alas, his 
fate seemed to be sealed. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Julie appeared. V 

“Good God 1” cried Marmfmt, “haWtyou 
forgotten the wine ?” 

“It Is here,” she answered. And standing' 
one side from the door-way, a dozen gens d'arms 
with fixed bayonets rushed into the room, and 
secured the robbers as well as their accomplice— 
the woman who had allured him thither by the 
means of a deep laid plot, and after making fer 
weeks his private Hfe her study. Soon after 
this the gang were tried, and all sentenced to the 
galleys. 

Hardly fear mouths subsequent to this date, 
Marmont and Julie were happily married, and 
a Hfe-tftne of peaeefttl joys repaid the lovely wife 
fer the foresight, courage and intelligence that 
had enabled her to frustrate the machinations 
of the pink domino, and save the life of her 
betrothed._ _ 

If a favor is asked of you, grant it, if you 
can. If not, refuse it in such a manner as that 
one denial may be sufficient. 
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WANTED. 

BY MISS LILLIE BELLE A8HFORD. 


Wanted—a heart, a truthftil heart, 

Unskilled in passion's power; 

Ne'er felt the syren's gilded wand, 

Ne’er dwelt in her luxurious bower. 

Wanted—an arm to lean upon, 

As through life's vale I idly stray; 

An arm, whose loving, firm support 
May guide me till life’s closing day. 

Wanted—an eye that’s honest, true, 

Whose glances oft will thrill my own; 

With love that speaks from its pure depths 
That I before have never known. 

Wanted—a lip, whose sonny smile 
Smiles but for me—for me alone; 

A lip to press, to whisper words 
That thrill my heart with love’s low tone. 

Wanted—a hand to clasp my own; 

A hand that no bad act e’er knew; 

That scorns not labor, feeds the poor— 

A hand that’s honest, firm and true. 

Wanted—a head, whoee glossy locks 
My fingers often may entwine; 

A head to guide me all through life— 

A head a little higher than mine. 


(OBMOfAL.] 

THE OLD CLOCK. 

BY M. L. HOWiBD. 

The handsome old mahogany clock that had 
stood for several generations in the oak parlor, 
now Madame Anstice Prescott’s, had just struck 
the hour of eleven. The old lady had yielded 
just an hoar before to the beneficent influence of 
sleep; and I, Lucia Lisle, had folded up my 
work, and now sat with my hands crossed on my 
lap, my brain filled with a thousand floating fan¬ 
cies, and my eyes fixed alternately upon the 
clock and the great wood fire that was t aking 
fantastic shapes in the wide chimney. 

The last silvery chime of eleven had struck, 
and there might have been ten, perhaps fifteen 
minutes of silence, when I heard a sweet and 
prolonged echo, that seemed to come from be¬ 
neath the face of the clock. It soon shaped itself 
into an indistinct murmur, which glided into 
speech, becoming more and more intelligible as 
it went on. Through the little glass opening I 
could see the unwearied strokes of the pendulum, 
swaying with unerring exactness to the musical 


rythm of the words; while the miniature ship 
above seemed ploughing the imaginary billows, 
and spreading its fairy sails to some viewless 
breeze, which, however, produced no waving of 
the gray plumes of Caroline Prescott’s hat, left 
carelessly upon a comer of the clock frame. 

Telling a story! Ah, that is delicious 1 I ex¬ 
claimed, as the clock volunteered this delightful 
piece of intelligence. I listened eagerly for the 
soft, sweet tones that struck so tenderly upon my 
ear. I repeat them to you, gentle reader; or, if 
I should mingle my own thoughts with the reve¬ 
lation, it will be because I already knew some¬ 
thing of the antecedents of the Prescotts, and 
may involuntarily substitute something of my 
own knowledge for that which the clock had 
witnessed. 

Angelo Prescott, a clock-maker by occupation, 
bora of an Italian mother (which ^accounts for 
his baptismal name), and an English father, who 
had been a soldier in the Revolution, married a 
farmer’s daughter, in the year 1780, and settled 
in a quiet country town not far from Boston. It 
was eminently a love-match; and the young pair, 
who were cheerful, thrifty and industrious, sought 
few other companions. Both had been educated 
in those homely New England virtues of industry 
and economy, which now, alas! are almost out 
of fashion upon the very soil where once they 
flourished most. Angelo had fall employment— 
more orders, in fact, coming to him than he 
could All; for people knew before the war that 
he had almost marvellous Bkill in bis occupation; 
and when peace was restored, every person bear¬ 
ing a certain rank became possessed of a house- 
clock. It was the test of people “ well to do,” 
and a man would sooner give up any piece of 
furniture than the beloved clock. You may, if 
you please, fancy Madame Prescott’s clock lo¬ 
quitur. 

«I was fashioned by Angelo Prescott's hand. 
A delicate organism indeed was my possession. 
I think I may say, en pasMtU, that I was his pet 
—the workmanship of his happiest and most in¬ 
spired moments. Indeed had he been disposed 
to part with me, I hardly know if he could have 
found a purchaser who would have paid for the 
extra labor bestowed upon me. He did not seek 
for one; for I was intended as a present to his 
beloved Isabella—the exact and methodical wife 
who regulated her works to a charm, when I was 
placed in the best room, within full sight, how¬ 
ever, of the open kitchen door. 

44 1 cannot describe the pleasure I experienced 
in watching this tender and gentle being. If 
clocks have hearts, mine, I am sure, grew to hen 
with most earnest affection. She passed ever 
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before me with the tenderest smile and the most 
gentle words, as I kept watch and guard from 
my dark corner over the large, light, cheerful 
kitchen. Her feet would tread over its nicely- 
sconred floor with a soft sound, like falling snow. 
No bustle, no hurry—one look at my face told 
her that she was in perfect time; and, through 
her excellent management, there was never any 
hard or driving work to do. She never lost an 
hour in the morning, and went chasing after it 
all day. Breakfast with her was not the unquiet, 
carelessly spread meal of late risers. It was the 
calm, social half hoar, when a bright warm fire, 
a clean hearth and palatable food diffuse a glow 
of real comfort, and prepare a man to go out 
very cheerfully to his daily labor. 

“ Isabella's place was at last vacant for a whole 
month—not vacant, but occupied by another. 
How sad itaeemed 1—although the substitute was 
a pleasant, bright-eyed woman. I did not under¬ 
stand it, until one day she brought down a little 
flannel bundle and showed it to a neighbor who 
had called. Out of that bundle a tiny hand 
came forth, and a restless little eye peeped out. 
Small and weak as their owner was, it was the 
miniature likeness of Isabella. I realized it more 
fully the next day, when Angelo brought his wife 
down in his arms and seated her in a little rock¬ 
ing-chair, while the nurse placed a cradle beside 
ber, and laid the baby within its deep shelter. 
Isabella looked up, as if glad to see my face, and 
then began a soft, cooing lullaby, and the baby 
slept 

“When the nurse departed, Isabella sent for 
her sister’s daughter, a girl of fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, to assist her. She came the next 
day in the stage, and was heartily welcomed. 
She was a pretty, indolent girl-—not much liking 
work; and I am positive that the neat-handed 
wife would not have kept her a day, had she not 
been the child of her own sbter. She was very 
careless of the baby, too, not loving to be con¬ 
fined so much to the cradle; for now that Isabella 
had grown stronger, she was constantly worried 
by the neglect of the necessary household work. 

“ Nor did Martha love the children that came 
afterwards; for in a few years there were more 
infants to tend, and lastly, a pair of twins. O, 
how the mother doted on those twins! They 
were boys—Herbert and Arthur—with the love¬ 
liest faces shaded by soft chestnut curls, and with 
brown eyes and rdti, moist Hps. It seemed to me 
that my beats were quicker and loader when 
these angelic children came into the room; and 
they, too, loved me, and hung long, trailing gar¬ 
lands over my frame. The twins grew to be 
four years old; and Isabella, who had never 


gone out much, now accepted an invitation, once 
in a while, to pass the day with some old friend, 
leaving the children in Martha's care. 

“ I do not like to speak of Angelo Prescott as 
he now became. After the first few years of his 
happy marriage life he began strangely to slight 
the angel of his household. Isabella’s wistful 
look was sometimes fixed upon him in surprise, 
as if she could not believe that he cared so little 
now for her health and comfort, especially as he 
never forgot Martha's. Who was sad or ill, 
weary or disappointed, Martha's comfort was 
always consulted. 

“ At first it was pleasant enough to have him 
care for the orphan; but it became so palpable— 
such a deep meaning to the case, that no one 
eonld mistake it. Poor Isa shut her eyes as long 
as she could, and at length ventured a few gentle 
and ineffectual remonstrances to them both. She 
saw in what spirit they were taken, and from 
that hour my darling never lifted up her head in 
the old consciousness of a wife's dear trust in her 
husband. 

“ Trouble was brooding over the household in 
other forms. Isa had just been talking to Marika 
—not with scornful vituperation, as weak or un¬ 
just women will—but with the calm dignity of 
conscious rectitude in herself, and of grief for the 
sin of those whom she had loved and trnsted. 
She had been saying that she must send her 
away from a honse which she had so disgraced, 
and had found her a refuge with an aged and 
distant relative, who would receive her for her 
dead mother’s sake. Martha had replied angrily 
and insolently, and Angelo entered while the 
words were on the girl’s lips. 

w ‘She shall not go!’ was his first exclamation 
to his wife. 4 You would make the honse like a 
tomb with your white face. Martha shall stay, 
for she alone makes the children happy. I will 
not have her driven away.’ 

“ Never again may I see such a look as the in¬ 
jured wife gave her husband! She put her hand 
to her side, and with a choking sob she began to 
speak. It was well that her husband angrily in¬ 
terrupted her, for I think she would have died on 
the spot. Her next words were calmly and qui¬ 
etly spoken. 

“ * Her mother was my sister; she has a right 
to obey me. Martha, you will leave the house 
to-day! I have engaged your passage in the 
stage.' 

“ How this would have terminated, I know 
not; for at this moment Herbert came in, half 
carrying, half leading his twin brother Arthur, 
whose face was covered with blood. Isa flew to 
her child, and, in her deep anxiety and dread. 
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the lost the memory of what had happened be¬ 
fore. Arthur had been struck by a stone near 
the temple. It was not intentional, and the poor 
boy who threw it now stood shivering, and faint¬ 
ly asking if Arthur would live. 

“ With what a white and ghastly face the poor 
mother took up her child and laid him upon his 
little bed—never, alas 1 to be taken up alive. 
His pulse fluttered, stopped, beat onee again, and 
then stopped forever 1 Martha, pale, frightened, 
and perhaps deeply repentant, in view of this 
calamity, was thankful to leave the scene of 
trouble, and slipped off quietly when the stage 
came for her. I may as well say here, that she 
came to that house no more. 

“ That night little Herbert, whose nerves had 
been completely unstrung by Arthur’s sudden 
death, was seized with brain fever, and was laid 
in the same little coffin with his twin brother. 
How often the mother came into the darkened 
parlor that day, and cast herself down by the 
low white covered bench on which the wide 
coffin rested, and how deep and intense was her 
agony, none but God knoweth! 

“ No one knows how much may be laid upon 
a human heart and its owner still live. Isa lived 
—but always with that white ghastly face—lived 
to see her fair children—sweet May with bright, 
laughing eyes, and Lillie with her pale, pensive 
face, and Walter the calm, studious boy—lived 
to see them all grown, Walter in college, and the 
girls settled in a distant city as teachers. (Wal¬ 
ter was the father of Madame Prescott’s hus¬ 
band.) 

“ Isa lived through all—lived to see her hus¬ 
band depart, time after time, and knew in her 
secret soul that each time he met the creature 
who had poisoned her peace, and that more than 
half the gains which her own care and industry 
had helped to save, was lavished upon the un¬ 
worthy woman. 

“ * Why did she not leave him V 

“ Do you think that she never thought of do¬ 
ing this ? It was h thought always in her mind; 
but Isa knew that she had that within that would 
bear on to the last. Moreover, she was ill, and 
this home was rightfully hers; and still deeper 
was the feeling that its walls must never again 
be contaminated by Martha's presence—that 
presence that would make her go mad to think 
of as under the roof-tree that had sheltered her 
and her innocent children. 

“ But the day did come, when the spirit, broken 
down by misfortune, was about to leave the 
weary, womout frame. Even the strong, .proud¬ 
ly indifferent man was touched by the patient 
sweetness of that approach to dissolution. Isa 


lay in the parlor, where I could see her face. It 
had a shining look, as if it had caught the reflec¬ 
tion of heaven. May and Lillie came home to 
nurse her, and Walter brought his betrothed wife 
to help them watch over his dying mother. 

“ It was worth a kingdom to hear the bold, 
reckless man ask pardon of that sweet, suffering 
saint. On his knees, all through one dreadful 
night, he begged and prayed her to forgive the 
terrible sin of his life. It was worth a kingdom, 
too, to hear her pray that he might be forgiven 
by that God to whom she was so soon to carry 
her griefs and sorrows. O, the beauty and sub¬ 
limity of forgiveness 1 It is great—it is glorious! 
Nothing is so uplifting, so truly sublime, as when 
poor human nature, laying down the burden of 
life, lays down the memory of wrong and injus¬ 
tice, or remembers only to call upon the Good 
Father to forgive those who have inflicted them. 

“ Did they say that Isa was dead ? That mo¬ 
tionless figure upon the bed tells the story but 
too well. Never again shall those thin, tremu¬ 
lous fingers wind up my weights! Never more 
shall those dear eyes, whose brightness has so 
long been quenched, be raised to my face 1 Ah, 
how often have -they been swimming in tears, 
when the hours have pealed out their chimes to 
mark the duration of a husband’s absence from 
his home! 

“ The daughters went away from the mournful 
house, and Walter to his studies, for he was to 
be a minister. Angelo Prescott was a heart- 
stricken man; and thongh he received many let¬ 
ters from that wretched girl, begging to be allow¬ 
ed to come to the house and live with him once 
more, still the remembrance of Isa’s deathbed 
kept him from admitting her. He grew moping, 
silent and unfit for business. His establishment 
was given up, and he pined in the solitude of 
that dreary house. 

“ At length Walter, now a minister of sacred 
tilings, came home, bringing his young wife; 
and it was to him that Angelo Prescott owed the 
great and glorious hope that he was forgiven for 
past sinfulness. He did not long survive, but 
his latter days were full of peace.” 

With a start I awoke from my long slumber. 
Madame Prescott and Caroline were waiting to 
go to bed, but would not disturb my deep dream. 
The old dock had just struck twelve—the witch¬ 
ing hour. How much had I heard, or seemed 
to hear, in the last hour! I looked at the graud 
old face, and the pitching, tossing ship above it, 
with greater reverence than ever. Ah, it is a 
solemn thiug to hear its k>ud throbbing, and feel 
that each throb bears away some portion of the 
time which is but the prelude to eternity! 
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[OaiOlHAL.] 

THE BALLAD OF DE MONDIVERE. 

BY ELIZA PRANCES MORIAKTY. 


And lo! I see the promised land. 

The airs of life my cheek have fanned— 
I see thee wave a welcome hand, 

De Mondivere! 


The chilling rain is falling fast, 

And raves the bitter, biting blast, 

De Mondivere; 

The clouds, like ghosts, are flitting past 
The dreary, gloomy, unknown vast; 

The wintry day has breathed his last, 

De Mondivere. 

In jewels decked and bridal lace, 

This hour I fill a wife’s high place, 

De Mondivere; 

Heaven’s King in glory lend me grace! 
I’d sooner lie in death's embrace, 

The hope of my declining race, 

De Mondivere. 

Within my bowers I'm all alone, 

Thy blessed spirit hears no moan, 

De Mondivere; 

My dark despair to thee is known, 
Thou’lt see me ere an hour is flown, 

The saddest being 'neath God’s throne, 
De Mondivere. 

While waxen lights the chancel fill 
With lustre bright as stars distil, 

De Mondivere; 

Thou’lt hear my perjured vow, “I will!” 
That false response Aw heart will thrill, 
Those fatal words my soul will kill, 

De Mondivere. 

Twelve months ago, this hapless night, 
Embracing, we our love did plight, 

De Mondivere; 

Death robbed me of thy presence bright, 
Then fell despair’s dark blighting night; 
I’ve never since beheld the light, 

I)e Mondivere! 

Ah, when I wept for thee and sighed, 

My father did my woe deride, 

De Mondivere; 

His taunting words froze sorrow’s tide, 
He bids me be another’s bride— 

O, would that I with thee had died, 

De Mondivere! 

This dizzy trance—this numbing pain 
Now seizes on my heart, my brain, 

De Mondivere; 

Around me floats a strange sweet strain, 
On distance dies the soft refrain, 
Approaching are a beauteous train, 

De Mondivere. 

The golden gates of heaven expand, 
Around them throng a cherub band, 

De Mondivere; 
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Eunice was gone—Eunice, the steady, re¬ 
liable, middle-aged factotum, whom my mother 
had educated and drilled in all the nice home 
“ ways ”—always a little superior to any other 
way—until I, her youngest, was married and 
came to live in Boston. Then, obeying the in¬ 
stinct which leads the eider duck to strip its own 
breast of down that its young may sleep more 
soft, my mother transferred Emma to my service, 
and was content with uiy domestic prospect. 

So was I, more than content, until suddenly I 
discovered with dismay that Eunice was home¬ 
sick. I knew her eyes were red-rimmed, but I 
said to myself it was the city smoke; I knew her 
voice was husky and uncertain—well, bu she 
had a cold ; I could not deny that her cheery 
smile had grown spasmodic and local—perhaps 
she had the toothache; at any rate time may 
bring all smooth again. 

But time only brought the morning when 
Eunice, diligently sweeping my chamber, sud¬ 
denly dropped the broom, and sinking down 
upon the pan of tea leaves which she had brought 
to facilitate that operation, began to cry. 

“ Eunice,” exclaimed I, suddenly, abandoning 
the fortress of incredulity in which I had been 
for so many months intrenching myself, and de¬ 
termined, since the hour was come, to be first in 
the field (a feminine tactic, I believe), " Eunice, 
you are homesick!” 

" Waal, now. Miss Lucy, that does beat all!” 
exclaimed the good-natured creature, looking up 
with a sudden smile hoaming from behind the 
mottled cloud of dust and tears which so drolly 
overspread her face. " How in nater come you 
to know je6t from seem* me settin’ here a-cryin* 
like a young un that's lost its ma’am, that I was 
humsick ? But it ar’ a fac', an’ there’s no use 
a-backin* out o* the truth. I am drtfful humsick, 
an’ more’n all that I’m too old a dog to larn new 
tricks, an’ can't no ways settle down to my work 
in this ’ere house as I’d oughter. I’ve broke 
one lamp a’ready a-settin’ it on the winder seat 
arter I'd lit it, and which there not bein’ no 
winder scat, it went kersmash outer the floor. 
Then agin I shall 'nevertably break my arms or 
limbs a-walkin’ down cellar, an’ takin’ it that 
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I’m goin’ inter the entry way where that door had 
oughter go. ’Sides, Mias Lacy, I miss my little 
bedroom where I’ve slep’ these twenty years; 
’taint nat’ral, somehow, to go so high up o’ nights 
—makes me kind o’ notional that the ruff may 
blow off some o’ these windy times. Then, 
agin, when I’ve dim all them stairs an’ got ter 
bed, there aint no sleep there; jes’ as I’m a 
dozin’ off, rattlety bang, thamp an’ jingle, comes 
a cart or a kerridge, or snthin’ or rather an’ 
wakes me op again, or else the gaaz a-flarin’ inter 
the winder tarns me all goose-flesh a-thinkin’ the 
town’s kitched a-fire.” 

“ And yon want to go back to my father’s, 
Eunice ?” asked I, half-laughing, half-crying. 

“ Waal, yes, Miss Lacy, I guess yoa’d better 
write an’ ask your ma whether-or-no she’d like 
ter have me. Somehow I shouldn’t be noways 
Sarprised ef she’d got sick o’ that shiftless Sally 
by this time." 

To be sore my mother was “ sick of shiftless 
Sally,’’ and welcomed back her old servant with 
alacrity, while 1, sending to an intelligence office 
for a chamber maid, as I should to the grocers 
for a pound of sugar, received the same day a 
nice little Irish maid named Winifred, whom I 
at once accepted on the credentials of a pretty 
face, a low voice and good manners; nor did my 
hasty choice lead to late repentance, for my new 
servant proved a marvel of neatness and intelli¬ 
gence, besides possessing a certain tact in the 
performance of her light duties which is very 
uncommon among her country-women. 

So forcibly was I impressed with this latter 
trait one morning as 1 lay upon my chamber 
sofa half sick with a headache, and marked the 
noiseless movements and correct taste with which 
my pretty maid proceeded in her arrangements 
of the room, that I suddenly inquired: 

“ Winifred, where did you live in Ireland ?’’ 

“ At Castle Connell, ma’am." 

“ How long V* 

“ Always, ma’am, till I come to ’Meriky. «My 
mother was fosther mother to Miss Bom, an’ 
whin she died, an’ me only two years old, Lady 
Connell said I should stay ’long wid her own 
childher; and so I did, till—till—’’ And 
greatly to my surprise the sentence ended in a 
burst of tears. 

“ Why, Winifred, what is the matter?" asked 
I, anxiously, and rising as I spoke. 

“ An it’s 1 that should know betther than to 
be frightenin’ you this-a-way ma'am, an’ you not 
well," said Winifred, hastily wiping her eyes, 
from which the tears yet gushed again and again 
as she sobbed. “ Och, the thought of thim days 
is wid me now, an’ Mias Bose, darlint—0, ma- 


vourneen, O, acushja machree! an it’s the heart 
widin me that’s we’ry for yees !’’ 

“Come, Winifred," interposed I, kindly, 
" you will make both yourself and me ill, if you 
go on so. Sit down here, now, dry your eyes, 
and tell me all about Miss Bom and Castle Con¬ 
nell. Perhaps I may be able to comfort you a 
little if I know your trouble." 

“ Ah, indade, ma’am, it’s not my own throubles 
that I would be afther tollin’ to a rale lady like 
yoursilf; but it’s ji«t for that same rason that I 
might be spakin* of my darlint in your prisince, 
for niver a lady in the land could be more than 
her aquil. As mild an’ as soft as a June morn- 
in’, she was, but wid a step an’ wid a look that 
might At a queen upon her throne. She was the 
light o’ the old houM, an’ niver a one from Sir 
Dennis, that was her father, ma’am, down to the 
manest scullion, that didn’t feel the day brighter 
on him whin she wint by. There was three 
childher of thim, an’ she the flower o’ the three, 
though the youngest, for Misther Thomas, and 
Miss Marg’ret—that was Miss Connell by right, 
though I always called her Miss Marg’ret, from 
being brought up together — they tuck more 
afther the mother than afther the father, an’ my 
lady was that proud an’ haughty, I belave she 
wondered not to Me the groan’ riM up an’ thank 
her fer treadin’ on it." 

“ And did she love Miss Bom as well as she 
did the one who was more like her 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t rightly say. She 
loved Ker—as who could hilp it ?—but it fretted 
her proud heart to see a child of hers so free an* 
so pleasant with thim as was beneath her. She 
thought it was demaning, though niver a word 
did I hear spoke of Miss Bose but praise an’ 
blissin’, an’ I’d not say as much for my lady nor 
for Miss Marg’ret. I mind one Friday whin the 
folk bad coom np to the castle coort, as they did 
ivery Friday fer the cold meat an’ bit o’ soup 
that Sir Dennis had doled to thim, an’ Peggy 
Shannon, who had been dairy-maid at the castle, 
she coom an’ brought her babby in her arms, an’ 
the little crather only six weeks qW, an’ so Miss 
Rose wint runnin’ down, an’ tuck the babby, an’ 
was tossin’ it an’ talkin’ to it, an’ to Peggy, whin 
my lady coom into her chamber where I was 
sewin' at the windy, an’ she looked out an’ saw 
it. Dear knows, ma’am, it was a party sight fer 
any one to look at—there stood my young lady 
in the middle of the coort, with the soft wind 
a liftin’ her yellow curls, an’ wavin’ out her white 
frock that yet wasn't whiter than the skin it 
touched, an’ her blue eyes a shinin’ down on the 
babby in her arms, an’ all the folk a stannin' 
roun’ lookin’ at her wid blessin’s in their eyes. 
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an’ forgettin* to take the aims, they was so tack 
np wid her. Bat my lady, she looked a minnit, 
an’ a black scowl settled down on her brows, an’ 
she says, spakin’ quick an’ sharp: 

44 * Winnie Bryce, go yon down to the coort an’ 
tell my daughter it’s against my pleas are fer her 
to be there so convaynient to thim poor, an’ I 
desire her to coom in.’ 

44 So I wint, ma’am, an’ because I wanted 
thim as was there to know the differ atwixt the 
mother an’ daughter, I spoke up so as all should 
hear me, and give the message just as my lady 
give it to me. When my swate young lady hard 
her mother’s words, the color coom burnin’ into 
her cheeks as if she had been strook, and she 
said, low an’ quite: 

441 Very well, Winnie, I shall come,’ an’ thin 
she towld Peggy to go an’ as the housekeeper 
fer some wine an’ flannel an* things. 

44 Wid that she turned, an’ was coomin’ op the 
steps, whin we hard the thramp of a horse, an’ 
young Misther Doolan, of Fern Farm, rode into 
the coort, an’ tnck aff his hat to make his man¬ 
ners to Miss Rose. ’Deed, ma’am, ’twonld a 
done your heart good to see thim two then— 
they was such a han'some couple, an’ my young 
lady so swate an so shy, an’ he so bowld an’ so 
’ager; an whin she held out her ban’ to him, the 
roses on her cheeks was brighter than all thim in 
the castle garden, an’ his eyes was brighter than 
the hawk’s that Sir Dennis kept for a playpet. 
So they wine to the dhrawing- room, an’ I back 
to my sewin’ work. My lady was in her dbressin’- 
room, an’ hadn’t hard the horse’s feet, nor I 
didn’t throuble myself to tell her there was com¬ 
pany below, till she axed: 

“ 4 An’ where is Miss Rose now V 

“ 4 In the dhrawing-room, my lady,’ sez I. 

“ * Alone V axed she. 

44 4 No, my lady,' sez I, very quite. 4 Misther 
Doolan is there.’ 

44 4 John Doolan here V sez she, as sharp as a 
needle. 4 An' what ailed ye not to tell me so 
afore, ‘you big head V 

44 4 An’ if py*know’d your ladyship was so 
’ager fer to see him I’d a called you at wunst,’ 
says I, very innocent. 4 An* mebbe your lady¬ 
ship would go now an’ relieve Miss Rose, for 
she’s been discoorsin’ him all alone this hour 
past, an must be we’ryin’ fer a sight o’ yer lady¬ 
ship's gintle face.’ 

44 0, the black look she give me, ma’am! 
Nlver a one but hersilf could ha' put it on, but 
she didn’t stop to spake, she was so fast fer the 
door. It wasn’t many minutes till I hard the 
horse’s feet agin, an’ loolftn’ out I see the squir- 
een ridin’ off fester than he coom, an’ the nex’ 


minute Miss Rose an' her mother coom up stairs 
together. The purty color had all faded out of 
my darlint’s che.k, but my lady’s face was as 
red as the turkey-cock’s that was struttin’ roan’ 
aside. Niver a word did they 6pake together, 
but Miss Rose tuck her ’broidery frame, an my 
lady her prayer-book, an’ one was as quite as 
tother, till Sir Dennis, who had been shootin’ in 
the bog, got home, an’ coom cloompin’ up the 
stair to my lady’s chamber. 

44 4 Winnie Bryce,’ says she, niver lifdn* her 
eyes from the prayer-book as he coom in the 
door, 4 go an’ see what that farm-laborer is want¬ 
in’ in the house, an’ why he clatters his big 
brogues on my hall stairs.’ 

44 * O, be asy, my dear,’ says Sir Dennis, who 
knew her quare timper well enoof, 4 fer its a gos¬ 
soon who has the best right in life to clatther his 
brogues on any flare in Castle Connell that be 
plazes.’ 

44 4 0, an’ is it you, Sir Dennis V says my lady. 
4 Go, thin, Winnie, an’ sweep up the big looraps 
o’ mood that’ll be scathered all up an’ down the 
stair an’ trew the hall.* 

44 4 Howly vistments, how clane we shall be!’ 
says Sir Dennis, an’ I wint out; but I didn’t 
stop long to swape the mood that wasn’ there, 
an’ coomin’ back, I heard Sir Denni3 say, 4 1 
fell in with a fine young jintleman ridin’ away 
from the castle, my dear, an’ I should be no ways 
surprised if some day he should coom back to 
pick our Rose an' carry her off in his button¬ 
hole.’ 

“ 4 1 can’t be afther answerin’you. Sir Dennis, 
till I know what you’re discoorsin’ on,’ says my 
lady, as sharp as vinegar. 

44 4 I’m Bayin’ that a young jintleman is coort- 
in’ the Rose o’ Castle Connell, an’ that I fer one 
am consintin* to it,’ says Sir Dennis, very 
pleasant. 

44 4 An what may the same young jintleman be 
called, Sir Dennis Connell V axes my lady, turn* 
ing iery white about the mouth, an’ shuttin’ up 
the prayer-book as sharp as ef it bad been her 
teeth, wid Sir Dennis* finger otween ’em. 

44 4 It’s Misther Patrick Doolan, of Fern 
Farm, my Lady Connell,' says Sir Dennis, as 
bowld as a lion. 

44 O, ma’am, you should have hard the cry 
that ruz out of her in that minit 1 She laped ou 
her feet, an’ wint close up in his face. 

44 4 An’ is it a Connell of Castle Connell who 
is spakin’ of giving his daughter to a poor little 
sqdireeu, hardly more than a farm gossoon ?’ 
says she, thrimbling all over. 4 A dirthy fellow 
who has no right to coom in at the hall door an’ 
sit in the dhrawing-room, but should go to the 
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servants’ hall to sort there with his aqnHs.’ 

“ ‘ Whisht ye now, dame/ says Sir Dennis, 
getting up and stopping Miss Rose, who was 
lavin’ the room cry in’ fit to break her heart. * I 
met young Doolan a bit by here, an’ we con¬ 
versed the matter wid each other. Be sure, my 
dear, he towld me the fine compliment my lady 
made him whin she sint the young lady he was 
talkin’ wid out of the room, an’ axed him if he 
hadn’t finished his business at Castle Connell; 
an’ be sure I towld him that it’s yoursilf isn’t 
always in your right mind, an’ axed his pardon 
in your name, an’ give him an invite to coom 
when he’d a mind to my house, and talk wid 
whoever in it he liked best; I’m thinkin’ it wont 
be yoursilf he’ll ax for too often, Lady Connell.’ 

“ I do assure yon, ma’am, it was an awful 
thing to watch my lady’s face as she hard thim 
words, it was so white, an’ dhragged this way 
and that, wid the stringth of the timper that was 
workin’ in her. One minit she sbuk so I thowt 
she would fall on the flure fbrneast him, but the 
nex’ she stiffened hersilf an’ set her black eyes 
on his face as if she’d burrn him up. 

“ ‘ An’ now, Sir Dennis,’ says she at last, * ef 
you’ve had your say you’ll plazc throuble your¬ 
self to listen to mine, an’ whin you’ve hard it, 
you may go and say it over to that dirthy spal¬ 
peen you’re spakin’ of. Sooner than John Doo¬ 
lan shall marry my daughter Rose—shame on 
her that has so little sperm of her own-1 will 
murdher thim both wid my own han’. I’ve said 
it, an’ you know, Sir Dennis Connell, that an 
O’Sullivan never goes back from her worrd.* 

“ * Faix, thin, but an’ O’Sullivan may be hung 
as well as another, my lady,' says Sir Dennis, 
puttin’ his hands in his pockets an’ marchin’ out 
of the room. 

“ My lady looked afther him a minnit, an’ said 
something inside her teeth that wa’n’t a blissin’, 
an’ thin she wint agen into her dhressin' room, 
scowlin’ as she shet the dure at the poor darlint 
who’d done nothing but sob and cry iver since 
her father shtopped hor lavin’ it, an’ now she cript 
away to her own room, to have out her cry alone. 
I niver knew, ma’am, how it coom, but the nex’ 
day whin I wint to my young lady’s room to 
comb her purty currls, an’ dhress her for dinner, 
she was readin’ a letther, that had lit a fire in her 
blue eyes big enough to dhry up the tears that 
had stude there ever since the jester morn, an’ 
brought back the roses to her cheeks. Niver a 
worrd said she then, but tucked the letther in her 
bosom, an axed me was it not a lovely day. ‘ It 
would a done you good, ma’am, to see the purty 
crather, so bright an’ so baming, as she was all 
the list of that day, till just at dusk she towld 


me bring some warrm wather to her chamber, an’ 
whin I got there she put a little letther in my 
han’ wid the bright blooshes all over her face, an’ 
says she: 

“ * Winnie, can ye keep a secret for me that is 
your own fosther-sisther, and carry this to the 
great oak ju6t beyant the gardin wall, an’ put it 
in the holler at its fut V 
“ * Deed, then, an' will I, an' Hivin’s blissin’ 
on you an' on him, Miss Rose, darlint,’ says I. 
' An’ whin will I go fer the ansther V 
“' You may look in themornin’ an’ see if there 
is anything. Most likely there wont be, though,’ 
says she, a strivin' to look as if she didn’t care. 

“ But shure I knew thin it would coom as well 
as I did in the mornin’ whin I brought it an’ 
give it to her, an’ at night I carried an answer to 
that, an’ so it wint on for three blissid days, till 
one evenin’ as I was afther lavin’ the little let¬ 
ther, an’ was coomin’ up the gardin, who should 
I meet but Misther Thomas a walkin' very quite, 
an’ lookin’ as innocent as new-blown daisies. 

“ * The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, Winnie 
Bryce, barrin* it’s night,' sez he. * An’ did ye 
coom to the gardins to meet your own swate- 
heart, or somebody else's V 
“* An’ is it a swateheart ye are spakin’ of, 
Misther Thomas V says I (fer ye soe, ma’am, 
bein’ childher together so long, I was freer 
spoken wid him than I would be wid another 
young jintleman). * Faix, an' it’s not fer that 
same I’d be throublin’ mysilf to set one fut afore 
the other, let alone coming so fur to meet him. 
No, it’s for a posy to put in my young lady’s 
hair, I coom, an* I ll jist take this purty white 
rose. Sure an’ itsilf will turn red wid shame an’ 
envy whin it looks down at her white neck.’ 

“ Misther Thomas ony laughed, an’ I tuck the 
flower an* run in. The nex* mornin' the answer 
to my young lady’s note was waitin’ fer me, and 
I got it, as I believed, widout bein’ seen, an’ 
brought it where it was welcome as the flowers 
in May. But whin Miss Rose’s bright eyes had 
thravelled down the last page, she dhropped it in 
her lap all of a suddint, an’ began to cry. 

*‘*0, Winnie, Winnie,’ says she at last, 
* what shall I do ? I have no one in this wide 
world to give me a word of advice or coomfort 
but yer own mother’s child. O, Winnie, shall I 
go wid him, an’ lave all my own behind ?’ 

“ * ’Deed, thin, Miss Rose, an’ you do the 
same thing, you never will regret it, fer there isn't 
a plisanter or a dacenter, or a finer young jintle¬ 
man puts spurs to bis heels in all county Gal¬ 
way,’ says I; but at that my young lady cried 
harder an* iver. • 

“ That whole blessid day did the poor young 
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crather spind in readin’ the bit o' letther, an' 
cry in’ an' prayin', but whin night coom the lav¬ 
in' heart uv her had got the day, an' she sint a 
letther to the owld oak to say she would go wid 
her throe love whiniver he should appint. The 
iiex’ mornin' wa9 up betimes, an' while the gintle 
folks were atin their breakfast I stole out, ran 
down the gardin, an' was runnin' back wid the 
letther in my han', whin who should I meet agin 
but Misther Thomas, a-takin' his mornin' walk, 
an' cornin' so suddent upon me at the corner of 
the shrubbery that I could ony crumple the pa¬ 
per into my han’ an' howld it close to me. 

“ ‘ An’ is it fer a flower to put in my sisther's 
hair, that you are here again V says he, smilin’ 
in a sort of grimly way that I didn’ like. * Shtop, 
an' I’ll give you two to carry her wid my 
compliments.' 

" So I shtopped, while he picked two posies 
an' give me, biddin' me be sure an’ say they 
come from him, an’ thin he wint his way, an' I 
mine. Goin’ trew the servants' hall who should 
I meet but the gardiner ? an says I: 

“ ‘ What’s the name o’ those two party posies 
that I've just picked in the gardin V 

“* This is a sword-lily, and yon’s ca’d love- 
lies-bleedin',' says the old man, a-passin’ on. 

“ 1 Faix, but that’s an onloocky cooplin' o’ 
names to take to my darlint to-day,' says I to 
mesilf, an' I floong the posies trew the windy just 
beyant. 

“ The dear knows, ma'am, I did it fer good, 
an' fer the luve of Miss Rose; but mebbe it was 
meant as a warnin' by Misther Thomas, an' it’s 
I that am the mis'able crather whin I think it 
might have kep* her back that weary night, fer it 
was settled in the letther I held in my fist that 
Miss Rose should meet her swateheart that very 
evenin’ by the big oak, where he was to be wait¬ 
in' wid horses for all of us, my young lady de¬ 
clarin' that I must go too, an' I nothin’ loth to 
folly her. So the day wint on, an’ glad was I 
to see the sun settin', fer Miss Rose had fretted 
an' cried, till I was afeared she would be too 
wake to walk whin the time should coom. All 
of a suddint howsiver, she tuk heart, an' began 
to help me, puttin' up her bit things, an' talkin' 
of the happy days that was in shtore for her 
whin her hoosban' should bring her back to Cas¬ 
tle Connell, an' they an' the father would go on 
Sheir knees, but the lady mother should pardin 
thim. 

“ ‘ An* ef I hadn't hard my dear father spake 
as he did, Winnie,' the purty child would say 
agin an' agin, ' not even John could timpt me to 
do this thing; but knowin’ that he is consentin', 
an’ that we might be married at home ony fer 


my mother, I hope an'troost that I may be for¬ 
given here an' hereafther.’ 

“ Be sure, ma’am, I did my best to encoorage 
an’ cheer her up, for indade I thowt it fer the 
best, an' that she would be happier married to 
the man ef her heart, wid her own father’s con- 
sint, than ever she had been before. So we 
came to night at last, an' whin’ all was whisht 
an' quiet in the castle, I came stalin’ into Miss 
Rose’s room, an' foun* the poor darlint all ready 
an’ waitin', fer she had not pretended to lie down 
or take a rist, though I had begged her to thry at 
laste. Well, ma’am, we wint, crapin' along the 
dark gallery, down the big stone stairs, acrost the 
wide moonshiny hall, where the pictures of the 
ould O’Connells were scowlin' down at us black¬ 
er ’an even they were afore, an' so to the little 
gardin door, which I ondid, an led my poor 
young lady trew, an' as she wint she turned 
an’ kissed the wall beside her, whisp’ring to 
hern self: 

“ 1 0, stones of my father’s house do not cry 
out at my disobedience,' an' wid that she wint 
sobbin’ on her way. 

“ It was that minit, ma'am, all to wunst, that 
my heart failed me, an' I was timpted to beg Miss 
Rose to give it all oop an' come back, but I 
couldn't make my mind to spake till we reached 
the stile in the gardin wall, an' thin jist as I was 
openin' my mout to say 4 Miss Rose, darlint, 
whisht a minit,’ a man jumped oop from behint 
it, an’ tuck her in his arms, callin’ her his darlin’ 
wife, an’ kissin' her, so thin I saw it wor too 
late, an' worse than no use to spake, so wid a 
sigh an' a prayer, I doom the stile, an' was j st 
puttin' fut to the ground, whin I hard a screech, 
an’ thin loud words in the darkness uv the wood 
beyant, fer Miss Rose an' Misther Doolan had 
walked on widout waitin' fer me. So I roon 
along, an' jist beneath the three where so many 
lavin’ letthers had been hid, I see two men strug¬ 
glin’ together, an' in a little spot o' moonshioe 
furder on, my darlint angil's white forrm knaliu 1 
to a tall black woman, whom I soon parsaved to 
be my lady. I run up, jist in sason to hear her 
say to my doo that was pure as the snow jist out 
o' heaven: 

“‘No, you bowld night-walker,' says she, 
4 never ask fer pity nor forgiveness o' me. 
Loocky is it fer you that you come of an owld 
stock that must not be dishgraced, or I'd have 
yon stan' in a white sheet at the church door. 
Very cunnin' you thowt yourselves, wid your 
love-letthers an' your go-betweens; but your 
brother Tom has read all the party stuff afore 
yees, an' has been fit to shoot the mane thafe any 
time this three last days ; but I towld him wait, 
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an* catch yees here, whin ye felt the safest an* the 
happiest, an* thin not shoot him like a jintleman, 
lmi bate him wid a shtick like the dirthy dog he 
in, an* now—' 

“ But jist as my lady had racbed this pint uv 
her discooiise, she saw that Mother Doolan had 
fioong Misther Thomas, an’ was makin’ fer the 
horses, shoutin’ to Miss Rose to folly him, or if 
she couldn’t do that to hold her grand where she 
wor till he had untied the horses an’ coom to 
fetch her. Whin my lady hard that it turned 
her mad, an* sazin’ my darlint by the arrm, she 
swore be-this-an’-be-that she would kill her first, 
an’ callin’ on her son to catch the villain an* flog 
him till he could nayther spake nor stan*. 
Misther Thomas was willin’ enough after his fall 
to mind her, an’ joompin’ oop he run to Misther 
Doolan, an’ wid a big oath strook him wid a 
ridin’ whip on the face uv him. But the blow 
had hardly fell, whin Mr. Thomas lay flat upon 
the groun’, his face white an’ still in the moon¬ 
light as if he had been dead. I thowt he wor, 
an’ so did my lady, fer with an awful screech she 
flew at young Doolan, an' wid a little sharp knife 
that she carried in her belt, stabbed him agin an’ 
agm’, howlin’ an’ ravin’ more like a wild beast 
killin’ its prey than like a human woman, nor did 
she shtop whin he lay a bloody corpse beneath 
her cruel han’, till I broke from the horror that 
hild me, an’ ploocked her off, an’ that wid no 
gentle han’ I promise you, ma’am. I fioong 
her on the ground an’ lift her there, though she 
was screechin' an’ tearin’ her own wicked face in 
a fit, but sorre the one uv me cared if she had 
died there. I tuck up my darlint, to whom the 
vargin had sint a heavy swound before iver she 
saw that fearsome sight, an’ carried her home, 
lavin’ Misther Thomas to coom out uv his stun’, 
an’ the mother out uv her fit wid no one but the 
cowld moon an’ the cowlder corpse to hilp thim. 
O, the weary, waary days that follyed 1 Ac’ 
the bither, bither sorrow that inded thim 1 How 
can I spake of it? Miss Rose, darlint uv my 
heart an’ light of my eyes—you that wor suckled 
at the same breast wid me, an’ wor a sisther to 
me iver afther—where are ye now, ashtore ma- 
vourneen ? Dape, dape down in the cold clay 
that hides yer broken heart an* white, white 
cheek. You that wor so lavely that the Mrrds 
sang louder whin you walked abroad, an* yit so 
swate that ivery little flower growed brighter 
whin you stipped upon it, in place uv turnin’ 
pale wid invy an* wid spite! Och, wurra, wurra, 
acushla machree, that I sh’uld be livin’ an’ you 
1)in* there! An* I’m mindin' the poor owld 
father that niver lifted his head again whin the 
party Rose he laved lay withered. He’s dead, 


too, an’ bliss the howly virgin fer that same! 
An* the brither an' the sisther, that had helped 
to kill her wid their plottin’ an’ their contrivin’ 
—small joy is life to thim, wid that secret iver 
burnin* on their sowls like coals uv livin’ fire.” 

“ But the murderer, Winnie—the mother— 
was she not punished for her horrible crime ?” 

“The poonishment uv man niver overtuck 
her, ma’am, bud the hand uv God was heavy on 
her. It termed her head, as well it might, an’ 
she is screechin’ an’ ravin’ in Bedlam this minit 
—if the black heart nv her hasn’t quit batin’—an 
may she niver lave it till she goes out fut fore¬ 
most, an’ may her tormints there niver be 
aquiled but by the tormints that is waitin’ fur 
her, an’ may my party darlint an’ her true love 
look down out uv hivin, an’ see her burnin’ an* 
hear her screechin* fur iver an’ iver, amen 1” 

“ O, Winnie!” exclaimed I, greatly shocked. 

But with “ Indade, I cannot help it, ma’am,” 
Winnie, her sobs smothered in her apron, 
dropped an apologetic little curtesy, and was 
gone. 

THE VILLAGE TAILOR. 

I think that the art of draping the male hu¬ 
man body has been brought to much less excel¬ 
lence by tbe mass of those who practise it than 
any other of the useful and ornamental arts. 
Tailors, even in great cities, are generally ex¬ 
tremely bad. Or it may be that the providing of 
tbe human frame with decent and well-fitting 
garments is so very difficult a thin£, that (save 
by a great genius here and there) It can be no 
more than approximated to. As for tailors in 
little country villages, their power of distorting 
and disfiguring is wonderful. When I used to 
be a country clergyman, I remember how, when 
I went to the funeral of some simple rustic, I 
was filled with surprise to see tbe tall, strapping, 
fine young country lads arrayed in their black 
suits. What awkward figures they looked in 
those unwonted garments 1 How different from 
their easy natural appearance in their every-day 
fustian! Here you would see a young fellow 
with a coat whose huge collar covered half bis 
head, when you looked at him from behind; a 
very common thing was to have sleeves which 
entirely concealed the hands; and the wrinkled 
and baggy aspect of the whole suits oould be im¬ 
agined only by such as have seen them.— Fra¬ 
ser’g Magazine. 


THE ORIGIN OF SORROWS. 

We fancy that all our afflictions are sent us 
directly from above; sometimes we think it in 
piety and contrition, but oftener in morosenes% 
and discontent. It would be well, however, if 
we attempted to trace the causes of them ; we 
should probably find their origin in some region 
of the heart, which we never had well explored, 
or on which we had scarcely deposited our worst 
indulgences. The clouds that intercept the 
heavens from us come not from heaven, but from 
the earth.— Landor. 
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[OUOOUL.1 

LOVE-WOB8HIP. 


BT AUGUSTA COOPBR KIMBALL. 


I have seen a brow as purely bright 
As the snow jost tinted with rosy light; 

Set round with locks of the softest brown, 

And gay with the splendor of beauty’s crown; 

But more than this—I discovered there, 

Close in the shade of that beautiful hair, . 

That Genius, with fingers soft and light, 

Had shaped and modelled the forehead white. 

So my soul knelt down, when that brow passed by, 
In a service of love, I knew not why; 

Who’ll dare to blame me for worshipping so, 

Or chide my spirit?—not God, I know! 

I have seen a pair of beautiful eyes, 

With a tender change like April skies; 

Mildly radiant, deep and blue, 

With the star of love just shining through; 

And I saw a glimpse of the soul divine 
Start out from those depths of shade and shine, 

And my unchecked spirit reached and grasped 
That new-found soul with confiding clasp. 

O, in all the world there were no such eyes, 

To reveal the heaven where purity lies; 

Who’ll dare to blame me for thinking so, 

Or chide my spirit?—not God, I know! 

I have seen a strangely bewitching mouth, 

With the glowing warmth of the tropic South; 

A gleam of pearl in a fold of rose, 

Where the breath in balmy fragrance flows; 

Where dimples hurry from lip to cheek. 

In a roguish game of hide-and-seek. 

Sometimes I have almost dared to think 
Sweet thoughts would thicken about love’s brink, 
And slip those lips in the dearest word 
That my waiting soul has ever heard; 

Who’ll dare to blame me for hoping so, 

Or chide my spirit?—not God, I know I 


[OEMOIAIm] 

AN ARTIST’S FORTUNE. 


BT F. A. DURIVAGE 


A sultry summer afternoon! Not a breath 
of air is stirring! The heavy clouds piled up 
like rocky battlements, strata upon strata, which 
had promised rain since the noontide hour, had 
passed away, without bestowing a single drop 
upon the arid streets and dry and dusty roof-tops. 
What a day this for the seaside 1 How delicious 
to recline in some recess of rocks, where the fallen 
tide has left a fragrant coolness amid deep shad¬ 
ows, and bare one's brow to the kiss of the light 
breeze from the ever cool, unresting ocean. 


Some such thoughts may have passed through 
the mind of Arthur Dellmont, as he sat in his 
little darkened stndy, giving the finishing touch 
to a picture that stood upon his easel. In spite 
of the closeness of the weather, the window was 
carefully shut to exclude every particle of dust. 
Through the dim panes of the attic window, 
nothing more picturesque could be seen than the 
summit of a towering stack of chimneys relieved 
against the burning background of a summer sky. 

The picture on the easel was a rural scene—a 
group of cattle drinking, leg-deep in a roadside 
brook—a clump of umbrageous trees in the mid¬ 
dle distance—a glimpse of a distant spire with a 
farm house or two, and a ridge of hazy moon*, 
tains seen through a vista in the oak opening- 
simple elements enough, bat grouped and han¬ 
dled in a masterly manner. 

Arthur Dellmont was a young man of fragile 
form and delicate features. The son of a Long- 
Island farmer, he had been left, on the death of 
his father, to support his mother and himself 
from the produce of a small encumbered proper¬ 
ty. He worked courageously till over exertion 
produced a fit of sickness which confined him for 
a long time to his room. During his illness, 
some little works on art, and some biographies 
of eminent artists fell in his way. It required 
only this to develop into a flame a spark that 
had long been smouldering in his bosom. Dur¬ 
ing his convalescence, he made his first attempt 
at drawing, and succeeded in taking a likeness 
of his mother, a performance which, while it en¬ 
couraged the artist, perfectly astounded the old 
lady, and impressed the little Dutch doctor, to 
whom it was shown in confidence, as a master¬ 
piece of art. The doctor sounded the praises of 
his patient far and wide, for he felt no little pride 
in the achievement, being secretly convinced that 
his prescriptions had not only produced a cure, 
bat an artist, and resolving a learned essay on 
the “ psychological results of Iodine and Qui¬ 
nine." The village squire, Ruloff Van Hammer- 
horn, paid the artist a visit, coming in great state 
in his little Dutch wagon, drawn by two long- 
tailed gray mares with rope traces, and ordered 
his portrait, agreeing to pay therefor the enor¬ 
mous sum of five dollars, one bushel of wheat, 
and a horseload of firewood. Much elated by 
this distinguished patronage, he obtained a pan- 
nel of the house wright, and some brushes and 
colors of the honse painter, and* commenced his 
first portrait in oiL It was pronounced to be a 
chef d'ceuvre. There was the very carbuncle on 
the magistrate's nose, and the likeness of his ruf¬ 
fle shirt was nndeniable. The landlord of the 
village inn sat next, and his effigy, elevated to 
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the sign-post, was the theme of admiration for 
the entire rural population. The fame of Arthur 
was completely established in the Tillage. Some 
of his fancy sketches attracted much attention. 

It is probable that the artist himself placed a 
low estimate upon these early productions, 
though it was not in human nature to be indiffer¬ 
ent to the united suffrages of an entire commu¬ 
nity. But he aspired after higher praise, and 
looked earnestly towards the great city of New 
Tork as the legitimate field for his exertions and 
the source of future prosperity. The die bad 
been cast. He was resolved to be an artist. So 
the little farm was sold off; his patrons paid for 
their pictures, and with the money left after 
liquidating all debts, Arthur prepared to start 
for the great commercial emporium of the Em¬ 
pire State. 

With the sanguine spirit of youth, he made 
certain of the future, and in his very ardent cal¬ 
culations, he made sure that he should imme¬ 
diately obtain patronage enough to support not 
only his mother and himself—but a wife. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with the rash, unthinking impulse of 
youth, he offered his hand to a poor, but pretty 
girl, the child of a neighbor, was accepted and 
married, and thus encumbered, threw himself 
with his dear dependents on the world. For a 
few days everything seemed bright and exhilar¬ 
ating. The golden light of youth and love gild¬ 
ed the present and veiled the future in a daszling 
haze. But, as his vision became clearer, the 
realities of life appeared to the young man in 
sterner forms, and clad in lees attractive colors. 
His visits at picture galleries and to artists* stu¬ 
dios first delighted and then daunted him. What 
were his rude sketches to these elaborate and fin¬ 
ished productions ? It is true that many of the 
most vaunted, popular and high-paid works that 
he saw, seemed very different from any nature 
he had yet observed, but the very pre-eminence 
of their art imposed on one who* had mastered so 
few of its technicalities. A dreadful conviction 
that he should never be a painter sometimes forc¬ 
ed itself upon him. This impression was strength¬ 
ened by the rude reception he met with from an 
artist of great repute to whom he ventured to 
show one of his sketches. This gentleman was 
one of those eccentric sons of genius, who imag¬ 
ined it one of the prerogatives of an artist to be 
an unmitigated brute. 

“ Shall I ever become a painter ?** asked the 
young man, hesitatingly, as he placed the sketch 
in the hands of the judge. 

“ You a painter?** replied the artist, with a 
taunting laugh. “ Yes, a house-painter, perhaps 
—nothing more.** i 


The anguish caused by this rude remark pre¬ 
vented Arthur Dellmont from replying. He 
went home to his garret and painted no more on 
that day. But with the morrow he resumed his 
pencil. His industry was equal to his modest y. 
From day dawn till sunset, he labored at his 
easel. The scenes of his youth, the visions of 
his fancy, were poured out with marvellous ra¬ 
pidity. Yet he was dissatisfied with all he pro¬ 
duced ; and frequently, no sooner was a picture 
finished, than he wiped his brush over it and 
commenced another on the same canvass. 

Meantime, the little capital Dellmont had 
brought to New York with him, was completely 
exhausted. He knew nothing of this, for his 
wife and mother managed his financial and do¬ 
mestic concerns, and they carefully concealed 
from him the actual state of their circumstances. 
They were finally reduced to take in sewing to 
furnish the table with their daily food. Long 
after Dellmont, exhausted by his day's work, 
had sunk to sleep, these heroic women sat up 
by the dim candle-light plying their ill-paid nee¬ 
dles. A cap of water, a morsel of bread and 
cheese, snatched hastily at meal times, sufficed 
for the physical wants of the painter, and so 
absorbed was he in the pursuit of art, that he 
saw not the gradual encroachments that priva¬ 
tion and labor were making on the health of his 
companions. Neither did he note the disappear 
ance of little household articles that from time 
to time, the two women were compelled to de¬ 
posit with a very accommodating Jew pawn¬ 
broker, whose three balls decorated the doorway 
of one of the very dirtiest little shops in the adja¬ 
cent Chatham Street. In one of these compul¬ 
sory visits, Mrs Dellmont, the painter's wife, 
noticed two or three pictures in Mr. Abraham 
Isaacs* backshop, and asked him if he ever bought 
pictures. 

“ Sometimes, my tear," replied the Israelite. 

" But dey ish bad property—slow sale—slow sale 
my tear—dis ish very bad country for de fine 
arts." 

Bat in spite of this discouragement, the next 
day the young woman offered the broker one of 
her husband's small landscapes in oil. As Mr. 
Isaacs took it, ho turned away to conceal the 
sparkle of his eyes. He was a connoisseur— 
having formerly followed the trade of picture- 
broker in Italy. 

"Poor stuff I poor 8 tuff!** he said, disparag¬ 
ingly. “ Only some sheep and cows. I cannot 
in conscience give yon more than ten dollars for 
dish ting." 

Ten dollars! It was a little fortune to a starv¬ 
ing family. The poor woman eagerly embraced 
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the offer and the money was paid. As she was 
going away, Mr. Isaacs remarked carelessly: 

“ I hope you aint going to bring me any more 
ofdese pictures. Silver spoons, my tear, ish 
much better.” 

“ I have a few more of these pictures that I 
had thought of showing you,” said the artist’s 
wife; but—” 

“ Yell, veil—bring dem along—bring dem 
along. I shall lose money by dem—but little 
Isaacs is sharitable—bring dem along.” 

A few days after, on the sultry afternoon we 
have described, the artist’s wife took another 
picture to the pawn-broker’s. She entered the 
shop with the frame in her hand. A well-dress¬ 
ed, middle-aged gentleman was in conversation 
with the Jew, who immediately made vehement 
telegraphic signs to the lady, intimating that she 
was to keep the picture out of sight. She, how¬ 
ever, misunderstood him, and laid it on the coun¬ 
ter. The gentleman had no sooner cast his eyes 
on it, than he exclaimed : 

“Another landscape from the same hand that 
painted the sketch that I bought the other day 1 
I recognize the hand. This picture is mine, cost 
what it may. Isaacs, is the picture yours V' 

“ Yes—dat is—no—” groaned the Jew, cast¬ 
ing a withering glance at Mrs. Dellmont, who 
was much embarrassed and perplexed at his 
behaviour. 

“ Is it yours, madam ?” asked the gentleman. 

Mrs. Dellmont bowed. 

“ What do you expect to get for it ?” 

“ Ten dollars,” replied the artist’s wife. 

“ Ten dollars! How is this, Isaacs V* he ask¬ 
ed, turning on the Jew. 

“ Quick sales—small profits,” answered the 
Israelite. 

“Pray, madam,” said the gentleman, “do 
you know the artist who painted this ?” 

“ Know him, sir! He is my husband.” 

“ Will you permit me to call on him ?” 

“ He lives very retired, sir—and he has been 
unwilling to show any of his pictures hitherto. 
But we are very poor—and I found myself com¬ 
pelled the other day to sell one of his works 
without his knowledge. Mr. Isaa<& was kind 
enough to give me ten dollars for it—a great 
sum for us, sir 1” 

“ Mr. Isaacs was very liberal and generous,” 
said the gentleman, with a shrewd glance at the 
Jew, who seemed rather to wince under his keen 
eye, “ but I assure you he has been no loser by 
his munificence—eh, Isaacs V ’ 

“ Quick sales—small profits,” said the Jew, 
shaking his head. 

“ But may I have the honor of waiting on you 


home, and paying my respects to your husband, 
madam ?” pursued the stranger. 

“ We are lodged very poorly,” answered Mrs. 
Dellmont, with hesitation. 

“No matter,” said the gentleman. “The 
artist and his works are all that I shall look at.” 

So it was arranged that the stranger should 
accompany Mrs. Dellmont home. Arthur was 
fluttered and amaeed at the entrance of a man of 
fashion into his studio, and would fun have con¬ 
cealed the just finished picture that stood upon 
his easel. But he had no time for this. The 
stranger gazed long and eagerly upon the paint¬ 
ing. At last, turning to the artist, he said: 

“You have studied in a good school—the 
school of nature. Your style is original and 
pure. Is that picture for sale ?” 

“ I have not yet thought any of my pictures 
worth offering for sale, sir,” replied Arthur. 

“I wish I could afford to huyit,” said the 
stranger, musingly, contemplating the landscape. 
“ But my tastes outrun my means. I cannot af¬ 
ford to pay you its worth—and it would be an 
insult to offer you two hundred dollars.” 

“ Two hundred dollars!” exclaimed the artist, 
astounded at the immensity of die sum. 

“ I cannot afford more,” replied the gentleman 
—“and I am sure the painting would readily 
command two hundred and fifty.” 

“ You are jesting, sir,” said the artist, trem¬ 
bling violently. “ I conjure you not to sport 
with my feelings. I am poor—I am weak—I 
cannot bear it.” 

“My dear young man,” said the gentleman, 
kindly, “ I mean all that I say. If you will ac¬ 
cept two hundred dollars for your picture, I shall 
be deeply your debtor—and perhaps be -able to 
repay your generosity by finding you not a few 
patrons.” 

The offer was eagerly accepted. Mr. Preston, 
that was the name of Arthur’s first patron, paid 
him the money, and took home the picture His 
fame soon circulated, and orders poured in upon 
him. In three yean, he found himself able to 
purchase a nice house and snug little farm iu 
his native village, where he now resides, with 
his wife and mother, leisurely producing those 
works which have established his feme and for¬ 
tune. His return to his native place was hailed 
with general enthusiasm. One of the first per¬ 
sons who called on him was the little Dutch doctor. 

“Ah! my fnend,” said he, “ you owe all this 
to me—if it had not been for that fit of sickness 
and my treatment, you never would have been 
an artist. The spark of genius was in you, but 
I brought it out. It was the Iodine and Quinine 
that did the business!” 
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SPIRIT VISITAITT8. 


BT WILLIAM J. VENABLE. 


O, tell me not that spirits bright, 

In lands beyond the snn, 

Cannot commune with loved ones here, 
Whose life-course is not run; 

They often come in robes of white, 

To cheer the sorrowing heart: 

To wipe the tears from sunken cheeks, 
And bid dark grief depart. 

They come to point us out the way 
That leads to truth and right: 

They hover round our couches when 
The earth Is wrapt in night 
They guard us through those silent hours, 
And make our rest more sweet; 

And though we cannot see their forms, 
Nor hear the pattering of their feet— 

We oft can hear their voices low, 

Like strains of music pure, 

And they impart to us new life, 

And courage bravely to endure 
The trials which beset us here; 

They tell ns of a world afar 
Beyond the sun, the silvery moon, 

And brillant evening star. 

They tell us, in that blessed world, 

All, all is light and joy; 

That truth and peace and happiness 
Are there without alloy. 

And if we are but faithful here, 

And live a life of love, 

We‘11 join the glorious, happy band 
In that fair world above. 


[OKionrAi. ] 

THE ELDEST SISTER. 


BT NELL IB HAMMOND. 


" Another girl! exclaimed Mr. Henry Mur¬ 
ray, as the old nurse who had already made nine 
visits of a month each In his house, came for¬ 
ward and, lifting a very blue flannel blanket, 
asked him to look at his Httle girl. 

“ Another girl, Name Millett!" 

There was just a little disappointment in the 
tone; but it was enough to be caught by the sen¬ 
sitive old nurse. 

“ And, pray, who is to blame for that, Mr. 
Murray ?” she said, in a voice raised to C sharp. 
11 Not poor Mn. Murray, sartm. I know, better 
than anybody else, how much she wished for a 
son ; for, only yesterday, she says to me, '* I do 


hope it will be a boy, for poor Mr. Murray** 
sake; for he has no chance of ever having any¬ 
body to help him, and all these girls to feed and 
clothe.' Yes, Mr. Murray, them very words she 
said to me only yesterday." 

Mr. Murray hid his smiles in the soft face that 
lay within the blanket. 

“ God bless the darling! Why nurse, you 
talk as if I were not glad to see my own dear 
baby. And Hannah—does she think I am disap¬ 
pointed? Let me go up—just one minute—do, 
and I will convince her to the contrary." 

Nurse Millett was mollified in an instant by 
his cheerful, hearty, earnest tone, and the gentle, 
almost womanly manner in which he had press¬ 
ed his bearded face to the baby's little red, wrin¬ 
kled cheek. 

“ I will take it up myself,” he continued, soft¬ 
ly, “ and you shall stay down to your breakfast." 

On his way to his wife's chamber, he was stop¬ 
ped by three or four little girls clamoring for a 
sight of the new baby. At the top, stood Mary, 
the gentle, motherly "Eldest,” who supplied 
Mrs. Murray's place to the others. Julia, the 
second child, had lived only to the age of bud¬ 
ding womanhood, and faded away as quietly as she 
had lived ; leaving a sweet and fragrant memory 
in their hearts, even “ as buried saints the grave 
perfume." 

“ Well, Mary," said the father, cheerfully, 
“ here is another little charge for you." 

“ Yes, father," she answered, half mournfully, 
“ little chance for my lessons now." 

The father kissed the pale cheek affectionately. 

“ Never mind, darling, the good time will soon 
come. Keep up a brave heart. I have good 
news. The little schooner Ariel is in, and has 
made a more than tolerable voyage." 

Mr. Murray was in the habit of confiding the 
state of his affairs to Mary. She was his confi¬ 
dential clerk, he said. To his wife he seldom 
talked of them. He felt that she had care enough 
in training her little ones, and be wished to keep 
her mind perfectly at ease. If he had vexations 
ont of the house, he shook them off when he en¬ 
tered it, and wore only a cheerful face within 
doors. They entered the room where the placid, 
gentle mother was lying, and Mr. Murray placed 
the baby beside her. 

“ What are we to call her, Hannah ?" 

“ I shall let Mary name her. She will he 
mostly Mary's charge, and she must choose her 
name." 

" I did not know," said the husband, with a 
slight quiver in his voice; “ I thought perhaps 
you would like to call her after Julia." 

“ O, no ! Jnlia is oar child still, and it would 
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seem as if we had parted from her forever, if we 
gave her name to another. No I Julia's memory 
mast be kept distinct and separate from all 
others." 

Mary's head was bent over the table, and her 
father saw a teardrop sparkle in the fire-light as 
it foil. Of all the children, Mary had loved 
Jalia the dearest. There was a sympathy in 
their tastes and pnrsaits; and being so nearly of 
the same age, it had been like the tearing away 
of a second self, when Jalia, who had rarely 
even walked oat without her, had gone down 
alone to the banks of the eternal river. 

“ What shall yon name the baby, Mary ?" 
said the mother, speaking quite cheerfully, for 
she knew how morbidly the girl was nursing this 
grief. “ Some very romantic one I suppose, but 
pray don't torture me with a long or a double 
one." 

“ Don't be afraid, mother 1 I shall not shock 
you with anything worse than Sybil. How will 
that suit you t" 

“ Excellently, if you like it." And Mr. Mur¬ 
ray added his commendation, much to the dis¬ 
gust of the little girls who had been selecting as 
many names as would have been tacked to an 
infant of the blood royal. 

Mary Murray was a frail, delicate girl, scarcely 
equal to the burdens which the mother was oblig¬ 
ed to impose on her. She had carried little 
children in her arms almost as long ago ks she 
could remember; and had sung to them stHl of- 
tener than she had carried them. A sweet, power¬ 
ful and richly modulated voice was Mary's best 
gift from nature. The slight, pale girl could 
boast of little beauty, although the simple band¬ 
ing of the soft brown hair and the immaculate 
neatness of her dress had a charm that often 
threw careless beauties in the shade. 

Once, when barely twelve years of age, her 
rich voice had caught the ear of a professional 
singer who had come to pass a few months at 
Mafy's seaside home. He listened breathlessly; 
and when she had finished the strain, unconscious 
of a listener, he remarked to one beside him, 

14 That child would win fame and riches, as a 
singer, anywhere but in America." 

This speech was overheard by the little Julia, 
and faithfully reported to Mary. For years it 
dwelt upon her imagination like an echo from 
some distant land which we can never hope to 
reach Long afterwards it was her daily practice 
to go down when the waves were murmuring 
loudest and try her voice to its utmost power— 
sometimes to the delight and sometimes to the 
terror of Julia, who was her invariable com¬ 
panion. 


“ If I could but attain to what he prophesied!" 
was her daily thought until now that Mary was 
eighteen, and apparently no nearer her hope than 
ever. 

During these years, however, she had some 
small opportunities, which she had faithfully im¬ 
proved, of cultivating her voiee; and it had at¬ 
tained a fulness and power which surprised those 
who marked the slight figure and narrow chest. 
Added to this power was an element of inex¬ 
pressible sweetness and tenderness, thrilling the 
hearer with an indescribable pathos like the wail 
of the south wind, and, anon, bursting into a 
wild triumphant strain, almost like a battle cry. 

Six weeks after little Sybil was bom, Mary 
held long and earnest talks with her father and 
mother. Already had she decided in her own 
mind that it was right for her to go away from 
her dear and pleasant home. 

It was a trying hour for all three—but, at its 
close, Mr. Murray laid his hand upon Mary's 
head and said, 44 My child, I believe you are right. 
At all events, we can trust you. Should the 
world look darker to you than you now believe, 
you can but come back, and the light that othera 
may not appreciate, will be very welcome at 
home." 

The next week found Mary on the road to a 
new and untried sphere. Tremblingly—for her 
courage began to foil as she seemed to approach 
nearer her wish—she knocked at the door of a 
well-known professor of vocal music; and trem¬ 
blingly too, she raised her voice at his request, 
that he might test its volume and quality. 

His face lighted up with emotion, as she gath¬ 
ered courage to sing before him; and his decision 
was most favorable. He agreed to give her in¬ 
struction at a rate within her father's means, and 
promised assistance afterwards. 

Sometimes the world did look dark to the 
lonely girl, separated, for the first time, from the 
parental care and the little twining arms that had 
been ever around her; but there was a strong, in¬ 
dependent self-reliance, deep in the gentle girl's 
heart, that overbore all things else. 

It was a glad day when the professor led her 
to her place in the chnrch choir, and placed with¬ 
in her hand his written approval. This was but 
a trial of her voice. She had yet to win her 
way. A city church needed some one to fill a 
vacancy in a quartette choir, and Mary was to 
wait on the leader with the professor's testimonial 
in her hand. 

This leader was a tall, aristocratic looking 
person who had studkd aoroad, and had come 
home with honors from the foreign musical as¬ 
sociations. He sat down io the fine organ that 
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graced his rich apartment, and asked her to sing. 
To sing before this grand personage! 

He asked her what she had been singing, and 
she mentioned some of the compositions of 
Handel. He rose and took down from his splen¬ 
did book-shelves a ponderous volume, found one 
of the pieces to which she referred, and struck 
the key-note upon the organ. The symphony 
that followed awoke all her courage. She no 
longer thought of herself; and inspired by the 
enthusiasm with which he played, she raised her 
voice and sang to his accompaniment. His man¬ 
ner showed her that he was pleased, and this en¬ 
couraged her to surpass all former efforts. 

When she had finished, he said: “ Miss Mur¬ 
ray, I am delighted! Ton have the true appre¬ 
ciation of Handel's music. I shall be happy to 
appoint you one of my choir. Tou will take 
your place at Saint Stephen's church on the com¬ 
ing Sunday." 

It was sometime before Mary could realize it 
all. On her way home she seemed to be walk¬ 
ing in a dream. The church he had named had 
often been spoken of by the professor as remark¬ 
able for the beauty of its music, and he had ex¬ 
tolled the leader for his critical taste and splen¬ 
did execution. It seemed incredible that she— 
a little obscure village girl—could satisfy such 
fastidious judgment. It was only as the good 
news dropped from her pen to the dear ones at 
home, that she could believe it. Ah 1 that dear 
home, where loving hearts beat at that news. 

“ I know Mary can get a school for me in the 
city," said one of the little girls whose teaching 
" proclivities" were very amusing, as she had 
numbered scarco ten summers. 

" And I know what Mary will do for me.!" 
said one still younger. 

" What is it, Ethel ?” said the mother. “ O, 
a secret!" came bashfully from the sweet crim¬ 
son lips. 

" A secret from mother, Ethel?" said tender, 
obedient, serious Della, the fourteen year old girl. 

" I will tell then," said Ethel, relenting. " I 
think "—and here her voice sank into a whisper 
—“ I think that Mary will get a place for me at 
the theatre." 

"Why, Ethel! how foolish!" said several 
voices at once. The mortified child hid her 
blushing face, and the tears trickled through the 
small fingers. 

“ What does Ethel mean ?" asked the aston¬ 
ished Mrs. Murray. 

"Why, mother," answered Fannie, "don't 
you remember when Ethel went to the play at 
the town hall with Cousin Fred ? Well, she has 
been crazy ever since to go upon the stage, and I 


find her very often dressed in Mary's white gown, 
which is very long fbr Ethel, so Emify holds up 
the traiu." 

"Bless me!" exclaimed Mrs. Murray, "I 
hope none of the rest of my children will hanker 
after public life in any shape." 

That night, there came a box from dear Mary 
with presents for the children. All had the very 
things they had desired; and, better still, there 
was a long letter, full of tender love and eager 
hope. She had been called upon to assist at 
concerts, and was doing so well! so much better, 
she wrote, than she had a right to expect 

Mary's next letter dashed their hopes. By one 
of those mutations common enough in musical 
life, the choir at Saint Stephen's was broken up. 

" No matter," said Mr. Murray, '* Mary has 
still a home to come to, thank God !" 

But Mary would not come. She wrote cheer¬ 
fully, although the mother detected a sad under¬ 
tone. The truth was, that Mary, unwilling to 
be a burden to her father, had walked out on a 
dreary, gray day to seek employment, and had 
found it in a bookstore. The confinement proved 
too much for her, she was taken ill, and for sev¬ 
eral weeks, she hovered between life and death. 

Uneasy at her long silence, the father sought 
her; and after many anxious hours at her bed¬ 
side, the physicians permitted her to return home. 
Watchful care restored her at length; but the 
best medicine was administered by Della, who 
read to her from a newspaper that her old teach¬ 
er had become the leader of the choir at Saint 
Stephen's, and had advertised for a contralto 
singer. 

“ It was wonderful how soon she recovered ! 
The next train bore her back to the city; and in 
fifteen minutes she was in the professor's parlor. 

" I knew you would come!" said he, with a 
strange triumph in his voice. "I knew not 
where to find you, but I thought you might see 
the advertisement. It is not as a singer that I 
wanted you, but as a wife. Mary will you 
marry me ?" 

Mary's pale face flushed scarlet. I have a 
home," she replied. " Such questioof, if asked 
at all, should be asked there." 

Albert Werner blushed. " YcPol* are right, 
Mary. My eagerness to find you betrayed me 
into an error. Give me the right to consult 
your father; and, in the meantime, you must 
take the situation I advertised." 

She consented to both arrangements; and our 
Mary is now the beloved wife of the best of men. 
There is a happy group at the other end of the 
room—Albert and Mary singing, and our whole 
1 family, father, mother and the children listening. 
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[osmwal] 

HOMELY GENIUSES. 


BT GEORGE H. COOMER. 

What beauty holds in envious view, 

'Tis grand to see the plainest win; 

And witness genius bursting through 
The ugly wall that hemmed'it in. 

A look at Cromwell's iron face 
Can all our nobler nature stir; 

Nor would we clothe with softer grace 
Old victory-courted Oliver! 

To soften Johnson's stormy hue, 

Let none the gleam of fancy call; 

Nor touch his grand old brow anew— 

’Tis best with scrofula and all! 

Such mighty souls we may well may bless, 
Who, putting beauty's pride to shame, 

Without the advantage of her dress, 

Stride past her up the hill of fame. 

For doubly vain would beauty be, 

And tyrannous, but that at length 

She sees herself a vanity, 

Beneath the glorious pride of strength. 


[oaxaniAL.] 

THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER. 


BY HENRY B. HOLCOMB. 


Mr. Peter Patterson was fifty years of age, 
still hale looking, hearty and evidently enjoyed 
the best of health. He had also some pretensions 
to good looks, for his rosy face, regular features, 
and majestic carriage, united to his portly figure, 
were calculated to make an impression. Peter 
Patterson was a bachelor. He gave lessons in 
dancing and deportment, but be had one great 
misfortune to contend with, and that was, he 
could not read. His parents had been very poor, 
and he had never had a day’s schooling in his 
life. Being thus incapacitated to make his living 
by his head, he made it by bis legs. While be 
was quite a lad he got employment as call-boy 
at one of the New York theatres; from this hum¬ 
ble position he rose to be ballet-master. He still 
held that position and gave private lessons in 
the art. He had managed, or thongbt be had 
managed so as to conceal the fact that he conld 
not read, although sometimes it gave him great 
inconvenience to do so. He had also another 
great tronble. In an hour of weakness he had 
promised his housekeeper, .Eliza Griswold, mar¬ 
riage. 8ince that an fortunate day he had never 


had a moment’s peace. Every time she saw him 
she introduced the subject, but the more she im¬ 
portuned, the less he felt inclined to fulfil his 
promise. 

It wa8 five o’clock in the afternoon of an Oc¬ 
tober day that onr story opens. Patterson had 
just entered bis honse perspiring profnsely, bis 
collar was limp, and be held his pocket handker¬ 
chief in his hand, with which every now and then 
he wiped his face. He threw himself into a chair, 
and his countenance expressed annoyance, fa¬ 
tigue and discouragement. 

The fact was he had jnst returned from a long 
walk without having accomplished his purpose. 
He had received a letter by post that morning 
which he had got an acquaintance to read for 
him, under the plea that he had mislaid his spec¬ 
tacles. This letter informed him that a Mrs. 
Seymour, living in Bond Street, wished him to 
call at her house to consult with him about giv¬ 
ing her daughter dancing lessons. Flashed 
with the idea that he was ahont to obtain a now 
pupil, he had hurried to the rendezvous. Arriv¬ 
ed there he was informed that Mrs. Seymour had 
removed to the Fourth Avenue, near 86th Street. 
He directed his steps to the place indicated, and 
was informed that the lady had gone South. 
There was nothing left for him but to return 
home, which he did in the state we have men¬ 
tioned. He turned the letter which had caused 
him so much trouble over and over again in his 
hands, but of course could make nothing out of it. 

“ Here is this cursed note which has sent me 
wandering half over the city,” said he to himself. 
" There must he some postscript which was not 
read to me, and which would explain matters. 
How inconvenient it is not to be able to read.” 

At that moment some one knocked at the door. 

“ Come in!” cried Peter. 

The door opened, and a man about thirty-five 
years of age entered. He was one of Patterson’s 
colleagues at the theatre. 

“ Good morning, Jobert,” said Patterson, as 
soon as he saw who his viritor was. 

" Good morning, Peter. I came to tell you 
that the rehearsal of the ballet begins at six in¬ 
stead of seven o’clock.” 

“ I am much obliged to you,” replied Peter, 
searching his pockets very energetically. 

“ What are you looking for ?” asked Jobert. 

“ My spectacles, which I have mislaid some¬ 
where.” 

“ Well, I’ll bid you good-by—I must he off,” 
said Jobert, making towards the door. 

" What are you in sueh a hurry for ?” said 
Peter, and then he added—“Jobert, can you 
read without glasses ?” 
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“ It's very certain that I can't read with them." 

“Be kind enough to read this note forme/’ 
said Peter, handing him the letter which had 
sent him on such a wild goose chase. 

Jobert took the letter, road it through to him¬ 
self, and smiled. 

“ It’s wretched writing," said he. 

“ You can’t read it, then ?" 

“ Don't be in such a hurry, give me time to 
make it out. * My dear Sir—’" 

“ Letters always commence in that way," said 
Peter, interrupting him. 

“ * My dear Sir,’ continued Jobert, * I have 
the honor ’ "—and then looking off the letter he 
said to Peter—“ it seems from this that you are 
in debt." 

“ Yes, I acknowledge I am somewhat in debt, 
but wbat has that letter got to do with it ?” 

“ ‘ You shall hear. ‘ My dear Sir.’ " 

“ You have read that twice before." 

“ ‘ I have the honor to inform you that I shall 
draw upon you on the 15th inst, for the sum of 
fifty-two dollars, which you have owed me for a 
▼ery long time past. Yours respectfully.* ’’ 

“ What is the name?" asked Peter, in a voice 
of astonishment. 

“ I can’t make it out very well," replied Jobert, 
<( iti8 so badly written. * Johnson’—no, it is 
not that— * Sampson,’ no, I don’t think that’s it 
—it looks like ‘ Fielding.’ ’’ 

“ You have already given three names not at 
all resembling each other." 

“ Well, see for yourself," said Jobert, handing 
him the letter. 

Peter took the letter and turned it upside down 
and endeavored to make it out, or rather pretend¬ 
ed to do so. 

“ No, I can’t decipher it—if I only had my 
spectacles." 

“ Have you no creditor by that name ?’’ asked 
Jobert. 

. “ Of which name—Johnson, Sampson or Field¬ 
ing?” 

“Any one of them." 

“Not that I know of—but I have a very short 
memory," returned Peter. “ By the way, to¬ 
morrow^ the 15th, is it not?" 

“Yes/.’ ^ 

“ The deuce take it, add I have not a cent." 

W “I would offer you my purse," said. Jobert, 
“but unfortunately it is empty." 

“ I take the will for the deed," returned Peter, 
shaking his friend by the hand. 

“ Well, good morning, Peter—don’t foigst six 
o'clock." 

“ Good-by, I shall see you this evening." 

Jobert left the dancing-master to his own re¬ 


flections. Peter threw himself into a chair utter¬ 
ly bewildered. 

“I received this note this morning," said Pat¬ 
terson to himself. “ I asked one of my friends 
to read it, and he told me it came from a Mrs. 
Seymour, who requested me to call at her resi¬ 
dence to consult with her about giving her daugh¬ 
ter lessons in dancing. I could not find the lady. 
And now Jobert reads the letter and says it comes 
from some creditor of the name of Johnson, 
Sampson or Fielding. Evidently if the letter 
comes from a creditor, it could not come from 
Mrs. Seymour, and if it comes from Mrs. Sey¬ 
mour, it could not come from the creditor. The 
person who first read this letter to me must have 
been mistaken, or perhaps he handed back one 
of his own letters instead of mine—yes, he must 
have done so—" 

He was here interrupted in his speculations, by 
the entrance of his housekeeper, Eliza Griswold. 

“Mr. Patterson," said the housekeeper, “I 
want to speak to you on a serious matter." 

“ 0, yes," said Peter, “ I know all about it. 
We'll get married by-and-by." 

“When?" 

“ In two or three years’ time." 

“ O, you shameful man !’* said Eliza, throwing 
herself into a chair and sobbing violently. 

“ Pshaw! nonsense! be calm!" 

“ Be calm! It’s all very well your saying be 
calm. I understand why you are so cold to me. 
You have another lady love. I am sure that 
letter you hold in your hand comes from her. I 
insist on reading it." 

“ Read it by all means," said Peter, handing 
it to her, and a gleam of joy flitting across his 
face. “ In the first place, tell me to whom it is 
addressed." 

“ Why, to you, ‘ Mr. Peter Patterson, profess¬ 
or of dancing and deportment.’" 

“ This is really very astonishing, upon my 
word," murmured Peter. Elisa began to read. 

“‘Deceitful man!”' 

“ What do you say ?" cried Peter* 

“ The letter begins ‘Deceitful man!’ Of course 
that means you. It is evidently written by some 
one who knows your character." 

“ This is entirely different from what Jobert 
read," muttered Peter to himself. 

“ ‘ Deceitful man/ ” continued Eliza, reading, 

“ ‘ whilst I was the only one concerned, I asked 
nothing of the unworthy husband who forsook 
me so shamefully—’" ■ 

“ What do you mean ?’’ 

“ * I preferred rather to earn my bread by the 
work of my hands—*" 

“ What in the name of fortune are you read* 
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iag ? that is not the letter I gave you to read— 
that contained a notice that some one would draw 
upon me for some money.” 

“ Whose letter should it be if not yours ? So 
you are married—O, Peter 1” 

“ 1, married !” cried Peter, feeling in all his 
pockets—“ I must be a post-office—but no, I 
have only that one letter.” 

“ I understand now why you will not marry 
me. You are afraid of beiog arrested for bigamy.” 

“ Bigamy! a bachelor commit bigamy—that 
would be very strange,” said Peter, then he add¬ 
ed to himself—“ this letter must belong to Jobert, 
he must have given it to me by mistake—but 
then it is addressed to me,” he added, stroking 
his forehead—“ I must be going crazy.” 

44 Hear the rest of it,” said Eliza—” 4 but now 
that I am the mother of two frail creatures—’ ” 

44 Two 1” 

“'Two frail creatures,*” continued Eliza, 
reading, “ 1 of whom you are the father. I an¬ 
nounce to you that I shall draw on you for the 
sum of—* ** 

“Again!” murmured Peter, in a state of the 
most complete mystification. "It is an imposi¬ 
tion-how is the letter signed V ’ 

“ The signature is so badly written that I can’t 
make it out.” 

“That is just what Jobert said,” muttered 
Peter. 

“ You are married, then,” said Eliza, in an 
angry tone. 

“ I swear I am not.” 

“ I pay no regard to your oaths—the moment 
is come to act.” 

“Act? How?” 

“ There is only one way to make me believe 
you—marry me directly.” 

“By-and-by, Eliza.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Jobert, who came to inquire if 
his friend was ready to go to the theatre. 

“ Jobert,” said Peter, the moment he saw him, 
“ be kind enough to read this letter again.” 

“ Willingly—you have not found your specta¬ 
cles yet, 1 suppose.” 

Peter placed himself between Eliza and Jobert, 
and showed the letter first to one and then the 
other. He turned first to the latter and holding 
the mysterious document beftre his eyes, said: 

“ Read the beginning of this note.” 

“ ‘ My dear Sir,’ ” began Jobert. 

Peter then turned to bis housekeeper, and said: 

“ Now you read, Eliza.” 

“ * Deceitful man !’ ” said Eliza. 

“ It is certain one of yon does not know how 
to read,” cried Peter, in a complete state of stu¬ 


pefaction, looking first at one and then at the 
other. During this time Jobert and Eliza had 
been making signs to each other, which, however, 
neither of them seemed to comprehend. 

“ What l I do not know how to read ?” said 
Jobert, snatching the letter from Peter’s hand 
and reading it with great volubility. 

“' My dear Sir—I have the honor to inform 
yon that I Bhall draw upon tou on the 15th inst. 
for the snm of fifty-two dollars, which you have 
owed me for a very long time past. Yours respect¬ 
fully.’ ” 

“How? do yon say I cannot read?” said 
Eliza, in her turn taking the letter from Jobert’s 
hands, and reading very quickly : 

“ 1 Deceitful man ! whilst I was the only one 
concerned, I asked nothing of the unworthy hus¬ 
band who forsook me shamefully. I preferred 
rather to earn my bread by the work of my hands, 
but now that I am the mother of two frail crea¬ 
tures, I announce to you that I shall draw on 
you for the sum of-' ” 

* “ Draw on me 1” said Peter, “ that is the only 

thing that agrees.” 

Eliza managed to approach Jobert, and whis¬ 
pered a few words in his ear without being seen 
by the dancing-master. Jobert nodded assent to 
her proposition. 

“ This different reading is easily to be explain¬ 
ed,” said Eliza. “‘My d-o-a-r S-i-r,' that spells 
4 deceitful man,’ does it not?” 

44 What do yon think ?” said Jobert, turning 
to Peter. 

14 1 can tell nothing without my spectacles,” 
said Peter, getting more and more bewildered. 

“ It seems that yon read after the old method, 
which is a bad one,” said Eliza, turning to Jobert. 

44 While you read after the new which is good,” 
replied Jobert. 

“ It seems there most be still a third method, 
since the first reading sent me to Bond Street to 
seek a Mrs. Seymour,” thought Peter. 

“ Well, Peter,” said Jobert, 44 1 must be off Ur 
rehearsal—are you ready to go ?” 

“ I will follow you—tell them I am coming.” 

“And I will go and fetch a magistrate now 
that we may be married at once,” said Eliza. 

And they both left thajiouse. No sooner were 
they gone than Peter began to walk excitedly up 
and down the room, every now and then striking 
his forehead with his hand. 

44 This cursed letter,” he mattered to himself, 
44 what can it mean ? first it comes from a Mrs. 
Seymour, then from a creditor, then from a wo¬ 
man with two frail creatures! 0,1 shall go mad!” 

At that moment he saw one of the carpenters 
attached to the theatre pass by his window. 
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“ There goes John," he cried, “ he is honesty 
itself. Til call him in." 

He went to the front door and called to John 
who immediately turned back and entered the 
house. 

“John,” said the dancing-master, “I want 
you to do a favor for me. I have mislaid my 
spectacles, and I want you to read me this letter.” 

“ Yes sir,” said John, taking the letter in his 
hand and glancing over it. “ It appears you had 
a quarrel last night, sir.” 

“A quarrel—what do you mean ?” 

“ I should judge so from this letter. It is as 
follows: * Sir.'" 

“ Nothing but * Sir?'" 

“ * Sir/ ” continued John, reading; “ * It was 
all to no purpose that you ran away after the 
manner you insulted me at the end of the play 
last night—* ” 

“ I insulted some one at the end of the play V* 

“ So it appears,” returned John, going on with 
the reading. 

“' I followed your footsteps, and I know who 
ou are. Such an insult can only be washed out 
y blood. To-morrow at twelve o'clock I shall 
wait for you in the Elysian Fields, with my sec¬ 
onds and weapons, and I warn you if you are not 
there at the hour fixed, I will come and tear you 
from your house. William Wilson. 

“ This is too much,” said Peter, falling back 
into a chair. “ I shall die!” 

“ I hope not, Mr. Patterson—duels are not 
always fatal. Good-by, sir—I wish you success.” 

So saying, John left the house. Peter remain 
ed for half an hour in a very unenviable state of 
mind. He was bewildered, mystified and miser¬ 
able. lie was aroused from his reverie by the 
entrance of Jobert who had just returned from 
the theatre. 

“ I came to tell you that the rehearsal is over 
and you are fined,” said Jobert. 

“ What do I care ?” said Peter, desperately. 
“Jobert, you are my friend, are you not?” 

“ You know that very well.” 

“ Now tell me really the truth—what does this 
letter contain*?” 

“ Well, I'll be frank with you—I was joking 
you this morning, all that stuff about a creditor 
was a pure invention of mine, just for fun. And 
Eliza, too, invented a pack of nonsense. Now 
let me read it.” 

Jobert took the letter. 

“ It's from your mother,” said he. 

“ What, from Newark 1” 

“ Yes—listen to it. * Newark, N. J. My dear 
son. Ellen, whom no doubt you recollect—’ ” 

“ O, yes, I recollect her, a very ugly girl.” 


“ * Emma, whom no doubt you recollect, has 
inherited a fortune of twelve thousand dollars 1* ” 
“ When I said ugly, I should have said she has 
handsome eyes and a beautifol nose.” 

“ * She has always preserved the most tender 
‘remembrance of you—' ” 

“ Her nose was perfectly lovely.” 

“ * And she has clearly shown me that she 
would be happy to give you her heart Come, 
then, and finish your conquest' ” 

“ O, lovely Emma, I fly to you,” said Peter, 
beginning to pack a portmanteau. In which oc¬ 
cupation he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Eliza and a magistrate. 

“ I have brought a magistrate here to finish 
our little affairs,” said Elisa. 

“ I am not a victim to your scheme, Eliza,” said 
Peter—“ I know the contents of that letter now.” 
“ What are they ?” said Eliza. 

“An adorable woman offers me her heart and 
twelve thousand dollars. I'm going to marry her.” 
“ Don't make a fool of yourself,” said Eliza. 

“ Be good enough to read this letter,” said 
Peter, handing it to the magistrate—“ and re¬ 
member I apply to your magisterial capacity, and 
I rely upon your reading it correctly.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the magistrate. “* When 
Mr. Peter Patterson, who cannot read—' ” 

“ What's that ? what's that ?” cried Peter, open¬ 
ing his eyes very widely. 

The magistrate continued, “ * who cannot read, 
and whom we wish to mystify, asks you the con¬ 
tents of this letter, tell him the first thing that 
comes into your head.' '* 

“ What a plot 1” said Peter, letting his valise 
fall. “ I did not think that of you, Jobert.” 

“ It was only a joke, you know,” replied his 
friend. 

“A joke—if you were not my friend I would 
never forgive you, but as you are my friend—” 
“And what will you do with me ?” said Eliza. 

“ You 1 I'll punish you by marrying you.” 

And they were married then and there, and 
truth compels us to state that neither of them re¬ 
gretted it. Mr. Peter Patterson found it especial¬ 
ly convenient to have some one about him who 
knew how to read. 


J 

“ I don't sbb iT. v -r-Lord Nelson was un¬ 
doubtedly the author of this slang phrase. At 
the celebrated naval battle of Copenhagen, Nel¬ 
son, who was determined to continue the fight, 
but whose attention had been called to a signal 
of the commanding officer to cease hostilities, 
placed his hand over his good eye, and pretend¬ 
ing to look with his blind one, said, “ I don't see 
it, and at once ordered a brisk renewal of the 
engagement. 
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[OftlOUTAL.] 

THE DREAM 07 THE KNITTER. 

Loop by loop, loop by loop, 

The white hands knit; 

While over the eyes the fiur lids droop, - 
And fancies flit 
Wondrous and wild, 

As dreams of a child— 

And the soldier’s sock grows loop by loop. 

Who is the one of the soldier troop 
For whom she works ? 

And as o’er a lost loop the'slight shoulders stoop, 
In her heart there lurks 
A longing to see 
What the man may be 

Who shall wear the stout sock growing loop by loop. 

Is he weak and loose-jofnted, with squint, halt and 
stoop ?— 

And a foowl comes unbid: 

Or tall and erect, and like eagle's swoop 
The eyes flash ’neath the lid ? 

And the blue eyes smiled 
In their dreaming wild. 

And the soldier's sock grew loop by lqgp. 

And the well-known room, as the fire-flames droop. 
The shadow drapes; 

To her dreaming eyes the dark forms group 
Into tearfUl shapes, 

And all around 

Is a camping-ground— 

And slower the sock grows loop by loop. 

Stretched on the ground lies a gallant group, 
Hardy and brave: 

Foremost of all the numberless troop 
Who our land shall save; 

And the yoang girl wept 
While the soldiers slept, 

And the sock ceased growing loepbyioop. 

For the men have a haggard and hungry droop, 

In their deep, fierce sleep; 

And young and slight is one of the troop, 

And dark brows keep 
Watch over the eyes 
Where the sleeping soul lies— 

And the socks from his feet are worn loop by loop. 

Ah, the merry blue eyes, that o’er the work stoop, 
Are bewildered now! 

Her full sweet lips have a sadder droop, 

There’s a cloud on her brow. 

Yet she merrily smiled, 

As wilful and wild 

A broad spot of red she knits loop by loop. 

Perhaps in the swelling years’ rapid swoop, 

She would hear from the mark. 

Who shall say if the girl was a foolish dupe 
Of her dream in the dark ? 

17 


The web of our life, 

Spite of doubting and strife, 

The Future will knit for us loop by loop. 


[sumrii.] 
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BT FRANCES P. FEPPEBELL. 


High up among Norwegian hills that dom¬ 
inate a black and terrible coast, where the ever- 
angry sea but seldom leaves & wreck, because 
few craft are venturous enough to skirt its cruel 
ledges, stood the ancient fortress of Hurven; 
how ancient, may be judged from the fact that it 
had been long enough deserted to become, with 
its mighty bastions and buttresses, almost a mass 
of ruins, and to leave tenantable but one turreted 
tower alone of all its former glory. Some years 
before there had come to it, after troublous times, 
lam old man, bringing a few chests and a parcel 
of odd articles. In this tower he had taken up 
his abode, and it being apparently long since for¬ 
gotten by the crown, whese property it was, he 
remained unquestioned. He had no word for 
any that he met; the peasantry, who, at first 
kindly disposed, had been checked in their ad¬ 
vances by one glance of his dark, woful eyes, 
soon believed him to be, what every unexplained 
profession in those days became considered—a 
sorcerer, and so at length snperstitionsly with¬ 
held the least communication. He sat alone in 
his tower, with one attendant, a young girl who 
had not yet numbered her fourteenth summer; 
but her he had brought with him, and what re¬ 
lation she held to him, if any—whether 6he were 
grandchild, godchild, niece, cousin or servant— 
there were none to tell. She herself always ad¬ 
dressed him as Osric, and he saluted her by the 
name of Hildegarden. Yet there was a high¬ 
born air about the little maiden, and her beauty, 
so unlike the coarse blonde beauty of the rustie 
belles around, seemed to single her among them 
as a queen. Yet, petite and sylphlike, none ever 
looked less regal in person than she; it was the 
majesty of soul that spoke in her, a majesty as 
yet but slightly developed, but the history of the 
realm recounts it in later years, and the fate of 
Norway felt it as a bulwark. Suitors, hitherto, 
this dark child had none, for those of the vil- 
' lagers that Osric did not warn away, her own 
proud petulance disposed of; she seemed to find 
full employ in waiting on her master, and more¬ 
over to care for no other future. Sometimes she 
spun with her distaff on the green hills ward be¬ 
fore the tower; sometimes she gathered herbs 
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and strange stones for Osric, since he beguiled 
his dreary days with those alchemic studies that 
had lent him renown as a sorcerer; sometimes 
she mounted the crags, and sat gazing out for 
long hours over the wrathful tides that never 
ceased foaming at their base; sometimes she lost 
herself in the forests, and wa? found, flashing* by 
like the wraith of the wildwood blossoms, by the 
royal huntiog-parties from the court. 

Hildegarden stood by a deep salt-pool among 
the rocks; the dark, thick weeds that grew per¬ 
ennially in its depths colored it like rich old 
wine, and taking the sunlight with glints and 
sparks on their submerged frondescence, filled it 
with atoms of splendor. But it was not that 
alone that glistened just now in the depths of the 
salt-pool—the band of jewels, a rubied heirloom, 
the sole treasure with which Osric allowed her to 
adorn herself, the band of jewels with which she 
bound her hair, had slipped off and down, and 
lay a fathom deep, sparkling in tempting free¬ 
dom, in a recess of the salt, still pool. Thus 
was left all the wild and waving luxuriance of 
hair to stream upon the morning wind. As she 
stood gazing into the brown bright depths with 
her browner eyes, a light step came leaping down 
the crag, and “ Let me help thee1" cried a voice 
at her shoulder. She turned, startled, and 
somewhat angered by surprise. 

" Nay, I want nothing of thee," she replied, 
and went springing away from him down the 
sharp jags. 

“ It is danger that lies before thee 1" he cried. 
“It is the Terrible Tarn, knowest thou not ?" 

But she did not hear him, or hearing him did 
not care, or caring chose to dare, and still went 
springing down, her hands upon her sides to 
keep the wavering balance, her hair blowing on 
the wind; and the boy went springing down be¬ 
hind her. Suddenly, when near the brink, she 
remained motionless; the rock next below, 
trembling with her steps, shivered and fell into 
the pool, the rock above her parted in a fissure. 
There seemed to bo neither retreat nor advance 
possible for her. It was indeed the Terrible 
Tarn, and at any other time she would have re¬ 
membered it. She turned, full of dismay; the 
boy stood just above her; he reached forward, 
endeavoring to lift her to his side, but his strength 
was insufficient. 

“If the tides rise, thou wty drawn 1" he 
cried. 

“ I will not drown!" she answered haughtily, 
and as if she held life and death in her will. 

And as she spoke, a hand reached out from 
behind the rock above the boy f a mail's hand, 
supple, strong, and white, and on it gleamed the 


.signet of one great diamond like an eye. More 
she could not see, nothing but this hand, this 
wrist, so Kttie, sd slender, so nervous, so dax- 
zlingly white. 

“ Trust, little maiden," said a deep, rich voice, 
a voice from the hollow of the hill, one might 
have said. 

Hildegarden hesitated a moment, and then 
lifting both her arms, she grasped the hand, and 
as if she had been a precious toy, felt herself 
lifted gently and firmly, and placed beside the 
boy. 

“Now help thyself, tweet child," said the 
voice. 

The hand loosened itself from her yet dinging 
hold and disappeared. 

“ Why not have waited ?" then asked the boy. 
“ I would have descended alone. I should h&ve 
known how to step so that not a splinter would 
have changed. Thou, reckless and impetuous, 
wouldst dash the solid h -ils aside." 

“II" 

“Yes, yes. Thou art so slight, so frail, so 
fair, they would shrink from their foundations as 
they saw thee come, lest with their great sides 
they bruised thee!" 

The girl laughed, and bent to look over the 
edge after her jewels. 

“Truly, why not have waited ?” he asked 
again. “For none but thee would I have 
tempted these slippery sides of the Terrible 
Tam. But for thee—ah, bow gladly 1 I have 
seen thee a hundred times in the great forest 
yonder, as I hunted, yet always thou hast fled 
me." 

“ So Osric commands me." 

“ And thou couldst not accept even my aid in 
peril?" 

“Nay,I needed not a stranger's aid," sbe said, 
half demurely, yet eyeing the new comer ro¬ 
guishly and askance. 

“ And he was no stranger, then, the man that 
this moment lifted thee to my side ?" he de¬ 
manded quickly and hotly. 

“He? It was no man—that was a spirit!" 
said Hildegarden, in the hushed tone of belief; 
but then, with the boy's laugh, and her own sense 
of absurdity, she added, " And yet, in truth, I 
do not know who it was, but no stranger, cer¬ 
tainly ; his touch was that of a friend. I felt 
long acquaintance and kinship. I felt as if he 
were myself 1" 

Again the boy langhed, a low, soomfitl laugh, 
that boys do not often affect; then bending with 
his long wooden boar-spear, be lightly stirred the 
surface of the pool, plunged it into the spark¬ 
ling depths, and brought up the band of rubies 
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on its point. It was easy to see- while thus em¬ 
ployed, that this was no common lad. He had 
seen, perhaps, some seventeen years, his sinaoas 
figure clad in the green mountain-garb, and the 
silver horn slung at his side; and as he bent, the 
long black plume fell forward, and cast a deeper 
shadow over a face already clearly pallid with 
olive tinges. Taking the dripping gems from 
his spear, he placed them in her hand. She re¬ 
ceived them without a syllable of thanks, pro¬ 
ceeded at once to bind the flying tresses, and then, 
still speechless, bounded np the precipitous 
ascent, and reached the edge. Following again, 
he stood once more beside her. 

“ Thou art not too courteous,” hesaid. " But 
now take me to Osric. I would speak with 
him.” 

“ Osric sees none.” 

“ Osric must see me.” 

“ Thou speakest with authority.” 

"And have the right,” said the yeuth, some¬ 
what proudly. 

" Prithee, tell thy name 1” 

" Vasile.” 

The girl placed her small hand in his. " I 
can be courteous to the brave,” she said, " and 
already thou hast won the name in battle, young 
as thou art, Osric saith. Come an thou wilt” 

A moment more, and darting in advance she 
had led the way through a narrow defile, over 
whose lofty sides the mountain shrubs wore a 
perpetual roof, as of some cavern. Leaping a 
bubbling stream, they gradually ascended the 
plane, and parting a mass of tangled junipers, 
merged into open air upon the grassy brow of a 
smooth cliff, and at the entrance of the ruined 
tower. The goats were browsing at the door, 
and a dog lying across the stone, rousing, 
stretched and shook himself, and after fawning 
round the new comers, set up such a howl as 
proclaimed him the only warder and warder’s 
born that Osric deigned to keep. The youth 
turned at the threshold to gaze about him. All 
above and around, huge gray mountain-tops 
piled themselves, bleak, bare mud wintry. Here 
a single pine grew out of the deep cleft, there an 
eagle flew screaming from wild gaps into the 
dense crown of white clouds beyond; and the 
sad stream of the cavern lower down, here above 
sprung in maddening flashes of Hght and foam 
from peak to peak, till it lay weary of eddies 
and of raging, calmly in the cool heart of the 
hills. It was such a scene as the bey loved—his 
eye flashed as he gated on it—the wild excite¬ 
ment of the place, and all the free contention of 
the breezes was kindling his answering spirit. 

" Hast thou always lived here ?” inquired he. 


Bat receiving no answer, he looked for his 
companion, who came slowly down a flight of 
stone steps, and, as if aware of some apparent 
inhospitality, said, casting down her eyes, which 
were foil of tears: 

" He s&yeth that Vasile the Prince must await 
the rising of the moon. His horoscope is not 
for the daylight, nor yet for the stars, but for the 
young moon that early sinketh, to shine upon. 
And would the Lancer question, he must bide 
Osric’s hour, till sunset gathering wolf’s-bane and 
minerals on the crags with Hildegarden.” 

“ Tush!” said the youth. " What care I for 
divination ? I wonld hot speak with Osric. I 
will go to him!” 

" Nay, nay,” whispered the girl, beseechingly. 
" He is terrible at such spells. He cannot be 
looked npon. Evil spirits rale him. None but 
I dare address him. And I—even I — look 
thore 1” And lifting the floating sleeve she dis¬ 
closed a purple welt on her round but sanburned 
arm. "He struck me there!” she whispered, 
the tears welling forth again. 

The boy’s eyes flashed. " By Heaven—” 

A little brown hand was clapped across his 
mouth. 

"Hist, hist! What would it avail me? Be 
silent. He loveth me—O, he loveth me, my 
father’s kind brother—but he is possessed now of 
a second sight! Come, pluck the weeds.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, then smiling 
oddly, followed Hildegarden np the crags, while 
Osric the seer with the gray hairs and the young 
face gazed at them through a narrow aperture 
half overgrown with ivy. 

" Well is it,” quoth he, "I struck thee, little 
HHdegarden. My own heart Med thereat. Let 
his pity grow to love. Be there skill in divina¬ 
tion, or in an old man’s conning, thou, wild 
child of the Norse, shaft be their queen anon 1” 

Feasting on berries and coarse bread at noon, 
the young prinee and Hildegarden, with their 
hounds before them, sat beside a spring, in fa¬ 
miliar conversation over the minerals they had 
gathered, and the herbs they had plucked. 

" Knowest thou any language but our rude 
None?” asked Vasile. 

" Yea,” said she, " the tongue of the Franks 
as well, and a sweet southern speech that flows 
from the tongue like honey. It was my cradle¬ 
song—my mother’s tongue.” 

"Ay, thy beauty is not the Norwegian. And 
what else knowest thou ?” 

" Many things. My unde has taught me in 
books of strange signs. Before sunrise, ere this 
mood seized upon him, I wrought out with him 
! the eclipse tint next year will darken us. Ye 
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below will tremble. Osric and I know the 
cause.” 

“ Thou’rt a witch! Cease, or I’ll have thee 
burned. I know naught of this; jet Gervase 
doth, I’ll dare swear. Hast no further 
knowledge 1” 

“ Somewhat of the old ages past, and some¬ 
what of the 8paces the seas and nations hold. 
That is all, save that I can spin and milk, and 
weave, and am a housewife.” 

" Thou art not too modest in telling thine ac¬ 
complishments. Thou canst play the harp 
perhaps ?" 

“Not I. There is one in the tower. A 
strange animal, with long, golden fibres, in which 
my uncle winds his hands by moonlight* and it 
discourses to him sweet oracles. It is bis fa¬ 
miliar spirit.’ 1 

“ Dost never fear to dwell here in the 
mountains ?" 

“ Sometimes I hear the wild dogs bay. Fre¬ 
quently wolves howl by night. I met one once 
at noon." 

“ And what didst thou do ?” 

" I killed him.” 

“ Thou 1" increduleusly, and with scorn. 

“ I! Decoyed him to leaping, where he fell, 
and his bones are whitening now in the abyss." 

, The hounds, leashed together, had long been 
restive, and at this moment, a snap, as of some 
beast shutting his teeth fiercely, close behind 
them, was heard. Springing round, they saw a 
huge, lean, hairy creature crouching stealthily 
for an attack. 

"Unleash the hounds!" cried Vasile, inter¬ 
posing himself, with his long wooden spear, be¬ 
tween the animal and Hildegarden, who, with 
crimsoned cheeks and sparkling eyes hastened to 
obey. “ Let them engage him 1 With thee to 
defend, I cannot fight!" he cried, and flinging 
away his spear, he caught Hildegarden in his 
arms, and raced along the level, up and down in 
zigz«g courses that the dreadful thing could not 
follow, and at length crowding through a narrow 
gorge where the great brown bears could never 
pass, set her safely on her feet once more. 

“ Thou a Lancer, indeed," she cried, angrily, 
upon her release. " Thou fliest so soon as dan¬ 
ger beckons. It Is well thou dost not rule the 
Norse. They would flay thee alive for a coward, 
as /would!" 

“ Thou," cried the amazed boy. “ But for 
thee I had not lifted foot in flight. Come, then, 
thou shalt see is Vasile faint of heart. Come 
back, and hasten 1 I will find him! I flung 
away my spear, it is true, and my hounds are 
doubtless slain, but here is my knife and my two 


hands, and he or I shall be victor!" And the 
boy-bounded from the place as he had entered it. 

"Nay, nay,” cried Hildegarden, "I meant 
not—” 

But he could not hear her, and wild as him¬ 
self, she followed. Yet hardly had they pro¬ 
ceeded a furlong when they heard the cry of the 
hounds, and a tall, proud figure, that of some 
Grecian statue, some Roman athlete, some Gothic 
god, was mounting the hill i* careless retreat. 
Turning, he threw a glance over his shoulder, 
and then retraced his steps. There was an air 
about him, still so young, though so command¬ 
ing, that a king might have worn. 

"Thy spear?" he said, extending a hand 
where gleamed the diamond signet like an eye. 
" This is it. Pardon, if I have intruded on thy 
game and spoiled a hunter’s quarry.” And he 
displayed the great skin with its claws still at¬ 
tached, hanging over his arm. 

Vasile bit his lip, and bowed low as he took 
the spear, so low that hardly could one see the 
look of hatred darkening his young face. 

" I have not fled, most noble sir," he answered. 
" I would but have placed this child in safety. 
She scorped it, and I returned." 

The straoger looked at them both. " Little 
maiden," he said, "never tempt a fiery spirit 
into danger. In our brawling days, the hand 
that can hurl a lance, and let loose the souls of 
Norway’s enemies, is too precious to be torn by 
the fangs of wild beasts.” And with a firm, free 
footfall, he vanished. 

"Dear Vasile," then said Hildegarden, "I 
crave thy pardon. I have done grievously. I 
am so wayward and so wild.” 

The boy did not reply with other than a clear 
glance, and the two descended to the tower, for 
the early shadows of the hill country were al¬ 
ready falling around them. 

" Thou’rt a brave girl—a noble girl!” he said, 
at length, with a long breath, as if the whole 
current of his thought were now bursting forth. 

" Say, may I come often hither and see thee ?" 

" Nay," she answered carelessly. “ I want 
none but Osric. I do not care to see thee 
more." 

Again the youth bit his handsomfe lips, and 
slowly he followed Hildegarden up the stairs. 
For some time the boy waited alone, without the 
door through which his late companion had 
passed; at last, gtown impatient, he pushed it 
open and entered. The room was lofty and 
gloomy, and a gray-haired man sat by an un¬ 
draped, unglaaed window, through which Vasile 
saw the curve of the young moon, red and wild, 
falling amid feint clouds like filmy rims of gold. 
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into the horizon. So lofty and so gloomy in¬ 
deed, was this room, that Yasile saw no ceilihg, 
till with the silence and the deepening hoar the 
stars came oat above, and showed him that it was 
roofed alone with the ever-springing arch of the 
sky. From somewhere far away a low, mourn¬ 
ful murmur ever rose, as if the wind still sung 
across the iron bars of the deserted dungeon 
rooms. Here and there a sombre curtain swung 
and indicated other regions less exposed to in¬ 
clement winds or summer dews. Still silent, 
and with cap in hand, the boy stood gazing be¬ 
fore him. • 

“ I would speak with Osric,” then he said, 
bending deeply. 

“ Speak 1** said the voice of the grayhaired 
man at the window. 

“But not with Hildegarden.” 

Irate and indignant, the maiden flashed from 
the room. The boy still waited. 

“ And is it thus,” he said, in low, grieved 
tones, 44 is it thus that I find the Majesty of 
Norway seated ?” 

“ In sackcloth and ashes,” was the reply, with 
a voice whose authority hardly hid its sadness. 
“ I governed my people so ill, that sackcloth I 
needs must wear. Into ashes has all my glory 
turned. 80 be the fate of dll tyrants!” 

“ So should not be Osric’s fate.” 

44 So should be Osric’s fate! So is it! 8trange, 
boy, strange, it is, that here in this mountain' 
ruin, left me alone of all my splendor, that here 
for the first time I have learned peace—have 
learned what liberty was—have learned that I, 
the king, was a tyrant 1” 

44 Never sbalt thou thus speak of my kins¬ 
man 1” 

“ Alas, boy, but for my sins upon the throne, 
thou wouldst have heired it, since Norway and 
its wild barons would never have submitted to a 
woman’s rule, though that woman were twice my 
child. Now thou wilt never know the sweet de^ 
spair of kings. Gervase sways the sceptre. 
Gervase the people worship. Gervase fashions 
the country into a power. Gervase, young, 
brave, beautiful, and with a royal soul, supplants 
me ancUprejpnts thee I” 

As he spoke, the man’s voice warmed, he 
reared his lofty stature, his eyes flashed, his tones 
rang, he was every inch the monarch. Yet evi¬ 
dent and keen as his admiration of this Gervase 
was, the tone, the look, grew bitter and full of 
scorching hatred ere he closed. 

“ Thou lovest him well,” said Yasile, then, in 
answering tones. “ Almost as well as I.” 

“ Yet in truth it is his right, this crown,” said 
Osric. “ He stood as near the throne as thou. 


Ye both are kin to me, though not to each other. 
He is the elder of the twain. Indeed it is his 
right; the nation named, the people proclaimed. 
And he rules as if he were rocked in the cradle 
of power and the gods had nursed him.” 

“ And I—should I not have done the same ? 
Who knew unless I were tried f I will yet be 
tried 1” And Yasile gnashed his teeth as he 
spoke. “ He crosses me in power, and I feel it. 
1 feel it he is yet to cross me in love. Osric, I 
love thy daughter.” 

“ Thou, Yasile, son of Korner 1 Thou art 
but a boy. Thou knowest not what love is.” 

“ Do I not!” 

“ And if thou didst, my daughter is no match 
for thee. She is now and hereafter but a peas¬ 
ant girl. Peasants are no spouses for princes.” 

“ But, Osric, my liege, the scales are ever ris¬ 
ing, sinking, rising. Thou mayst rule again.” 

44 Never! Power I forswear!” 

“But I shall. I swear here, under these 
stars,” and the boy knelt as he spoke. 44 1 call 
the God out of heaven to witness that Norway 
shall give me her crown or give me my grave!” 

Ere he rose, a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
strong, warm and steady. 

44 Yasile.” said the deep voice of the stranger 
of the mountain, as the boy turned his gaze up¬ 
ward, “ does this eager nature of thine, the proud 
will in thy oath, pronounce thee the man who, 
ruling his own spirit, is better than he that taketh 
a city ? Art thou capable now of curbing a 
wild, daring people, now of letting them loose in 
torrents ? Skilled in the chase alone, hast thou 
knowledge of government? Couldst steer the 
state through whirlpools, and carry her into 
harbor under a thousand storms ? That thou 
art not fit to rule, child, thy very oath shows, for 
it is a selfish wish, and he who reigns has no 
right to one thought of self in that regard. For 
myself, 1 do not value this crown. It was the 
free gift of my people. Far rather would I rest 
and dream on sunny southern shores. But when 
I received it, I also swore an oath. I swore to 
preserve it mine, never to forsake my people, 
never to belie the trust imposed upon me 
—to defend‘it with my life—and that oath I 
will keep.” 

So saying, he lifted his hand with its slight but 
authoritative pressure from the shoulder of the 
unwilling boy. Yasile sprung to his feet. 

“ Yasile,” said the other, again, “I am thy 
sovereign. Do me homage or not, as thou wilt; 
but think twice ere thou strike.” 

"Twice and thrice will I think, and yet 
strike P* cried the youth. 

But Gervase lightly inclined Ms head, bent for 
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an instant and touched his lips to Osric’s hand, 
and was gone. 

“Yet he acknowledges thee liege,” cried 
Yasile. 

“ We cannot wash the oil from the Lord's 
anointed,” replied the other. 

“Osric, canst thou so calmly resign power? 
Was there nothing lordly in that mien, that filled 
thy heart with the old desire of kingship ?” 

Osric was silent. 

“If I were king,” said Yasile, yet again, 
“ Hildegarden were queen.” 

The old man looked up with horning eyes. 
All the ancient dreams of his lift came back and 
drove out his philosophy. 

“ Make thyself king!” he said. 

The youthful fire in the boy's blood biased np; 
he sprang to grasp Osric's hand and ratify the 
compact; but the other drew back. 

“ I regard this man as thou dost,” said he. 
“ At any moment my life is in his hand, and be 
spares it, and I hate him because he has the au¬ 
thority to spare it. Thou too shouldst hate him, 
pitiful boy, since, as he touched thee, a word from 
him could have summoned the slaves who would 
do thee to death, and he thinks so contemptu¬ 
ously of thy braves that thee also he spares, and 
defies. This Gervase holds what was mine, and 
however I admire, and the more I am forced to 
admire, die more I hate! Make thyself king, I 
aay, and Hildegarden is thy queen.” 

As he spoke, they both looked from the win 
dow over the darkening land, and saw, not a 
bowshot away, Hildegarden standing by the 
kingly stranger's side, while with glittering hand 
extended, he spoke to her of the wild beauties 
of the place. As they looked, a hand of knights 
and horsemen slowly grouped at little distance, 
waiting ftr their lord to finish his day's pleas¬ 
ure. At length a page wound up the hill, 
drawing nearer, and leading a hone with gemmed 
and golden bridle. A parting word, the speaker 
vaulted into the saddle, and the whole gorgeously 
ca p arisoned band wound away in the moonlight. 

“ Wretch, I detest thee 1” cried Yasile. 

“ And I,” said Osric, “prepare revenge.” 

Yasile went out and down, and met Hilde¬ 
garden as he went. She walked along dreamily 
and pensively. This was anew soul that had to¬ 
day dawned upon her childish heaven; a rarer, 
richer nature than ever she had met, had but now 
cast its spell over her. A spell that, as the an¬ 
nals tell, stronger and craftier ones than she, 
found it in vain to resist. 

“ Farewell, Hildegarden,” said Yasile, joy¬ 
ously, and with confidence. “I am going to 
win thee a crown.” 


“Me?” 

“ Ay. Promise me thou wilt wear it.” 

“Nay, I am better as I am. I will not wear 
it.” 

“ But Osric saith thou shalt.” 

“ Then be sure I never will." 

“ Thou wilt think otherwise when thou seest it 
within reach. Yet give me one kiss as pledge." 

But Hildegarden stood erect, the woman 
breaking away from the child, and her face red¬ 
dening with indignation. Yet nothing daunted, 
Yasile with half an air of amusement, half of 
gallantry, threw his arm round* her neck and 
lightly touched his lips to her cheek, while her 
breath came and went hissingly. 

“ We have been in danger together,” he said; 
“ fare thee well, dear heart,” and left her. 

“ Yasile, Yasile !'* cried Hildegarden, running 
down and standing on the smooth cliff, just as 
Yasile was separating the junipers at the defile's 
mouth. “Iwill be thy evil fate!” she cried. 
“ I will always cross thy path! I will bid all the 
demons about tbee!” 

A dreadful thunderbolt burst above at this 
juncture, and Yasile, looking back, saw the girl 
still standing there, her skirt fluttering in the 
storm, her long black hair streaming out against 
the lightning-illumined sky, and her hands 
raised in the emphasis of her childish attempt at 
malison. There was a strong tinge of supersti¬ 
tion in Vasile’s nature, and at this moment the 
single pine growing from the mountain cleft 
snapped loudly and fell with its weight of 
perennial snow, crashing into the torrent be¬ 
low. With a plunge Yasile entered the black 
defile, and hiding his face in his fingers, repeated 
short prayers till he fell asleep where he bad 
thrown himself. When he was quite out of 
sight, Hildegarden raced back into the sky-ceiled 
room, and casting herself on the floor, wept 
aloud. 

' “ Alas and alas, thou shouldst never have bid¬ 
den him thos insult me!” she sobbed. 

“ Ah, little child, soothe thy passionate heart. 
He thinketh thee so young. Thou shalt one 
day be his queen.” 

“ Never, never!” ^ 

The old man took her in his arms, and bear¬ 
ing her up the turret stairs, left her on the open 
battlement alone, where the heavens might teach 
her patience, and where half the night she sat, 
the storm rolling off in the distance, the stars 
wheeling slowly, and the nighthawks screeching 
round her head. 

The moon shone clearly through the crevices 
and seams, when Yasile was wakened from his 
slumber by sweet, dear, distant singing. 
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“ It is little Hildegarden,” add he, risipg and 
traversing the defile homeward. “More su¬ 
perbly did she look in her passion than her 
kindness/' 


The months and the years had rolled away, 
and Hildegarden, no longer the child, found her¬ 
self in her seventeenth summer and her ripened 
beauty. It was her birthday—a day when Osric 
always shut himself up in the tower and excluded 
her ffom his presence—and following the wester¬ 
ing sun, with a lonely heart and a laggard step, 
she betook herself to the shore. The tides were 
calmer than for many a week she had seen them. 
Just creaming in foam at the foot of the crags, 
the sea lay, far and wide, one molten sheet 
of color—amethyst, carbuncle, and amber, the 
sunset dyes were held in solution there. Far 
out, on a sheet of azure damascened with gold, 
one shallop floated, with a single fisher. But as 
the sun sank, he gathered up his lines, and put 
in toward shore. Slowly at first, but then his 
eye seemed to catch some spark upon the rocks. 
He stood up and scanned it more earnestly—that 
spark must surely be Hildegarden. In an instant 
away flew all the cares of state, the schemes and 
plans, which this one holiday snatched from the 
royal weight of duties had passed in devising. 
A little sail ran up the mast, and with skilful 
seamanship the boat cut through the waves. At 
first Hildegarden had watched it with careless 
eyes, idly, as she might have watched a leaf float 
down the flood. But suddenly a great thrill shot 
through her form, and she watched every bound 
of the keel from billow to billow. Here, it was 
among tbe breakers—none but a nerve as strong 
as iron, a hand as true as steel, could guide it 
there. Here, the last fringe of froth had feath¬ 
ered from its stern, and it floated over on shoal 
water. It was dangerous play for one on whose 
life a nation hung; but he was a man who knew 
to the nicety of a hair, his ability to do, his ca¬ 
pacity to bear. The anchor plashed in the wa¬ 
ter, and the fisher was mounting the rocks to her 
side. Many was tho evening he there had sat 
beside her, watching the light sink down across . 
the seas, and the stars come out above them. 
Often had she wondered that he sought her thus 
—he, so evidently born to the air of courts, she' 
a simple rustic maiden. She questioned silently 
could it be from idleness or from chance, or yet 
was it possible that she was dear to him ? Dear 
to him! No such word had he ever spoken ; 
perhaps he feared to frighten the young and timid 
love from its resting-place in her heart, yet cer¬ 
tainly it had looked from his eyes, and trembled ‘ 
in his grasping hand a thousand tames. And as 


she thought, a wild longing took possession 
her soul; but even then he was beside her. 
Perhaps the joy in her soul lent greater radiance 
to the sunset light that played on Hildegarden'* 
face; but in vain she tried to hide it under chid-; 
ing words. 

" Thou sportest with life,” she said. “ Never' § 

before have I seen boat in these breakers.” ^ 

“ There is a first time for everything,” was his 
light response. “ And how could there be a bet¬ 
ter time than when Hildegarden stands a beacon 
on the shore 1” 

“ A beacon to warn thee off the breakers ?” 

“Ay. Off from all breakers. Hildegarden, 
wilt thou be that beacon — that light of my 
life?” 

“Thine? I?” 


“Thou only? Thou alone. Hildegarden, 
tell me that thou lovest.” 

She was silent, there seemed to be no words to 
tell of the deep bliss in her heart, till at length 
she lifted blushing face and overflowing eyes, 
and hid them in his arms. So they sat, lovers, 
pledged and betrothed, till the rising tido warned 
them inland, and they parted in view of Osric’s 
window. 

“Ay, ay,” muttered the old man in low- 
voiced wrath. “Thus far I will not prevent 
thee. Thou shah love her. But never shalt 
thou wed her. Though I died, I would give her 
to Vasile. And yet, let come what fate will, still 
shall I get the upper hand of my proud Norwe¬ 
gians. It is my child that shall queen it over 
them.” For ere half his words were said, the 
keen eyes had caught sight of the king's signet¬ 
ring—that diamond gleaming like an eye—and 
this time it was on the hand of Hildegarden. 

Nearly five years had now passed since the 
day when first Vasile and Hildegarden had stood 
beside the Terrible Tarn. The prince, bold, 
brave, and fulfilling in the slight and agile per¬ 
fection of form and of face, all the premise of 
his youth; and the maiden, diminutive still, yet 
more beautiful and graceful than over—a clear 
brunette skin, with a chill crimson perpetually iu 
the cheek, a round, pale forehead above dark, 
sparkling eyes, and thick hair, curling in raven 
wings wherever it escaped from its severe bands 
and braids. The prince, from his very birth 
possessed with the lust of power, had at length 
succeeded in mastering certain lawless forces, and 
was now, in his twenty-first year, boldly waging 
war against the hitherto invincible Gervase. 
Many Ht£er battles had been fought, and defeat 
after ddreai had neither vanquished nor disheart¬ 
ened Vasile. He believed in fate. One other 
mightyN^gnqueror had despoiled him long ago—. 
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the love of Hildegarden. Bat the dislike con¬ 
ceived by the girl in childhood, was scarcely one 
whit abated, and all the more because Osric had 
sought to enforce his affection, and all the gifts 
of Vasile, his vows and offers, had gone for 
nothing. In the impassible mountains whose 
steep bulwarks had for centuries guarded his an¬ 
cestors, Vasile had taken refuge from his foe, 
practising forage and depredation, and already 
planning a descent into the rich and populous 
plains beyond the river Reser, there to throw the 
final die, to conquer or to perish. Hildegarden 
stood with folded hands, looking down the pool ; 
but Vasile leaned his lithe figure upon his spear, 
and his sad shadow-like eyes were bent on her 
quiet face. 

" And thou still scornest me ?” he asked. 

" Nay/* answered Hildegarden. “ Do I scorn 
thee ?” 

" Thou dost! And why not say so ? Thou 
canst not hinder my loving thee, though. Vet 
one thing tell me, Hildegarden. Tell me, dost 
thou love this Gervase V* 

There was no answer. 

11 Dost love this Gervase, mine enemy?” he 
demanded again. 

" Love him ? I have never seen him!” re¬ 
plied she, raising her surprised face. 

A light flashed in Vasile's eye, a flush bright¬ 
ened his dark cheek, and his lip curled 
disdainfully. 

“ I will not tell Hildegarden she speaketh un¬ 
truly,” he said. " But she doth know him—doth 
love him! He was this morn in the tower.” 

Hildegarden was tying up her hair within its 
band of rubies once more, but she ceased in un¬ 
concealed astonishment. 

“ Gervase!” he cried. 

" Ay. He who saved thee from drowning. 
Once and again since that first day on this very 
spot. ’Tis a little exercise in which ye two in¬ 
dulge—thou to drown, and he to rescue 1” 

" He—he is not Gervase!” 

" Who then ?” 

" Verily, I do not know.” 

"How dost thou address him?” he asked, 
contemptuously. 

" Osric never addressed him by name.” 

" But thou, perchance, sayest 1 sweetheart V ” 

Hildegarden had dropt the ruby hand and 
hidden her face in her hands, but quickly recov¬ 
ering her self-possession, she answered : 

" Thou hast no right, Vasile—” 

" Call me Vasile again,” interrupted he, pick¬ 
ing up the ruby band, kissing it and dropping it 
into the well. 

“ Why hast thou done that ?” she asked. 


" That no other lover might stain it wit lx his 
lips.” 

" How shall I tie up my hair now ?” 

"Thou mightest bind it beneath a crown. 
Hildegarden, Hildegarden, wilt thou never lore 
me?” 

" I cannot. That evening, five years gone, 
made it impossible.” 

"And that was so long ago; I was hut a 
thoughtless boy. I would give my birthright to 
recall it.” 

" Not for that, not for that alone. But then 
was planted what has grown. I pity, I cannot 
love thee.” And she went close to him in her 
old, confiding way. 

" Osric will not sutler thee to wed this stranger, 
who is Gervase 1” said Vasile. " If I meet him 
in battle, I will slay him !” He stooped to look 
into her eyes, with a gleam of tears in his own, 
but angry at himself, with a quick sternness he 
resumed, " Nay, thou wilt live solitary and sad, 
or Osric will force thee to kneel and be crowned 
beside me.” 

Hildegarden threw back her head in disdainftil 
displeasure, her proud anger darkening her eyes 
continually, but she could say nothing sufficiently 
emphatic, and was silent. 

“ Osric cannot force thee, thou thinkest,” said 
Vasile, observing her. " He shall not! Hilde- % 
garden, give me this hope—hope only—that if I 
succeed thou wilt forgive, wilt love ? Then shall 
I go forth to battle in a strong panoply. I shall 
conquer.” 

But Hildegarden, turning away and going to¬ 
wards the defile, only said : 

“ Then thou wilt never conquer,” and 
disappeared. 

As she had half crossed the defile, she was 
aware of a tall form standing at its mouth. At 
first she started, hut then perceiving her mistake, 
running forward she held her lips temptingly up 
to his, as his arms surrounded her. Golden 
brown curls streamed over his shoulders from 
beneath a light helmet, and his face, with its long- 
lashed gray eyes, was of singular regularity in 
feature, and most noble and calm in expression. 

" I have been awaiting thee, my darling,” he 
said. 

But suddenly Hildegarden sprung back, crim¬ 
soning and tearful. 

" Why didst thou not thyself tell me thou 
wert Gervase? Why didst thou leave }t for 
another to.tear us apart 9 ” she cried. 

" Thou art bewildering me wonderfully," said 
Gervase, with a questioning glance. 

The girl answered it, saying, "Thy rank! 
Do kings wed peasants ? And I—go, our paths 
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lie separately henceforth I" And motioning him 
aside, she would have passed out, but he detained 
her gently. 

“ Little sprite,” said he laughingly, “ therefore 
thou wettest thine eyelashes with shining tears ? 
Know that the king dares oppose here no wish 
of the man, and my rank shall wear my wife as 
the brightest jewel of its crown!” And he kissed 
away the tears from her now joy-illumined lace, 
while together they left the defile, and winding 
round the tower, ascended the hills beyond. 
“ Who told thee I was Gervase ?” asked he, as 
plucking a spray of scarlet flowers he twined 
them in her dark hair. 

44 He—Yasile. He knew how thou didst res¬ 
cue and bring me home, and how my uncle 
acknowledges his obligation to thee, yet—yet—” 

44 Hates me.” 

44 Exactly. And he knows how frequently 
thou art here. But he will not betray thee. He 
is noble at heart.” 

“ Ah, thou thinkest so V* 

44 Dost not thou 1” 

“ I think him a pitiful boy. Yet brave. Ay, 
and noble. Look thou around us, sweet Hilde- 
gardeu, from this height whence thou command- 
eet leagues of landscape. Seest thou yon 
slender, solitary beech above us, lightning-struck % 
Yet below are the twin stems, blooming and 
odorous, whence I plucked these blossoms. In 
his wild pride Vasile strives to grasp more of a 
kingdom than his gauntlet can hold. My love, 
roses blow in ChriBtierne redder than here, and 
thou, dear Norse flower, shalt bloom fairer when 
I transplant thee thither.” 

“ See, my uncle regards us from the tower/' 
said Hildegarden. “ I must leave thee, and seek 
him. Farewell!” 

“ Thine uncle has strange thoughts of late. 
Perchance I may not see thee again for months. 
Farewell, farewell, my darling!” And holding 
her a moment in his close embrace he crossed the 
hill and was out of sight 

Full two hours Yasile sat op the well-curb, self- 
occupied in his sad dreams. He was roused by 
a heavy hand laid on his shoulder, and a gruff 
voice saying: 

“ Sir, we’ve been seeking thee. Thou’rt a 
prisoner!” 

Shaking off the hand, Yasile started to his 
feet, and saw himself surrounded by a detach¬ 
ment of the royalists, who had quietly filled the 
valley. Submission was not in his nature; he 
would battle to the death, he would sell his life 
dearly, and whirling his spear round his head, he 
struck the speaker a blow that laid him lifeless. 
Another and another he destroyed, till numbers 
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overwhelmed the terrible youth and bound fast 
his hands. Speedily and noiselessly with him in 
their midst, they retraced the mountain path, 
proceeding till they halted on the brink of the 
steepest precipice in all the region. 

44 What now 1” cried one. 

44 We know not the path, and this devil hath 
slain the guide!” replied another. 

An enormous chasm yawned between them 
and the opposing rock, and the fierce Reser was 
roaring far below. But the Norse reared on the 
hills are all exoeilent leapers; and looking down, 
Yasile saw, somewhat below on the other side, a 
thrifty wild thorn bush, growing from a narrow 
fissure. As he looked, he had so loosened his 
hands that a quick wrench would free them. 
But before he could make even his purpose plain 
to himself, a stately white-plumed leader came 
stepping down the crags at hand, among the men 
who parted right and left, and marshalled him 
along his way till he confronted his prisoner. 

44 No bond of mine shalt thou feel,” said the 
deep, sweet tones that not long since had been 
sounding in Hildegarden’s ears, 44 until by thine 
own choice thou assumest them, and findest 
them then to be silken!” And bending courte¬ 
ously, he would have slipt the withes away. 

But Yasile, as the soldiers stared, suddenly 
raised his haughty hands free ere the other could 
touch them. 

44 Not to thee will I owe my life!” he cried, 
proudly, and darting forward with his impetus, 
thrusting one and another aside, and bending 
himself nearly double, Yasile bounded across 
the fearful chasm and seized the thorn tree's 
branches. 

Catching the projecting points, the twigs, the 
weeds, the very mosses, he sped rapidly down the 
shelving sides to the water's edge, for the up¬ 
lifted hand of their leader, flashing like the sun 
on the hillcrest's snow, had staid the hurtling 
showers of arrows that would have pursued, and 
was lost to sight in one of the many caverns hol¬ 
lowed by the action of jthe water. A cheer of 
admiration followed his reckless deed, and then 
the band marched on, with Gervase their com¬ 
mander and king, to the valleys beyond the 
Reser. 


When Hildegarden reached the tower after 
this eventful morning, Osric looked up from the 
melting contents of a crucible. 

44 Hildegarden,” said he, 44 take yonder key 
and open the brass closet. Though thou hast 
never entered it, henceforth it is thine.” 

And she obeyed. Unclosing with difficulty 
the brass-studded door, Hildegarden entered the 
formerly forbidden precincts. To a maiden 
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whose garments had been as rustic as her com¬ 
peers', the variety of apparel now presented, was 
dazzling. Here, thrown from beam to beam, 
was a whole web of stiff doth of gold; yonder, 
tossed in a careless heap an unwrinkled tissue of 
richest shades that looked as if a breath could 
dissolve them. Priceless jewels lay, in rusty 
settings, within open caskets and among gay 
bunches of ostrich plumes, and silks and velvets, 
and finely-wrought cloths were folded hither and 
thither over the backs of the thronelike chairs. 
A freak seized HUdegarden to indue herself in 
some of this sumptuous finery, and first comb¬ 
ing up her fine black hair beneath strings of ivory 
medallions, she put on a robe of the thick white 
Persian silk, over whose snowy surface soft, 
creamlike flowers swam up and curdled in fine 
gold, then an ermine mantle across her shoulders, 
and ran to Osric. 

" O, my God!” said he, turning once away 
and coming back, “why of all robes choose 
thatl Thus—thus—thus I saw her last!” 

" Saw whom ?" asked Hildeg&rden. 

"Thy mother” 

" Poor Osric. Didst thou then love her so V 9 

" Ay," he answered, moodily, and regardless 
of her caress. " Question me no more!" 

Wrapt in himself, for a time he walked the 
floor, then he came back, and once more sur¬ 
veyed her, smiling, as half caressingly he tonched 
the heavy folds that fell about her. 

"To-day," said he, "I find ft fit to re¬ 
veal to thee what thon hast never guessed. 
Too yonng wert thou when I brought thee here, 
to remember our flight from splendor to squalor, 
and thou knowest too little of the land’s history 
to judge how thy father erred. Yet I, child, was 
the king. Thou art my heir. Whoever weds 
thee will reconcile all rival claims, and establish 
his throne firmly. That never shall be Gervase. 
Of him no more shaft thon see. Yasile only 
shalt thon espouse. The crown of Norway was 
my right. I am thy father! Thy mother was— 
Giuletta.” He turned and paused; bat in a mo¬ 
ment he resumed, sternly, " That crown, I say, 
was my right. Thou shalt wed Yasile! Thon 
shalt wear it!" 

As much sadden intensity as was written on 
her father's face, so much determination to op¬ 
pose was on Hildegarden’s, but silently she left 
him. That day was a sad one to HSldegarden. 
Her new rank weighed upon her. Could it be 
possible that for that—for that alone—Gervase 
songht her hand ? To insure his throne ? No, 
no! twice no !—falsehood was impossible with 
Gervase. He was as much the soul of truth as 
if he carried the spear of Ithuriel, and he had 
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said that he loved her, had sworn it. Still dad 
in her unaccustomed silks, she went roving dut 
of the hateful air of the tower, and wandered 
among the shades of the forest, till the gathering 
darkness and all the nightside noises of the 
world awoke her from her reverie, and she hast¬ 
ened back. Usually so fearless, to night the 
sadness in her soul made her timorous; every 
leaf that ruBtled, shot its tremor across to her; 
every bird that chirped, seemed some approach¬ 
ing foe ; and when 1he wind, swelling in the 
great firs, swept up a wild crescendo, she could 
not believe but that she heard the fearful roar of 
wild beasts. Suddenly a footstep fell among the 
last year's fallen leaves, a bold free footstep, and 
then dimly a form loomed beside her, and an 
arfl^gs thrown about her waist At the same 
momfit a voice whispered in her ear—Yasile's 
voice: 

"Now, now, Hildeg&rden, thon art mine. 
Now no other can help thee! Thon goest with 
me; and never will I release thee, prond girl, till 
thon wearest the name of my wife!” 

" Unhand me, Vasile!” she cried, in indig¬ 
nant pain. " Unhand me, or before heaven this 
little dagger of mine shall find its baptism !" 

In an instant, the other hand of the lawless 
lover had reached forward and wrenched the 
deadly bauble away. # 

“ Thou art utterly in my power," he said. 
" Shriek if thon wilt, there are none to hear, and 
Osric sanctions me. If thou never wilt yield to 
entreaty and to prayer, and to passion, 0, Hilde- 
garden, thou shalt yield to force!" 

While he spoke, a dozen torches flashed up in 
the gloomy heart of the forest and approached 
them. Cries were of no use, she was indeed at 
his mercy. 

" Thou hast surely the power to constrain 
me," 6he replied, looking undauntedly into the 
bold man's eyes, " bnt never, never, never will I 
yield my soul!" 

"We shall see. Sweet love of mine, be 
kinder now, that I may be kinder hereafter. 
There cometh the priest Kneel, Hildegarden, 
kneel at our wild altar, and here in the presence 
of the night pnd the forest, become my bride." 

" I will never kneel!" she cried. 

“Hushl" he whispered; and with his arm 
about her, he bent her to the ground. 

Suddenly her sobs ceased, all sound became 
impossible to her—all expression—she heard the 
solemn words of the church repeated above her; 
in vain she endeavored to protest, the words re- 
frised to be articulated; she heard Yasile's re¬ 
sponses, and then another voice—Osric’s—her 
father assenting in her place; then came the 
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benediction, and Vasile lifted her once more In 
his arms. 

41 Thou art my wife/'- he said, with an almost 
savage passion, 44 now let the king Gervase help 
thee if he can ! Woo thee if he dare! Hilde- 
garden, Hildegarden, if I did not worship, I 
should hate thee 1” 

There was little time for the congratulations of 
the wild witnesses, when Vasile's great horse 
was brought him. Still grasping her, he 
mounted, and disposed her before him, and then, 
with bat the least delay, all likewise following, 
Hildegarden in Vasile's arms, her father gallop¬ 
ing at her side, rode far into the night and the 
darkness. But little did she reck why or whither, 
for a blessed unconsciousness had already tqapt 
her in its swathing kindness. When Hildegar¬ 
den awoke from her swoon, the train was yet in 
motion; but before she had lifted her heavy lids, 
Vasile’s horse stood still. It was already day; 
the others of the band had vanished; her fother 
and Vasile, who held her, were all she saw. 
Osric dismounted, and held his arms upward. 
A moment, and Vasile dropt her therein. 

“ Farewell, my bride,” he said, with half a 
laugh. 44 These troublous possessions of mine 
demand my absence from thee. A few weeks 
fpnger art thon free from my hated presence; 
but then, Hildegarden—but then shaft thou learn 
to love it!” With the words he was away. 

The place selected for Hfldegarden’s conceal¬ 
ment was a cottage on one of those islands in the 
sweet placid lakes of southern Norway, that 
when the summer is upon them are bowers of 
greenery. Pale and wretched, and devising a 
thousand plans of escape, all futile and in vain, 
here Hildegarden waited; and scarcely did her 
father allow her out of his sight. If she eonld 
bat divert Osric’s vigilant eye! If she eonld 
but get word to Gervase! Yet why 1 yet why 1 
she asked herself. O, wretched girl, she was the 
wife of Vasile! As the weeks rolled by, she 
became paler, more listless, completely weighed 
down with an ineffable sadness. To enliven her, 
Osric had recourse to a thousand arts, for if am¬ 
bition again bound him, and if he believed that 
with Vasile king, and Hildegarflfcn queen, his 
counsels would again rale the nation, still there 
was left in the rough breast some tenderness for 
his child. Masquers, and minfers, and jesters 
came to that flower-veiled cottage at his bidding, 
for Osric bad wealth at command that none knew 
of, and they vainly strove to excite his daughter’s 
smiles; and then the harp, the flute, and the viol, 
with every evening awoke the summer night’s 
enchantment.* 

Six weeks had passed, and one night ^ilde- 


garden sat alone, weary and worn, and listened 
to a flute bubbling among the roses of the hedge. 
Suddenly, as she listened, another pipe, sweeter, 
richer, fuller, clearer, from the lake-shore below, 
took np the burden, ascending in quick minor 
half-notes, and prolonging the melody till the 
very cliff seemed to drip with it as with morning 
dew. 

44 It is some new trick to make melancholy 
pleasure,” she thought, at first; but with the 
next breath her ear recognised something that 
others did not bear. 

Her very soul trembled within her; she rose 
languidly, and wandered down the garden to 
the foot of the cliff, and stood on the little pebbly 
beach, for the first few seconds not daring to 
look np lett her hope should prove a miserable 
heartbreaking delusion. When she raised her 
eyes, the ronnd, yellow rising moon, re fl ec t ing 
itself in the pave of the lake, half dazzled her, 
and then she caught the shadow of some athletic 
boatman who had ceased playing on his pipe, 
and stood listening to the echo. Hildegarden 
sprang into his arms. 

“ My own, my dearest love!” he said. 

“ 0,1 thought never to see thee, again,” she 
murmured in the ear of this man whom the 
Scandinavians almost deified. “ How didst thon 
find me 1” 

"Thouwerta magnet, and drew me hither 
without will of mine. Now thon shaft never 
leave me!” he replied. 

44 Now 1 Now ?” said Hildegarden, lifting 
her hands bewilderingly to her head. 44 0, I 
had forgotten—Gervase, Gervase, I am the wife 
of Vasile!” 

But for from recoiling in horror, Gervase still 
clasped her. 

44 Thou art the wife of no Vasile!” said he. 
44 A forced ceremony, in which thon didst utter 
no response, binds thee to nothing. Thon art 
yet the maiden, Hildegarden, and hast a right to 
receive thy lover's kisses, or there Ib no law in all 
my kingdom!” 

44 Is it true? Is it true 1” she cried. 44 Am I 
not his?” 

44 Thon’rt not, and never shall be. Darling, 
darling, what thou hast suffered in the thought! 
I should have come to thee before, but these 
troublous nights and days forbade.” 

u Ah,” sighed she, 44 when will the end come 
to these wars ? When shall we be at rest ?” 

44 Soon, now. The blades of the harvest will 
wave above Vasile or Gervase.” 

41 Not tbee, not thee!” she cried, crouching to 
the ground in sudden grief, and hiding her pas¬ 
sionate tears in her hands. 
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“ God knows/ 1 he said. '* He will dispose. 
We can trust him, Hildegarden." 

“ That indeed/' said the haroh voice of Osric, 
approaching hastily and motioning Hildegarden 
away. 

“ Thou hast no right to separate thy daughter 
from me/' said Gervase. “Thou skalt not! 
Stay here, Hildegarden, here in thy natural 
resting-place." 

“ Let my daughter choose/’ said the old man. 
“ Child, wilt leave thy father alone, and follow 
this lover 7 Wilt thou add to the sorrows that 
made my hair gray 7 Come, thy father begs 
thee!" And he knelt down on the sand before her. 

Hildegarden hesitated, then sprung from her 
lover, and throwing her arms about her father’s 
neck, she said: 

“ Thou hast been father and mother both. I 
will never leave thee." 

The old man rose with his treasure. “ ‘ Shalt/ 
my Lord Gervase the king is an uncertain word 
to interpose between parent and child. She is 
mine now," he said. 

11 Osric/’ then asked Gervase, “ on what terms 
shall thy child be mine 1" 

“ On none. She is wedded to Vasile." 

“ And what sayeet thon, Hildegarden 7" 

“ I am not wedded to Vasile. I will never 
wed other than thee." 

“ Child!" cried the angry father. 

“ I stay and wait on thee, father, alway. I 
can promise no more." 

“ Dearest Hildegarden!" cried the lover. 

" And my hopes, my pride, my ambition!" ex¬ 
claimed Osric, his face swollen with purple 
veins. “ My crown! Have I taught, nurtured, 
given thee life itself, for this 7 Oat, serpent I" 

It was Hildegarden’s turn to kneel, holding 
her hands beseechingly to her father. 

“ Wilt thou retract, and pronounce thyself the 
wife of Vasile 7” he demanded, ominously. 

“ O, I cannot, I cannot 1" 

The old man raised his arm to strike her, but 
it fell powerless, the words he would have spoken 
remained unuttered, and a crimson stream 
trickled from his lips. Gervase sprang to sup¬ 
port him. 

“ Listen, my liege," said he, then, as soon as 
Osric could understand him. “ The day but one 
from to-morrow, and the fate of Norway will be 
decided. Grant that whoso on that day be vic¬ 
tor, he shall espouse Hildegarden 7" 

There was a brief struggle in his will, before 
the old man bowed. 

“ Thou swearest it 7" 

The old man clasped the cross that hung from 
Hildegarden’s throat, and again bowed assent, 
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and Gervase taking him in his arms bore him up 
the cliff to the cottage, while the weeping Hilde¬ 
garden followed. 

When they had entirely disappeared, a tall, 
slight man stood up, trampling the long rank 
reeds, and came out upon the sand. His face 
was haggard with distress, arid his eyes unnat¬ 
urally large and sunk in darkness. Leaning 
back against the laud, cold stone, he repeated: 

“No other than him—than him! O, little 
Hildegarden, what carest thou for broken hearts 7 
On that day he will conquer!" And throwing 
himself on the shore, he wept long and bitterly. 

The rising wind at last sent the waves gurg¬ 
ling up the shells at his foet, and standing up 
sadly, he went away. 

The morrow came, and with it Vasile, having 
again reached his strongholds in all the deter¬ 
mination of despair, prepared his plan of battle. 
The morrow came, and with it Osric and Hilde¬ 
garden re-entered the old tower by the seaooast 
The morrow passed, and in the dead of night 
Osric called up his daughter. 

“ Rise," said he, “ and array thyself to receive 
thine ancestral crown. For, win it who will, 
thou shalt wear it!" And ere long she joined 
him. “ Hast thou betrayed Vasile’s plan to thy 
base lover 7 Hast thou told him that yestenty 
Vasile left his army for the night, to cross the 
hills and send on the barons from thence 7 Hast 
thou told Gervase 7" 

“ I could not tell him, for I did not know it." 

“ Come, then," said her father. “ To-day de¬ 
cides more fates than thine." 

They mounted at the door, and Hildegarden 
swiftly followed where Osric preceded her with 
practised skill. Now and then die tramp as of a 
distant army among the rocks, echoed back to 
them in the darkness, and still the twain rode on. 
From midnight till past sunrise they proceeded, 
and paused high up, but on the downward slope 
of a long green hill. At its foot, the Reser, 
broad and deewran clearly on, and beyond it in 
the bosky fieMpas pitched the camp of Vasile. 

“ Vasile is absent, in vain urging on those 
pestilent barons behind the hills," said Osric. 

“ Yet he shoujj' be here now. What is it that 
delays him 7 Some peasant’s pretty face, I’ll 
dare be swJp. Wt him hasten; ere noon the 
strife will be no# God grant Vasile a speedy 
return!" 

But she answered firmly, “ God grant Gervase 
the victory!" and the old man abruptly left her. 

Perhaps be could not endure that she shoald 
witness his suspense; perhaps like an old war- 
horse he snuffed the battle from afar, and deter- 
mined^or a moment to djfect it 
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Dismounting, HUdegarden threw herself on 
the sod, and in spite of her anxiety, and before 
she was herself aware, her weary eyes had closed 
in sleep. She had slept long, but it seemed to 
her that she had scarcely lost herself, ore loud 
shouts from the distant army, pealing trumpets, 
neighing steeds and clashing arms, waking her, 
caused the very ground to tremble. The plain 
below was in confusion, the tents were struck, 
the forces scattered, and without competent lead¬ 
ers, the whole army of outlaws was in disorder. 
It was evident that, surprised in Vasile’s absence, 
they knew not what to do, and Osric rallied 
them in rain, for the battalions of Gervase 
pouring in compact files over the opposite hills, 
and forming a formidable front, were steadily 
and unbrokenly advancing. Here and there 
alone a captain rode along the lines, rousing the 
panic-stricken soldiers to action, and collecting 
the army into shape. 

Moving from the van of the royal hosts, ranks 
of sturdy archers came forward and picketed the 
fiSld, and kneeling, one above another, till the 
last rank stood upright, the charge sounded, the 
crossbows twanged, and a shower of arrows, 
darkening the air, wrought wretched havoc 
among the rebellious forces. Again and again, 
till the quivers were emptied, the archer's shot, 
then pulling up the stakes, they fell back upon 
the main body, and with a wild shout the whole 
army started at a run and closed. In all the sea 
of carnage that poured below, Hildegarden could 
see the white plume of Gervase swim like a 
foam flake; could almost see, she fancied, his 
separate swordflash. Once, indeed, she lost him, 
and springing to her feet, with a suspended heart¬ 
beat, she shaded her eyes by her hand, and 
searched eagerly till she found it. Fiercely the 
battle raged, and her unpractised eyes could tell 
nothing of the probabilities. Calling her pony, J 
she stood with one arm around his neck, looking 
at the fight, when the sound of quick-clanging 
galloping hoofs grew audible, a great coal-black 
horse, covered with foam, dashed down the hill 
from above, while Yasile, turning in the saddle, 
cried: 

"Hildegarden, Hildegarden, Iamlost!” and 
plunged downward. . 

Fording the rushing river, he^alloped into the 
camp, and Hildegarden, straining her Sight, only 
saw him disappear in the melee. Then the bands 
that fought beneath his banner rallied and gath¬ 
ered round the tossing standards, and the tide of 
battle a moment seemed to turn. A moment 
only, for the havoc grew wilder, the opposing 
armies twisted themselves indistinguishably to¬ 
gether, and the white plume waved in the thick- 
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est. Hildegarden covered her face and prayed 
aloud. Long, long, not daring to look again, 
she stood, and when finally she raised her eyes, 
a page was ferrying across the stream towards 
herself, and straggling broken forces were fleeing 
over the distant hills, but of which army she 
could not determine. A great fear hung over 
her heart with suffocating pressure. Why 
shonld Yasile fly in that direction? It mast 
then be only the hosts of Gervase that were 
suffering such disgraceful defeat. Should she 
then be summoned to meet the exulting prince, 
to share in his triumph, to be crowned by his 
side, to endure his caresses ? And Gervase— 
great heavens 1—what of Gervase ? 

The page ran up the bill. " Thy highness's 
father requireth thy presence on the battlo- 
plaio !" said he. 

"Who conquers?" asked Hildegarden, im¬ 
periously. 

" Yasile—" began the page. 

“ Yasile!" echoed Hildegarden with blanched 
lips. 

“ Nay, nay, lady; I was bidden silence. Ask 
me not." And guiding her down the hill, he 
seated her in the boat, and they speedily reached 
the other bank. 

Marshalling her the way through lanes 
mounded with dead and dying, over piles of 
broken weapons and heaps of mangled limbs, 
round pools of blood, the page led her to the 
spot where a small yet most noble group were 
collected. Beside a prostrate body knelt two 
living men. One of them was Osric, and as the 
other rose and extended his arms to her, with a 
wild cry she recognised Gervase. 

" Ay," said the old man, bitterly, as he took 
the dead Yasile in his arms. " I am defeated. 
I am humbled. Wed whom thou wilt! He is 
dead, and once more my hope is dead with 
him!" 

Gervase, with noble thought, took the cross 
from Hildegarden's throat, and placed it in her 
dead lover's hands. 

“ Let it shrive him," said he. " He sleepeth 
a gentle sleep, # dear Hildegarden. Smiles de¬ 
nied to him in life, are his in death V* 

As he lay, his noble length upon the ground, 
his broken sword flung far away, and ghastly 
wonnds gashed deep across his breast, from Va¬ 
sile’s beautiful pale face all the agony had van- 
ished, the stern look of the battle, the treachery, 
the hate, the despair and the misery. What 
heeded he ffte lover's pitying yet rejoicing above 
him ? He was at rest. 

Yet noble was the rest on Gervase’s brow—the 
rest of victory—and as he turned, one arm on 
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Hildegarden’s shoulder, the shout that roes from 
the hearts of that great army scattered every¬ 
where around, attested it. Ere the sound died, 
a cluster drew near from the tents, and in their 
midst on crimson cushions was borne a circlet of 
flashing gems, the diamond, the ruby and the 
emerald married there in triple biasing. Raising 
it in the sight of all as if for the blessing of 
Heaven, Gervase drop! it on Hildegarden's head, 
while the first large drops of a mountain shower 
fell on it for chrism, and again the loyal cry 
arose; bat this time it was : 

“ Long live Hildegarden, the Qneen of 
Norway!” 


POWER OP GENTLENESS. 

No bad man is ever brought to repentance by 
angry words; by bitter, scornful reproaches. He 
fortifies himself against reproof, and hnrls back 
foul charges in the face of his accuser. Yet 
guilty and hardened as he seems, he has a heart 
in his bosom, and may be melted to tears by a 

§ entle voice. Whoso, therefore, can restrain his 
isposition to blame and find fault, and can 
bring himself down to a fallen brother, will soon 
find a way to better feelings within Pity and 
patience are the two keys which unlock the hu¬ 
man heart. They who have been successful la¬ 
borers among the poor and vicious, have been the 
most forbearing. Said the celebrated St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul, “ If it has pleased God to employ 
the most miserable of men for the conversion of 
some souls, they have themselves confessed that 
it was by the patience and sympathy which they 
had for them. Even the convicts, among whom 
I have lived, can be gained in no other way. 
When I have kissed their chains, and showed 
compassion for their distress, and keen sensibility 
for their disgrace—then have they listened to me, 
then have they given glory to God, and placed 
themselves in the way of salvation .”—New York 
Evangelist. 


TREES. 

There is much sentiment about a tree. Oue 
comes to love such a creation almost before 
thinking of it A child loves the elm or the oak, 
or. the maple beneath which he plays, and all his 
after years ar$ streaked and inlaid with most de¬ 
licious memories of his little experiences in that 
sacred shade. We soon pereonify a tree that 
stands before the door, or near the window, and 
invest its trunks and boughs, and spray, with all 
the attributes of the living heart. A home that 
is not set off with fine trees—to say nothing of 
shrubbery, and vines, and hedge growth—is bat 
a bald affair; it is bat a poor repository for senti¬ 
ment and affection, and cannot be loved in the 
fat are with any of the endearments that belong 
to a spot altogether lovely. Plant trees over bare 
places, and yon are a great creator indedd. 
There can be no gram added to a borne tike those 
that dwell within their umbrageous shefeer. He 
who has not learned to love a tree, and love it as 
a personal friend, is not yet very fer advanced in 
the march of life. There is a great deal to be 
dona for his education ^—Rural New Yorker. 
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MEA8LM. 

This disease prevails extensively in cities dar¬ 
ing the winter season, and will usually core it¬ 
self, if only protected against adverse influences. 
The older persons are, the less likely they ate to 
recover perfectly from this ailment, for it very 
often leaves some lifelong malady behind it The 
most hopeless forms of consumptive disease are 
often'the result of ill-conducted or badly managed 
measles. In nine cases out of ten, not a parade 
of medicine is needed. Our first advice is al¬ 
ways, and under aUsctrcumstances, send at once 
for an experienced physician. Meanwhile keep 
the patient in a cool, dry and well-aired room, 
with moderate covering, in a position where there 
will be no exposure to drafts of air. The ther¬ 
mometer should range at about sixty-five degrees 
where the bed stands, which should be moderate¬ 
ly hard, of husk, straw or curled hair. Gratify 
the instinct for cold water and lemonade. It is 
safest to keep the bed for several days after the 
rash has begun to die away. The diet should be 
light, and of an opening and cooling character. 

The main object of this article is to warn per¬ 
sons that the greatest danger is after the disap¬ 
pearance of the measles. We wonld advise that 
tor three weeks after the patient is well enough 
to leave his bed, he should not go out of the 
house, nor stand or sit for a single minute near 
an open window or door, nor wash any part of 
the person in cold water or warm, bat to wipe 
the race and hands with a warm, damp clota. 
For a good part of this time the appetite should 
not be wholly gratified; the patient should eat 
slowly of light, nutritions food. 

In one oase a little child almost entirely well 
of the measles, got to playing with its hands in 
cold water; it gradually dwindled away and 
died. All exercise should be moderate, in order 
to prevent cooling off too quickly afterward, and 
to save the danger of exposure to drafts of air, 
which, by chilling the surface, causes chronic 
diarrhoea, if it falls on the bowels; deafness for 
life, if it fells on the ear; or incurable consump¬ 
tion, if it falls on the lungs.— Dr. Hall. 


A MOTHER’S KISS. 

A day or two since a ragged and dirty-looking 
boy, fourteen years of age, pleaded guilty in the 
Superior Criminal Court to having fired a build¬ 
ing. For two years past, since the death of his 
mother, he had wandered around the streets a 
vagrant, without a home or human being to care 
for him, and he had become in every respect a 
“ bad boy.” A gentleman and a lady interested 
themselves in his behalf, and the latter took him 
one side to question him. She talked to him 
kindly, bat without making the slightest impres¬ 
sion upon his feelings; and to all she said he 
manifested the greatest indifference, until she 
asked him i£ no ope had ever kissed him. This 
simple inquiry proved too much for him, and 
bursting into tears, he replied, “ No one since my 
mother kissed me.” That one thought of his 
poor, dead mother—the only being perhaps who 
had ever spoken to him kindly before—touched 
him to bis heart, a hardened young criminal 
though he was. The little incident caused other 
tears to flow than his.— Herald. 


A Acted simplicity is refined imposture. 
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[OBXSOAl.] 

HRS. CLARKS SECRET: 

— OB,— 

ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 


BT MABT A. KEABLE8. 


▲ month's flirtation—silks, orange bade and 
a clergyman. Six weeks after his introduction 
to Laura Foss, Harry Clark made her his wife. 
“ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure," is the 
old proverb, and the bridegroom discovered bis 
case to be no exception. Before the honey moon 
was over, Mrs. Clark was gay, lovely, charming 
as ever, and yet Mrs. Clark was a myth. 

To be explicit, Mrs. Clark had a secret. This 
our discomfited Benedict discovered ere he had 
worn the matrimonial shackles a week. A secret 
—what right had she to have a secret, the nature 
of which he was as ignorant as the man in the 
moon ? No right at all—and yet she persisted 
in the error of her ways, and kept her devoted 
liege lord in a most delightful pickle from day to 
day, though we will say, however, in all justice 
to the lady she had no idea of the perturbed state 
of the aforesaid husband's mind. 

Now the facts of the case were these. Mrs. 
LAura Clark was a very beautiful woman, with 
very dark blue eyes, witching carls, and teeth 
like pearls. Always a little jealona by nature, 
Clark watched his wife with Argus eyes. Did 
Mrs. Clark look upon another of the sterner sex 1 
and if so, what right had she to do so 1 Indeed, 4 
was it not her bounden doty to dose her eyes to 
every mascnline save Harry Clark, Esq. ? Most 
certainly; and yet his beloved Laura did allow 
her eyes to wander— did speak in melodious tones 
to another—a tall, dark, heavily whiskered fol¬ 
low, whom the aforesaid Harry, larking in the 
shadow, felt a most vehement desire to introduce 
to the toe of his boot, or vice versa. 

" Remember—not a word for the world I" he 
heard her say, very softly—“it would ruin me 
forever 1" 

“ Depend on me, madam," answered the hand¬ 
some ruffian. 

“ Yes, I shall depend upon you." 

Clark trembled in his boots with rage, yea, his 
very knees knocked together in the extremity of 
his anger; moreover, he thought his wife’s voice 
was unsteady, as with some deep emotion, and 
as she turned her face so he could note its ex¬ 
pression, he was struck with its ghastly pallor. 

His first impulse was to rash frantically forth and 
demand from the guilty parties as explanation— 
second thought, howevur, prompted him to keep 


silent; besides Mr. Clark was a dainty man of 
no Herculean proportions, no match for the tall, 
handsome, military looking person who was in 
the set of receiving a yellow coin from the fair 
hand of the gentle Laura. 

“ Zounds and biases!" ejaculated Mr. Clark, 
in a muffled whisper—“gold—my gold—lil 
wager a guinea —my gold for keeping her secret." 

“ This is the last payment, yon know," he 
heard hie devoted better half ejaculate—“my 
mind is easier now. I was so afraid." 

“ Not that I would expose yon f ” 

“ Deeidedly yes—0, Doctor Merdean!” 

“Doctor, 'eh?" whispered Clark, fiercely. 
“ Doctor Merdean." 

“ Not for the world, Mrs. Clark, but—but has 
not your husband a suspicion 1" 

“ Not a breath." 

“ Hasn't he, though V* puts in Clark, in a 
furious manner. 

“ Then it's all right,” said whiskers ; “ jnst 
keep him in ignorance. Don’t open your mouth 
too widely, and—” 

“No danger of her telling it! her mouth is 
close enough on the subject, I'll warrant:" whis¬ 
pered Clark, glaring ferociously from his shadow. 

“And now good day, madam, till you need 
my services again," said the polite doctor. 

“ Which she never shall, if my name's Hd 
Clark." And yet, but a week afterwards he 
met the aforesaid doctor taking his leave from 
the front door as he (Clark) came up the steps. 

Mr. Clack kept bis own counsel—he did not 
knock the aforesaid doctor to the earth, neither 
did' he demand his business, bat be stalked brim 
fall of anger up to bis wife's room. On his way 
up he met the servant girl, who had let Doctor 
Merdean from the house, and the following dia¬ 
logue took place: 

Clack threateningly—“ Bridget." 

Bridget trembling—“Sir?" 

Clark—“ Who was that man who went out 
jnst now, and what did be want ?" 

Biddy—“A fine gintleman, yer honor, who 
gave a poor garle a quarter as he wist out, and 
may be the misthress can be afther telling ye 
better than me what he was afther within as she 
it was he saw in her own room!" 

“ Thunderation!" exclaimed the furious hus¬ 
band, and up stairs he sped. 

He found his wife reclining upon a lounge, her 
face buried in the pillow. When addressed by 
her caloric husband, she vouchsafed no reply ex¬ 
cept monftyllables now and then, and a gush of 
tears as he called her to an account for what had 
occurred. 

“ Yts, madam 1" said Mr, Clark, eloquently, 
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patting his handkerchief to his eyes, stage fash¬ 
ion-« after lavishing upon jou the wealth of 

my ardent affections, loving yoa as man never 
loved before/'—here Mr. Clark blew his nose 
violently—“ I have, after all this, madam, discov¬ 
ered-discovered—I say, I have discovered—" 

Mr. Clark hesitated. 

“ What?" came np in muffled tones from the 
pillow. 

“What, indeed?" cried onr hero, tragical¬ 
ly. " What have I discovered ? would yoa have 
me tell—would yon have me ask yonr secret ?" 

Here the tears on Mrs. Clark's part came in, 
but not a word more would she say, and Clark, 
after exhausting enough eloquence to have mov¬ 
ed a jury in a murder case, abruptly left the room, 
swearing vengeance upon the head of the unfor¬ 
tunate Merdeau. 

" I'll shoot him-*-I will," muttered the excited 
Clark. " 111 make him disgorge the fatal secret 
of my unfaitbfol Laura. O, I see it—mayhap 
he is her medical adviser—horror of horrors! 
mayhap she—is a—has been a wife—a mother— 
a—my conjectures darken! Doctor—the title is 
suggestive and ominous; she was paying him 
gold—it must have been for services , and he bade 
her good-by until his services were further need¬ 
ed. O, I see through tbe affair now." 

Now if Mr. Clark had been one of the chival¬ 
ry, he would have hunted np Doctor Merdeau, 
and ordered coffee and piatols for two; had he 
been a genuine down-carter, I have an idea he 
would have either given the gentleman a taste of 
his mind er the weight of his fists; bat he was 
neither; so be determined to see how the affair 
would end, and nursed his wrath to keep it warm. 

His wife did not appear at the tea table; a 
severe headache was the excuse, and when be 
retired he found her head wrapped in a wet towel, 
she to all appearances fast asleep. In the morn¬ 
ing she made some trivial excuse, and did not go 
down to breakfast, hut Clark had his eyes open. 
He noticed that as he descended the steps for 
“ down town," his wife was watching him from 
the window, seeming strange and pale, yet look¬ 
ing glad withal that he was going. Clark was 
not to be deceived, so he went down tbe street, 
back by the alley, in at the back gate, and brib¬ 
ing Bridget, gained his own room unknown to 
his darling. Clark felt that a crisis was approach¬ 
ing : a brace of revolvers were taken from a 
drawer, cleaned and loaded, an old sword that 
his father had carried in tbe war of lfll 2, was 
belted to his waist, and an old flint mutket of 
revolutionary glory was made ready for action; 
but somehow Clark was ill at ease, and drawing 
the bails from the revolvers, substituted peas— 


lead might—it might break the windows--ttnd— 
and so might peas, upon further consideration 
So the peas were withdrawn. Clark would be. 
on the safe side. Clark was on the safe side. 

A ring at the door, a step on the stairs, his 
wife's door flew open, and his adorable angel 
rnshed out to meet—whom? none other than 
that odious, villanoas doctor! Upon farther 
consideration Clark thought it best to pat the 
revolvers aside entirely; he really was getting 
too many irons in the fire, the musket and sword 
—but then the musket was heavy, and the sword 
rusty. Discretion was the better pan of valor, 
after all, so with only his natural arms the ag¬ 
grieved husband stole on tiptoe to the head of the 
stairs, and assuming a recumbent posture, looked 
down into the hall from whence the sound of 
voices issued. 

" Here they are," he heard the stranger (to 
him) say. “I think they will quite suit you 
now, Mu. Clark." 

14 Yes, I think so—really it was so embarrass¬ 
ing—Mr. Clark has been making quite a scene 
about your visit yesterday, so I will send hereaf¬ 
ter." Here followed a few words quite unintel¬ 
ligible to the listener, who groaned in anguish of 
spirit and of knees. 

“ Good morning, madam." 

“ Good morning, Doctor Merdeau." 

Mrs. Clark turned, and was about to trip light¬ 
ly up stairs, when her liege lord in too great haste 
to arise, stumbled and fell headlong, surprising 
his better half in quite a tangible way, and the 
j loving (?) couple were precipitated violently to 
I the floor below. Mrs. Clark screamed—Mr. 
Clark groaned. As the latter arose to his foet, 
he felt something crush beneath his heel. 

"There!" exclaimed his wife, agonizingly. 

“Whatl” 

" My teeth 1 you've broken my teCth!” 

“ Zounds! are you crazy, madam ? your teeth ?" 

" Cost a hundred dollars six months ago! 
What will Doctor Merdeau say now ?" 

"Doctor Merdeau ? False teeth, madam 1" 

Light was beginning to penetrate Mr. Clark’s 
brain, as he noted the curions ruins on the floor! 

" Well, the secret's out," cried Mrs. Clark, in 
a hurst of tears. " Doctor Merdeau is the den¬ 
tist. I broke one of the teeth yesterday, and sent 
for him to come and get them to repair them. 
Yon understand all now, Mr. Clark—leave me, 
if you want to. O dear, dear; bat they cost a 
hundred dollars, and O, how I look!" 

One gaze at his wife, and Clark fled precipi¬ 
tately up stairs. But another set of teeth was 
forth coming in due time, and to this day Mr. 
Clark is as zealous as his wife in keeping her secret. 
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9i)t florist 

“ And the sfouoiu paths of lawn sad moss, 

Which led through the garden along and across; 
Some opened at onee to the son and the breeaa, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 

Were all pared with daisies and delicate bells, 

A* frir as the fhbnkms asphodels; 

And flowerets which, drooping as day drooped too, 
Fell into partttons, white, purple and blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew.” 

Flowers. 

“ The cultivation of flowers,” say some, “ of what 
use ? It neither gives ns meat, drink nor clothing.” 
Well, supposing it does not! Shall we not turn 
our thoughts to something else besides corn and 
potatoes, and the productions of the earth which 
only keep soul and body together? Is there no 
mind to feed and delight? Shall we always be 
plodding? Will it always be the inquiiy, “What 
shall we eat, and what shall we drink, and where¬ 
withal shall we be clothed?” Mast care and busi¬ 
ness always engross the whole mind? The earth, 
the seas and skies are full of the wonder of God’s 
beautiftil creation. Shall we close our eyes, stop 
our ears, and be dumb, when there is such an end¬ 
less profusion around ns, to delight, to cheer and 
soothe us? We need not compass sea and land for 
our gratification; the means are within the reach of 
every one for innocent and healthy relaxation. It 
lies around us; it is at our foet; “it may be found 
in the garden, where, in the beginning, everything 
pleasant to the sight ” was congregated. 

Ftowav-Gardens. 

These were ever held in high estimation by per¬ 
sons of taste. Emperors and kings have been de¬ 
lighted with the expansion of flowers; and a more 
exalted personage than the highest on earth, called 
the attention of his followers to the beauty of flow¬ 
ers, when he said, “ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet 1 say unto you, that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Na¬ 
ture, iu her gay attire, unfolds a vast variety which 
ia pleasing to the human mind, and consequently 
has a tendency to tranquil Use the agitated passions, 
and exhilarate the man—nerve the imagination, 
and render all around him delightful. 

The Cultivation of Flowers. 

This is an employment adapted to every grade, 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor—and 
especially to those who have retired from the busy 
scenes of active life. Man was never made to rust 
out in idleness. A degree of exercise -is as necessa¬ 
ry for the preservation of health, both of body and 
mind, as food. And what exercise is more fit for 
him who is in the decline of life, than that of super¬ 
intending a well ordered garden ? What more en¬ 
livens the sinking mind? What more invigorates 
the feeble frame ? What is more conducive to a 
long life? 


Box-Edging far Flower-Gardens. 

Box, of all other plants, makes the neatest and 
moet beautiful edgings. This may be set in Sep¬ 
tember or October, but will require protection, as it 
is very liable to be thrown out by the frost, or win¬ 
ter-killed, without it. It may also be planted in 
the spring, and also in June; but when late planted 
will require shading and watering. To make neat 
edgings, you should get some short, bushy box, 
and let it be slipped or parted into moderately 
small slips, of not more than six or eight inches in 
length, dividing it in such a manner that each slip 
shall have more or less roots or fibres upon it, re¬ 
jecting such as are destitute for planting by them¬ 
selves. If any have long, straggling roots, they 
should be trimmed off, and the plants should be 
made pretty much of a length. 

Grass Edging. 

Grass makes a very neat edging, if kept in order; 
but it requires so much attention to keep it in Its 
place, so much edging and cutting, that we would 
not recommend it If, however, it is made use of, 
it should be obtained from a pasture or roadside, 
where it may easily be cat in stripe to suit, of three 
or more inches wide, according to fancy. The sward 
should be fine and tough, so as not to break in cut¬ 
ting and removing. The mode of laying will sug¬ 
gest itself to almost any one—the surface of the 
grass should be on a level with the earth, and but 
slightly raised above the walk. 

Other Edgings. 

Thrift, if neatly planted, makes handsome edg¬ 
ings to borders or flower-beds. This may be plant¬ 
ed as directed for box, slipping the old plants into 
small slips; setting the plants near enough to touch 
one another, forming a tolerably close row. Thyme, 
hyssop, winter savory and pinks are frequently 
used for edgings, hut they are too prone to grow 
out of ootnpass, and therefore not to be recommend¬ 
ed. Many other plants are often used for edgings, 
bat there is nothing that makes so neat and trim 
an edging as box. It is a good time to clip old bofc 
edgings in June. They should never be suffered 
to grow tall, but be kept down low. It is best to 
give some protection to box in the winter by coarse 
litter, or by throwing up a few inches of the fine 
gravel on one side, and the earth of the border on 
the other. 

Female Florists. 

The cultivation and study of flowers appears 
more suited to females than to man. They resemble 
them in their fragility, beauty and perishable na¬ 
ture. The mimosa may be likened to a pure-mind¬ 
ed and delicate woman, who shrinks even from the 
breath of contamination; and who, if assailed too 
rudely by the finger of scorn and reproach, will 
wither and die from the shock. 
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ttmruras matters. 

An e xtr aordinary and fatal Experiment. 

Emery Loll, 17 years of age, son of Mr. James 
Lull, of Pittsfield, came to his death, lately, uoder 
the following singular circumstances:—After he 
had retired to bed with his grandfather, he com¬ 
plained of being unwell, and after being questioned, 
confessed that he had swallowed ten stones, eight 
leaden bullets and a metal button. After this con- j 
fossion, the grandfather got up and informed the 
boy’s father of wbat had been done, who, being 
something of a doctor, told his son, with tears in 
his eyes, that the best he could do was to prepare 
his mind for death, for if he had done wbat he had 
said, no earthly power could save him. It is not 
known how large the stones were that he swallow¬ 
ed, but one found in his jacket was as large as a 
walnut. The reason the boy gave for swallowing 
the stones was, because he wanted to do what a 
humbug showman pretended to do at a cattle fair, 
i. e., eat stones. It appears that the boy did really 
suppose that the man lived on stones, as he pre¬ 
tended, and, as he said, thought he could do the 
same. 

An old Bottler. 

In excavating an old well on the farm of Mr. 
Jessie Nickerson, in North Chatham, recently, says 
the Barnstable Patriot, a bed of oyster shells was 
found at the depth of several feet from the surfhee, 
and among them a Kve oj/Ner / As the well was 
filled up some seventy-five years since, and has 
never before been excavated, this oyster must have 
reached the ripe old age of eighty years or more! 

Gortons Surgical Fast. 

A singular case is noted in the Caise hospital 
among the wounded at Belmont. One man was 
shot in the right leg and had to have it amputated. 
Sympathetic action at onee took place in the other 
limb, and at precisely the same spot where the 
knifo had severed its fellow, a similar pain was folt. 
So severe did this become, that the leg is bandaged 
and treated as if itself wounded., 

Bagaoity of Mioe. 

It is meationed as a curious circumstance, in con¬ 
nection with the recent fall of a large tenement 
house in Edinburgh, Scotland, the particulars of 
which have been published/that, although the 
building had previously been infested with mice, 
for five or six days befoiwflhe accident not a single 
mouse had been seen or heard. 

A Centenarian. 

There is now living ift Paris a venerable centen¬ 
arian .named M. Ignaca Gal lot, who was bon at 
Yillars St. Marcellin (Haute-Marne), in 1768. He 
served twenty-two yeafs in the army, took part m 
many battles, and was present at tha disastrous re¬ 
treat from Moscow. 


Strange Physical Malformation. 

There was recently living, m a remote district in 
Sutherlandshire, a youth, aged 17 years, who, from 
extraordinary physical deformities, is considered 
one of the greatest living wonders in Scotland. 
Both his arms are entirely powerless, and issue 
from the back. Below the wrists they are reversed, 
and the fingers are completely stiff—in fact, im¬ 
movable. The position of his feet is indescribable, 
their deformation is so extraordinary. Below the 
knee the bone appears to be twisted like a screw, 
and his legs resemble the arm of a grown-up per¬ 
son. The ankle, the heel, and the toes are reversed, 
and the feet are flat£ He. has never used shoes, and 
the only way bv which he can convey anything to 
his mouth is by the toes of his right foot. He can 
put on and off his clothing in the same way, use a 
knife well, and cut a stick, or hold any other light 
instrument betwixt his toes. 

Extr aordinary Tale. 

A child was deposited twenty-seven yean ago at 
the Foundling Hospital, at Brussels, having a flower 
tattooed on its arm. It was of the female sex, and 
was brought up by a countrywoman, paid by the 
Philanthropic Society. The infant became a young 
woman, and little is known of her career for some 
time, except that she had been in service for about 
ten years. Now comes the wonderful part of the 
story. An English family claims the paternity of 
the child, and a strict search is set on foot, which 
results in the future rich heiress being found in a 
most wretched place, in company with four soldiers, 
and she herself reduced to the very' last degree of 
debauchery. 

A Man dialooatea his Shoulder while asleep. 

A Mr. Jacobs, of Canaan, Me., while dreaming 
one night, lately, that he was endeavoring to stop 
a flock of sheep, awoke in great pain to find his 
•boulder dislocated. Just what caused the disloca¬ 
tion is not known; but the dream was caused, no 
doubt, by the pain from the shoulder, and was at 
the moment of waking. It is a feet generally ad¬ 
mitted now, we believe by scientific men, that the 
very miss or circumstance which awakens persons 
will often cause them to dream of events which 
would require month* or evep years to experience. 

Curious. t , 

A correspondent of the Indiana Messenger states 
that while Mr. William G dm on a, of Armstrong 
township, was hauling pumpkins from a field, he 
discovered q land turtle Held by one leg between a 
pumpkin and a stone, where it had been caught by 
the rapid growth of the former. The turtle had 
been held so long that the pmnpkin had grown over 
it, and shaped a portion of the shell on its surface. 
When the vegetable was removed the prisoner was 
released from his confinement, and immediately 
travelled for other quarters. 
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Walking on the Water. 

A new invention, enabling soldiers to walk on 
the water, loading and firing, is said to have been 
made in France. It consists of a pair of India rub¬ 
ber boots and trowsers, all of one piece, which are 
filled with air a little below the waist, and heavily 
weighed at the feet. With these trowsers on, a de¬ 
tachment has frequently crossed the lake of Vin¬ 
cennes, where the water is fifteen feet deep, firing 
their muskets and loading as they went. The men 
sink about two feet, the water barely reaching the 
top of their thighs, and appear not to have any 
difficulty in keeping their balance and moving 
along. Bridges will be useless when soldiers be¬ 
come amphibious'. 

Pulse of Animals. 

According to experiments made in Paris, the 
pulse of a lion beats forty times a minute; that of a 
tiger, ninety-six times; of a tapir, forty-four times; 
of a horse, forty times; of a wolf, forty-five times; 
of a fox, forty-three times; of a bear, thirty-eight 
times; of a monkey, forty-eight times; of an eagle, 
one hundred and sixtj* times. It was impossible to 
determine the beatings of the elephant’s pulse. A 
butterfly, however, it was discovered, experienced 
sixty heart pulsations in a minute. 

A Contraband. 

The latest dodge i^ repGrt^d by the Pawtucket 
Gazette. Some Irishwomen searched the market 
for a very large chicken, and on being shown one, 
asked if it would hold a pint-flask. The dealer 
thought it would, and the flask being produced, he 
satisfied them Chat it would. That was the chicken 
they wanted. The women finally admitted that 
they were going to oook the chicken, place the 
flask, after filling it with. brandy, ixu^de of it for 


stuffing, and se^d it, to camp. 


Ancient Relics. 




The dredging jnetShines ewpk^ed in lowering 
the bed of the Sdne at Lyons, Franec^J^ve brought 
up nearly onettheatsand coins and medafc,4he ear¬ 
liest being bronze, and* bearing the heads of\Iulius 
Caesar and sorrie of the first Roman etnperors. Many 
also belong to the reigns of Louis IX., Louis XII., 
Charles IX. anJ^Henry IV. Among the silver 
coins found were spiral six livre pieces of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV. pearly all have been pur¬ 
chased by amateurs. \ 

- N, 

Remarkable. 

A young girl of Buffalo owned a moa$-rose, of 
which she was very tender. She went awdJHrom 
home on a visit, leaving it with her mother, 
bloomed on the girl’s seventeenth birthday, and as 
her mother sat watching it a single leaf fell from 
its heart. The news came immediately that the 
girl had died suddenly, from diptheria, on the day 
and minute that the rose-leaf fell. Was it an ad* 
monition ? 


One of the Epitaphs. 

The following epitaph is copied verbatim from a 
headstone in a graveyard near Philadelphia: 

In memory of 
Hknry Wang 
Son of his Father and Mother 
John and Maria Wang 
Died Dec 31st 1829 
Aged i Hour. 

“ The first deposit in this Yard 
A Short lived joy 
was our little Boy 
He has gone on high 
So don’t you cry.” 

The Pins. 

Pins were worth a dollar a paper in 1812, and 
very poor at that. Then it took fourteen processes 
to make a pin; now only one machine, which fin¬ 
ishes and sticks them into the paper. Saving pins, 
a half century ago, Was as important as saving 
cents; and hence the habit then formed sticks to 
many elderly gentlemen, whose coat sleeves are 
ornamented with rows of them rescued from loss. 
Then it was that “ pin-money ” had a significance, 
but now the cost of pins is not a twentieth part as 
great as the cost of perfumery. It is estimated that 
from seven to ten tons of pins are made in thfe 
United States each week. 

A Dog Story. 

The Sonora Democrat i9 responsible for the fol¬ 
lowing story:—A gentleman from one of the West¬ 
ern States brought to California a fine large speci¬ 
men of the Newfoundland breed, coming by way of 
the plains. A tew months after his arrival, being 
compelled to return on business, and intending to 
go by water, he gave his dog to a friend, and went 
to San Francisco to take passage to New York. In 
a few days after his departure the animal was miss¬ 
ing. It is said the poor brute actually crossed the 
plains alone, and reached his home within a week 
of his master’s arrival, much jaded and reduced in 
form by his long journey. 

A curious old Man. 

An eccentric old gentleman died suddenly of 
apoplexy in the Tuileries garden, in Paris, the other 
day. In his will he provided that after death his 
face was to be coated over with pitch, his mouth 
and nostrils hermetically sealed, and an incision 
made in his heart. He left a little fortune of j£600 
a year. His monomania was the fear of coming to 
life again after interment. 

Singular. 

A cu ff belonging to Mr. Faxton Chaffee, of Kil- 
lingly^Ct., has been troubled for some time with a 
mysterious swelling on the neck. Last week her 
owner extracted therefrom a large darning-needle, 
which the animal is supposed to have swallowed 
with her food. 

1 r M 
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filp fionsttmCt. 

Flour PaaoakM. 

Take a pint of thick milk, or a quart of soar; to 
the thick, add a pint of sweet milk, a little salt, a 
teaspoonful of saleratus, and dour to make a batter. 
The thinner the batter, if baked well, the more ten¬ 
der they will be. Half a teacup of cream improves 
them. Butter while hot, and serve with sugar, 
honey, or maple molasses. For a common sauce, 
take ateacnp of cream, a spoon Ail of sugar, and half 
a teaspoon of ginger. It is a delightful way of eat¬ 
ing them. 

Demon Fie. 

Boil six fresh lemons in water until a straw will 
penetrate the skin; then take them out: chop them 
fine, and take out the seeds; to a pound of light 
brown sugar put a teacup of water; let it boil, 
skimming it clear until it is a nice syrup; then put 
in the lemon, and set it to oool; cover a shallow 
plate with pie paste; put in the lemon, spread out 
to nearly the edge; oover with a paste; cut a slit m 
the centre, and bake. 

Directions tor Puddings. 

Puddings should be boiled in tin forms, rubbed 
over on the inside with butter; or in muslin bags, 
which should be dipped into boiling water, and 
then be rubbed over on the inside with flour. A 
small pail will answer, with a cloth tied over ft. If 
boiled in a tin form, do not let the water reach the 
top of ft. If in a bag, ft must be turned frequently. 

Damon Pudding. 

Take the yolks of ten eggs, a half pound of sugar, 
six ounces of butter, four tabTespoonsAil of wine, 
four of cream, two of rosewater, two crackers 
pounded very fine, the peel of three lemons grated, 
and the juice of two. Bake in a crust 

Fssoh Pie. 

Peaches for pie may be ripe, bat not toft; pare 
them, cnt them up, and finish as common for apple 
pies. Unripe peaches may be pared and stewed 
aa is usual for apple tart, and baked in apis or tact 

Com Staroh Fie. 

To one quart of milk put two tableapoonsful of 
corn starch and two eggs. Sweeten, salt and sea¬ 
son to the taste. Line a pie-plate with crust, and 
bake as custard. 

Onion Soup. 

In two quarts of weak mutton broth slice two 
turnips and as many carrots; strain it. Fiy six 
onions cut in slices; when browned, add them to 
the broth; simmer three hours; skim and serve. 

Demon Tart. 

Make as directed for pie, and instead of a top- 
crust, roll out the paste, cut it in strips, and lay it 
across, and bake. 


Boiled Ham. 

Hams, if very dirty, should be soaked about 
twelve hours, then wrapped in a clean cloth, and 
laid upon stone flags for two days, the cloth being 
kept moistened with clean soft water; this will ren¬ 
der it tender when cooked; let it be thoroughly 
scraped and cleaned, and placed in the copper, 
which in small families will be found the most con¬ 
venient mode of cooking it; they should be put in 
sufficient water to cover them, which water, when 
the ham is cooked, will be found of the greatest 
service in making stock for soups; the time it will 
require to boil will depend upon the weight of the 
ham—a small one three hours and a half, which 
may progress according to the weight to six hours; 
when it is done remove the skin, if possible, without 
breaking it—it prevents the ham when cold becom¬ 
ing dry; spread over the bam bread raspings. 

Bel Soup. 

Take any number of pounds of eels, according to 
the quantity required; add two-thirds water, if 
about three or four pounds of eels, add one onion, a 
small quantity of mace, a little pepper whole, sweet 
herbs, a crust of the top side of bread; cover down 
close; stew till the fish separates; strain. Toast 
slices of bread deep brown, but not to burn; cut 
into triangular pieces or squares a piece of carrot 
two inches long, cut into four slices lengthwise; put 
into a tureen with the toast, pour the soup on; boil¬ 
ing cream may be added, thickened with a little 
flour, but it should be rich enough without it. 

Clam 8oup. 

Fifty large or one hundred small clams will be 
sufficient In removing them from the Shell, care¬ 
fully preserve the liquor, which should be strained, 
and to ft add a quart of milk and Water each; if 
the clams are large, cnt each in two, and put them 
into it; set them over a moderate fire until the 
dams are tender (about one hour); skim it dear; 
put to it half a pound of soda crackers, broken 
email, or half a pound of butter cracker*, rolled 
fine; cover the pot for ten ihiputes; then add quar¬ 
ter of a pound of sweet butter, 4 and serve hot 

Minoe Pies. , , 

One pound of lean beef, txpled tender and chop¬ 
ped fine; one pound of beef suet; a half pound of 
apples,chopped; two poundsjbf currants; one pound 
of raisins, seeded and Chopped; a quarter of a 
pound of dtron. Add sugar, salt, nutmeg, mace, 
doves, wine and brandy to your taste. 

Cement tor Bottle* or Jars. 

Take equal parts of resin and brfokdust pounded 
fine, a lump of bediwax, stew them together and 
keep In an old tin, melting ft wbe* you want to 
seal yeur bo tt le* or jam. 

Broiled Pigeon*. 

Split the backs; season them highly; lay them 
over a dear, brisk fire; serve with mushroom sauce. 
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Corn Meal Pudding. 

Let two quarts of water come to a boil; then add 
a tablespoonful of salt; take off the light scum from 
the top; have sweet, fresh yellow or white corn 
meal; stir it in gradually and thoroughly until it is 
as thick as you can stir easily, or until the stick 
will stand in it; stir it a while longer; let the fire 
be gentle; when it is done enough, it will bubble or 
puff up; turn it into a deep basin; this is eaten cold 
or hot, with milk or with butter, and syrup or 
sugar, or with meat and gravy, the same as pota 
toes or rice. When cold, it may be cut into slices 
and fried. 

Boiled Apple Pudding. 

Make a batter with two well beaten eggs and a 
pint and a half of milk, with a pint of wheat flour; 
beat until smooth and light; pare, quarter and core 
five or six large tender tart apples, and stir them 
into the batter, with a teaspoonful of salt; tie it in a 
pudding-bag, and boil for two hours. Turn it out 
on a dish, and serve with sugar, butter and nutmeg 
sauce. Huckleberries, cranberries, or other fruit 
may be thus used, instead of apples. 

To know good Flour. 

When flour is genuine, or of the best kind, it 
holds together in a mass when squeezed by the 
hand, and shows the impression of the fingers, and 
even of the marks of the skin, much longer than 
when it is bad or adulterated; and the dough made 
with it is very gluev, ductile and elastic, easy to be 
kneaded, and which may be elongated, flattened, 
and drawn in every direction without breaking. 

Oyster Soup. 

Mix three pints each of milk and water. Half a 
pound of butter crackers, or soda biscuit (rolled 
fine) should be added with a pint of oysters (chop¬ 
ped fine), when the milk and water comes to a boil. 
Let it boil until the flavor of the oysters is given to 
the soup, and the crackers are well swelled; then 
add salt and pepper to taste, and three pints more 
of the oysters, with a quarter of a pound of sweet 
butter; cover it for ten minutes more, then serve it 
in a tureen. 

Buckwheat Cakes. 

Take two pounds of buckwheat flour; add a 
small saucer full of Indian meal, a little salt, and a 
teacup of veast. Mix all together with lukewarm 
water to a thicker consistency than batter. Put it 
in a moderately warm place. When ready to bake, 
if not quite sweet, add a little saleratus, and bake 
on a griddle well heated. 

Baked Custards. 

Boil a pint of cream, with mace and cinnamon; 
when cold, take four eggs, a little rose and orange- 
flower water, a little white wine, nutmeg and sugar 
to your taste; mix them well together, and bake 
them in china cups. 


Culture of Bulbs. 

The Dutch have a very interesting mode of cul¬ 
ture of bulbs—they take a flat dish, either crystal 
or porcelain, about the depth of a soup-plate, and, 
according to its eize, place three, six, nine or twelve 
strong healthy bulbs in about half an inch of water. 
In a few days the roots begin to spread out horizon¬ 
tally, and so clasp each other, that, in the course of 
a few weeks, they form a natural support for the 
group. The bulbs may or may not be covered with 
moss. We advise all our fair readers to try the 
above. At any rate, have some flowers, to lend a 
cheerful aspect to the room when the storm is 
abroad, and something beautiful is wanted for the 
eye to rest upon. 

Fried Ham and Eggs. 

The slices of ham should first be boiled a trifle. 
Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. After the slices 
have been dipped in wheat flour or rolled crackers, 
place them in the hot fat. Sprinkle pepper. When 
both sides are finely browned, dish it, with suffi¬ 
cient gravy. Put a bit of lard into the pan. When 
hot, slip the eggs into the fat, avoiding to break 
the yolk. Cook slowh-, and separate each egg with 
a knife. When done, place them in a chain around 
the meat. 

Mince Pies without Meat. 

Take of currants, apples, chopped fine, moist su¬ 
gar, and suet, well chopped, a pound of each, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, stoned and chopped 
small, the juice of four Seville oranges, the juice of 
two lemons, the rind of one shred fine, nutmeg and 
mace to suit the palate, and a glass of brandy. Mix 
all together; put it in a pan, and keep it closely 
tied up. 

Crumpets. 

Take three teacups of rais'd dough, and work 
into it with the hand half a teacup of melted butter, 
three eggs, and milk to 1 raider it a thick batter. 
Turn it into a buttered bak^-pan, and let it remain 
fifteen minutes; then pjutit on a bake-pan, heated 
so as to scorch flour. II Will bake in half an hour. 


English Plum Pudding. 

One pound of flour, ope pound of suet, one and a 
half pounds of currant!, one pound of sugar, ten 
eggs, two spoonsful of milk, two nutmegs, one gill 
of brandy and wine mixed, citron. Boil six hours. 
This quantity will make two puddings in quart 
bowls. 

' 1 \ t \ 

Sunderland Pudding. 

Bdil three pints of milk, seven spoonsfel of dour 
stirred into the miljjWMren seven well beaten eggs; 
strain it. Boil jfrf n hour, and serve with cold aauep. 

, 

Baked Custard Pudding. 

On^, pint of milk, eight eggs, two spoonsful of 

S , two of rosewater, half a nutmeg, a little salt, 
mgar to the taste. Bake half an hour. 
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A DISAPPOINTED TOOL. 

When Napoleon, about 1811, desired to build 
a palace for tbe king of Borne, near the barrier 
de. Paaay, in surveying tbe line, the abop of a 
poor oobbler named Simon, stood in tbe way. 
It was decided to purchase this stall. Simon 
haring learned what was going or, demanded 
90,000 francs tor bis tenement Tbe adminis¬ 
trator hesitated a few days, and then decided to 
give it, bat Simon, goaded by the god of gain, 
now asked 40,000 francs. This sum was more 
than two hundred times its value, and the de¬ 
mand was scouted. An attempt was made to 
change tbe frontage, but that being found im¬ 
possible, they went again to the cobbler, who 
bad raised his price to 60,000 francs. Be was 
offered 50,000, bnt refused. The emperor, being 
consulted, said he would not give a franc more, 
and preferred to change his plans entirely. The 
speculating son of 8t. Crispin then saw his mis- 
take, and offered his property for 50,000 francs, 
40,000, 30,000, coming down at last to 10,000, 
half what he originally asked; but the author¬ 
ities would nof hear a word. But after all it 
was decided to buy it at a fair price, when the 
disasters of 1814 happened, and all thoughts of a 
palace for the king of Rome were abandoned. 
Some months after, Simon sold his shop for 150 
francs, and in a few days after the sale, was re¬ 
moved to an insane asylum—disappointed avarice 
had driven him crasy. 


A Fact. —The temptation is not here where 
yon are reading about or praying about it. It is 
down in yonr shop, among bales and boxes, ten- 
penny nails and sand-paper. 


Undoubtedly. —A theological writer con¬ 
cludes that Noah’s ark, as none of the ancient 
paintings of it exhibit any paddle-wheels, must 
have been a screw propellor. 


Quit* Likely. —The man that was in the 
habit of blowing his own praise, gave tbe earache 
to his neighbors. 

Climate or London. —It is said that in the 
city of London the temperature of zero has never 
been recorded. 


THE 8TBBBT SCAVENGERS. 

A writer in one of the daily journals gives in¬ 
teresting facto respecting the useful results of the 
labors of the miserable-looking beings who are 
daily seen in the streets of the large cities, raking 
over the ash-heaps and gutters, and gathering up 
the refuse articles cast out as useless. They are 
mostly industrious and frugal Germans, and occa¬ 
sionally among them are men of education, who 
have been forced by want into the business. The 
most prized of the articles they pick np are bones, 
flung out from the daily tables of the people. 
There is a great demand for those, and whole¬ 
sale dealers send their carts for them twice a day, 
buying them of the scavengers for thirty or forty 
cento a bushel. After being boiled for grease, 
which when clarified is a very marketable article, 
they are broken and made into bone-black, while 
the rest is sold for bone manure. The bone- 
black is an indispensable article in refining white 
sugar. About three thousand bushels of bones 
are daily converted into bone-black from tbe city 
of New York, and at least two-thirds of the arti¬ 
cle used by our sugar refiners is made from the 
bones gathered by the kreet scavengers, without 
whom we could not have one of our commonest 
luxuries. Next in value to the bones are the 
rags and old paper, which, though filthy and dis¬ 
gusting, when washed and dried, are sorted and 
sold—tbe cotton and linen to the paper-maker, to 
be converted perhaps into delicate note-paper or 
bank-notes, and the woolen, with old shoes and 
scraps of leather, to the chemist, who converts 
them into prussiate of potash, used for blue dye. 
Old tin pots and pans are hammered ont flat, 
and cut into squares, and sold by the dozen for 
nailing over the bungs of casks and barrels. 
Corks, cigar-stumps, coals and cinders, old iron 
and nails, all have their value. It has been cal¬ 
culated that several hundred thousand dollars are 
thus annually realized from the streets of New 
York, giving support to hundred of families, and 
furnishing indispensable materials for business, 
all tbe proceeds of the pickings of the gutters by 
this humble and oftentimes despised class of 
street scavengers. 


Sleep.— Wealth and health am really enjoyed 
only when they have been interrupted. 
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THE MARIA OF AVABI01L 

Avarice is less the lore of money than the dread 
of poverty. This fear is a horrible malady—it 
is one of the most debasing and corrupting of 
human weaknesses. A man who woald face 
death with a smile, and might, on occasion be¬ 
come the hero of a battle-field, trembles like the 
vilest of the vile before the shadow of misery, or 
only of embarrassment; and for a little money, 
•ells shamefully, to whoever will purchase, his 
dignity and liberty. It is tills “ yellow slave 
that knits and breeds corruptions " that peoples 
this area of courts with sycophants. 

This shows us why, in Greece, where liberty 
aod dignity were highly appreciated, the philoso¬ 
phers insisted with so mnch energy on the virtue 
of a contempt of riches. In the present age we 
have reversed the opinion, and bold that who¬ 
ever maintains that independence is preferable to 
fortune in a blockhead. 

Byron said, half sarcastically, half seriously, 

-“ for » good old gentlemanly rioe, 

I think I eiH take up with aTartee.” 

And a single word may be said in its favor—it 
may be defended relatively. The miser does the 
most injury to himself; the prodigal is almost 
always a corrupter. He bays consciences, and 
makes them the slaves of his passions; his life is 
a perpetual inculcation of vice and contempt of 
labor. His example would be more contagious 
than that of the miser, if it were less difficult to 
acquire wealth; and as we say, "A miserly fath¬ 
er—a spendthrift son/* we might say as frequent* 
ly, “A prodigal father—a miserly son'*—if prod¬ 
igal fathers only left anything to spend. 

What an example—equal ta that of Moliere's 
Avare —was that of Daniel Dancer, of Middlesex 
county, England, born about 171 ft. As a young 
man, he exhibited no traits of an unbalanced 
mind; on the contrary, he was frank and open, 
ready to meet danger, and bold to snrmonnt dif¬ 
ficulties. But this unaccountable fear of coming 
to want came over him like a dark shadow, and 
clouded his mind forever. Though he came in¬ 
to possession of a considerable fortune, though 
he was unmarried, still this dream of want hannt- 
ed him night and day like a ghost. We may 
imagine bim cowering in that lonely conntry- 
hoose shared only by bis sister, infected with the 
same lanacy, the unfortunate couple clothed in 
rags, and living upon food a London beggar 
would have spurned. Daniel reduced his allow¬ 
ance to the value of two pence per diem; bat, 
strange to say, he expended as much for milk to 
keep life in a favorite dog. His dog, his “ halved 
heart—his Pythias/’ one day killed a lamb, and 
Daniel was dunned for the value of the animal. 


Of course he wouldn’t pay; but h» took his dog 
to a smith's, and had his teeth filed off so that a 
similar accident should not happen a second time. 
Daniel washed his fooe and hands in a pond ; 
aod to save linen, dried them in the son. The 
hat he wore when a young man covered his head 
in old age. Once he made np his mind to buy 
a second-hand hat of a Jew for a shilling; but 
an old drudge, who lived with Dancer, offering 
sixpence more, the miser yielded his bargain 
rather than submit to the advance. Poor Dan¬ 
iel 1 he died wealthy. Poor, poor rich maal 
the wayside beggar was wealthier than he. We 
call the victim of avarice miser (from the Latin 
word, signifying wretched), bnt we should call 
him mi§errmu$. 


Thb Approach of 8lkrp. —It is a delicious 
moment, certainly, that of being well nestled in 
bed, and feeling that you shall drop gently to 
Bleep. The good is to come—not past; the 
limbs have been just tired enough to render the 
remaining in one posture delightful; the labor of 
the day is done. A gentle failure of the percep¬ 
tions comes creeping over one, the spirit of con¬ 
sciousness disengages itself more and more with 
slow and hushing degrees, like a mother detach¬ 
ing her hand from that of her sleeping child; 
the mind seems to have a balmy lid closing over 
it, like the eye; 'tie closing—*tis more dosed— 
'tis dosed. The mysterious spirit has gone to 
take its airy rounds. 


Who would not ?—The Rev. Mr. Stockton, 
chaplain to Congress, declared in a recent ser¬ 
mon that he had sometimes thought he would 
give the world, if he had it to give, to be a boy 
again; not to remain a boy, but to shape his 
course under the guidance of his present light, 
to a higher and nobler end. 


Origin of Talk.— The undents tell os that 
during the sojournment in Paradise, heaven sent 
down twelve baskets of talk , and while Adam 
was eating three of them. Eve snatched np the 
other nine. 


Gallantry. —A man shows as scant a stock 
of ideas as of gallantry, who compliments one 
woman at the expense of another. 


Maxim.-I f yon want enemies, excel others; 
if yon want friends, let others excel you. 

Query. —What domestic vessels does acii- 
cos-rider resemble ? A pitcher and tjpibler. 
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A HAPPY MAN! 

Oar r ead er s have often heard of the Duke of 
Brunswick—*a man of immense wealth ; be has 
in hie poeeeteions diamonds valued at several 
millions of dollars. The pleasures of possessing 
this wealth are shown in his manner of life. He 
dares not leave Paris at any period of the year; 
he dares not leave his boose for a single night. 
His boose is not constructed for comfort, but for 
the security of his possessions. To make it 
barglar proof it is surrounded on every side by a 
high wall, and that by a lofty iron railing, de¬ 
fended by innumerable sharp spear heads, so 
contrived that if anybody touches them a chime 
of bells begin instantly to ring an alarm. Ho 
keeps his diamonds in a safe, built in a thick 
wall; his bed is placed against it, that no burg¬ 
lar may break into it without killing, or at least 
waking him, and that he may amuse himself 
with them without leaving his bed. This safe is 
lined with granite and iron; the locks have a 
secret which must be known before they can be 
opened; if opened by violence, a discharge of 
fire-arms takes place, which will inevitably kill 
the burglar, and at the some time a chime of 
bells in every room in the house are set ringing. 
He has bat one window in his bedroom; the 
sash is of the stoutest iron; the shutters are of 
thick sheet iron. The ceiling of his room is 
plated with iron several inches thick, and so is 
the floor. The door opening into it is of solid 
sheet iron, and cannot be entered unless one be 
master of the secret combinations of the lock. 
A case of a dozen six barrelled revolvers loaded 
and capped lies open upon the table within reach 
of his bed. 

Few persons who think, a contemporary well 
remarks, can see little difference between this 
man's life and that of a slave chained to the 
prison and beset with constant suspicions, fears 
and dangers. Who would wish to exchange life 
with the Duke of Brunswick ? The man thinks 
he owns his diamonds, bat it is not so; they own 
him; they chain him to that spot, confine him 
to that prison, as though he were a thief; shut 
him up within an iron bed-room surrounded with 
loaded pistols and death dealing machines, in a 
worse position than are murderers or pirates. 
They do not feed or clothe him, give him health, 
prolong his life, or even accumulate new riches. 
All the pleasure he has is in simply looking upon 
them; but there are a thousand things in nature 
os perfect in form, as rich in color, and as radiant 
in beauty, as they are, and which every person 
can enjoy as much as he his diamonds. Nay, 
even the little flower by the wayside, which the 
barefooted beggar boy tramples upon, is more 


beautiful in form; the rainbow that st r e tches oat 
over the arch of the skies for the whole world to 
gaze upon, is more brilliant; and the son in the 
heavens, or even the glad little bird all vocal 
with music, as he goes warbling up towards that 
sun, is more glorious by a thousand and ten 
thousand times. 


DBBOEKT OF THE EAGLE. 

In “ Forest Creatures,* 1 by C. Boner, we have 
an account of the remarkable power possessed 
by the eagle of instantaneously arresting himself 
while dropping through the air at a certain spot, 
with folded wings, even when descending from a 
height of 3000 or 4000 f^et. “ When circling so 
high np that he shows bnt as a dot, ho will sud¬ 
denly close both wings, and, falling like an aero¬ 
lite, pass through the intervening space in a few 
seconds* time. With a burst his broad pinions 
are again unfolded; bis downward progress is 
arrested, and he sweeps away horizontally, 
smoothly, and without effort. He has been seen 
to do this when carrying a sheep of twenty-six 
pounds weight in his talons, and from so giddy 
a height that both the eagle and his booty were 
not larger than a sparrow. It was directly over 
a wall of rock in which the eyrie was built; and 
while the speck in the clouds was being examin¬ 
ed, and donbts entertained as to the possibility 
of its being the eagle, down he came headlong, 
every instant increasing in size, when, in passing 
the precipice, out flew his mighty wings; the 
sheep was flung into the nest, and on the mag¬ 
nificent creature moved, calmly and nnflnrried, 
as a bark sails gently down the stream of a river. 


Just trt it. —Do not be afraid of diminish¬ 
ing your own happiness by seeking that of others. 
He who labors wholly for the benefit of others, 
and, as it were, forgets himself, is far happier 
than the man who makes himself the sole object 
of all his affections and exertions. 


Feeling fob Another. —A Quaker once 
hearing a person tell how much be felt for anoth¬ 
er who was suffering and needed his assistance, 
drily asked him, “ Friend, hast thou felt in thy 
pocket for him V* 


The Friend to Fall.—A man having been 
told that the price of bread had been lowered, 
" This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the fall 
of my best friend.** 

Sentiment. —Wholesome sentiment is rain, 
which make the fields of daily life fresh and 
odorous. 
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CHIVALRY. 

Edmund Burke lamented that the days of 
chivalry bad passed away, supposing that the 
last spark had been extinguished by the French 
revolution—its usages had long before that time 
sunk into disrepute; but many of its influences, 
including some of the worst, were sdll in full 
force when the French revolution and the French 
revolutionary influences, rushing over Europe 
like a simoon, swept away every vestige of the 
old chiv&lric institutions, customs and feelings. 
Chivalry, like other great institutions, fitted for 
and springihg from the character of the times, 
had fulfilled its mission. In the dark ages, it 
had interposed its mail-clad arm between the op¬ 
pressor and the oppressed—between the strong 
and the weak; it had done more than all that 
Greek and Roman civilization had attempted; it 
had raised woman from the lowly rank she occu¬ 
pied among the pagans, and enshrined her upon 
a lofty pedestal, as the incarnation of purity, 
truth and love. It had sanctified friendship, soft¬ 
ened the atrocities of war, smiled upon poetry 
and music, and paved the way for the growth of 
the arts. 

The origin of chivalry must, doubtless, be 
looked for among the ancient Germanic tribes. 
Among them the people were divided into Wo 
classes—masters and slaves; while the latter per¬ 
formed all the labor, war and chase were consid¬ 
ered to be the only occupation worthy of the 
former. Hence there rose up a race of warriors 
with whom mititary glory was the highest aim, 
and the thirst for renown the constant incentive. 
The different warriors, with their bands of fol¬ 
lowers, were subjected to the orders of a sove¬ 
reign ; but in their own domains and territories, 
their power was despotic, reaching to the extent 
of life and death. Out of this unlimited power 
sprung oppression and abase; and the feudal 
times would have presented an unvaried history 
of crime, tyranny and sorrow, had not chivalry 
sprung up in this dark time to prevent and miti¬ 
gate the spirit that prevailed. 

For the furtherance of great enterprises, the 
knights banded together in societies and orders, 
and a community of principle soon united almost 
all who bore arms. The knights professed to be 
animated by a love of justice, devotion to the 
fair sex, zeal for religion, veneration for the 
truth, a love of military fame, a contempt for 
danger, and a hatred for oppression. In support 
of these principles, lifo was freely perilled; the 
wishes of the fair were laws with the knights. 
Froissart tells us of a lady who commanded her 
faithful knight to appear in a tournament with 
no other covering to his body than one of her . 


garments, and he esteemed the perilous order an 
honor and a priceless favor. Another lady threw 
down her glove in a circus, where lions were 
fighting, and commanded her true knight to de¬ 
scend into the arena and recover it, a feat which 
he daringly and safely performed. 

The knight-err&nts were wandering champions 
who roamed the world in search of adventures, 
rescuing distressed damsels, slaying powerful 
robbers and oppressors, and never happy except 
in encountering some extraordinary peril. The 
deathblow to this wild spirit was dealt by Cer¬ 
vantes, in his immortal romance of Don Quixote. 
At the time this shaft was launched the character 
of knight-errantry had sadly degenerated from 
its pristine type. The grave narrative of the 
Knight of La Mancha's adventures, his encounter 
with the windmills, his love for Dulcinea, and 
his absurd chimeras, forever put an end to the 
career of the wandering sons of chivalry. 

“ But if the material and least worthy part of 
chivalry has passed," says a modern writer, M its. 
spirit still remains—still invites men to high and 
honorable deeds, and is indeed imperishable and 
immortal. The vows of knighthood, the cere¬ 
monials of installation, the pomp and ceremony 
of knightly feasts, have gone; but the devotion 
of the patriot, the ardor of the warrior, the 
warmth of the lover, the fidelity of the friend, 
the loyalty and truth of the man of honor, do 
not sleep in the graves of Charlemagne, Roland 
and Bayard." 

The times have been when such fascinating 
stories as Sir Walter Scott so well understood 
how to produce, would have sent a host of 
knight-errants into the field; but in these days 
the law has monopolized the redress of griev¬ 
ances, and the occupation of the knights, like 
that of Othello, is gone. Whoever should at¬ 
tempt the career of a knight-errant in the present 
day, would be apprehended under the statute 
against vagrancy, and be compelled to cool his 
valor in the House of Correction or Penitentiary. 


Muscle. —Somebody says: "Cabbage con¬ 
tains more muscle-sustaining nutriment than any 
other vegetable whatever." Yet we never knew 
that tailors were particularly muscular. 


Just so.—L aziness travels so slowly that 
poverty soon overtakes her. 


Rather deep.-— Some of the lakes of Swit¬ 
zerland are one thousand feet deep. 


True. —Short reckonings make long friend¬ 
ships. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood!—-the opening bud—the first warm 
blush of day—these are types and symbols of 
that interesting period when the dawning intel¬ 
lect and the bright eye first take cognizance of 
surrounding objects—first view with rapture the 
glorious world that is our heritage, and hail, in 
the bright stars that gem the firmament, the wild 
birds that float in the glad air, the free streams 
that rush downwards from the mountains to the 
valleys, the sweet flowers that shed their perfume 
by the wayside, a paradise on earth—all glory, 
joy and beauty. Alas! alas! those stars shall 
grow dim, those free streams shall be fettered by 
the frost, and those sweet flowers shall wither by 
the wayside. Tet no thought of desolation, de¬ 
cay and death enters the glad heart of childhood. 

We were all children once—we have all gazed 
after the up-soaring bird, and followed him in his 
flight till lost in the blue ether; we have all gath¬ 
ered roses by the wayside in June, and hazel-nuts 
in October; we have dammed up little rivulets 
with shingles, and fancied ourselves millwrights ; 
we have worn paper caps and tin swords, and 
fancied ourselves soldiers; we have kept a dog, 
and thought there was no dog in the world like 
our Rover; we have felt our hearts beat with 
rapture as our kite soared like a bird above us ; 
we have been made happy by a half-holiday, and 
wretched by being kept after school; we have 
teased our sisters into tears and kissed them into 
smiles; we have been spoiled by our mother and 
petted by our grandmother; we have wept plen¬ 
tifully—for childhood has its tears, as April has 
its rain. But what are those chitdish sorrows 
and those childish tears to the stem trials and 
the agonies of mature life, to which the relief of 
weeping is denied? For a man rarely sheds 
tears—and when he does, the drops, instead of 
coming from the eyes, are coined from the heart's 
blood. 

Who would not be a child again 1 Renown, 
wealth, gratified ambition—none of these com¬ 
pensate their heir for the pure and sinless joys of 
childhood. Inquire of yon peerless beauty, the 
acknowledged belle of the ball-room, at whose 
approach a hundred hearts are fluttering, and 
she will tell you the incense of the hour has not 
half the sweetness of the girlish triumphs she en¬ 
joyed when the unsought voices of her playmates 
proclaimed her the queen of May. Ask the sol¬ 
dier, as he stands upon the rampart he has 
stormed, and looks around hins with inflamed 
eye upon the dying and the dead, and he will tell 
you he felt prouder and happier when a boy he 
had carried a snow-fort at the head of a storm- 
ing-party of his schoolmates. 


Nearly allied to regret is the deep interest with 
which we look upon a happy child. His sinless 
mirth and gayety remind us of our own when we 
were like him, when it seemed that we had “ all 
the world before us where to choose.” A thou¬ 
sand reminiscences crowd upon our mind—a 
thousand saddening reminiscences, because it is 
always sad to look back over a long lapse of time 
—for the interval is full of the graves of friends, 
or what is worse, the phantom forms of the false 
and forgetful. We anticipate, too, for the gay 
creature before us, the same trials, and sufferings, 
and temptations we have ourselves undergone; 
and though we pray that he may be strong in 
the trial, that he may have force to bear and 
principle to resist, and that the strong arm of 
Providence may keep him, still there are clouds 
and darkness in his path, through which he must 
inevitably pass. 

There is something holy in the atmosphere of 
childhood—there is a sanctity in its innocence, 
in its reliance, in its generous faith in human na¬ 
ture, which none but a villain of the darkest dye 
could violate; and hence, in the whole history of 
mankind, red as it is with shame, and black with 
infamy, there is no one page the pernsal of which 
so freezes, petrifies the heart as that which re¬ 
cords the systematic corruption and ill-treatment 
of the unfortunate child and heir of Louis XVI., 
when he fell into the hands of the sans-culottes of 
Franqe. In the last moments of the unfortunate 
father, when the sublime words of the Abbe 
Edgeworth, “ Son of St. Louis, ascend to heav¬ 
en 1” were ringing in his ear, the thought of the 
fate of that poor boy must have given him a 
pang keener than all the others which the ferocity 
of his enemies inflicted upon his gentle and sus¬ 
ceptible nature. 


Muscular Power. —Muscular power in man 
in c re as e s up to the age of forty and fifty-four 
yean; after that period it gradually diminishes 
its power. 

Profitable. —The owner of a mill in Mon- 
son. Mass., employed in making army doth, is 
said to be clearing $400 a day. 


Large Sum.—T he Baltimore Savings Bank 
has nearly four and a half millions of dollars on 
deposit. ■ • _ 

Ex per si ve Article— Specie is only Jifty 
per cent, premium at the South just now! 


▲ troubled Cor scuhoe. —The toothache 
of the mmi 
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THE OHtJBOHTABD. 

The ancient Egyptians exhibited & skeleton at 
every feast; the Roman conqueror, as he swept 
np the Via Sacra in all the haughtiness and 
pomp of triumph, had a monitor who whispered, 
“Remember that thou art a mortal;" and it is 
well for us all, once in a while, to step aside from 
the giddy throng engaged, like ourselves, in the 
pursuit of wealth, pleasure, fame or happiness, 
and sitting down in some solitary graveyard, 
contemplate the abodes of the departed, and re¬ 
member that “ to this complexion we must come 
at last." Churchyards and cemeteries are not 
what they were formerly, for once they were the 
dreadest spots upon the face of the earth, images 
of neglect, desolation, oblivion and decay ; rank 
herbage and vile weeds sprang from the unculti¬ 
vated soil; the summer suns and the winter 
storms alike poured down on their unprotected 
areas; unsightly headstones of slate, of uniform 
shape, covered the field of death; the gateways 
were ponderous and rotten, and it was difficult to 
distinguish in the monumental sculptures, be¬ 
tween the death's head and the cherubim—they 
were equally ugly and repulsive. Now these 
places are quiet and tasteful retreats ; some are 
forest-groves, others flower-gardens, in which 
shade and light, bloom and verdure, wood and 
water, are tastefully and gracefully combined. 
Such are Mount Auburn, near Boston; Green¬ 
wood Cemetery, near New York; and Laurel 
Hill, at Philadelphia. The example of these cit¬ 
ies is being followed by all our principal towns 
and villages, and the homes of the dead are no 
longer cities of desolation. 

“I am fond," says an eloquent writer, “of 
communing with the dead; they have the start of 
me a little while—are more advanced in know¬ 
ledge than the living; and if they had the gift of 
utterance, would probably testify to me how little 
knowledge is, after all, really worth. There are 
times when their speaking silence communicates 
unspeakable feelings to the heart—feelings that 
flow back to the very sources of existence, prompt¬ 
ing strange thoughts and imaginings." It is 
little singular that, as a general thing, barbarous 
nations pay more respect to their dead than civil¬ 
ised people. A churchyard is never allowed to 
interfere with a new street, or a line of railroad, 
by a civilized community; but a South Sea 
Islander, or a Turk, would think himself accursed 
if he violated the repose of his ancestors. The 
American savage never foigets the grave of his 
parents; the inhabitants of a Greek town, com¬ 
pelled to surrender to the Turks, first collected 
the bones of their ancestors and burned them in 
the market-place, rather than permit them to be | 


desecrated by their conquerors. The respect 
paid the dead by the aueieots is too well known 
to enlarge upon; the pyramids and mausoleums 
are the most enduring monoments of antiquity. 

The burial places of the Turks are scenes of 
surpassing loveliness, and form one of the grand 
features of the glorious scenery along the banks 
of the Bosphorus, and about that gem of the 
Orient, the city of Constantinople, marked by 
the dark and beautiful cypresses, beneath whose 
shade tnrbaned heads alone are permitted to 
sleep—their dense foliage “undulating in the 
wind for leagues, like waves on a dark ocean of 
death." Apart from the moral influence of a 
visit to a churchyard, it presents features inter¬ 
esting in a less serious point of view. Some one 
has well remarked, in allnsion to the epitaphs on 
gravestones, “ A churchyard is a species of al¬ 
bum." Epitaphs are not infallible in point of 
veracity; and of many of them, the only truth 
ottered is conveyed in the first words—“here 
lies r Some of the most admired epitaphs have 
been the briefest; over Tasso's grave is the fol¬ 
lowing simple inscription, “ The bones of Tor¬ 
quato Tasso." A simple monument in a French 
cemetery has only this word, “ Mother." “ She 
lived bat one brief morning, like a rose," is the 
epitaph of a young lady. Of a similar character 
is another epitaph, beneath the figure of a sculp¬ 
tured rose, “ She was like this flower." Of a 
somewhat different character is the following: 

“ Beneath this stone my wifo doth He; 

She’s now in pea e e and so am 1.” 

The epitaph of the Grecian hero is well known, 
“ Pause, traveller, thy foot presses on a hero!” 
“Sit terra tibi levin!” —“May the earth rest 
lightly on thee!" was a usual invocation with the 
ancients. The following, by Meleager, is mnch 
admired: 

44 Hall, universal mother, lightly rest 
On that dead form, 

Which, when with Invested, ne’er oppressed 
Its fallow-worm.” 

The wits of the 17th century wrote the follow¬ 
ing epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh, the author 
and architect, in allusion to the ponderous char¬ 
acter of the buildings he usually designed: 

44 Lie heavy on him, earth—for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee!” 

The following inscription was placed upon an 
urn, raised to the memory of a young girl, at the 
entrance of a graveyard, wliere her yonng com¬ 
panions were wont to assemble: 

44 Young beauties who may chanoe this spot to pass, 

Brushing with flying foot the tender grass, 

like yon, the pleasures of this life I've known— 

Your sports, jour transports, all have been my own. 

Mj heart was cradled la love’s happy dreams, 

The bridal roees promised me their bloom; 

An lostant clouded all their radiant beams, 

And gave mo—what? the toiub!” 
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Jbrttgtt JHtscellattg. 

The number of pianos manufactured every 
year in Vienna is 2600. 

The Duke of Wellington screw steamer car¬ 
ries more guns than any other vessel in the Eng¬ 
lish. navy, the number being 131. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has abolished the game 
laws on his estates, allowing his tenantry tohunt 
game as they please. 

The Marquis del Grillo, the husband of Ris- 
tori, has lately died at Florence, while his wife 
was performing at Wiesbaden. He was an 
amiable incumbrance. 

Dog-sledges are employed by expressmen in 
crossing the Sierra Nevada ridges. Each sled 
weighs 50 pounds, and 800 pounds of freight and 
the driver are easily drawn oy the canines. 

The passport system is most strictly carried on 
in Poland. To get a passport to leave the 
country costs a Pole four hundred rubles, which 
is about two hundred and eighty dollars. 

Mr. Johnstone is erecting a large paper mill at 
Burnside farm, near Alva, England, for the 
manufacture of paper from wood ground to dust. 
The invention is a French one, and has been 
patented. 

A monument to Sir Humphrey Davy is to be 
erected at Penzance. It consists of a granite 
column and pedestal, surmounted by a statue of 
the great chemist holding a safety'lamp in his 
hand. 

Sir Christopher Wren, while building St. 
Paul's, received a salary of only two hundred 
pounds a year. He was hoisted in a basket to 
the top of the building three times a week, at 
the great hazard of his life. 

Every citizen of France is born a soldier, and 
is by an old law held to serve his country, hence 
the gathering of their large armies, when wanted 
—every one from 16 to 40 belonging to the army, 
and from 40 to 60 to the National Guard. 

A new translation of the Koran is announced 
in London, which, it is said, will somewhat 
modify the common opinion that the Koran is a 
dry book. The translation will be enriched with 
a preface and notes by the translator; and the 
Suras will be arranged in chronological order, 
after the method proposed by Mr. Muir, in his 
“ life of Mahomet.'' 

The first portion of the London subterranean 
city railway will be opened on the first of May 
next. It will extend from Paddington to Vic¬ 
toria Station. It will be so wide and well lit 
that it will seem more like a well-kept street by 
night than a subterranean passage. It passes 
right under Fleet Street ditch, the fullest and 
foulest of the London sewers. 

In London, lately, a youth of fifteen, who 
lived with his parents, took his half sister, eleven 
years of age, into the coal cellar, and immedi¬ 
ately strangled her with a piece of cord. The 
boy had a stepmother, who treated him badly, 
and jealousy of the affection bestowed upon his 
sister is said to have been the cause of his hor¬ 
rible crime. Before the murder the boy had 
borne a good character for industry, etc. 


The duty on tobacco in England is more than 
five times the original cost of it 

The thousandth birthday of the Empire of 
Russia will be celebrated at Novgorod next 
August 

Three flower vases of 18th Sevres porcelain 
sold in Paris recently for eighty thousand 
dollars. 

An English laborer died recently from having 
—after previously imbibing freely—-drank for a 
wager of a shilling half a gallon of beer in two 
minutes. 

A wild boar that fans done mischief in the 
woods of Cheverey, France, for many years waa 
lately killed in a grand hunt He weighed 386 
pounds. 

The French excavators of the Suez Canal 
have found, it is said, the ruins of an Egyptian 
city buried under a bad of sand, with accom¬ 
panying embalmed crocodiles and mummies. 

The city of Vienna has appropriated tea 
thousand florins to enable a certain number of 
intelligent artizans of limited means to visit the 
Universal Exhibition at London next year. 

Henry Longeloth was a gingerbread baker of 
Chatham, England. He lived till he was 103 
ears old, retaining his faculties and attending to 
is business until a few hours before his death, 
which took place on the 23d nit. 

A company has been organized in Paris, with 
a capital of a million and a half of francs, for 
the purpose of placing on the Seine a number of 
small steamboats, to run from Ch&renton to St. 
Cloud, at the rate of about half a cent a mile. 

Horse chestnuts are used in Switzerland to 
fatten sheep for mutton, the flavor of which is 
said to be highly improved by them. They am 
there crushed in mills similar to our cider mills, 
and fed in measured proportions; otherwise 
sheep, in their greediness, will injure themselves. 

Several tradesmen of Bradford, England, have 
been convicted of adulterating tobacco with 
rhubarb leaves, prepamd so as to resemble to- 
bacoo in color, and in everything but smell and 
taste—the proportion of adulteration being from 
5 to 15 per cent. 

The celebrated historian, Schlosser, has refused 
to give anything to the subscriptions which are 
being made for the construction of a German, 
fleet. “I have not," he said, "studied the 
history of nations and states for sixty years, 
without learning that a fleet cannot be created 
by charitable donations." 

A member of the Academy of Sciences, of 
Paris, has discovered a simple and inexpensive 
process for rendering mnslins, laces, and all sorts 
of light stuffs incombustible. It simply consists 
of adding to the starch used in stiffening them, 
one half its weight of the carbonate of lime, 
usually known as “ Spanish White." 

A young girl in Paris lately took a dislike to 
her boarding-school, and coming home at vaca¬ 
tion, refused to return. Her parents placed her 
under strict surveillance, as they feared she 
meant to commit suicide, but she managed to get 
a pair of scissors, and so far succeeded in catring 
her tongue out that her power of speech is de¬ 
spaired of by the surgeon in attendance. 
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Record of % Sinus. 

Jews rain themselves at their passovers, Moors 
at their marriages, Christians at lawsnits. 

Canada contains about two million five hun¬ 
dred thousand inhabitants. 

The State of New York owns probably the 
most valuable salt springs in the world. 

Gold and silver were used as a medium of ex¬ 
change long before the art of coioing was known. 

One of the finest steam vessels of war in the 
English navy is called the “ Monkey.” Horrible! 

Cholera is making great ravages in India, and 
a number of cases have appeared in London. 

There is no theatre in Calcutta. There was one 
twelve years since, but it is now a Jesuit charch. 

Daring the last thirty years the quantity of 
lumber surveyed in the city of Bangor, Me., was 
nearly four thousand millions of foet. 

Fourteen of the 133 members of the Ports¬ 
mouth Mechanic Association have been connected 
with the association over forty years. 

The Merrimack River is said to have been 
discovered by Captain Samnel Champlain, on 
the 17th of July, 1605. He was exploring the 
eoast of New England, nnder orders of Henry 

Seven Jewish and eight Christian medical 
students in the University of Warsaw have been 
condemned to serve as common soldiers in the 
Russian army in Orenburg. 

The wealthiest man in Canada, Harrison 
Stephens, Esq., is a native of Vermont, and 
owns property in New York city to an immense 
amount. 

By a careful estimate of pew rent and inci¬ 
dental expenses of church support, the Gospel 
Banner fixes the average price of sermons per 
hearer at from three to six and a quarter cents 
apiece, or about the cost of a cigar. 

One of the “ Batiks of Deposit/' as they are 
called in England, has. lately stopped payment, 
with liabilities to tbe extent of $1,860,000, and 
assets for $275,000 ooly. Many of the deposi¬ 
tors belonged to the poorer classes. 

The interior of Australia, heretofore regarded 
as a mere desert, has been discovered to consist 
largely of fertile regions, with some likelihood 
of a gold region existing in its northern 
coast 

M. Alexander, French manufacturer of gloves, 
sends yearly to America about 60.000 dozen pairs 
of gloves, valued from 2,500,000 francs to 
3,000,000 francs. He manufactures only for 
export. 

Tbe French national debt in the peaceful 
times since 1815 has been constantly increasing. 
In 1815 it was but little more than $250,000,000; 
In 1851 it was more than a thousand millions; 
and in 1858 it was almost two thousand millions, 
and since that has rapidly advanced. 

The agricultural department of the patent- 
office has imparted a great stimulus to fruit and 
vine culture. The demand on the department 
for grape vines amounts to almost a mania, and 
next year five hundred thousand grape-cuttings 
will be rooted. 


The Shah of Persia has adopted the French 
uniform for his troops. 

In London an nnknown person has presented 
$25,000 to the Baptist Missionary Society. 

One of the debtors in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison has been confined there since 1814. 

The Boston City Library now contains just 
about one hundred thousand volumes. 

Out of 32,000 families visited in New York 
city, 6000 were found without Bibles. 

Five thousand acres in Illinois will be planted 
with cotton the coming year. 

Since tbe erection of the first Methodist charch 
in America, in 1760, 14,000 have been erected— 
an average of three a week.- 

A system of reporting by machinery is again 
announoed, the discovery of a Frenchman named 
Scott. 

A letter written from Naples says that marks 
of growing prosperity meet the traveller at 
every step throughout Italy, and that gold was 
never so plenty mere as now. 

The Tartars of the Crimea are emigrating in 
great numbers to Turkey, and it is thought that 
the*infusion of this new blood nay yet save the 
“ sick man ” from utter national death. 

In 8t. Louis, on a recent morning the moth¬ 
ers of three children locked them up together in 
a room, and went to market. The children set 
fire to a basket of chips, and when their mothers 
returned were all dead from suffocation. 

An elderly lady of Albany was so frightened 
by an explosion of gas at a house opposite, the 
other day, which she witnessed, that she was 
completely prostrated, and died the following 
morning. 

The English House of Commons has galler¬ 
ies to accommodate only eighty persons. This 
is an English idea to prevent the members from 
addressing the spectators instead of the house. 
Such a thing as cheering from the galleries was 
never known. 

In the forest of Compiegne has lately been 
found an old copper vase of the shape of a large 
elongated gourd, and containing more than 900 
coins. They comprise a complete series of tbe 
Roman emperors and empresses from Nero to 
the last Gordian, and many are in fine 
preservation. 

A young man named Irvine, of Bloomsburg, 
Fa., being enamored of two young ladies, mar¬ 
ried them both one evening lately. The girls, of 
course, were ignorant that they were marrying 
the same man at almost the same time, and were 
greatly distressed when the fact was discovered. 
Two days afterwards the bridegroom was in the 
county jail for taking more wives than the law 
allows. 

Mountain air is favorable to longevity, the 
world over. As living proofs of this fact, in 
Berkshire county, may be mentioned John Ful¬ 
ler, of Egremont, 94 ; Stephen Mead, of Lanes- 
boro’, 97 ; Mrs. Potter, of Adams, 97; Mrs. 
Scfautt, of Mount Washington, 98; Mrs. Cole, 
of Sheffield, 99; Mrs. Spickerman, 100; and 
Isaac Jones of Sheffield, 102. Most of these 
persons enjoy fair health, and are able to walk 
about and work. 
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JHtrrp-fflaking. 

The brigade that ought to reap glorj—Sickles’* 
Brigade. 

The only blusterer from whom a brave man 
will take a blow is the wind. 

Ballets can sing and whistle, but they are not 
pleasant musicians. 

An arch young lady should be an archer, for 
she can bend her beau as she pleases. 

We had better be out of the world than hare 
everybody wishing us out of k. 

When people are crazy to marry they attach 
no consequence to consequences. 

This is a last generation, but our ancestors 
certainly got ahead of us in the world. 

Court jesters are not the only wits that make 
foolf of themselves. 

The weak may generally be joked out of any* 
thing but their weakness. 

When a woman wishes to be very affecti o nate 
to her lover she calls him a " naughty man." 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
a perfect right to growl ? 

" Don't cry, little boy. Did he hit you on 
purpose 1" " No, sir, he hit me on the head." 

Bven if your heart is in a cause, it doesn't 
follow that you should " put your foot in it." 

" A man can’t help what is done behind his 
back," as the scamp said when he was kicked 
out of doors. 

A thrifty wife wonders why the men can't 
manage to do something useful. Mightn’t they 
as well amuse themselves in smoking hams as 
smoking cigars ? 

They have got a new military company down 
east They drill six times a week, and have 
now got so they can form a straight line—by 
leaning against a fence. 

Does a man occupy anything like the position 
of a pack-horse, when employed in carrying out 
his own views, with other people’s suggestions 
and improvements ? 

A little boy asked the razor-strop man if he 
could sharpen his appetite. The razor strop man 
at once stropped him so severely that the urchin 
cut off like winking. 

8wift said that the reason a certain university 
was a learned place, was, that most persons took 
some learning there, and few broaght any away 
with them, so it accumulated. 

It Is a common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of animals have not the vices of man, 

S it it is certain that some of the insects are back- 
ters, and all of the qnadrupeds tale-bearers. 

Every one has observed the remarkable slen¬ 
derness of leg in the Frenchman generally. It 
can only be accounted for, we think, by his dis¬ 
position to fly to arms on the most trivial 
provocation. 

A benevolent man, who proves his wish to 
save time by throwing it away on foolish calcu¬ 
lations, has discovered that in forty years a snuff- 
taker devotes twenty-four months to blowing his 
nose! 


Mrs. Partington says one is obliged to walk 
very circumscrumptiously these slippery times. 

The young lady who was " driven to distrac¬ 
tion " is now afraid she will have to walk back. 

Horses sometimes run for cape, but not half so 
often as men do. 

A poor fellow who pawned his watch says he 
raised money whh a lever. 

An advertisement in a provincial paper begins 
thus: " To let forever, or longer, if required." 

A schoolmaster in Ohio advertises that be will 
keep a Sunday school twice a week—Tuesdays 
and Saturdays/ 

Our most distinguished critics admit that Gen¬ 
eral McClellan is the greatest reviewer the 
country ever produced. 

On what ground may confectioners be deemed 
very mercenary lovers ? Because they sell their 
" kisses." 

A correspondent wmri»*e know whether, con¬ 
sidering the great utility of the ocean, poets are 
not wrong to call it “ a waste of water ?” 

A poor fellow sometimes lives only for his wife, 
when she would much rather he would die for 
her. 

Why is a vain young lady- like a confirmed 
drunkard? Because neither of them is satis¬ 
fied with a moderate use of the glass. 

"What plan," said one actor to another, 
"shall I adopt to fill the boose at my benefit?" 
" Invite your creditors," was the tart reply. 

When a girl has too many boys about her, the 
indication Is like that of bouys off a harbor— 
shallowness. 

It is not known what season of the year our 
first parents were placed in Eden, but they went 
out in " the fall." 

The man who undertook to Mast his neigh¬ 
bor’s prospects, used too short a fuse, and got 
blown up himself. 

Curiosities wanted —1. A handle for a blade of 
grass. 2. A letter written with a cow pen. 8. 
A feather from the wing of a hospital. 

A young man named Neck, has recently been 
married to Miss Heels. They are now, there¬ 
fore, literally tied Neck and Heels together. 

" Who’s afraid ?" said a yonng man to him¬ 
self, in order to screw his courage to the sacking 
place. " Why you are," said the object of his 
affection, " or you would have taken courage six 
months ago." 

According to the old mythology, Neptune, the 
sea-god, created the horse, and was the patron of 
horse-races. This probably acconnts for the fact 
that people who patronize the race course so fre¬ 
quently get “ half seas over.” 

That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman 
who was a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing 
the superiority of old architecture over the new, 
said, " Where will yon find any modern building 
that has lasted so long as die ancient ?" 

A Frenchman has been arrested in London for 
exploding an egg shell foil of gunpowder in his 
mouth, in the streets, at two o'clock in the 
morning. He is to be prosecuted for self- 
i murder. 
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Effects of the War on M. De Lainc, a fashionable Dry Goods Clerk. 



He is informed by his employer that, owing to the de- 



Has at first some idea of Joining the army—but finding be 
would be uDilgeJ t • go as a common soldier, he ia dis¬ 
gusted and gives it up. 



Ha tries in vain to procure a situation, grows desperate, 
curses the war and his luck 



Funds getting low, and his landlady being anxious for 
her bill, he concludes to step out, and thus rid himself 
of her troublesome demands, 
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Thinking he must have something to create a sensation, 
he seta his cap np, and dischargee his revolver at it, 
and completely riddles it with balls. 



Preparations are made for a wedding on a grand scale— 
the city is alive with excitement—they proceed to the 
cathedral, to be joined in happy bonds for life. 



He hits upon a new idea—he will represent an officer In 
the army of his name; he procures a uniform, and goes 
into society. 



The dodge takes; he is made a gnat lion of; every one 
has heard of his brilliant deeds on the field of battle ; 
he captivates a rich and dashing widow. 



Just as the ceremony begins in rushes the real Captain 
De Laine of the United States army; the bride faints, 
and our hero leaves for parts unknown . 
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REMARKABLE TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Aiming to give as much of variety as possible 
in the pictorial department of the Magazine, we 
this month offer onr readers, on the following six 
pages, a series of very graceful and interesting 
engravings, representing some of the most re 
markable trees found in our western hemisphere, 
in that land famed tor great discoveries and 
great things—California. These enormous trees 
are the growth of Calaveras county. They in¬ 
dicate the richness of the soil, and show that 
this country is as rich in its vegetation 
as in its minerals. The Big Tree 
represented in our fourth sketch is 
ninety-five feet in circumference and 
three hundred feet in length. Five men 
were engaged for a month in sawing 
it down. They sawed afid bored 
great holes with immense augers, un¬ 
til the giant of the forest lost its equi¬ 
librium and fell with a tremendous 
crash. Three weeks w'ere employed 
by the workmen in removing the bark 
from a portion of the trunk, which 
measured fifty-two feet. This bark, 
in thickness, in many parts, more 
than two feet, was exhibited at San 
Francisco. The learned of the place 
have set themselves to ascertain the 
age of this enormous tree, and, by 
counting the concentric rings, have 
come to the conclusion that it must 
be at least three thousand years old. 

The Three Graces or Three Sisters, 
also represented in this article, are 
united at the base, but each has a 
separate trunk, measuring in circum¬ 
ference some ninety two feet. The 
Miner's Cabin has a circumference of 
eighty feet, while its height is reck¬ 
oned at three hundred feet. The 
Pioneer’s Cabin is of similar dimen¬ 
sions. There are many other trees of 
similar magnitude, each of which 
has been named according to the 
fancy of the emigrants. There are 
two trees, for instance, called Hus¬ 
band and Wife—a group, The Family 
Group. One tree, with the enormous 
circumference of one hundred and 
ten feet, and an elevation of five hun- 

19 


dred feet, has been called—because he is believed 
to be the oldest tree known in the neighborhood 
—The Father of the Forest. A tree, also of 
great size, standing by itself in a forlorn place, 
has received the suitable appellation of Old 
Maid. We also furnish our readers with an en¬ 
graving termed The Horseback Hide represent¬ 
ing the hollow trunk of a tree, which affords space 
sufficient for a man on horseback to drive up the 
heart of the tree, a distance of seventy-five feet 


THE PIONEKR'S CABIN. 
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A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
in an interesting account of a visit to these trees, 
says : “ We were prepared to 6ce the largest 
kind of trees and not to be a hit astonished. So, 
as soon as our toilet was made, we started down 
the road we had come the night before, and at a 
distance of one hundred yards, passed between 
the * Two Guardsmen/ which flank either side 
of the road as we near the house. These two 
trees are about fifteen feet apart, and are of 
nearly equal size, being one twenty and the 
other twenty two feet in diameter, and three hun¬ 
dred feet high. These two trees are very perfect 
and very much alike; one of them leans a little 
towards the other, and their tops are joined to¬ 
gether as one tree. Very few of the trees have 
branches lower down than one hundred feet from 
the ground. For such monstrous trunks, their 
branches and foliage are meagre, the former be¬ 
ing few. gnarled and crooked, and the latter very 
thin. Leaving the * Guardsmen,' we turned to 
the left, and after a few rods walking, came to a 
third tree (no name), which is forty six feet in 
circumference, and two hundred and fifty feet 
high. A few steps further on and we met a tall, 
straight, graceful tree, with foliage, well propor¬ 
tioned about the top. A modest sign-board told 
us that this is the 4 Beauty of the Forest/ which 
is sixty feet in circumference, and three hundred 
feet in height. The fifth tree has no name, and 


is two hundred and seventy-five feet 
high. Alta California is the name of 
the sixth tree, which is a beautiful, 
symmetrical, and graceful tree, with 
fine foliage at the top. It is ninety 
feet in circumference, and about two 
hundred and ninety-five feet high. 
At ona hundred feet from the ground 
this tree is forty-five feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. The seventh tree has fallen, 
and measured three hundred feet from 
the roots to the top. Still on the 
road leading to the main grove, we 
meet the eighth tree, called Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. This is a large and 
heavy tree, the butt of which has 
been burned out, forming a hollow 
which will hold some twenty-five per¬ 
sons, and room to spare. The ninth 
tree is called Old Dominion, and is 
fifty-two feet round, and two hundred 
and seventy-five feet high. The 
tenth tree is called the Empire State, 
and is eighty-nine feet round, and 
three hundred feet high. Vermont is 
the name attached to the eleventh 
tree, and is fifty feet round, by two 
hundred feet high. The twelfth tree, 
which has fallen and is nearly all de¬ 
stroyed by fire, must have been im¬ 
mense, judging from the stump lying 
upon the ground, which is seventy-five 
feet long, and burnt out in the centre, 
so much that several of us, later in 
the day, rode through it on a horse 
sixteen and a half hands high. Half 
the distance through we sat bolt up¬ 
right on the horse and had plenty of 
space above our heads, whilst the 
other half, not having burned so 
much, we bent our heads forward so 
ns nr t to strike the 1 roof.' We passed on and ex- 
amir ed the thirteenth,fourteenth, fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth trees, which varied in size from fifty-four to 
seventy feet round, and from two hundred twenty 
five to two hundred ninety feet in height. The 
seventeenth tree, called Young America, is eighty- 
eight feet round, and two hundred and ninety five 
feet high. Directly opposite this tree, and sep¬ 
arated by a carriage way, are the Siamese Twins, 
two trees springing from the same butt, being 
ninety feet round and two hundred and ninety 
feet high. Old Kentucky, the nineteenth tree, 
is sixty-three feet round, by two hundred and 
eighty-five feet in height. The twentieth tree 
stand’s to the right of the road on the side of the 
hill, and from its lonely position is called the 
Old Bachelor. The twenty-first and twenty- 
second trees are of an average size. The Moth¬ 
er and Son are next, being two trees joined to¬ 
gether at the roots, being one hundred and ten 
feet in circumference and three hundred feet in 
height. The twenty-fourth tree is General Scott, 
being a stately, grand old tree, measuring sixty- 
three feet round and two hundred and ninety 
feet in height. The Fairy of the Forest is a 
graceful tree, standing on the left of the road, 
and is two hundred and seventy-five leet high 
and but twelve feet through. This beautiful tree 
tapers gradually from the ground, and is clear 
of branches for at least one hundred feet high; 
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the top being clothed in regular foliage. 
With one accord we named this tree as 
stated, the Fairy of the Forest. Her¬ 
cules is the next in order, and a grand 
old fellow this is, being over thirty feet 
six inches in diameter and two hundred 
and eighty feet high. Some cool, cal¬ 
culating lumberman has measured this 
tree into boards, and says there is up¬ 
wards of (725,000) seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand feet of inch boards 
in it. We now come to the Father of 
the Forest, a fallen tree, which is esti¬ 
mated to be one hundred and twelve 
feet in circumference and four hundred 
and fifty feet long. In the fall this tree 
has been broken in several places. 
From the depth it is buried in the soil, 
it must have been down a long time. 
In order to comprehend the immense 
size of this mammoth, we mounted by 
a ladder to the top of the trunk, and 
walked over its length. Truly, one 
must go and see, to believe, and no one 
can see without being filled with Awe 
and wonder. The Mother of the For¬ 
est is a short distance on, and is still 
standing, being ninety feet round and 
three hundred and twenty-6even feet 
high. The bark, to the height of one 
hundred and sixteen feet, has been re¬ 
moved by some speculative vandals and 
carried abroad for exhibition. We 
might mention here that they took 
bark abroad, set it up for exhibition, 
but owing to the immensity of the cir¬ 
cumference nobody would believe it 
came off one tree, and finally, being 
branded as # humbug, they bad to shut 
up the exhibition, and ended by losing 
a goodly sum of money. The Family 
Group is the name of twenty-six trees, 
all standing close together, and varying* 
in size from fourteen to twenty two 
feet in diameter, and from two hundred 
to two hundred and ninety feet in height. 
Damon and Pythias are the names of 
two trees which were once joined to¬ 
gether, but are now separated some three 
feet, fire having burned a space of that 
width between them. It might bo men¬ 
tioned here that many of the trees arc 
badly scarred by fire, which has, in 
ages past, swept through this grand old 
forest. The Hermit stands all alone, 
and is seventy-five feet round, by three 
hundred and twenty feet in height. 
The Pioneer's Cabin is the name of a 
tree thirty-three feet through and but 
one hundred and fifty feet high, the top 
having been broken off. The fallen 
part has been destroyed by fire, as not 
a vestige of it remains. The Three 
Graces are three tall, graceful trees, 
standing side by side in a parallel line, 
of the same size and length. The cen¬ 
tre one is perfectly straight, but so close 
do they stand that the top foliage has 
bent the outer ones a little from the per¬ 
pendicular. There are several other 
trees near the Graces, one of which, 
the Miner's Cabin, is twenty-one feet in 
diameter and two hundred and twenty- 


THE THREE 
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THS BIG TBBB. 


fire feet high. The butt has been barnt out 
much in the shape of a tent, and will take in the 
recess a large number of people. We have now 
made the tour of the grove, and arrive back of 
the house, where we catch a back view of the 
trunk of what was ‘the big tree/ This was 
the first tree discovered by the hunter Dowd. It 
was a noble, straight giant, over three hundred 
feet high, and about thirty feet through at the 
base. In August, 1853, some parties took a no* 
tion to cut this tree down, and, manufacturing 
au^ea, went to work. It took five men twenty- 
five working days to bore the tree through so as 
to separate the butt, but so plumb did the tree 
stand that it would not fall. After trying every 
means to topple it over, they cut down a large 
tree near it, and let it fall against the old giant, 
but still it would pot succumb. A second tree 
was then cut down and made to fall against the 
mammoth, when it was forced over and fell with 
a crash which shook the very foundations of the 
hills and made a noise to which it is hard to 
liken anything. The fall broke the solid trunk 
in several places even as a pipe stem. When 
the hotel was first built at the Grove, the butt of 
this fallen monarch was levelled ofi and is now a 
portion of the ttoor of £he ballroom. The tree is 
a very good circle,' and measures, not in the 
widest part, twenty-five feet through. This is* 
ten feet from the eartly without counting the 
bark, which vanus nvm a few inch** to over a 
foot in thickness. The wood of the * Mg tree * ml. 
of about the color of our redwood, and the bark 
of a cinnamon color. It makes Pdoe-lookh% 
furniture, not unlike mahogany in color, when 
dressed and varnished. It must be borne in 
that this entire grove of trees all stand in aboni 
fiftv acres of ground. To say theJp are wonder¬ 
ful' grand, magofteent or immense;' is poor lan¬ 
guage—one Mslgo to them, walk round them, 
get into thgir honows, ride through the burnt 


rmonster, walk over the Father of the Forest— 
yes, go among them and around them again and 
again,to be fully impressed with their immensity." 

Bnt trees of enormous growth are not con¬ 
fined to our own continent. There is one, the 
famous plane-tree, at Smyrna, oift of the largest 
cities of the Asiatic coast, situated on a beautiful 
bay, snrrounded by lofty mountains. A vast 
plain extends from the eastern limits of the city 
to lofty hills covered with rich villages on the op¬ 
posite side to the sea. Traversed by the Melos, 
a pretty river which bathes the walls of Smyrna, 
it is of rare fertility; poplars, cypress and plane- 
trees grow there very vigorously, as well as all 
kinds of nutritious vegetables. About the mid¬ 
dle of this plain, on the side of the road from 
Smyrna to Bournab&t (a village where a grotto 
is shown in which it is said Homer wrote his 
Iliad), stands an aged plane-tree, remarkable for 
its dimensions, and yet more so for its singular 
form. The trunk is separated into two parts 
strong enough, in spite of their division, to sup¬ 
port the mass of the tree. These two stocks, 
uniting a great height, form a species of arch, 
through which the people of the neighborhood 
often pass, the place being much frequented, be¬ 
cause the rich city merchants generally have their 
country-seats at Bournabat. The tree does not 
grow precisely, in the middle of the road; it 
would be an impediment to carriages, the space 
between the stems not being large enough to ad¬ 
mit,, them, but foot passengers, and sometimes 
people *>n horseback take a path parallel and 
contiguous to the road which traverses this curi¬ 
ous vegetable gateway. 


A beautiful thought is suggested in the Koran : 
“ Angels in the grave will not question thee as to 
the amount of wealth thou hast left behind thee, 
bnt what good deed thou hast done in the world 
to entitle thee to a seat among the blessed/' 
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QUEENLY AMUSEMENTS IN TURIN. 

The most extraordinary rumors are afloat 
respecting the conduct of the ex-queen of Naples, 
indeed, the “ pretty horse-breakers ” of Belgravia 
are completely outdone by the vagaries of her 
majesty. Those who have gazed with interest 
on the mild, somewhat arch, ingenuous counte¬ 
nance of the ex-queen of Naples as it appeared 
two years ago portrayed in the Almanack de 
Gotha, those whose best feelings were enlisted in 
behalf of a true-hearted German girl, doomed to 
waste her sweetness in n court of which Ferdi¬ 
nand II. was the head, must hear with regret 
the reports current in this country about her 
peesent doings. Married to a better husband, 
blessed with children, placed in other hands, 
under proper control, Sophia might have been 
equal to any fate; but the applause bestowed 
upon the show of bravery on which she illus¬ 
trated the ignoble fall of her husband’s house 
have been too much for her. The laurel wreath 
got up in her honor by the ladies of Berlin has 
made her giddy, and the fumes of the beer which 
inspired the bard author of that ditty, beginning 
“Du Heldinn von Gaeta!” have "got into her 
head. The royal Bavarian will never tire of 
playing the heroine. A good English riding- 
nabit is not Amazonian dress enough for her. 
She 6hows about Rome, too, generally in man’s 
attire—a breach of feminine delicacy only to be 
excused by extreme circumstances* With her 
lord’s privileged nether garments she affects also 
manly swagger and bluster. She “ smokes like 
a sailor and swears like a trooper,” as if that 
looked pretty or sounded graceful. She hectors 
her sisters-in-law, has pitched battles with the 
princes and princesses of the house of Bourbon. 
The members of the exiled family have constant 
bickerings among themselves ; they peck at each 
other like chickens tied to the same string and 
dangling from the hand of the housewife who is 


carrying them to market—those true emblems, 
as the poet said, of partners in misfortune. 
High words and angry screams are heard from 
the Quirinal’s windows. Plates are shied at 
royal heads, and fly into the streets, to the great 
scandal of the Swiss guards at the palace gates. 
The queen, though robbed of her sceptre, dis¬ 
dains to handle the distaff; she carries her dread 
revolver at her side ; she delights in the exhibi¬ 
tion of her skill; she aimed at a cat the other 
day in the Quirinal garden—a fine Syrian cat, 
gray, long tailed, and hairy—w’ho was basking 
in the morning sun, (the queen is up at five) on 
the wall hanging over the grottoed fountains and 
water works, which are one of the seven wonders 
of the City of the Seven Hills. Purring, and 
stretching, and gambolling, did the unwary tabby 
luxuriate in the sense of blessed existence, when 
the queen took aim and fired, and the poor thing 
leaped up in the air, hit through her head, and 
dropped down like lead into a basin of water 
beneath.— Reynold*& Miscellany. 


CHAMPAGNE AND DUCK8. 

If a man wishes for a profitable contract, he 
gives a dinner. If he is up for a fat office, ho 
gives a dinner. If it is desirable that a pair of 
estranged friends be brought together, and recon¬ 
ciled to each other, they are invited to a dinner. 
If hostile interests are to be harmonized, and clash¬ 
ing measures compromised, and divergent forces 
brought into parallelism, all must be effected by 
means of a dinner. A good dinner produces a good 
mood. The will relaxes wonderfully under the 
influence of iced champagne, and canvass-backs 
arc remarkable softeners of prejudice .—Lessons 
in Lift. _ _ 


The perfidy of an apparent friend is the last 
truth that strikes a feeling mind with conviction. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE AT MALONE, N.T. 



RAILROAD BRIDGE, MALONE, N. Y. 

The engraving on this page was drawn ex¬ 
pressly for us, and presents a very happy effort 
at landscape delineation. The view is rendered 
with fidelity, and the foreground is handled with 

S -eat taste. The scene reminds us of similar 
ndscapes in Switzerland, and its character is 
very pleasing. Malone is the county seat of 
Franklin county, New York, and is beautifully 
located in the centre of one of the finest agricul¬ 
tural districts in the Union. The bridge is that of 
the Ogdcnsbnrgh Railroad over the Salmon 
River, a picturesque stream passing through the 

ft 


town. This railroad has been of great benefit 
in developing the resources of this portion of the 
State. There are several mills located on the 
river. The cotton mill is seen in our picture, 
and beyond the bridge of the main street. The 
celebrated Malone sandstone quarries are in this 
town. This stone is of a fine warm tone, and 
it is in great request for building purposes, from 
all parts of thfe Union. 


The color of our whole life is generally such 
as the three or four first years in which we are 
our own masters make it. 
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ABUNDANCE OF LIFE. 

The plateau, or high ocean bed, which 
stretches across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and America, and along which they laid 
the lines that were to unite two worlds together, 
and flash our messages over the bed of the sea, is 
covered, it is said, to some depth, with a fine 
impalpable powder. To the naked eye that 
powder looks like dust—mere dust, devoid alike 
of beauty or organization. But beneath the 
microscope how it changes ! There it appears a 
mighty collection of beautiful shells, once the 
habitation of creatures exceedingly minute. 
Their home was in the upper regions of the 
ocean; and when they died, their shells became 
their coffins; and, sinking many thousand 
fathoms down, they found their grave in the 
ocean bed. We know that it takes the burial of 
very many generations to raise the mould in the 
narrow churchyard. How many ages, then, 
must have elapsed before the coffins and corpses 
of creatures 90 exceedingly small, could have 
raised the broad bed of ocean ! To account for 
this phenomenon it is necessary to suppose that 
these creatures are falling in showers, night and 
day, summer and winter, seed time and harvest; 
dropping down into their graves in showers as 
thick as the drops of summer rain, or the snow¬ 
flakes of a winter storm. And if so, how great 
the profusion of life in the vast ocean ! 

This is one of the last, and not the least in¬ 
teresting of the evidences that go to prove how 
this world teems with life. You meet it every¬ 
where. Turn where you may, you meet it. 
Though not detected by the naked eye, you 
devour it in every morsel of food ; you inhale it 
in every breath you draw ; you drink it in the 
cup filled at the purest springs ; you bathe in it 
among the billows of ocean. Nor can you walk 
wild moor, or shaggy mountain, or flowery 
meadow, but your feet go down on life. Life 
sleeps the winter through in every bud; it 
opens in every flower; dances and quivers in 
every leaf; and rises before you in every spike 
of grass. Where is there not "life ? More change¬ 
ful than the fabled Proteus, it assumes innum¬ 
erable shapes. There it cleaves the air on 
feathery wing; there it cleaves the deep with 
fins; there it crawls forth in the slimy worm; 
there it stands before you in the majesty of the 
human form. Here it breathes in vile corrup¬ 
tion ; and there it plays and dances in the 
heavenly sunbeam. Where do you not find life ? 
Water cannot drown it. Earth" cannot bury it 
Open the grave—for a moment—life is there ; 
penetrating the domains of death, it seizes on the 
lifeless body, and takes possession of the tomb. 
We can 6ay to it what David said to its dread 
Giver—“ Whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
Thou hast beset me behind and before! Thou 
compassest my path.”— Dr. Guthrie. 


AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 

Passing the gate of Mount Zion, and crossing 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and part of the Mount 
of Olives, in half an hour’s ride we arrived at 
Bethany, the village where Jesus raised Lazarus 
from the dead. The monks here pretend to 
show the localities of the house of Simon the 
leper, of Mary and Martha, and the identical fig- 
tree which the Lord cursed. We proceeded, 
winding through the mountains and valleys, un¬ 


til toward night we discovered in the distance the 
long line of black tents, surrounded by herds of 
goats, sheep, camels and horses. When wo ar¬ 
rived, we found the tent of the sheik ready to re¬ 
ceive us—but what a reception in the tent of the 
Bedouins! Here was man almost in his primi¬ 
tive state. Blankets of camel’s hair were spread 
upon the ground ; the tent was enclosed on two 
sides only. The women and children seemed 
excited at the appoarance of strangers, hut soon 
recovered from tneir surprise. A small hole was 
made in the ground in front of the tent, somp 
brush was brought, a few grains of coffee in aft 
iron ladle were roasted over the fire, and at 
length the indispensable pipe and coffee were 
passed. The encampment formed a circle of 
about twenty tents; and while the old men and 
the most influential of the tribe formed a group 
in the front of the tent of the sheik, the women 
and children were employed in driving all the 
animals within the enclosure for the night. Our 
evening repast consisted of fresh bread with 
goat’s and sheep’s milk, after which wc stretched 
ourselves upon the blankets, surrounded by some 
fifteen or twenty Bedouins, but not to sleep, as 
the noise of the animals and the crawling of in¬ 
sects were calculated to give us an early stapi 
the morning .—Around the World. 

CHINESE DWARF TREES. 

How the Chinese contrive to grow miniature 
pines and oaks in flower pots for half a century 
has always been much of a secret. If is the 
product chiefly of skilful, loug-contintfcd root 
pruning. They aim, first and last, at the seat of 
vigorous growth, endeavoring to weaken it ns 
far as may consist with the preservation of life. 
They begin at the beginning. Taking youtjg 
plant (say a seedling or cutting of a cedir), whan 
only two or three inches high, they cpt off its 
tap-root as soon as it has other rootlet^ enough 
to live upon, and replant it in a shallot earthen 
pot or pan. The end of the tap root is generally 
made to rest on the bottom of the pan, or on a 
fiat stone within it. Alluvial clay is then put 
into the pot, much of it in bits the size of beans, t 
and just enough in kind and quality to furnish a 
scanty nourishment in the plant. Water enpugh 
is given to keep it in growth, but not enough to 
excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise, in the kp- 
plication of light and heat. As the Chinese pride 
themselves also on the shape of their miniature 
trees, they u>e strings, wires, and pegs, and vari¬ 
ous other mechanical contrivance*, to promote 
symmetry of habit, or to fashion their pets into 
odd fancy figures. Thus by the use of very shal¬ 
low pots, the growth of the tap-roots is out of the 
question ; by the use of poor soil, and little of it, 
and little water, strong growth is prevented. 
Then, too, the top and side roots being within 
easy reach of the gardener, are shortened by the 
pruning knife, or seared with his hot iron. So the 
little tree, finding itself headed on every side, 
gives up the idea of strong growth, asking only 
for life, and just growth enough to live and look 
well. Accordingly, each now set of leaves be¬ 
comes more and more stunted, the buds and root¬ 
lets are diminished in proportion, and at leugth a 
balance is established, between every part of the 
tree, making it a dwarf in all respects. In some 
kinds of trees this end is reached in three or four 
years ; in others ten or fifteen years are necessary 
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BOSTON OAS WORKS. 



BOSTON OAS WOBK8. 

On these two pages wo present onr readers with 
two fine views of the works of the Boston Gas¬ 
light Company, at the Norih End, drawn for us 
by oar favorite artist, Mr. Warren. One of these 
represents the exterior of the establishment, with 
its entrance, its towering chimneys, and other 
structures; and the other, the interior, with a 
view of the great gasometer. There are two 
capacious gasometers here, and there are also 
two in other parts of the city—one at the Sooth 
End, on Washington Street, and one on Com¬ 
mercial Street. The charter of the company al¬ 
lows it to extend its operations outside of the 
city, but at present it supplies only the city 
proper. The works delineated occupy a large 
space of ground, bounded on two sides by Hull 
Street and Commercial 8 tree t, Besides the en¬ 


trance on the former street, there is one from 
Snowhill Street. All who remember the be¬ 
nighted condition of our streets before the intro¬ 
duction of gas, are in a condition to appreciate fully 
the blessings of this product of modem science, 
and of the combination of capital and enterprise. A 
Boston theatre, a Boston ball-room, and a Bos¬ 
ton store, by night are totally different from what* 
they were in the days of oil lamps and stream¬ 
ing tallow candles, or even spermaceti and wax, 
which could only be commanded by the wealthy. 
Gas is now not only the most brilliant, but the 
most economical light that can be obtained. 
The first notions respecting the employment of 
gas for the purposes of domestic illuminations 
were thrown out by a German, Lampadius, m 
1801. Since that time, gas has become so mueh 
of a necessity that nearly every city employs it. 
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AWKWARD RELICS. out to see what happens. The party turns out to 

Another story, the “ Relics of General Chasse',” be composed of ladies only, led by a fierce and 
is almost as great a tour de force. An English domineering old maid. She sees black trousers, 
clergyman, beautifully got up, and the pink of and at once announces to her friends that they 
propriety, goes to Antwerp with a friend. They are “relics of General Chasstf ” Further, she is 
only go for the day from Brussels, and so leave not going to let such interesting relics escape her; 
all tbeir luggage behind. At Antwerp, they go so she pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out a 
to see the castle, and at the castle thev are shown patch ns a keepsake. The others are influenced 
the apartments of General Chassd, who was then by the example and by the greatness of the prize, 
just dead, and was the hero of the place. Their First one and then another petition fora souvenir, 
guide goes off to receive another party, and they One wants to make a pen wiper, another a pin- 
are left alone. In the late general’s bedroom cushion. The arch thief herself wants to get 
they find a pair of military trousers, and a discus- leggings out of these devoted garments. At last 
sion arises as to whether they would or would all is cut away except a few straps and buttons, 
not be too small for the clergyman. He himself and the ladies depart. Outcomes the clergyman 
insists that he could easily get them on, and of- and finds what has happened. He is overwhelm- 
fers to show practically that he can do so. He ed with the horror of his situation, and sits shiv- 
takes off his black trousers, and is well into the ering till nightfall enables him to get back to his 
leathers when the noise of an advancing party of inn, and there dash into bed, aud forget his griefs 
sight seers scares him. He and his friend retire till the morning .—Review of Trollope’s “ Tales oj 
to an inner chamber, and the friend gently peeps all Countries .” 
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SCENE IN A PARISIAN CAPE. 

In the engraving before us are represented 
types of Parisian life. It shows a student and 
grisette seated in a Parisian cafe, and trying to 
Americanize themselves by imbibing a couple of 
sherry cobblers through the medium of straws. 
Possibly the learned young student may have 
informed his companion—the etudiante —that 
these straws are the identical slender reeds sung 
in Virgil’s pastoral strains, and the sherry cob¬ 
bler, or sutor vini, ascends to great historical an¬ 
tiquity, and is another proof that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Be this as it may, we have 
depicted the student and grisette together, for 
they are indeed inseparable companions. The 
grisette shrinks from association with workmen 
in her own level of life, and clings to the com¬ 
panionship of students of law, medicine, and art. 
She is always gay, always pleasant, always 
laughing, and at a ball or a party of pleasure, 
flings care to the winds. None gayer than she 
at the masked balls of carnival time, though she 
may have pinched and starved herself for months 
to purchase or hire her costume, and though the 
revelry of to-night may be followed by misery 
on the morrow. The grisette is always neatly 
dressed—and though her costume may be of the 
simplest and cheapest material, yet it is worn 
with a saucy grace that a duchess might envy. 
The grisette has lately taken to wearing bonnets, 
but this is an innovation on old custom; her 
head dress is a jaunty little cap. Though asso¬ 
ciated with students, the neophytes of the world 
of letters, she is generally illiterate, reading and 
writing with great difficulty. Her notes are per¬ 
fect curiosities ; in them the emperor’s French is 
treated in a wav that would make an academician 
shudder. In the many days of battle that Paris 
has known during her revolutions and emeutes, 
the griBettes have not all of them remained with¬ 
in doors. When the dead have been numbered, 
many a grisette has been found lifeless at the 
barricades beside her fallen lover ; and her devo¬ 
tion to the wounded on such occasions is most 
exemplary. The grisette, as we have before re¬ 
marked, is a Parisian institution, the growth of 
a peculiar state of society, and not amenable to 
those general laws by which we measure the con¬ 
duct of mankind. Her faults are the faults of 
circumstances over which she has no control— 
and she is fully entitled to a lenient judgment. 
The grisettes 'much affect the so-called Latin 
quarter of Paris, and choose their companions 
from among students as poor as themselves. 
IIow they dote upon their closely-cropped skulls, 
and prodigious dark beards, and curling mous¬ 
taches, and extraordinary waistcoats, and jaunty 
pantaloons! How proud is the pretty grisette 
as she hangs on the arm of a law student, in the 
whirling waltzes of the Mahille, or the military 
gal lopes of the Chateau Rouge, with its Bengal 
lights, bombs, rbckets and Roman candles flash¬ 
ing through the air ! If the pair be unhappy in 
their circumstances or connection with each oth¬ 
er, a few sous’ worth of charcoal finishes their 
romantic career, and their remains are thrown 
into Pert la Chaise. 


Capital is the child and not the father of la¬ 
bor; and science is the daughter and not the 
mother of intelligence. 


FACE-SLAPPING IN CHINA. 

Among the various punishments inflicted 
among the Celestials, that represented in the en¬ 
graving on the next page forms one. It is cer¬ 
tainly barbarous enough to satisfy any half-civ¬ 
ilized being. The poor culprit is held by his 
pigtail, with his hand confined behind, while the 
executioner of the punishment, with great sang 
froid, stands braced before him, with his flail or 
ferule in hand extended to deal the blow. The 
old codgers looking on, in easy indifference, to 
see the operation, afford a fair specimen of the 
stolid impassibility of those people to each other's 
sufferings; while to the poor fellow undergoing 
the flagellation, there is more of fact than fun in 
the operation, as the grimaces of his countenance 
would seem to imply. 


THE FAKEERS OF INDIA. 

Amongst the religious practices by which the 
Hindoos expect to obtain the favor of Heaven, 
bodily mortification, or self-inflicted torture, holds 
a high position. The class of devotees who make 
this horrible custom their peculiar profession, are 
termed fakirs, or fakeers, as delineated on page 
317. « r These repulsive fanatics signalize their 
party by enduring the severest tortures, and with 
a constancy worthy of a better cause. The tor¬ 
tures often exceed all belief. A penitent, who 
went through the ceremony of sitting between 
five fires, is described by Fraser, who witnessed 
the penance at a public festival. Being seated 
on a quadrangular stage, after the sun began to 
have considerable power, he stood on one leg, 
gazing steadfastly at the scorching beams, whilst 
fires, Targe enough to roast an ox, were burning 
around him, the penitent counting his beads, and 
occasionally adding fuel to the flames, lie stood 
upright on his head in the midst of these fires for 
three hours; and then seating himself with his 
legs across, he remained till the end of the day, 
exposed to the scorching heat of both the sun 
and fires. At one of the festivals of the goddess 
Kali, the spouse of Siva, Bishop Heber relates 
that one ot these self-torturers had hooks thrust 
through the muscles of his sides, which he en¬ 
dured without shrinking, and a broad bandage 
being fastened around his waist to prevent the 
hooks from tearing through the flesh by the 
weight of his body, he was swung aloft and whirl¬ 
ed round in the air. On a motion being made 
to take him down, he made a sign for them to 
proceed, a mark of constancy received with shouts 
of applause by the admiring multitude. The 
Hindoo fakeers go entirely naked, carrying on 
their shoulders a thick club, the end of which is 
wound around with rags of cloth of all colors. 
They strew their hair, which hangs half way 
down their backs, with ashes, with which they 
sometimes besmear their whole bodies. These 
mendicants endeavor to gain the veneration and 
admiration of the people by the infliction of ab¬ 
surd and cruel penances and tortures. Some, 
by holding an arm raised in one position for 
many years, have lost the power of lowering it 
again. Others have bent their bodies forward 
till they have grown so crooked that they have 
formed a right angle. Some by continually 
bending the head backward, cannot bring it back 
to its natural position, while others lay fire on 
their heads and burn their scalps to the very bone. 
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THE PEOPLE Of MONTEKEOfiO. 


THE PEOPLE OF MONTENEGRO. 



A PAKDOUB. 

Oar engravings represent an armed Pandour, 
an Uscoquc Chief, and a Montenegrin captain 
and his wife in fall costame, all wild and peculiar¬ 
looking characters. The Montenegrins wear, in 
the first place, a shirt of coarse stuff manufactur¬ 
ed in the mountains—their half-Turkish panta¬ 


loons, very much like 
those of the French 
Zouaves, are of blue 
cloth, and gathered to 
the waist by a scarlet 
sash. A vest without 
collar of bright crimson, 
buttons at the side, and 
hembro idered with 
gold in front. A sort 
of frock, generally of 
white cloth, but some¬ 
times green, with black 
edgings and without 
embroidery, leaves the 
neck free. Over this is 
worn a loose vest, with¬ 
out buttons, of crimson 
cloth, richly embroider¬ 
ed with gold or black 
silk. The edges of this 
jacket in front are load¬ 
ed with silver or copper 
buttons, shaped like 
olives. Among the 
grandees these buttons 
are always of silver, 
and cover the front of 
the jacket in close row’s, 
giving the appearance 
of a silver cuirass, and 
producing a fine effect. 
The legs are guarded 
by very thick woolen 
stockings or gaiters, f as¬ 
tening behind. The 
feet are shod with san¬ 
dals of pliable leather, 
secured by leather 
straps or thongs. The 
chiefs wear buskins of 
white cloth, bordered 
with crimson fileets. 
The costume is com¬ 
pleted by a crimson cap 
embroidered with gold 
on the top—surrounded 
by a silken band, and 
by a silken or woolen 
sash girt round the 
waist. Besides this 
sash, they wear a leath¬ 
er belt in which they 
thrust their pistols, can- 
giars and ramrods—as 
well as handkerchiefs, 
papers and money—it 
is a universal pocket. 
Arms are the first lux¬ 
ury of this warlike peo¬ 
ple. A long Albanian 
gun inlaid with silver 
or brass, two pistols, 
the handles enriched with silver and jewels, a 
cangiar or hanger with a grip of ivory incrusted 
with coral or mother of pearl—such is the equip¬ 
ment of every Montenegrin. The campaign bag¬ 
gage consists of a coverlet of very thick woolen 
which serves as a bed, tent, etc.; add a pipe and 
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nmbrella, five or six little bags 
for powder, balls, oil, etc., 
and you have a Montenegrin 
complete. The dress of the 
women is very simple—an 
embroidered chemise, a col¬ 
ored petticoat, a robe of blue 
cloth for working-days, white 
for holidays, covered with 
patterns made of a great 
number of little bits of cloth 
of various colors. They 
wear a very broad leather 
belt, as thick as your hand, 
covered with medals, coral, 
etc., and consequently very 
heavy. They wear the same 
cap as the men, and their 
long tresses bang down on 
their shoulders, braided with 
strings of coins. In a coun¬ 
try which has been constant¬ 
ly at war for centuries, as the 
men have to busy themselves 
with the defence of the terri¬ 
tory, the women have had a 
large share of labor imposed 
on them. Their rough occu¬ 
pations have injured their 
graceful forms which they in¬ 
herit from a noble race. One* 
of our engravings presents us 
with the figure of an Uscoque 
chief. The Uscoques live 
in the wildest part of the 
mountains — and the name 
they bear signifies “ refugee." 

Whoever has burned powder 
against the Turkish author¬ 
ity, or simply against a tyran¬ 
nical bey, the oppressor of 
his village, whosoever prefers 
liberty in the mountain to 
rest and abundance in the 
valley,becomes an Uscoquc of 
the frontier. A type of these 
wild people is the brave No¬ 
vitza Tzerovich, who a few 
years ago sacked Kolaschin 
without permission of Prince 
Danielo. His father, his 
grandfather, his greatgrand¬ 
father and all his uncles had 
been beheaded by the Turks. 

Novitza had to balance this 
account of heads. There 
was a rivalry between him 
and a bey of Herzegovina, 
named Ismael, a terror to the 
frontier. The game between 
Ismael and Novitza was final¬ 
ly lost by the former in 1841, in an engagement 
which turned out most disastrously for the Mus¬ 
sulmans. An enormous load of heads was sent 
to Cettingne, and the “ Tower of the Turks ” re¬ 
ceived the most capital decoration it had seen since 
the defeat of Kara Mahmoud. Novitza won the 
title of senator. This anecdote will show how little 
hope there is of a permanent pacification of Mon¬ 
tenegro. These inen, fierce as the ancient High¬ 
landers of Scotland, live with their arms in their 


AX U8COQCE CniEF. 

hands, and the warlike career which was a ne¬ 
cessity, has become a habit, and unfitted them 
for the occupations of peace. They remind us, 
in many characteristics, of our own North Amer¬ 
ican Indians—leaving labor to the women, and 
believing that war and hunting only are worthy 
of men. The specimens given on these pages are 
faithful representations of these remarkable peo¬ 
ple, Hiid exhibit their characteristics very accu¬ 
rately and in striking style. 
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▲ MONTENEGRIN CAPTAIN AND HIS WIFE. 


There is a circumstance in the history of this 
people which has made Montenegro famous all 
over the world. It may he remembered that on 
the 4th of May, 1858, a Turkish army of 7000 
men, well provided with artillery and well organ¬ 
ized, though badly commanded, invaded the con¬ 
tested territory of Grabovo. Nine days after¬ 
wards they stupidly descended into a gorge of the 
mountains, where a large portion of them perish¬ 
ed, the general in-chief galloping off at the first 
volley, followed by six men. The victorious 
Montenegrins might have seised upon Herzego¬ 
vina as a pledge. The Turkish army were so 


demoralized as to be* incapable of any resis¬ 
tance. Strong inducements were made to ad¬ 
vance, and oven the Montenegrin general, Mirko, 
had received instructions to that effect; but in 
the interval, Prince Danielo, yielding to the 
| counsels of the French consul, recalled his troops, 
I and sacrificed his victory to European diplom* 
j acy. In return, the great powers, at the treaty 
' of Paris, compelled the Porte to a definition of 
i boundaries as to those portions of his dominions 
! in dispute between Turkey and Montenegro, 

| under European arbitration. Montenegro gained 
a great moral victory in this official recognition. 
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[OU1SOUL.] 

PARLOR, CAMP AND HOSPITAL. 


BY MRS. 8. P. MBSERVK HAYES. 

Stately and tall was the mountaineer, 

Like the pine in his native wood; 

And the wild rocks echoed his footfall back, 
Where none other had ever stood. 

High up mid the Alpine summits, 

Where the eagle had built her nest, 

And the hunted chamois vainly hoped 
His tired limbs might rest. 

But hard qn his track was the mountaineer, 

Far up in the world of snow, 

Where the ice that crackled beneath his feet 
Was red with the sunset’s glow. 

But fear never entered the hunter’s heart, 

As he turned on his homeward way, 

For he saw, through the gloom of the coming eve, 
The vale where his cottage lay. 

And he thought of the young wife waiting 
His coming with anxious eyes, 

Who’d chide his daring with loving words, 

When she gazed on his hard-won prize. 

But the way is long, and the path is steep, 

For the weaiy mountaineer; 

And his bride awaits from night till dawn 
His coming with many a tear. 

But when the beautifa] morning 
Is hiding the night from view, 

And gilding the far-off glaciers 
With many a rose-t^ged hue, 

She hears his step in the valley, 

And her tears no longer flow, 

But the smiles on her lip are brighter 
Than sunbeams on the snow. 

With words of love she greets him, 

But her cheek grows pale with fear, 

As she gazes on the trophy 
Of the gallant mountaineer. 

Then his brave heart gently whispers, 

While her lip regains its hue, 

That the loving are the during, 

And the brave are ever true. 


Gobsipiho. —If you wish to cultivate a j 
ing, meddling, censorious spirit iu your chuuivu, 
be sure when they come home from church, a 
visit, or any other place where you do not ac¬ 
company them, to ply them with questions con¬ 
cerning wbat everybody wore, how everybody 
looked, and what everybody said and did: aod 
if yon find anything in this to censure, always 
do it iu their hearing. 
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BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


After dinner in the dining-room of John Al- 
wyn’s mansion. Lucretia Alwyn, eldest daugh¬ 
ter, belle and heiress, beautiful, blonde, and a prom¬ 
ised bride. Nellie Alwyn, youngest daughter, 
plain, patient, poetical, and promised nothing 
or to nobody. Grace Sample, mutual friend, 
musical, mawkish and motherless. 

“ This horrid, horrid war/* says Miss Grace, 
continuing a conversation begun in the hall. 

“ It w very dreadful, indeed,” replied Nellie, 
in a quiet, low tone, so natural to her. “ But 
there are questions you know which can never 
be settled save by the sword. There are princi¬ 
ples to be maintained even through bloodshed, 
and woe, and suffering.” 

“ 0, yes, Nell,” chimes in Lucretia, rather 
sharply, for so sweet a faced girl. " Ton are al¬ 
ways full of cant about principles and rights—you 

have no one who loves you going to fight_” 

” that 8 the worst,” remarked Miss Sam 
pie, quickly, and with more feeling than usual 
iu her even tones. “ What will we do for beaux 
next winter? No parties, no academy, no— 
nothing 1” she added, bitterly. 

“ You forget that we women who remain at 
home can be acceptably emplpyed in knitting 
socks and mittens for the soldiers in the field ” 
•aid Nellie. 

“ Socks!” 

“ Mittens I” 

And the dainty ladies exclaimed in as much 
indignation as though they had been asked to 
wash, or cook, or do aught else than play on the 
piano and harp, make calls, receive visitors, 
stndy the modes, or attend the play and be wor¬ 
shiped at the opera. 

“ Do you not think it a duty, Grace and Lu, 
that we all owe to the country, to aid the soldiers 
who are fighting for ns ?” asked Nell. 

The question was passed by in contemptuous 
silence, and Nellie, going to the piano commenc¬ 
ed playing, almost involuntarily, a few pieces iu 
her favorite A flat major key, through which 
some of the sweetest thoughts in music have been 
expressed by immortal composers, and Lucred* 
and Grace lingered near the costly Oagfre. 

“ I saw Nelson Burt and Harry Trent going 
into the club-house on Beacon Street, as I came 
here,” said Grace to Lucretia. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then , as if 
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the latter had determined to confide in her friend, 
she said: 

41 Will you keep a secret, Grace ?" 

" What a question, Lu ! Of course you know 
me too well to suspect that I would not/' 

Of course Lu did, for she had never known 
her to keep inviolate one promise in her life. 
But with charming readiness she replied: 

" Certainly, dear, I can trust you. Well, then. 
Nelson Burt proposed to me last night" 

" Proposed! my darling friend !" exclaimed 
Miss Sample, interrupting her with well-feigned 
glad surprise—although she had heard the news 
firom Kelson's sister that very morning—" Well 
I am glad. Why, Lu, he is the most splendid 
fellow in town, and so rich." 

Lucretia replied with dignity: 

44 On the score of wealth I hope I am not in¬ 
ferior to Mr. Burt's family." 

“O, no, dear, certainly not! But then you 
know they are such an old family, the Burts, and 
have always kept up a grand establishment, foot¬ 
men, and butlers, and any number of servants 
out of livery, and you know none of them ever 
followed any business, and I heard Clara Beebe, 
the ill-natured creature, say she questioned Nel¬ 
son Burt's taste in paying such particular atten¬ 
tion to the fishmonger's daughter." said the vol¬ 
uble Grace, glad to place this thorn in her friend's 
side. ' 

Lu changed color with mortification and anger. 

" Fishmonger, indeed! My father buys ships 
and trades with ports to which hers could not 
pay his passage." 

" Of course 1 of course! But about Nelson ?" 

And the friends walked the room, the arm of 
one entwined about the other's waist, and spoke 
of holy love with the calmness of veterans, dis¬ 
cussed the trousseau and the wedding, which was 
to be. Lucretia, proud to become the wife of 
Nelson Burt, simply because be was distingut, 
rich, and could secure for her a position in which 
she could gratify her vanity and love of show— 
and not at all considering the prise of a noble 
heart, or understanding the value of its offering 
of love. 

But as the two girls talked, the playing stop¬ 
ped, and Nellie sat mute and quiet. Her head 
sunk upon her breast, from which escaped a deep- 
drawn sigh. Her face was very pale, and soon 
she left the room and sought the solitude of her 
own chamber, and as she sat there looking out 
upon the sky, she only said: • 

"Ah, me! ah, me 1" 

After dinner at the club-house in Beacon Street. 
Two gentlemen smoking their cigars and glano- 


ing over the daily papers. Nelson Burt, very 
tall and finely made; an extremely handsome, 
manly face, set off by whiskers at the sides. A 
countenance, which, if physiognomy does not lie, 
shows honor, humor, firmness, gentleness and 
truth in its fine lineaments. Harry Trent, an 
effeminate looking man, exquisitely dressed, 
with immaculate shirt collar, wonderful diamonds 
for shirt studs, impossible neck-tie, trousers the 
triumph of the tailor's art, polished leather boots, 
ns plus ultra Jouvin gloves; delicate, but very 
expensive seals dangling from a delicate but 
very expensive chain, which was fastened to a 
tiny but very expensive watch—in fact, a dapper, 
exquisite, but very expensive little man. 

"This will be a doosed expensive thing," 
lisped this wealthy citizen of-; well, no mat¬ 

ter, I have not mentioned the city, you shall 
guess it. Nelson Burt looked up over his paper 
and sent cloud after cloud of smoke rolling up¬ 
ward in heavy wreaths. 

" What have you been buying now ?" asked 
he. "Been importing another fur coat from 
Russia, eh ?" 

Ah, that was a good voice to come after Trent's. 
It was round and smooth, firm and manly, a 
ring in its tones which made you have a certain 
contempt for the owner of that other voice. 

" No, no ! I mean the war. I tell you, Burt, 
the country will be ruined. The banks will be 
drained and without a specie reserve to keep 
their bills at par, everything must tremble. I 
shall sell out my Wilmington at the Board to¬ 
morrow, and go over to Europe." * 

" You wont go into the army, then ?" asked 
Burt, taking his Havana from his lips and laying 
his paper down. 

" Army! me go into the army ! Ha, ha! the 
rebels may go to the-before—" 

"Before you'll go, eh 1" interrupted Burt, 
slyly. 

" Well, but see here, you don't think of going 
to the war, eh ? They said so at the Board to¬ 
day, and I, as your friend, took the liberty of 
saying it was a misrepresentation." 

" Then let me tell you, Harry Trent, you took 
a very great liberty, for I am not only going, but 
have my commission in my pocket now, as 
captain." 

" CaptaiD ! Captain l why, you are mad! 
The most splendid fellow in town, rich and just 
going to get married to my cousin Lu Alwyn— 
going to the war! to lose a leg or an arm ! what 
the deuce will you do for billiards 1 or get along 
as m^jor of the Horse Guards 1" 

" I have a large portion of the Horse Guards 
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recruited in my company for the war, and as for 
billiards, if 1 am so nnforttra&te as to lose an 
arm, I must abandon the coe, and Lucretia—ab, 
Lucretia would love mo, my dear fellow, as well 
as ever." 

" Not she, I tell yon. I know her, I think. 
8he is proud of yon as the handsomest fellow in 
town ; bat she is ambitions, and would not care 
a son for one hand if yon had not another to 
help her into her carriage. Ah, I know her!” 

“Faugh! she's rejected yon, perhaps," said 
Burt, good-humoredly, and by the color of the 
face of Trent it was very probable the random 
shot reached the mark. 

Trent lit another cigar, and soon after strolled 
from the room, his last words warning. Bnt to 
do no such foolish thing as to go to the war. 

“ There is pwenty of froth, Nelson, pwenty of 
froth, which if skimmed will never be missed; 
bat my dear fellow, consider, consider the ewe me 
of the eweme. Ah, it's too doosed expensive 
for me!" 

And the little man strolled out into Beacon 
Street with bis unexceptionable toilet, and his 
little mind running on ten per cent. Burt sat 
long alone. He smoked many cigars, until the 
twilight made the objects outside grow dim and 
hazy, and fie looked up into the quiet sky send 
murmured: 

: “ Have I chosen aright ? Ah, me! ah, me!" 

Two watchers—to be in the time to come two 
mourners. Ah, me! 

“ O, Nelson, how splendidly you look !" And 
as the beautiful Lucretia Alwyn uttered the re¬ 
mark, it might have bedkt tenderness, but It seem¬ 
ed more like sadnesf in the tones of the hand¬ 
some soldier's voice, as be said: 

“ Can you think of splendor and beauty at 
such an hour as this, Lucretia, and—I am going 
away to-morrow ?" 

The girl’s face flushed, but she quickly said: 

“ O, do not think it was all pride, Nelson." 

Soon she was folded to his beating heart. 

“ Come to the corridor, Lucretia. To-night is 
the last I will spend with you for a long time- 
may be forever. Let us look out on the moon 
together. Is it too damp for you here upon the 
piazza? No? Well, then, let me recall the 
scene—so dear to us both—upon the beach at 
Nahaut. It was just such a night as this—the 
moon rode through the heavens a luminous 
queen, the brightest train of stars seeming as but 
pallid lovers who fainted at the smiles and kisses 
which she gave to the crystal waters. The dusky 
Outline of Egg Rock which rose grotesquely in 
the distance—the long black promontory branch¬ 
ing from Lynn beach crowned with the mon¬ 


strous hotel which flashed with fights, and from 
whose halls the music floated to us on the eve¬ 
ning zephyrs, yet not conveying sounds one half 
so tender as the harmony of a voice which spell¬ 
ed me. Ah, how well I remember each emotion 
then, Lucretia. I had just awakened from a 
dream—" 

He stopped abruptly, and seemed buried in 
sad thought. 

“Yes," replied Lucretia; “and I, too, was 
happy that night. Long, lOog before, dear Nel¬ 
son, when everybody thought my sister Nell was 
your choice, had my heart coveted you—" 

“ O, fool, fool 1 to think she ever loved me!” 

“ You seem even now, to regret the change, 
Nelson ?" 

“No, no, dear—dearest Lu. But had she 
never proved so false, 1 should have been your 
brother and not your husband." 

And he held her more closely, fondly; but he 
was cheating himself when he hoped to love the 
reality more than the—memory. 

“ Yes, it was that glorious night, darling, when 
you taught me to banish regret, that there was 
yet hope and love for me. 'Tis strange, too, 
that Nellie, who never was handsome, held me 
in such close captivity." 

" She is my sister, Nelson, and she was your 
Ipve, so we must not speak harshly of poor Nell 
—but—but—even in our own family she was 
never trusted." 

“ Good God 1 what was that?" 

A low cry, more piercing in frs anguish than 
the loudest shriek, just beneath the piazza, in the 
garden, occasioned the exclamation, and when 
the lovers went down, they found at their feet, 
by a rustic shaded seat, the body of a woman . 
lying in the gravelled path, the white fhee turned 
upward to the pallid moon. 

“ O, Nellie 1" 

And Nelson Burt lifted her up in his strong 
arms and carried her tenderly as a babe into the 
house. Lucretia did not speak, but the fair fea¬ 
tures grew dark, the soft, tiny hands were clench¬ 
ed, and the thin lips were white and closely shut. 
Where was her womanly anxiety or sisterly love ? 
Ah, where ? She followed closely, and when 
the swooning girl was recovering, and the ser¬ 
vants attended her, Nelson and Lucretia were 
once more alone; the fttir free all bright again, 
tile soft tongue as winning. 

“ Eaves-dropping," said Lucrbtia. 

“Suffering," whispered Burt. 

But ere they parted the glamour of Lucretia's 
eyes had won his trust again. 

“ Never do you deceive me, Lucretia, or I shall 
lose all faith in woman. You are sure you love 
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me through mU misfortune, for wysW/'—lore 
me as I love all woman-kind because of you—as 
1 love all right and truth and honor for their 
sakes alone ?" 

44 Por yourself, dear Nelson, and when you re¬ 
turn from the war—" 

44 Ah, then ! if sick or wounded V* 

“ Then doubly loved and cared tor.” 

And through her tears she said “ farewell/' 
And when he parted from her he pressed her to 
his bosom, and in his manly though shaken voice 
bade God bless her. And then he strode down 
the street, the moonlight coquetting with his 
bulHoned shoulder-straps and flashing en his 
bright gleaming buttons, while Lucretia, stand¬ 
ing in the arched doorway of the marble haU, 
did not, as she watched him, bless him with a 
prayer, hut only whispered in triumph: 

“ He is so rich and handsome, and—he is mine 
at last." 

But even then over her bead, lay stricken 
Nellie Alwyn, the gas turned down so low it 
seemed like a sickly taper-light, which made 
strange shadows on the golden papered walL 
She passed her thin hands to her burning head 
and sobbed out such grief laden words as these: 

44 He's gone to the war cursing me in his heart. 
O, sister! O, sister I O God, let me—die 1" 

" " ft 

Out on a scout. What a troop starts out from 
camp across the Potomac this pitchy night. A 
solid mass of men whose horses move as regular¬ 
ly as though eadh one is set in systematic motion 
by a mechanical spring. A beautiful sight, in¬ 
deed. It is true you cannot Bee much of it ex¬ 
cept you are one of those riders and glance along 
the line at the flash of the burnished sabres. The 
independent company of Horse Guards hold the 
advance here under Captain Bart, and they 
have volunteered this night to advance ahead of 
our outermost pickets, and after placing their 
horses in a sheltered wood, to advance on foot 
and seek the information of the rebel lines which 
may save the right wing of the army from sur¬ 
prise. A dangerous business, 'tie true, bat full 
nf that kind of reckless adventure oar heave sol¬ 
diers delight in. 

44 Halt 1" 

How that word over possessed such a thrilling 
significance it is impossible to tell, betas one 
man, the column halted before the imperious 
command of that voice of an unseen man. 

44 Who goes them?'' 

44 Friends with the countersign 1" 

44 Advance one, and give the countersign!" 

The captain rides slowly toward the voice, the 
dank—clank of bis scabbard sounding grim mu¬ 


sic as he rides. He seas through the darkness 
the point of a bayonet before his eyes—one of 
the outermost pickets. He whispers in his oar. 

44 Advance 1 Countersign is coned." 

And the column comes on to the pickets' 
neighborhood—the very homes seeming to travel 
with velvet-dad hoofs, and only the dank, dank 
of the steel scabbards against the horses' trap¬ 
pings. 

44 Picket," says the captain, in a whisper— 
44 how soon are you relieved from this poet 1" 

With arms at 44 present" the soldier replies: 

44 In about an hour, I think, captain." 

44 Where is the wood toward the Martinsburg 
road where our men conceal hones while scout¬ 
ing?" 

44 To the left. The rood is good, about a mile 
forward. But be careful, captain, they shot two 
of our boys on picket tonight, and I hear the 
drams beating quite plain with the south wind 
to-night—Who goes there ?" 

His sharp ears detected an arrival at a distance, 
even while he was whispering his cautions. Ah, 
it brightens the sense of hearing when men are 
listening each second for death in the rusting 
leaves, the breaking twigs, the dick of a rifle 
trigger, or the whistle of a Mini/ ball 1 But the 
coiner answers: 

14 Sergeant of the guard !" 

44 Advance, sergeant of the guard, and give the 
countersign." 

And one more is added to the party to reiter¬ 
ate the cautions given by the faithful picket. 
Past frowning copses which might have conceal¬ 
ed the enemy, past gloomy buildings now desert¬ 
ed and wrecked, which had not long before shel¬ 
tered proud and happy families; through level 
fields where all landmarks were destroyed, as 
fences have been burned for soldiers' fuel, and 
where rank weeds now spring in full luxuriance, 
in place of tobacco and waving wheat; over run¬ 
ning streams, the horses stumbling over rocky 
beds, now fording, now swimming them. At 
last the shelter obtained in the heavy wood which 
their guides had described to them, and each 
horse securely tethered, the soldiers, with sword 
in hand, and revolver in belt, formed to follow 
their brave captain on foot in their perilous 
scout near the enemy's outposts. 

Creeping like snakes in the grass, warilgr 
through the underbrash, or carefully along tha 
road, learning as they thus travelled the strange 
fact, that no matter how black and dark tha 
night is, by creeping on the ground, men can, by 
looking upward towards the heavens, distinguish 
all moving objects advancing or retreating near 
ten. Now being halted by command of tha 
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captain, or anon a sqoad ordered fifty paces to 
the front, or platoons deployed light or left, in 
this way advancing, still advancing nearer to¬ 
wards the enemy and danger. At last, ere they 
knew their situation, the sharp "Halt!” of the 
enemy's picket-guard rang ont on the still night 
air, followed by the “ Who goes there f” 

How the hearts of many beat loodly in their 
breasts, and their hands grasped more firmly the 
swosd, but with their breath almost suspended, 
their ears were alive to the slightest rustle of a 
leaf; and the picket deceived, mattering, paces 
his post. 8tiRa few picked men creep op to 
the spot with the stealth of Indians. (And yet 
these men a few months ago measured broad¬ 
cloth, or lived by their knowledge of single and 
doable entry.) Still the picket with bis musket 
shouldered moves slowly along, perhaps thinking 
of some one at home, home beloved, perhaps in 
ruins, when—a quick blow from behind—musket 
snatched from his grasp—rude hands dosed over 
his mouth to stifle the groan or alarm, and the 
voice in his ear; 

“ You're our prisoner. Silence, or you are a 
dead man!” while the scouts behind advanoo 
to find a captive and tho coast dear. 

Who could tall how all the rest happened ? 
could you, or you ? How the brave scouts ad¬ 
vancing saw the enemy's camp-flies, and the 
dusky figures advancing to and fro amongst the 
trees. How they heard the " reliefs'' ordered, 
and the corporals forming the men to march to 
their posts, and the tap, tap of the dram, min¬ 
gled with the voices of men singing or playing 
at cards. All this room e d to occur in hut a few 
seconds, and the absence of theftr brave captain 
with his aids in advance, to complete the object 
of the scout, seemed but a few seconds more, 
when flash! flash! wUs 1 whir I bang / bang ! 
bangi and their band was surrounded as by 
magic, by thrice their number, and the shouts of 
command were mingled with the clash of arms, 
the rattle of musketry, and the loud drum beat¬ 
ing so quarters along the whole line. 

At such a time there are deeds of bravery done 
as minstrels of old loved to sing about in ancient 
hall, when the revels ran high, and the past was 
crowned by tales of personal valor. And that 
night Bart's Horse Guards, hemmed in by su¬ 
perior numbers, fought eeah> one like a chevalier 
who thought first of his country and his honor, 
and lastly of'his life; each man animated with 
the spirit ef his leader, and seeming to hnbibe 
from mat contact and association his high, chiv¬ 
alrous bravery. High above all rose his tower¬ 
ing form ; unharmed he dealt the heaviest Mows 
in the thickest of the fight, his voice like a elusi¬ 


on rising above the eraok of the rifles and the 
loud groans ef dying men, till a marksman more 
unerring than the rest, directed a bullet's course 
which crashed clean through his shoulder, and 
his sword brandished aloft even gHstening in 
that Inrid Bengoia light, fell to the ground, and 
as their brave captain fell, the retreat was ordered. 

There was a dash made for Captain Burt's 
body by the enemy, but a score rushed forward 
to protect 4c, and although a few kid down their 
lives beside it, his brave comrades bore him to 
the rear, and fighting hand to band book to their 
horses, a straggling, wounded mass, made their 
way back to camp that night—Heaven and their 
desperate energy alone knew how. The next 
day's papers recorded the act thus: 

"A apodal but most dangerous moonnoisance 
was made by Captain Burt's Horse Guards of 
C—*s Brigade last night, to ascertain the exact 
position and strength of the enemy at-. Af¬ 

ter capturing ene of the pnemy's pickets, they 
fell into an ambuscade. The Horse Guards, led 
by their brave captain, fought with the greatest 
valor, till Captain Burt received a severe wound, 
when they retreated, with a loss of seven killed 
and three musing. The purposes of the scout 
were entirely successful.” 

A telegraphic message also wan sent next day 
to Lucretia Alwyn. 

" I shall lose my right arm, the doctors say. 

I have my heart still whole, and for thee. 

"NBL 80 JT.” - 

Who shall read a maiden's heart ? But when 
that message came, Lucre tia was iu the drawing¬ 
room receiving a morning call from Harry Trent. 

She was dressed in the most exquisite of French 
wrappers, and her white throat which rose so 
grandly from the base of Valenciennes lace that 
formed the collar of her dress, had just been ex¬ 
ercised in song. She had poured forth the lines 
of Tasso's Armida ending 

“ Dolcisdml d’&mor send e soepW,” 

with ravishing sw e etn ess, and the delicate Mr. 
Trent paid her tome nice little compliments on 
her voice, although he did not affect to under 
stand the words, and she sat down by his side 
with cousinly freedom, while he patted the little 1 
white hand which he held in hie own soft palm. 

"Ah, Ooz La, you know I am going to Burope 
in a week, and I have come to ssy good-by, and 
you don't cry nor fweint, nor say you're so wry.' 

" You know you wanted me to join yon once, 
Harry.” And she looked one of her sweetest 
looks hi Mr. Harry Trent's eyes. 

Could this be the woman who stood with Cap¬ 
tain Burt upon the piazza, looking from that very 
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window on a certain night, her soft eyes suffused 
with tears, and the languor of love's sensibility 
pervading her whole being ? Ere Harry Trent 
could analyse the words of his cousin, a servant 
rapped at the door for admission, and handing 
her a message in the printed envelope which 
smacks before it is opened of importance and 
rapid transition of thought from ahur, he retired 
from the room. And Locretia read that tele¬ 
graphic message, conveying so much and yet so 
little, and though her face paled she did not 
speak, bat she crashed the slip tightly in her 
hand. 

“Anybody dead?" were the first delicate 
words of delicate Mr. Trent. 

“ Yes, to me," was the reply, in a brooding 
and bitter tone. And there was silence between 
the two for some moments. This pair knew 
each other well enough to be onfashionabfy nat¬ 
ural. Lucretia broke the silence. 

“ Harry, yon offered to take me to Europe 
once—and I refused the offer." 

“ Yes, and had the doosed bad taste to refuse 
me along with it." 

“ Can the error I then committed be repaired ?" 

" What ? How? The doose! Why, Co* Lu, 
yon are asking me to marry yon!" 

“ And do yon refuse now ?" 

“Refuse! No! no! nol” 

And the neat Mr. Harry threw his coat sleeves 
(his armo in them perhaps) about the neck of his 
handsome cousin, and gave her several hearty 
kisses before she could release herself. So hand¬ 
some Captain Burt was to lose his wife as well 
as his arm. What a prophet his friend Trent 
was! 

Night in the military hospital. The lamps 
burned low in the long chambers, so still, save 
from the occasional groans of a sufferer, or the 
incoherent mutterings of delirious patients. The 
long rows of cots ranged in an unbroken straight 
line, beneath whose white coverings there lay a 
sick or dying soldier, looked solemn in the night 
time, and as patients tossed their feverish heads, 
or raised op an emaciated arm, it threw a weird 
shadow upon the whitewashed wall, which made 
one start in quiet hours and look for phantoms 
in the dusky corners. Flitting about amongst 
the cots were those angels, the female nurses, in 
their quiet habits, and with softest of hands, and 
most soothing of voieae, ministering to the wants 
of the soldiers. O, if there be holy offices on this 
earth, and blessings of God rest upon those who 
fill them, these gentle nones occupy the one and 
most receive the other. Chaplains there are 
here, too, who sit by the bedside of these unfor¬ 


tunates, and read the good Word, cheering the 
heart, and relieving the dying man of half his 
care. But the steady tamp, tamp, of the guard 
without never ceases, and the sound of the dram 
comes np muffled to the sufferers, reminding 
them of the dangers p ass e d, and shared with the 
comrade who now lies in his little pine case 
below. 

Beside a cot in the upper part of the chamber, 
and separated from the other beds by a screen, 
lay Captain Bart. His arm was in a sling. It 
had not been amputated, hat a severe operation 
was performed to relieve the arm of the splinter¬ 
ed bone. Soon after this a violent fever set in, 
and hehed been delirious sinoe his removal to 
the military hospital. He looked gaunt and pale, 
and his beard had grown luxuriantly long, cover¬ 
ing his breast. He was now sleeping a more 
quiet slumber than usual, aud his hand was held 
by a nurse who seemed to count his pulses eager¬ 
ly, and every now and then moistened his brow 
with cool water from a sponge. He murmured 
some incoherent words in his sleep, and soon af¬ 
ter awoke. The lights were burning dimly, and 
the nurse retired to a corner where the shadows 
were deeper, and placed upon her head the pecu¬ 
liar hood worn by the nones which nearly con¬ 
ceals their faoss. 

“ Where am I ?" he ashed, glancing around 
wearily. 

“In the military hospital at-," she an¬ 

swered, softly. 

He crossed his nniujmred arm over his brow 
for a few seoonds and then teemed to recollect 
everything. He was evidently conscious. 

“Who are you?" he again asked, with the 
abruptness of a sick man. 

“ One of the nones." 

“ Ah! I recollect now, as in a dream, a soft 
hand touching mine, a Mod form administering 
to my wants. It is yon." 

“Me—yes" 

And the woman's voice was low and sweet, 
just such a voice as lulls os when wearied, and 
soothes us when miserable. 

“ Thank yon I thank yon 1" 

“ There, do not speak, or excite yourself. I 
have only done my duty." 

“ Ah, ah! Lucretia I thought once would be 
here. Tell me, my kind none, are all women 
false?" 

“Do not speak sofr-look so. Ton will be 
sick again." 

“No, I shall not. I foal dearly this moment/ 
that I shall get well, and speedily. Come into 
the light mom, will yon not? I- wish to talk 
with yon." 
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Bat the nurte wu trembling violently, end 
shrunk closer into the shadows as if she were a 
sensitive plant, and feared the touch of mortal. 

“ I feel like talking to you, my kind nurse, be¬ 
cause there is something in your voice which 
tbrilla me. I once loved a lady—O, it seems a 
long while ago—and I know now she fa the only 
one who ever held my heart. I wrote her letters 
full of passion then, for I thought she had a 
poetic soul. She had a homely face, but I 
thought her heart the richer for that. (Is it not 
strange a woman now should be listening to this 
confession from a wounded man in a military hos¬ 
pital ? but you must submit to a caprice and let 
me talk.) Well, she took my letters, and upon 
their backs she parodied my vows and tossed 
them to a handsome sister to eut her patterns 
from—" 

“ <J, this is impossible! impossible !” And the 
nurse came out from her corner, her hands clasp¬ 
ed together, and the utmost anguish depicted up¬ 
on her pale face; but seeming to recollect how 
foolish it was to betray such interest in a foolish 
tale, she sunk down again into her chair. 

u O, it fa all true—every word,” said the cap¬ 
tain, turning qulekly towards the nurse, and sur¬ 
prised at her words and actions. " This hand¬ 
some sister showed me my letters, and partly 
from pique, partly from wounded pride, but 
more from the spell of her beauty, and I think 
now, her arts, I declared myself her lover; yet 
at times the remembrance of her—of Nellie—al¬ 
most drove me mad. When I joined the army 
and left my native city, I fended I was followed 
by the prayers of Lucretia. When I was wound¬ 
ed I telegraphed to her, and this was her answer. 

* Our ewjagement must end. Ere you return I 
shall he the wife of Harry Trent /' Now tell me, 
good nurse, if there be truth in woman f" 

" O, Nelson ! Nelson l” 

And tho nurse came sobbing to the side of the 
cot and knelt before him, her hood thrown back, 
and the waning light just disclosing the pale fea¬ 
tures of Nellie Aiwyn. The words—the tone 
made the sick man start up, and from that tone, 
and the reproach the words conveyed, his heart 
leaped to the truth, and he could see at a glance 
the conspiracy to ensnare him by Lncretia, and 
by the devotion of Nellie as his nurse, her ever- 
reigoing love. 

Let that moment of joy be passed over, for 
feeble pens like mine conld never portray the 
ecstacy of such a re-union. Suffice it to say, 
that Lueretia had Obtained possession of Nellie's 
letters and used them for her base purposes, and 
that Nellie saw Nelson Burt grow colder each 
day, and felt hope grow feint when she found he 


! loved Lncretia, and thus his protestations to her 
were insincere. When she heard of Nelson's 
wound, no considerations were sufficient to pre¬ 
vent her hastening to nurse him, so to prove that 

-“ For years she never nursed a thought 

That was not bis; that on his wandering way, 

Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s ptayer, 

To tell him even now she’d rather share 
His low:lest lot—walk by hit aide an outcast— 

Work for him, beg with him—live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear a crown.” 

And these events transpired bnt a few months 
ago, and since then the simple order was publish¬ 
ed as military news, “ Captain Nelson Bnrt, of 
-, brevetted colonel, for gallantry and merit¬ 
orious conduct at- 

And two more newspaper clippings must end 
our story 

“ Sailed this day in steamer * City of Wash¬ 
ington,’ Captain Brooks, Harry Trent, Esq., 
of Boston, and his bride, the daughter of John 
Aiwyn." And in a Boston paper of last week, 

we read, “ The gallant colonel of the-goes 

Sonth to day. His wife accompanies him." And 
who but sterling Nellie Aiwyn fa the wife of 
Colonel Bart? Have these pictures been less in¬ 
teresting because more truth than fiction has 
been blended with the scenes 1 


VEGETABLE LIFE. 

A plant or a tree never forgets itself. Cheat 
it of its root, and the stem remains faithful. 
The minutest twig, put out to nurse upon the 
arm of a foreign mother, feels the thrill of the 
great primal law in its filmiest fibre, and breathes 
in every expression of its life its fidelity. If you 
will walk with me into the garden, 1 will show 
you a mountain ash in full bloom; but on the 
top of it you will see a strange little cluster of 
pear blossoms. A twig from a Seckel pear tree 
was, two or three years since, engrafted there. 
It had a hard time in uniting its being to that of 
the alien ash, bnt it loved life, and so, at length, 
it consented to join itself to the transplanted 
forest tree. It was weak and alone, but it kept 
its law. Spring bathed the ash with its own pe¬ 
culiar bloom, and autumn bang with its clusters 
of scarlet berries, and it was hidden from sight 
by the redundant foliage, but it kept its law. 
The roots of the mountain ash, blindly reaching 
in the ground and imbibing its juices, knew 
nothing of the little orphaned twig above, that 
waited for its food; bnt they coulanot cheat it of 
its law. Up to a certain point of a certain 
bough the rising fluids came under the law of 
the mountain ash, and there they found a gate¬ 
way, guarded by an angel that gave them a new 
commandment. "Thus far — mountain ash; 
beyond—Seckel peiurand if, in October, you 
will walk in the garden again with me, I will 
show you among the scarlet berries, bending 
heavily toward you, the clustered succulence of 
the Seckel.— Examiner. 


There fa nothing of to much worth as a mind 
well instructed. 
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[omnnuft.] 
I1O8T AT SEA. 


BT MBS. R. B. ED BOX. 


All night the pitiless wind 
Has (Vetted the surging sea, 

And the stormy waves, in their wrath, 
Are as cruel as they can be. 

A vessel slipped from the offing. 

In the dawning of yesterday; 

A score of lips were kissed in the mom, 
Who will never be kissed for aye. 

For to-night ber masts lie broken, 

And the white sails shred away; 

And the angry sea, and the sky, 

And the waves, are wild for their prey. 

And to-night another is anchored 
In the port of charnel ships; 

And to-night a score of frenzied prayers 
Are frozen on pallid lips. 

And many a wife is a widow, 

With orphans about her knee, 

Who thinks herself as happy a wife 
As ever there can be. 

And many a red-lipped maiden 
Says, with a smile and a sigh, 

“ Never was sweetheart braver than mine, 
Or maid as happy as 11” 

But bright eyes will look with longing, 

' And lips will whiten with fears, 

And cheeks that were* redder than roses, 
Will fade in a rain of tears. 

For never again shall maiden, 

Or wives, or children, lay 

Their lips to the faithful ones they kissed 
In the dawn of yesterday. 


[oaiewiL.] 

ADDIE TURNER’S CONQUEST. 


BT BSTHRB 8BBLE KEICIfBTH. 


It was a rainy day. Addle Tamer, Lizzie 
Moore, Maggie Berne and Daffy Lovering, who 
were my guests, sat in a group before the parlor 
fire, while I lounged on a soft, with a book. My 
book was not very interesting, and I was half- 
asleep, when the girls, who had been chatting 
merrily together for the last hour, suddenly made 
an assault upon me. 

" Come Et!" cried Lizzie Moore, coming over 
to the sofa and palling the book away. " Do 
wake k up and entertain us! It's very improper 


for a hostess to leave her g e e sts to suffer from 
ennui in this way." 

“Are you suffering from ennui? I thought 
you were busy talking." 

“About ourselves—there's no fun in that." 

" Give us something better to talk about," said 
little Daffy Lovering, who sat on an ottoman 
with her bead in Maggie Berne's lap. 

“ Discuss Holmes's last book." 

“ Haven't read it."—" Don't know enough I" 
they replied. 

" Tell stories." 

"We have. I've related every shadow of a 
conquest I ever made," said Addie Turner. 

" The girls most have been entertained." 

" They were." 

“ Read aloud to each other." 

" We don't want to." 

" Well, I don't know what to do for yon."** 

“ Tell ns some news," said Maggie Berne. 

" Charley and Vet Sutherland are coming ham 
to-morrow." 

" Who are they 1 " in a chorus. 

"Relatives of mine. Would have been my 
cousins, only they were not bom until my fath¬ 
er’s brother's wife married the second time." 

" 80 on.” 

" Charley is engaged—you must let him alone; 
but any of yon who can may make a conquest of 
Yet. He is a fine fellow, wealthy, handsome, 
intellectual and well connected." 

" His age 1 " 

" Twenty-four." 

" He's too young to be interesting, Et," said 
Daffy Lovering, laughing. 

" Not a bit of it!" cried Addie Tamer. " Daf¬ 
fy's heroes are always forty years old—bald and 
Wo#*—the Rochester older.” 

" Because if men are ever going to be sensible 
and lovable, they usually are by that time," 
replied Daffy, quickly. 

" Rochester wasn't bald," said Maggie Berne. 

"Daffy, yon most remember that this is a 
more precocious age than was the one in which 
Rochester lived," said Addie. 

" Be still, all of yon! I want Et to toll ns 
about her cousins," cried Lizzie Moore. 

"They are not my cousins, I told yon. I 
haven't any more to tell." 

" Describe Vet Sutherland—by the way, what 
is his proper name ?" asked Addie Turner. 

"He is about the medium size, well made. 
Has an exquisitely fair lace, with light-brown hair, 
and a silky beard with a tinge of yellow, dark 
bine eyes, with heavy brown eye-lashes, Grecian 
nose, well made month with white teeth—don't 
chew tobacco—pink cheeks, and a good forehead." 
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“ Rather of the doll order/’ obeerved Addle ; 
Turner. 

“ The description gives that impression, bat 
you will find him aoything bat a doll. I will 
answer no more questions now. I've given you 
material enough to entertain yourselves with.” 

They fell to chatting again, and I watched 
them silently. I was anticipating and speculat¬ 
ing upon the little romance which I knew would 
be enacted beneath my father's roof the coming 
summer; for my girl friends all had their charms 
of face and manner, and Vet Sutherland, without 
being romantic or sentimental, was susceptible. 
He had had very few love experiences in his life, 
but I was sure he would have a serious one to re- 
member when his visit in the summer was ended. 
In troth I half feared for him as I watched the 
pretty group of girls. My glance lingered k>ng- 
est on Addie Turner. She had the most beauty 
and the least heart, bat she had the capability of 
concealing her deficiencies. I thought it woold 
be a sad fate for Vet, if he fell in love with her. 
(Hie proper name was Sylvastus.) 

The gentlemen arrived the next dey, and the 
house was livelier than ever. Vet's handsome 
eyee sparkled at sight of the pretty group of 
girls, and he thanked me for the pleasant surprise 
of their visit. I told him to be sore that be had 
preserved the pleasure after the surprise had 
past. He laughed a little, assured me that his 
heart was still whole, though he had enjoyed 
their company a whole day. I asked him which 
was the prettiest. 

“ Addie Turner,” he replied. 

“ Which do you like beet?” 

“ All of them.” 

Bnt he could not make that careless answer in 
sincerity a great while, I knew. 

During that summer we lived feat, in a literal 
sense. Besides the guests who slept beneath my 
father’s roof, we had a daily inflax of visitors 
from the city, who drove out in carriages, and 
spent a day or two with ns. There was a great 
deal of riding, and driving, anA walking; a great 
many roorbing rambles and evening dances; sev¬ 
eral noisy frolics in the woods, and more than 
one qniet flirtation. We had strawberry feasts 
and cherry pickings, picnics and boat rides. And 
every dey of this merry, social intercoome brought 
a great deal of life to all of ns. Every hour had 
its marked passages for many. 

Not until a sick headache separated me for a 
day from the animated throng, did I have a 
chance to think calmly, and see how we stood. 
The principal changes were that Vet Sutherland 
was in love with Addie Tomer, and little Daffy 
Lovering in love with hifn. 


The child kept her secret well. No one bat 
myself, who had known her long and understood 
her perfectly, suspected H. She was quiet and 
gentle as usual in his society, commanding even 
her natural changes of color, but I could see her 
shrink from him sometimes when he suddenly 
approached her. Once I chanced to touch her 
hand when he sat alone with her and me during 
a quiet hoar, and it was cold as ice, thoogh the 
July sunlight was falling warmly upon her. The 
little hand had grown thinner gradually, I no¬ 
ticed, and her face lost some of its childish 
plumpness and bloom. But all the time Daffy 
was serene and quiet, for with her gentleness she 
had a powerful pride. I knew that though Bhe 
had gathered up all the riches of her nature in a 
love, she would never fling it, a free gift, at Vet 
Sutherland's feet He would be obliged to ask 
for it first. 

Addie Turner gloried in her conquest—more, 
she boasted of it 

“ Pooh! he likes to flirt with you. Ad !” said 
Lizzie Moore; “ but he'll norer ask you to marry 
him 1” 

“ True for you. Lib!” cried Maggie Berne. 

Addie’s eyes flashed. As she stood leaning 
against the window-casing, the snowy drapery 
falling around her, making a sort of background 
for her beautiful figure, it struck me that her 
pride would have a fall. There was an insolence 
in her exquisitely lovely face that spoiled all 
womanliness. Daffy Lovering, who stood by 
my seat, bent forward and whispered: 

“ How can he love her ?” 

“ I do not know, tweet,” I said. 

“Then you doubt my power?” said Addie 
Turner. “ You think he is not in love with me ?” 

“He is a fool, if he is 1” said Lizzie Moore, 
more aptly than elegantly. 

“ What will you stake that I cannot make him 
propose before the week is out ?” asked Addie, 
with a quick glance about the room. Daffy was 
leaning across my lap as she sat at my feet, and 
I could feel her heart beat quickly against my 
arm, She was a lktle pale, but very quiet. 

“ I will stake my faith in the sense of men in 
general,” said Lizzie Moore, with a laugh. 

“ And I my faith in heart before face,” echoed 
Maggie Berne. 

Addie bowed thanks for the compliments im¬ 
plied. 

“What will you stake, baby?” she asked, 
turning to meet the gaze of the soft brown eyes I 
had been watching. She looked more insolent 
than ever, with her red lips curved in a smile, 
and the inquiring expression in her bright eyes. 
A flush rose slowly to Daffy's cheeks. 
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44 My love for Vet Sutherland,” she said, 
clearly. 

There was an instantaneous hash. Every eye 
was fixed on Daffy’s sweet face, which paled as 
soon as her words were uttered. Her glance 
still sought Addie's. 

“ Do you accept the stake ?” she asked, quietly. 

“ Yes,” said Addie, briefly, but the flash and 
glow had faded from her face. Whether it was 
the surprise, or the voice of her conscience, that 
affected her, I cannot say; but her manner was 
changed as she said: 

44 What will you stake, Et ?” 

44 My chance for matrimony,” I replied. “ If 
Vet Sutherland asks you to marry him, I will 
take a vow of celibacy.” 

44 At the expense of his brother,” said Lizsie 
Moore. 

44 A valuable lot of bets I have, truly,” laughed 
Addie. 44 All of them to your loss, not one to 
my gain. Well, but I will accept them.” 

44 Supposing you win and we lose our faiths, 
and loves, and hopes, you must ask us to the 
wedding, Ad,” said Maggie Berne. 

44 There will be no wedding,” replied Addie, 
quickly. 

44 Why?” 

44 Because I shall refuse him, of course. I am 
engaged to Henry Bertram!” 

Another denouement! —another silence 1 

44 O Addie!” said Daffy Lovering. 

The instant her last words were uttered, I 
knew Addie Turner regretted them. She had 
not meant to expose her perfidy—for it was 
nothing less. Harry Bertram was a man of 
principle and honor, who would have died sooner 
than marry a woman whom he knew to be guilty 
of such dishonor. He was Lizzie Moore’s old 
and true love. How could she hope that he 
would remain in ignorance of her acts ? Lizzie 
was a good, true-hearted girl, but not the most 
delicate one; and she would not scruple to inform 
Harry of the unworthiness of the woman he had 
preferred to her. 

44 1 have told you this in confidence, girls,” 
Addie said, suddenly. 44 You must promise to 
keep it secret.” 

44 1 will not 1” said Lizsie Moore, with flashing 
eyes. 

Addie looked at her earnestly. She was seri¬ 
ously alarmed. For a moment she struggled 
with herself. 

44 1 will not ask it, then. I am not afraid to 
abide by the results,” she replied, after a pause. 

44 Neither am I,” whispered Daffy Lovering to 
me. I followed her glance, and saw a shadow 
paling upon the piazza before the window. It 


was the figure of a man, and the outlines of & 
tasseled smoking-cap were very apparent. No 
one about the bouse wore a tasseled smoking-cap 
but Vet Sutherland. 

44 How long had it been there ?” I asked, in & 
low voice. 

44 1 do not know. 1 am afraid it was there 
when I said—” 

44 Never mind, Daffy.” 

The shadow disappeared in a few moments, 
for the dinner-bell rung. I was sure I knew 
what Addie Turner's plans were. Vet Suther¬ 
land was as wealthy and well connected as Harry 
Bertram. Her chance to become Mrs. Bertram 
was rather small under the circumstances, so she 
would make a serious matter of her flirtation 
with Vet, and marry him. 

We all watched the course of the matter 
through the week, each with her own notions of 
the result. Daffy was a little more reserved than 
usual towards Vet, but he appeared so indifferent 
to her, that I doubted if he had heard her con¬ 
fession. If he had, it apparently did not affect 
him. No one but Daffy and myself knew that 
he had heard the important conversation. 

The week drew towards its dose. I could see 
that Addie was growing anxious for the results 
of her bold ventures. Vet sat by her as usual in 
the evenings, walked with her, drove with her, 
sung with her, but he did not ask her to marry 
him. The week was gone at last. 

As Addie passed through the parlor after leav¬ 
ing the breakfast-room on the following Monday, 
Maggie Berne called to her: 

44 Come here, Ad, and be triumphed over! 
Mr. Sutherland hasn't proposed, after all,has he?' 

Adddie flashed, but noticed the words by no 
other sign. She commenced to speak to me, hut 
Lizzie broke in: 

44 And what is more, he never will,” she said. 

44 He will have no opportunity, for I am going 
home,” replied Addie, speaking calmly, though 
very angry. 

44 Why are you, going so soon, Addie?” I 
asked. 

41 It is not any sooner than I intended going 
when I came. I am to be married the 4ast of 
this month,” she answered. 

I knew this to he a falsehood. She had pro¬ 
mised me on her arrival to remain until the last 
of October. It was than only the tenth of Sep¬ 
tember. 

44 1 wouldn’t hurry. Ad! You may find reason 
to alter your matrimonial plans,” said Lizzie. 

Addie flashed a searching giaooe at her. 

44 Have you written to Harry Bertram ?” she 
asked, turning suddenly pale. 
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“ I jiave,” said Liizie. “ Here is his answer.” 
And she drew a letter from her pocket We all 
knew Harry's penmanship, which traced the fol¬ 
lowing, lines : 

“Pbibmd Liexxb: —Your note of the sixth 
ave me great pain, bat I thank yon for it I 
are investigated the matter yon wrote of, through 
the aid of a friend at Harford, and 1 find your 
report correct. I shall never marry Addie Tur¬ 
ner; she is unworthy any honest man’s love. 
Thank Heaven that I did not find it out too late! 
I am very unhappy, for I have loved her, believ¬ 
ing her to be an honorable woman. The proof 
that sbe is not brings me a severe sorrow, but it 
will not be lasting. 1 can soon forget one so un¬ 
worthy. Your friend, H&nby Sbbtbam.” 

Lizzie read the letter aloud, but she regretted 
the reading as soon as performed. Every tinge 
of color left Addie’s face, but she turned and 
walked steadily out of the room, disproving my 
conviction that she was going to faint. Daffy’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ I pity her, girls,” she said, softly. 

“ Bnt we have not lost oar wagers. Daffy, my 
pet!” said Maggie, kissing her—Daffy, being the 
youngest, was the pet of the floek. 

“ No,” said a voice bdhind ns. “ Yon haven't 
lost your faith in heart before face, Miss Maggie.” 
And Yet Sutherland came forward, smiling. 

“Nor you yours in the sense of men, Miss 
Lizzie,” he continued. 

The girls sprang up, and ran laughing from 
the room. 

“You wont be obliged to take your vow of 
* celibacy, Esther,” turning to me. 

* I laughed. “ The effect is quite lost upon 
mo,” I said. “ I have anticipated just such a 
remark. Shadows betray listeners sometimes.” 

He ignored my remark with a wave of his 
hand, and turned towards Daffy, who was trying 
to get away, bat I held her. 

“ And your love isn't lost, little Daffy. I ac¬ 
cept it gTatefally, and give you the best I ever 
knew in return.” 

It was very awkward to be in at a love-mak¬ 
ing, dear reader, bnt what could I do? Daffy 
clung to me, frightened half out of her senses; 
so I had to stay and hear Yet tell her how sweet, 
and dear, and good, and beautiful she was—all 
of which assurances I had perhaps beard made 
before by somebody else to somebody else. But 
I got away at last. I was very sure Vet was 
glad to have me go—and between you and me, I 
shouldn’t wonder if Daffy was, in her* heart. 

Well, Yet and Daffy were married the next 
November, and Vet's brother was married at the 
same time to another girl. A year afterwards I 
read the marriage of Lizzie Moore and Harry 
Bertram. Addie isn't married yet. 


PATIENT WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 

Be patient with the little ones. Let neither 
their slow understanding nor their occasional 
pertness offend you to provoke the sharp reproof. 
Remember the world is new to them, and they 
have no slight task to grasp with their unripenod 
intellect the mass of facts and truths that crowd 
upon their attention. You are grown to maturi¬ 
ty and strength, through years of experience; 
and it ill becomes you to fret at a child who fails 
to keep pace with your thought. Teach him pa¬ 
tiently, as God teaches you, “line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little.” Cheer him on in his conflict of mind; 
in after years his ripe, rich thoight shall rise and 
call you blessed. Bide patiently the endless 
questionings of your children. Do not roughly 
crush the rising spirit of free inquiry with an im¬ 
patient word or frown, nor attempt, on the con¬ 
trary, a long instructive reply to every casual 
question. Seek rather to deepen their curiosity. 
Convert, if possible, the careless question into a 
profound and earnest inquiry. Let your reply 
send the little questioner forth, not so much 
proud of what he has learned, as anxious to know 
more. Happy, thou, if, in giving your child the 
molecule or truth he asks for, you can whet his 
curiosity with a glimpse of the mountain of truth 
lying beyond; so wilt thou send forth a philoso¬ 
pher, and not a silly pendant into the world. 
Bear patiently the childish humors of those little 
ones. They are bnt the nntutored pleadings of 
the yonng spirit for care and cultivation. Irri¬ 
tated into strength, and hardened into habits, 
they will haunt the whole of life like fiends of 
despair, and make the little ones curse the day 
they were horn; bnt corrected kindly and pa¬ 
tiently, they become elements of happiness and 
usefulness. Passions are but fires, that may 
either scorch ns with their uncontrolled fury, or 
may yield us a genial and needful warmth. 
Bless your little ones with a patient care of their 
childhood, and they will certainly consecrate the 
glory and grace of their manhood to your ser¬ 
vice. Sow in their hearts the seeds of a perennial 
blessedness; its ripened fruit will afford you a 
perpetual joy .—Michigan Journal of Education . 

COLOB 07 THE EYES. 

That the color of the eyes should affect their 
strength may seem strange, yet that soch is the 
case needs not at this time of the day to be 
proved; and those whose eyes are brown or dark- 
colored, should be informed that they are weaker 
and more susceptible of injury, from various 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 
are generally the most powerful, and next to 
those are gray. The lighter the pupil the greater 
and longer continued is the degree of tension the 
eye can sustain .—Scientific American. 

The laws of natnrean just but terrible. Causes 
and consequences are inseparable and inevitable. 
The elements have no forbearance. The fire 
barns, the water drowns, the air consumes, the 
earth buries. And perhaps it would be well for 
our race if the punishment of crimes against the 
laws of man were as inevitable, as the punish¬ 
ment of crimes against the laws of nature, were 
man as unerring in his judgment as nature.— 
Lomgfdkno. 
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[OBMDTAL.] 

VAGARIES OF THE NIGHT. 

BY GEOBGE W. CROWELL. 


When the hours of night come stealing, 
With a muffled footstep slow, 

Like the bells of memory pealing, 

In the distance, soft and low. 

With the shades of evening falling, 

In their dim and misty light, 

Ghostly forms the soul appalling, 

Break upon the starless sight 

Then I meet with silent greeting 
Forms that once have walked in pain; 
While my heart with rapture beating, 
Thrills my soul with joy again. 

One among the passing number, 

Dearer far than all the rest, 

Wakes my soul from out its slumber, 
Moves it to the land of rest. 

In her mild and angel beauty. 

Slow she faded from my sight, 
Moving up the path of duty, 

Left this world of gloom and night 

O, how lonely, sad and lonely, 

Seems this darkened vale of tears, 

As I live, but living only 
In the light of buried years! 

In its pale, unearthly gleaming 
Comes a form to me divine, 

With a smile seraphic beaming, 

Lights this dreary path of mine. 

Thus, when weary and faint-hearted, 
With the still and solemn night, 
Comes the form of the departed, 

Fills my soul with calm delight; 

Fills it with a softened glory, 

Like some old familiar strain; 

Like seme long-remembered story, 

That brings back my youth again. 


[ouenrai.] 

THE MASKED ROBBERS* 

A LEAF FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. 

BY PERCY OJLBHETT. 


Some six or eight years ago I received a re¬ 
quisition from the mayor of a small town in the 
interior of the State of New York, to visit that 
place for the purpose of discovering the perpe¬ 
trators of various highway robberies which had 
been committed in the neighborhood. I soon 


reached my destination, and found EUiotarffle, 
the name of the town in question, consisted bat 
of one long, straggling street, containing the 
nsnal number of stores, taverns, etc*, which are 
to be found in all country places. The neigh¬ 
borhood, however, was very pretty, and I was 
not surprised to learn that in snmmer time it was 
the favorite place of resort for the dwellers of 
cities. 

My first duty was to call on the mayor, and 
receive from him the particulars of the crimes he 
had referred to in his letter to me. I found “ his 
honor*' to be a smart, active little man, who in 
a few minutes put me in possession of all the 
facts he knew, which amounted to simply that 
for two or three weeks before my arrival, scarcely 
a person left the village at nightfall that was not 
dispossessed of all his money and valuables. All 
the robberies had been committed by two men 
who wore crape masks. No violence had been 
done to any person who made no resistance; but 
one or two individuals, who bad disputed the 
robbers' right to their property, had been dread¬ 
fully beaten. It appeared that every effort had 
been made to discover the offenders, but every 
scheme had proved in vain, and even a detective 
officer from a neighboring city, who had been 
engaged to ferret out the criminals, had returned 
home, giving it np in despair. 

An hoar after my interview with the mayor 
(whom I desired to keep my visit a profound se¬ 
cret), I was seated in the bar-room of the Con¬ 
gress House, the chief hotel in the town. It was 
the middle of the month of December, and in- * 
tensely cold, so that I was very glad to draw my 
chair close to a large stove used for heating the 
apartment A considerable number of towns¬ 
people were assembled there, discussing the 
events of the day. It was really very amusing 
to hear their conversation, embracing as it did a 
hundred different subjects. Politics, religion, 
Farmer Jones's pigs, were all tonehed upon; but 
atr last it came to the grand topic, the recent rob¬ 
beries. On this exciting theme every one had 
something to say, but I gained no further infor¬ 
mation than what I had already obtained from 
the mayor. 

By special invitation I went to spend the eve¬ 
ning at his honor's house, it being specially un¬ 
derstood that I was to be introduced as «. Mr. 
Clark, a New York merchant—that 'bqjng the 
name I had thonght fit to assume for the occasion. 

I found Mr. Dobell the mayor surrounded by 
his family. The worthy official was disposed to 
be very hospitable, and soon made me feel per¬ 
fectly at borne. At the tea-table I was in in* 
duced to his family, consisting of his wife, two 
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grown-up daughters, and a confidential dark of 
his, named Jasper Barton, a young man about 
thirty years of age. The latter I found to be 
Tory intelligent. He was from the New England 
States, and could converse on almost every sub¬ 
ject. At the tea-table the subject of the reoent 
robberies was started; Mr. Jasper Barton was 
very indignant that such outrages should be per¬ 
petrated in the midst of a civilized community, 
and offered to make one of a vigilance committee 
to put a stop to them. I was half inclined at 
first to impress him into my service; but after 
conning the matter over in my own mind, I de¬ 
termined to keep my own counsel, and trust to 
my own unaided efforts to discover the robbers. 

I passed a very pleasant evening at the mayor's 
house. After tea we had music, and I soon saw 
that Jasper was paying his addresses to the eld¬ 
est daughter of my host, and that they were 
favorably received by the young lady and her 
parents. 

“ Do you play chess, Mr. Clark ?" suddenly 
Mid Mr. Dobell, after a pause in the conversation. 

“ I play a little," I replied. 

“Suppose that we adjourn into the dining* 
room, and leave these young people to amuse 
themselves as they please, v said the mayor. 

“ With all my heart," I replied, rising from 
my chair and following Mr. Dobell into an ad¬ 
joining apartment, where a splendid hickory fire 
was burning on the hearth. The table was drawn 
near the fire, the men were placed, and we com¬ 
menced the game. I soon found that my oppo¬ 
nent was not very strong, and that I could easily 
heat him, so that I was able to think of other 
things besides the game. 

“ That Mr. Barton appears to be a very fine 
young man," said I, while waiting for my adver¬ 
sary to move. 

“ He is indeed," replied Mr. DobelL “ I may 
say he is quite a treasure to me." 

“ Has he lived with you long ?" 

“He has not been with me more than six 
weeks, but he has proved more attentive to busi¬ 
ness than any clerk I have ever had. He is a 
great favorite with all my customers." 

“ And a favorite with others besides," said I. 

“ Yes, he is very attentive to Emily—and he 
is such a worthy young man that I do not know 
that she could do much better. It is true he is 
poor, but I am pretty well to do, and in case my 
daughter should decide to accept him as a hus¬ 
band, why, I can take him into partnership. 
Riches do not make happiness, you know." 

“ That is a truism that cannot be disputed," I 
leplied. “ He appears to be a remarkably intel¬ 
ligent young man." 


“Yes, our parson says he has few equals. 
Would you believe it, he can speak French and 
German like natives of those countries 1" 

“ Indeed!" I returned, continuing my game. 

We played two or three games, two of which 
I allowed my adversary to win; for I have long 
since discovered that nothing sets a man more 
against yon than beating him half a dozen suc¬ 
cessive games at chess. Mr. Dobell, whom I 
have before said was a short fat man, decidedly 
apoplectically inclined, began to grow sleepy, so 
that his attention was no longer fixed on the 
chesg-board. He proposed that we should dis¬ 
continue playing, and smoke a social cigar to¬ 
gether. I seconded the proposition, and some 
exquisite Havanas and a decanter of brandy were 
placed on the table. We made ourselves a tum¬ 
bler of punch each, and were soon enveloped in 
the blue wreaths of smoke from our cigars. 

We conversed on several subjects, but by de¬ 
grees our conversation grew more and more in¬ 
terrupted, until at last Mr. Dobell replied only 
by monosyllables to my remarks, and at last 
made no reply at all—for he was fast asleep. 

I sat for some time gazing on the bnming 
logs, smoking my cigar, and thinking of nothing 
in particnlar. At last I began to feel tired, and 
rose np for the purpose of taking my departure, 
when I was attracted by a lot of gaudily-bound 
books placed on a table at the other end of the 
apartment. 

Now, if do I have any one weakness more 
than another, it is the fondness of turning over 
new books and reading their title-pages. I could 
not resist the temptation before me, and going to 
the table, I sat down beside it and began to ex¬ 
amine the books on it. This table was placed 
near the folding-doom, which separated the dining 
from the sitting-room. When I first sat down I 
heard a confused murmur of voices, which, how¬ 
ever, grew more distinct, and without listening I 
was enabled to hear the conversation going on in 
the next apartment Perhaps I was in honor 
bonnd to move away, bat my profession as a de¬ 
tective officer had in a measure blunted these 
nice punctilios of honor, and I always made it a 
rule to know everything I possibly could—for I 
frequently found information, apparently the 
most unimportant, bore upon the particular case 
I might be investigating at the time. The 
speakers in the next room were evidently Jasper 
Barton and Miss Emily Dobell. 

“ I have the greatest respect for your father," 
I heard Jasper say, “ but forgive me, dear Emily, 
if I say that I have more ambition than to be¬ 
come a partner in a grocery business, respectable 
though it be. When you are my wife, I want 
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yon to shine in the world as a lady of fashion, 
and not bury yourself in this little town—” 

" But Jasper—" 

"1 know what you would say, dear," inter¬ 
rupted the young man. " I am fully aware that 
my present position makes my ambition appear 
very foolish, but you do not know all. I have 
already considerable means saved, and have good 
expectations of being rich very soon." 

“I thought your parents were dead," said Emily. 

" So they are, but I have other relatives living, 
and rich ones, too. I hope—" 

Here his Words grew so indistinct that J lost 
them. For some few moments a confused mur¬ 
mur of voices followed. Then their voices grew 
distinct again. 

“Dear Jasper," I heard Emily say, "you 
never told me how you lost the middle finger of 
your left hand." 

I had noticed at the tea-table that the young 
man's hand was minus this finger. 

"Did I not?” replied Jasper. "I thought I 
had told you. When I was a boy—" 

I could not hear his explanation, for the rea¬ 
son that he suddenly sunk his voice, and the 
worthy mayor at that moment waking up, I 
heard no more of the conversation going' on in 
the adjoining room, which, to tell the truth, did 
not interest me at all. Rising from my seat, I 
shook Mr. Dobell cordially by the hand, and 
returned to my inn. 

I immediately went to bed, and, as is my usual 
custom on retiring for the night, I began to turn 
over in my own mind the best course for me to 
pursue. I recapitulated in my own mind all 
that had been told me concerning the robberies, 
and the first conclusion I arrived at was, that the 
perpetrators of them resided in Elliottsville; for 
it appears that the persons who had been robbed 
were always addressed by their real names. Af¬ 
ter a few minutes’ thought on the matter, I made 
up my mind as to the best course of action fbr 
me to pursue, and that was to allow myself to 
be robbed! 

The next day I went through the town and 
stated to everybody I met, that it was my inten¬ 
tion to leave for Albany that night. When the 
landlord of the Congress House heard my deter¬ 
mination, he earnestly advised me not to go, stat¬ 
ing that he was certain I should be robbed if I did 
so. This only made me the more determined, 
for it was the very thing I wanted. I was in¬ 
flexible in my resolution, stating to him that, 
whether I was robbed or not, I must go, as my 
business was imperative. Among other persons 
I called on Mr. Dobell, and told him of my de¬ 
termination. I found him alone in his store. 


" My dear sir," said he to me, when T told hhn 
what I intended to do, "let me persuade you to 
give up the idea. Tou will never detect the 
criminals that way, and you may be seriously 
maltreated." 

" I have thought the matter over, Mr. Dobell," 
I replied, " and have concluded that it is the best 
course for me to pursue; and when once I have 
made up my mind, nothing can turn me." 

"Well, you know best. I must leave the 
matter entirely to yourself." 

" Where is Mr. Barton this morning V 9 said I. 
"I do not see him here.” 

" He has just gone down to the bank." 

" Tou have said nothing to him as to my real 
character ?" 

" No, indeed—not a soul in this place knows 
who you are excepting myself." 

" That’s right! Be good enough to keep my 
secret until you see me again." 

So saying, I bade him good-by, and left the 
store. I had not gone a dozen yards down the 
street, before I met his confidential clerk, Mi*. 
Jasper Barton. 

" Good morning, Mr. Clark!" said he, shaking 
my hand. 

" Good morning!" I returned, “ or rather I 
should say, good-by!” 

" What, are you going to leave us V 9 

" Yes, I leave for Albany to-night." 

"Are you not afraid?" 

"Afraid of what?" 

"The robbers." 

" I had forgotten all about them—no, I am 
not afraid of, them, though perhaps I ought to 
be, for I often carry considerable funds with me. 
By the by, can you tell me where the bank is ? 
I wish to change some money." 

" The bank ?—O, yes 1 Take the first turn to 
the left, and you will see a brown stone building 
—that is the bank." 

I thanked him, and hurried on. I soon tran¬ 
sacted my business at the bank and then returned 
to the inn. When it was quite dark I ordered 
my horse, and putting two ten dollar bills in my 
purse, both of which I carefully marked with red 
ink in one corner, I started on my journey. As 
I intended to make no resistance, I had provided 
myself with no weapons of defence. 

It was a bitter cold night, and intensely dark. 
The sky overhead was covered with thick, murky 
clouds, through which not a single star penetrat¬ 
ed; the wind, which was from the northeast, 
blew a cutting blast in my face, but I pushed on, 
animated by the hope that I should discover 
some clue to the perpetrators of the robberies. T 
soon left the lights of the town behind, and en- 
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tend upon an open country road. For two or 
three miles nothing occurred to arouse my suspi¬ 
cions, and I began to fear I had made my jour¬ 
ney for nothing. But suddenly I felt my horse's 
rein seized, and saw the bright barrel of a pistol 
gleam before my eyes. 

“I want your money, Mr. Clark/' said a 
rough roice. 

“ Ah, you know me, then!" said I. 

“ Yes, you are the stranger who has been 
staying at the Congress House." 

“ I am," I returned, scrutinizing the robbers 
closely, for I now discovered there were two of 
them. 

“ Come, hand over your money!" said one of 
the men, touching me on the arm. 

M Certainly," I replied; " it is no use resisting, 
for I am unarmed. I have not much money 
with me, but what I hare you are welcome to." 

So saying, I handed to one of the robbers the 
purse containing the two marked ten dollar bills. 
He opened it, and appeared very much disap¬ 
pointed. 

“ You have more money than that about you," 
said he. 

“ No indeed, that is all I have." 

"You were seen to go into the bank at Elli- 
ottsville this morning." 

“ True, but that was to send money away, not 
to receive it." 

" Well, we must search you." 

*’ Very well; as I said before, I cannot resist.” 

The robbers searched me very expeditiously, 
turning my pockets inside out. At last they 
were compelled to come to the conclusion that I 
had spoken the trnth. 

“ I suppose you expected that you would be 
stopped, and that is the reason you did not bring 
your money with you," said one of the men. 

" That is exactly the truth," I replied. “ I 
was told that I should be certain to be robbed; 
and although I thought that perhaps I might es¬ 
cape, I thought it better to be on the safe side." 

“ Well, we can't get blood out of a post, so I 
suppose we must be satisfied. Good night 1" 

“ Good night 1 You have spoiled my journey, 
though. It is of no use to go on to Albany with¬ 
out any money. I shall have to return to Elli- 
ottaville." 

“ We are sorry to have inconvenienced you. 
Good night 1" 

"Good night!" I repeated, and turning my 
hone round, started back for the town I had so 
lately quitted. 

While I was convening with the highwaymen, 
I had done my best to endeavor to. penetrate 
their disguise, but fell my efforts had been entire¬ 


ly unavailing. The masks they wore had en¬ 
tirely concealed their faces, and their voices were 
quite strange to me. In fact, owing to the dark¬ 
ness of the night, 1 had not been able to catch 
the slightest glimpse of the form of one of the 
men, and the other I felt certain was an entire 
stranger to me. I began to be afraid that my 
plan would fail, but still I did not wholly despair. 

I soon formed my plan of action. I felt as¬ 
sured that the robbers must be inhabitants of the 
town, and I made up my mind that I would go 
to the entrance of the town and watch for their 
return, and then follow them home. I soon 
reached the first house, and concealed my horse 
in a neighboring thicket, and then returned to 
the cottage of which I have just spoken. 

It was evidently an old building, and its dilap¬ 
idated condition informed me that it was unoc¬ 
cupied. The upper windows were all boarded 
up, the chimney was in ruins, and the yard at¬ 
tached to it looked the picture of desolation. I 
walked round the house, but not the slightest 
sound greeted my ears. The thought then struck 
me that it would be an excellent place to watch 
from, and I determined to enter it. I tried the 
door, and to my joy I found it unfastened. I 
entered, and found myself in a moderately-sized 
apartment, with a low ceiling, and entirely desti¬ 
tute of furniture. My first proceeding was to 
examine the room minutely.. I found in a recess 
a large cupboard, but nothing else in the apart¬ 
ment merited any notice. 

I now approached the window, and opening 
the shutter, found to my joy that no one could 
pass along the road without my being cognizant 
of the fact. I threw up the window, and deter¬ 
mined to await there the issue of events. 

Perhaps an hour elapsed, and I began to grow 
very tired and sleepy. The wind blew very 
keenly through the open window, and pierced 
my very bones. As time passed I had serious 
thoughts of giving up my expedition as a failure; 
and yet the knowledge that there was no other 
entrance into Elliottsville, and the firm convic¬ 
tion that the robbers must be inhabitants of that 
town, made me hold on a little longer. At last 
I heard the sound of footsteps on the hard 
ground. Every minute they grew more and 
more distinct, and I felt certain that the robbers 
were approaching. In a moment or two I saw 
their dusky forms in the distance—but to my ex¬ 
treme surprise and consternation, I saw them 
crossing the road and making directly for the 
door of the uninhabited house in which I was 
watching. It did npt take me a moment to 
Creep away from the window; in less than a min¬ 
ute I was safely concealed in the cupboard which 
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I have before mentioned. I had scarcely entered 
it before the front door opened, and the two rob¬ 
bers advanced into the room. 

“ Not much lack to-night,” said one of them. 

“ We can’t expect it to rain gold every night,” 
said the other. “ Taking all things into consid¬ 
eration, we have done remarkably well daring 
the. last week.” 

“ Not so bad, that’s a fact! Ton most own 
there is a good deal of credit dae to me for plan¬ 
ning our expeditions. There is not the slightest 
suspicion attached to as.” 

“ Yes, I must say yoa have managed things 
well. People little think when they are talking 
to me of the robberies, that I am the man who 
relieved them of their superfluous cash.” 

“How miserably cold it is here!” said the 
other, changing the conversation. “ Where are 
the matches 1" 

“ They are on the shelf in the cupboard,” re¬ 
plied his companion. 

This was by no means pleasing information to 
me; to tell the truth, I really felt afraid. In 
spite of the cold weather, my body was bathed 
In perspiration, when I heard one of the robbers 
approaching my place of concealment. I drew 
myself into the smallest possible space, and coaid 
actually hear my own heart beat. The robber 
opened the cupboard, and I held my breath. My 
good fortune, which has so often befriended me, 
did not forsake me this time; for the first thing 
he pat his hand on was the box of matches, and 
I was, comparatively speaking, safe. In another 
moment or two I saw a light gleaming through 
the ehinks of the cupboard door. 

“ What, in the name of fortune, did you leave 
the window open for ?” said one of the men. 

“ I didn’t leave it open,” replied the other. 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“No, I didn't!” 

“ What is the reason it is open now, then ?" 

“ How should I know ? You left it open your¬ 
self, I suppose.” 

“ Well, it’s no use arguing about it—it's open 
now,” said the first speaker, shutting it down. 

I was very glad to find that they did not sus¬ 
pect any one of having entered during their ab¬ 
sence, and I began to hope that I might get out 
of my difficulty scot free. I did not forget the 
end I had in view, and bringing my eye in close 
proximity to the key-hole of the door, I distinct¬ 
ly saw the two men. One of them was tall and 
powerfully built, the other was much shorter. I 
confidently expected that they would remove 
their masks, bnt I was disappointed, for they 
kept them on, and I was no nearer recognizing 
them than when they were in the dark. 


“ Now, then, let us proceed to business,” said 
one of the men. “ What is our booty to-night ?” 

“Well, there's that twenty dollars we took 
from that Mr. Clark, the New York merchant; a 
gold watch we took from Farmer Johnson, and 
the two rings we took front his wife.” 

“ We will pursue our usual custom,” said the 
taller of the two robbers; “conceal the watch 
and rings, and divide the money.” 

“ That’s soon done; there’s one of the ten dol¬ 
lar bills, and now to conceal the other things.” 

The robber handed hiB companion one of the 
ten dollar bills, which I noticed he placed in the 
side-pocket of his vest; and then going to a par¬ 
ticular plank in the floor, he raised it up, and I 
saw a deep hole, which appeared to be filled with 
valuables. He concealed the watch and rings in 
this hiding-place, and then replaced the plank. 

“ We have got a pretty good haul in there,” 
said he, as soon as he left the place. “ When 
are we to divide 1” 

“ I think it will be safe to continue this game 
a week or two longer, and then we shall have to 
vamose.” 

“ But before we do that, we ought to try some 
of the houses in the town; there’s old Dobell, for 
instance—he keeps lots of money always at his 
house.” 

“Yes, that’s easy enough got at; but that 
must be the last thing done.” 

“I agree with you—but where’s the brandy? 
1 am as thirsty as a dog—let us have a drink.” 

“The brandy’s in the cupboard on the top 
shelf. I’ll get it,” returned the robber’s com¬ 
panion. 

I now thought it was all up with me. The 
robber approached the cupboard with the lamp. 
A sudden idea entered my head—it was the only 
thing left for mo to do; it might,or it might not, 
prove successful. The moment the cupboard 
door opened, quick as thought, I blew out the 
light before the man had time to look in. 

“ Confound the draught!” said the man, stamp¬ 
ing his foot angrily on the ground. 

Again I held my breath. Without waiting to 
re-light the lamp, the man groped about on the 
shelf, and to my joy found the bottle he was ' 
seeking. He closed the door again, and again 
the lamp was lighted. 

I now hoped that they would remove their 
masks for the purpose of drinking, but again I 
was disappointed; they merely lifted them np, 
and I did not catch the slightest glimpse of their 
features. But when the tallest robber took the 
bottle in his hand, I saw something that set the 
blood dancing through my veins. 

After drinking a considerable quantity they 
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look up their hats tad left the house. When 
they had been gone half an hour, I also left; and 
finding my horse in the same place that I had 
left it, I proceeded at once to my inn, and entered 
as if nothing had happened. 

In reply to the interrogations of my landlord, 
I merely informed him that when I had got some 
distance on the road, I had changed roy mind, 
and determined to put off my journey to Albany 
for the present 

I went to bed and slept soundly that night. 
The next morning I sauntered down to Mr. Do¬ 
bell's store. I found the owner and Mr. Jasper 
Barton there; they both appeared to be extreme¬ 
ly surprised to see me. 

“Why, Mr. Clark," said Mr. Dobell, “you 
back again! I thought you were at Albany." 

“ I might hare been," I replied, “ but I had 
the misfortune to be robbed just outside of the 
town." 

“ How shameful!” said Mr. Barton. “ Can 
nothing be done to stop these outrages f" 

“ I think there can," said I; “ and my busi¬ 
ness here this morning is for that special pur¬ 
pose." And then advancing to Mr. Barton, I 
laid my hand on his shoulder, and said, “ Mr. 
Barton, you are my prisoner! I accuse you of 
having robbed me last night!" 

“ You are mad, sir 1" said Barton, turning as 
pale as death. 

“ Not quite," I returned; and before be was 
aware of it, I dived my fingers into the side- 
pocket of his vest, and drew from it the bank¬ 
note for ten dollars with my private mark in red 
Ink in tho corner. I had seen him place it there 
himself, so I knew where to find it. Mr. Barton 
had revealed himself to me when he raised the 
bottle to his mouth to drink. I then detected 
the absence of the middle finger of the left hand, 
and was sure of my man. The accused at first 
stoutly denied my accusation; but when he learn¬ 
ed that I had been concealed in the cupboard in 
the room where he had concealed his dishonest 
gains, be confessed all, revealing the name of his 
accomplice, who was an ostler employed at one 
of the inns of the town. 

Mr. Jasper Barton and his companion are now 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment in the 
State prison. Most of tho property that had 
been taken was discovered in their secret hiding- 
place, and returned to their rightful owners. 

The fact of the other day receiving wedding- 
cards from Miss Emily Dobell, who has lately 
married a Mr. Theodore Johnson, the son of a 
wealthy farmer, recalled the circumstances of this 
affair to my mind, and I determined to make it 
public. 

4 


THE COUNTRY OUB HOME. 

In reading lately that charming little book, 
“ The Attic Philosopher," translated from the 
French of “ Emile Souvestre," we were struck 
by a passage so applicable to the present mo¬ 
ment, to this sudden awakening of the sentiment 
of patriotism in the nation, when we begin to 
feel the meaning of the words “ our country," 
that we transcribe it for the benefit of our re id- 
ers. It is part of a conversation between a vet¬ 
eran of the French army, disabled from further 
service by many wounds, and his nephew, a boy 
of fifteen: 

“ Jerome," said he, “ do you know what is 
going on on the frontier. 

“ No, lieutenant," replied I. 

“Well," resumed he, “our country is in 
danger 1" 

I did not well understand him, and yet it 
seemed something to me. 

“ Perhaps you have never thought what your 
country means," continued he, placing his hand 
upon my shoulder; “ it is all that surrounds you, 
all that has broughtyou up and fed you, all that 
you have loved! This country that you see, 
these houses, these trees, those girls who go 
along there laughing-—this is your country! 
The laws which protect you, the bread which 
pays for your work, the words you interchange 
with others, the joy and^grief which come to you 
from the men and things among which you live 
—this is your country ! The little room where 
yon used to see your mother, the remembrances 
she has left you, the earth where she rests—this 
is your country 1 You eee it, you breathe it ev¬ 
erywhere ! Think to yourself, my son, of your 
rights and your duties, your, affections, and your 
wants, your past and your present blessings; 
write them all under a single name, and that 
name will be your country !" 

I was trembling with emotion, and great tears 
were in my eyes. 

“ Ab, I understand!" cried I; “it is our home 
in large; it is that part of the world where God 
has placed our body and soul." 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 

The foundation of the immense debt of Eng¬ 
land was laid in the reign of Charles II., two 
hundred years ago. In 1763, it had risen to 
£129,000,000. At the dose of the French Revo¬ 
lution in 1802, it was £571.000,000. In the 
twelve years of the wars of Napoleon it increased 
to £865,000,000, having been reduced in 1845 to 
£768,739,241. At the close of the Russian war 
in 1856, it had increased to £800,000,000; and 
in consequence of the Indian mutiny, the Chinese 
war, and the distrust of France, can hardly have 
diminished since. The interest on the present 
debt, at the rate of 3 1-2 per cent., is £134,300,000 
per year, or $368,000 a day, $15,333 an hour, 
$255 a minute, or $4 24 cents a second. The 
present debt of England is abont four thousand 
millions of dollars. The United States may be 
one thousand millions of dollars next year, and 
the country is far better able to bear it, than 
Great Britain is to bear a burden fonr times as 
large.— N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


It is much better to reprove, than to be angry 
secretly. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


BT WILLIR WARE. 


Dear friend, whatever path 
Thy feet may tread below, 

Keep thy young heart still pure; 

May God his mercy show, 

And shield thee from all harm— 

From sorrow, grief and pain; 

And if thy sky be clouded, 

May sunshine come again. 

May dark temptation never 
Lead thee from truth and right; 

May Heaven ever guide thee 
With pure and holy light. 

And when this life is over, 

May'st thou find rest above, 

Where sorrow cometh never, 

Where all is peace and love. 

[ouoi*al.J 

THE HEIRESS OF LOMBARDY. 

BT SARAH P. BRADKOB. 


The three sons of Stephano Visconti, the 
“Lords of Milan,” received their power and 
wealth from their Uncle Giovanni in dying. 
Matteo was the eldest, a licentious effeminate, 
who cared more for sensual indulgence than 
kingly power; Bernabos the second, a brutal, 
cruel tyrant; Galeazso, a wily politician. 

Like the Borgias, this family of Sforzia (called 
Visconti from their hereditary office of vicar to 
the emperor) combined within it the most atro¬ 
cious and horrible traits of character with the 
most refined taste and the highest culture. Mat¬ 
teo died first—poisoned by his two brothers. His 
death-day was one of rejoicing to the Milanese 
burghers, whose handsome wives he unscrupu¬ 
lously claimed. Galeazzo died naturally, but he 
left a son who dared to do what his father could 
not compass—to assume the control of his cruel 
Uncle Bernabos. Him he imprisoned for months 
and then poisoned; after which event he obtained 
the dukedom of Milan of the Emperor Wences- 
laus for one hundred thousand florins, and be¬ 
came sole master of Lombardy. 

Amidst the scenes of such a court as that of 
Milan, composed of such materials as we may 
imagine from the foregone vices of its founders, 
one bright star arose. The descendant of ty¬ 
rants and murderers, the child of him whose am¬ 
bition had led him to destroy his father's brother, 
Valentina Visconti shines among her relatives 


like a diamond in the black earth. All that is 
beautiful in mind and person, all that is amiable, 
intellectual, refined, all that is pure and innocent 
in heart, or lovely and graceful in manner, be¬ 
longed to this scion of the Sforzia. Alas! that 
we cannot add to this long array of advantages 
that of happiness. 

The court of France was all astir with the 
pleased bustle of bridal preparations. Charles 
VI., the then reigning monarch, had invented 
the most magnificent entertainments for the mar¬ 
riage of his beloved brother Louis, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, with the heiress of Lombardy, Valentina 
Visconti. It ware idle to speak of jousts and 
tournaments to the people of these dAys—but 
think of fountains playing milk and wine 1 The 
people of any nation could appreciate that luxu¬ 
ry, it may be supposed, even in modem times, as 
did the amazed burghers of Franco at that period. 
The bride, escorted by the flower of Lombard 
knights, was met by the French at their own 
frontier, and brought to ornament the gayest 
court in Christendom ; to be the first Duchess of 
Orleans; to wed their own beloved Louis, the 
pride and darling of the French people—almost 
dearer than their king. 

Would that the husband had been worthy of 
the priceless wife! But from the moment she 
was married, Valentina began to learn, through 
tears and bitter regrets, the weary path she was 
thenceforth to lead. Louis was a profligate—a 
neglectful husband, and he made no secret of his 
indifference towards her. She brought him a 
rich inheritance—the town of Asti and a large 
portion in money; but had he but known the 
richer dower which she brought in herself, he 
had not been the stolid creature which she found 
him. To her he was but a cypher. 8he lived 
on alone. No sympathy cheered or consoled her, 
for to no one did she tell the tale of a husband's 
indifference—not even to her own children, as 
they grew np and might have comforted her, did 
she impart the story of her wrongs. 

One solace indeed she had found in a being 
whom most women would have scorned as an 
associate for their childrea, or a protege for 
themselves. This was the young Dunois, the 
natural son of Louis, who, for her gentle kindness 
and tender care, so fully and freely bestowed 
npon the deserted boy, clung with a loving heart 
to his protectress. To Dunois she imparted a 
portion of her sad story; and he, stung with pas¬ 
sionate sorrow at his own mother's wrongs, wept 
bitter tears over those of the unhappy lady who 
had unwittingly displaced his mother from the 
heart she had once occupied. - - __ 
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It was morning at the castle of the Sforzia, 
and the household was early aBtir, for a grand 
hunting party was to be assembled, and Louis 
was too vain of his horses not to feel some little 
pride in showing them off to the flower of Lom¬ 
bard chivalry that would be present that day. 
He had determined also that the duchess should 
mount a favorite charger, although he knew the 
animal was hard to be governed. 

Valentina showed some repugnance to obey¬ 
ing his wishes. 8he knew there would be more 
skill and more display required in managing the 
horse than Bhe liked to exhibit; and she entreat¬ 
ed him to spare her the trial. It gave the duke 
a new sensation to be opposed. She had never 
done it before, and the very novelty of her at¬ 
tempt to dissuade him was a spur to him to force 
her to obedience. 

She yielded at length to the imperious com¬ 
mand, and arrayed herself for the chase. Never 
had she looked more transcendently beautiful. 
Her habit of dark green became her complexion, 
which was usually of a clear whiteness, but was 
now tinged with a faint color, the effect of ner¬ 
vousness at the prospect of danger from the ex¬ 
citable steed. A hat of the same hue as her 
habit was relieved by a long white plume, and 
the slender waist was encircled by a rich scarf, 
the ends of which floated carelessly over the 
horse, whose color was a deep gray. 

The young Dunois rode after as her page. 
The forest was alive with the mirth and shouts 
of the cavaliers and the silvery laughter of the 
ladies. She who, more than all others, deserved 
to be made happy, rode on without a word of 
cheer from those whom her husband had called 
together. Her countenance, although tinged 
with sadness, was inexpressibly sweet, and near¬ 
ly always serene; but a few chance words that 
reached her ear shot daggers to her sensitive 
heart. 

“ Duke Louis is proud of his pretty wife, is he 
not V ' asked a youthful voice. 

The words were addressed to a rough old cour¬ 
tier, who had marked the utter indifference which 
had been Valentina's bitter portion. 

“ Proud 1 Tes, just as he is of the animal she 
rides—because she is ku, and does his taste 
credit 1" 

44 Does he not love her ?" 

An indescribable look passed over the face of 
the old courtier. 

44 The love of Duke Louis 1" he exclaimed, con¬ 
temptuously. 44 Such love as he has often felt 
before—love of mlf. It was the same love that 
he felt for the poor girl whom he sacrificed—the 
mother of yonder boy who is riding after the 


duchess. Ay, but that was a cool and villanous 
act!—and she the daughter of a man who had 
befriended Louis of Orleans when the world 
shook him off for his profligacy!" 

44 And what became of her 1" asked the other, 
in a tone of interest. 

44 She was crucified," returned the courtier. 
44 Not upon a cross of wood, it is true; but her 
heart, her affections, her womanly faith and love, 
were all trampled upon, and she died." 

44 God rest her soul!" said the other, solemnly. 

44 Amen, and punish her destroyer 1" ejaculated 
his companion. 

All this passed at a moment when Valentina’s 
horse bad turned toward a deep thicket, from 
which there was no egress, save by the path she 
had entered. The speakers were at the entrance, 
and the words came distinctly to her ear and to 
that of Dunois. A single glance at the boy 
showed him flushed with shame and anger; yet 
mingled with these was the same loving reverence 
toward herself. At that moment she pitied him 
infinitely more than herself, and she spoke to 
him so kindly, that the boy's feelings vented 
themselves in a passionate flood of tears. 

44 My poor child," she said, 44 it is harder for 
you than for me to bear, but be as brave as you 
can under it all 1 God does not bring any one 
of us through such hard pathways without shed¬ 
ding his light upon them." 

44 But my mother, lady!—to hear her spoken 
of thus 1" 

44 Tour mother was far more sinned against 
than sinning. Let that content you. And re¬ 
member, in your prayers, to ask God to keep you 
from your father's sins." 

44 And this man is your husband, lady 1" an¬ 
swered the boy, clenching his small hand, as if in 
a paroxysm of rage and grief, which he could 
not control. 

44 Alas, that it is so!" murmured the unhappy 
lady. Then, as if she had been guilty of a crime 
in uttering such indiscreet words, she covered her 
face with her hands and gave way to tears. 

In this state, with cheeks stained with weeping 
and head bowed low upon her horse’s neck, she 
was found by Louis. He did not utter a word of 
question or reproach, but the mocking, contemp¬ 
tuous smile, and the cool indifference of his man¬ 
ner, were far more bitter than the loudest expres¬ 
sion of displeasure. 

44 Take your mistress home, Dunois 1" he said, 
as he turned upon his heel and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the voices she had heard. 44 This 
is no place for hysterical ladies or tragedy- 
queens." 

It was a welcome sentence to Valentina, yet 
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one not likely to be carried into effect; for Louis, 
happening to glance around as she was lifting 
her tear-bedewGd face, suddenly altered his mind, 
exclaiming: 

" Ciel! but you are handsome, Yal! Down, 
Dunois! I will take your charger, and ride 
around with your lady. It will be odd to see us 
together, but the world knows what an attached 
pair we are.” 

The boy bit his lips with unavailing rage and 
vexation. To him the man before him was 
meaner than the poorest hind that unkennelled 
the hounds that day—he was the destroyer of his 
mother, the profligate and neglectful spouse of 
the loveliest lady that breathed. It was no com¬ 
fort to poor Dunois, as it was to Don John of 
Austria, that his veins ran royal blood, tainted 
though it might be with illegitimacy. His own 
innate perceptions, joined to the memory of his 
mother’s wrongs, told him that it would have 
been far better that a Lombard peasant should 
have been his father, than the successor of the 
kingly Charles. 

He looked after the retiring pair—saw them 
encounter the two men whose words had pro¬ 
claimed his own shame and the unhappy situa¬ 
tion of his neglected mistress. He saw, too, 
*rith exultation that the honest old courtier, 
while he spoke and looked with reverential inter¬ 
est for the lady, paid but scant ceremony to the 
duke. 

So, too, in the ride around the forest, men 
looked vith eager compassion upon her, while 
they scorned the indifferent possessor of so much 
loveliness. They saw, too, how the poor head 
was bowed, and the sweet, serene eyes were cast 
down until the long lashes touched the cheeks— 
and, as if by one consent, they rode away to 
relieve her of their presence. 

Tired of the part he was enacting, Louis soon 
gave place to Dunois, who gladly accompanied 
his mistress'home. It was the last time that she 
ever appeared in public. From that day the un¬ 
happy duchj&ss began to feel the approaches of 
death. Hectic and fever were rapidly doing 
their work. One Wish was hers—to re-visit once 
more the Cathedral of Milan, the only redeeming 
work which her family had ever acccomplished 
to offtet their nuinerods misdeeds. 

Louis was absent, and she took the opportunity 
thus offered of accomplishing her wishes. She 
took with her her youngest child and the faithful 
Dunois. The vigils she imposed on herself 
while she had access to the cathedral were too 
severe for her delicate frame, and she went home 
to die. Home!—as if that could be home where 
the light of affection was shut out!—where the 


broken heart had " brokenly lived on ” for years! 

The August days were setting in with unusual 
heat and languor. The duchess failed fast be¬ 
neath their influence. A spltry day had given 
place to a serene twilight, and its coolness was a 
balm to the sick one, who lay untended, save by 
the page and one faithful woman. The soft 
wind was like the'touch of cool fingers upon her 
burning forehead. Where, in that dread hour, 
when flesh and heart fainted, was he to whom 
her young heart had been given ? At the revel, 
with profligate companions, the wine-cup at his 
lips and the actress of the season at his side! 

The waning light of day was succeeded by 
that of the fair round moon, whose rays shone 
lovingly upon the dying woman. One moment 
she had wandered in her mind, and was living 
over in imagination the scene of the marriage 
day. 

“ Louis!” she shrieked, "give me water from 
the fountain yonder!” 

The attendant poured out some liquid from a 
bottle, and signed to Dunois to raise her head, 
while she wetted the feverish lips. 

" Away!” she cried; " the wine is poisoned! 
My husband has poisoned me!” 

It was but for an instant; the clear eyes shone 
again, and Valentina was once more serene and 
calm. 

“ My poor Dunois!” she murmured, " I leave 
you! How vain looks the world and its distinc¬ 
tions now! My dear boy, promise me that you 
will watch over my children when I am gone. 
Be a pattern to them—a guide, if they need one. 
Forget that they have not loved me as you have 
loved me, and remember only that they were 
miner 

Dunois wept passionately, but promised all 
that she asked. 

“ One thing more—forgive him /” 

It was a hard request, but the boy could refuse 
her nothing in this hour of life's last agony. 

One brief struggle agitated her, and then the 
calm, beautiful face lay in the stillness of that 
mysterious shadow which we call death. The 
martyr-wife had ascended to that heaven she had 
so longed for, where injury and neglect could 
never again sting her pure soul. 

“ 0, never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
He giveth his beloved sleep!” 


" For a homely, even an ugly man,” says Dr. 
Holland, " I have no pity to spare. I never 
saw one so ugly yet, that, if he had brains and a 
heart, he could not find a beautiful woman sensi¬ 
ble enough to marry him. But for the hopelessly 
plain and homely sisters—* these tears 1' ” 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 

BY E. B. ROBINSON. 

The Christian’s hope is an open door 
In the prisoner’s gloomy cell; 

And bright the prospect he sees beyond, 
Where sunshine and freedom dwell. 

The Christian's hope is an anchor string, 
Thrown out mid the dashing tide* y 
And the trusting soul, though ternpesUtOrft; 


Will the wildest storm outride. 





The Christian’s hope is a beaming light 
Across a rayless gloom— 

A light, whose effulgence shines afar* 

And gilds the shadowy tomb. 

The Christian’s hope is a fadeless flower ** * ** ** 
On the cold, still bosom of death; 

And sweetly it blooms ’neath the coffin lid, 
Untouched by the grave’s chill breath. 

The Christian’s hope is a burning star 
On the gloomy brow of night; 

And though suns go down, and moons wax old, 

It shines with unwavering light. 

The Christian’s hope, like the beacon light, 

Grows brighter at life’s decay; 

While the worldling’s hope, and the sinner’s trust, 
Like the meteor, fade awdy. 


[original ] 

THE OLD LOVE AND TIIE NEW. 


BY AMY E. TITCOMB. 


Years ago, when I was a wee girl, scarcely 
in my teens, I read these lines from some book 
where they had been chosen as the motto for a 
chapter: 

“It is good to be’merry and wise; 

It is good to be honest and true; 

It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 

I remember that the book itself was one of the 
intense, hot-pressed specimens of the day, and 
that I thought the lines were far too homely and 
commonplace to find a place among the refined 
and heart-stirring words of romantic love that 
nestled in its pages. We grow wiser, we women, 
as we grow older. Men, of course, are all wis¬ 
dom when they are born; but women have to 
grow into wisdom, I suppose, just by observing 
what men do. The author of “ Adam Bede ” is 
of another opinion, I imagine; for she puts these 
words into the mouth of one of her characters— 
“ J’m no' for denyin’ that the women are foolish. 

'v. 


God Almighty made ’em so to match the men/’ 

And growing wiser, as I have s^i<fr,"the words 
of this old song have dost their homeliness, and 
acquired a smack of truth, honesty and good 
sense, that makes them sound absolutely spark¬ 
ling. More than once have the lines occurred to 
me with all the force of truth ; and never more 
forcibly, than when reminded of them by the 
strange conduct of a very dear friend of ray own. 
People called Della Carisbrooke a coquette. I 
was unwilling to think her so, although I knew 
sho played with hearts as my kitten, Fauchette, 
.plays With my ball of silk. 

4V r hen I first knew her, the reigning king was 
Albert. Blake—a fine young mau of far more 
than average talents, a lawyer and a scholar. 
TJe idolized the wayward girl; yielded to her in 
1 everything, and played even the part of the 
lei, to humor her whims. Sho loved such 
servile devotion ; it was as incense to her. She 
could not give up the delightful idea of being 
first in every heart; yet for all this pure, genuine 
gold, she was willing to give only base coin. 
Her love would not bear testing. There was no 
ring of the true metal in it. But Blake did not 
suspect it, and he staked all his happiness upon 
Della Carisbrooke’s love, and—lost! 

It was near the close of the Blake dynast jj 
that Sidney Mowbray, a cousin of Albert, came 
home from sea. He had gone out captain of a 
passenger ship bound to Liverpool. Della had 
never seen him until now that he had returned; 
and his handsome face and frank, easy man¬ 
ners were irresistible. She flirted terribly with 
the noble captain; and he, not dreaming that his 
cousin Albert was entangled, carried on the game 
with a courage and earnestness that charmed 
Della. 

Meanwhile Albert Blake was far too mortified 
at the result of his love-passage, to enlighten 
Sidney upon the lady’s course—and lo! at the 
end of a few weeks she was again spreading her 
wiles around Albert once more. I remonstrated 
with Della. She replied playfully, if moths 
would burn their wings, it was no affair of hers. 
I was provoked at her coolness, and retorted 
stingingly, for which I only received a laughing 
rebuke. 

Many smaller lights appeared on Della’s field 
all this time, but none that bore comparison to 
the two cousins. To the former she held out 
just encouragement enough ‘to have them swal¬ 
low the bait; to the latter she gave larger hopes. 
Never was she unattended by one or the other of 
her satellites. She would have been excessively 
mortified ever to have appeared in public without 
that full measure of attention and admiration 
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which seemed so necessary to her existence. 
Albert Blake was clinging to the last hope that 
she threw to him, and Sidftey Mowbray was in a 
state of wild excitement at her manifest piefer- 
ence of himself. 

I was with her at an early boor one evening at 
this stage of events, when we were both prepar¬ 
ing to go to an assembly. I had never seen 
Della so radiant. She was in the very highest 
spirits—almost wild ; and she had been dressed 
two hoars and ready to go down stairs, but 
would not go, because it would tease Sidney, 
who was waiting for her. 

She went at last, because I would go down; 
and Della was the last person in the world who 
relished being entirely alone, so she followed me. 
8idney fairly started with surprise when she en¬ 
tered the room. She was dressed in pale blue 
silk, in which she looked absolutely splendid. 
It well became her beautifully white and fair 
complexion, just then heightened to a faint rose- 
tint. Her beautifal hair hung in the loveliest 
curls, long find golden, needing no ornament. A 
fall of rich lace, and a single superb camellia, 
finished the decoration at the neck; and a pearl 
bracelet upon the right arm was in good keeping 
with the simplicity with which she was otherwise 
attired. 

An ordinary girl would have been barely pas¬ 
sable in such a dress; but Della was the queen 
of beauty for that night. She was perfectly at 
her ease under the admiring gaze that Sidney 
cast upon her. I began to think she was fooling 
him instead of his cousin; for she had just told 
me that she should go with Albert that night. 
She teased Sidney after we went down on the 
same account, at which he seemed troubled and 
uneasy. Yet when Albert came, she told him 
that she was engaged to his cousin for the eve 
ning, and immediately threw on her cloak and 
hood to depart. 8he would accept of no assis¬ 
tance in putting them on, and her graceful atti¬ 
tudes and careless, saucy self-reliance almost 
maddened them. 

She seemed that evening to be possessed with 
an evil spirit. Regardless of her promises made 
to both the cousins, she flirted violently with 
some strange gentlemen from a neighboring 
town, who seemed to admire her exceedingly. 

I came back to Mr. Carisbrooke’s quite early. 
I did not greatly enjoy the party, and Della's 
conduct provoked me. I resolved to tell her pa¬ 
rents how she went on, and beg them to talk 
with her. Their love had blinded them, and 
they were simply wondering which of her lovers 
she would eventually choose. They were vexed 
with me for representing her as not wholly free 


from blame; and had I not promised Della, I 
should not have remained that night. 

She came home at a late hour, triumphant 
with the success of the evening. The strangers 
had been captivated—that was evident from her 
light, joyous manner. She jested with Sidney, 
and laughed at Albert's grave face. The. latter 
had a look which I certainly did not like; it was 
as if despair had concentrated itself there. I 
heard him ask her if she would see him next day, 
and heard her excuse herself on the plea that she 
had engaged to ride. 

“ With whom 1" he asked. 

“ With Sidney." He was going to N-, the 

town from whence the strangers had come. 

“ When can I see you alone 1" 

“ In the evening after we return." 

And Albert departed, satisfied that she was 
willing to come to the decision which she had 
long promised. Curious to see the end of this, 
I suffered myself to be persuaded in remaining. 
Della had made my peace with her parents, own¬ 
ing, with a gracious candor that charmed us all, 
that she had done wrong, but was going to re¬ 
form. They had thanked me for my friendly 
purpose, and urged me to stay a week, and give 
their daughter an example of steadiness. Of 
coarse this was said and taken in jest. 

The next evening I remained in Della’s cham¬ 
ber after tea. She wished me to go down, but I 
pleaded her engagement to Albert, saying that I 
preferred remaining there to read. She was 
positive, and I, thinking that I could escape 
when he appeared, went down to please her. 
When I entered the parlor he was there already. 
I turned away after the compliments of the eve¬ 
ning, but Albert seized my arm, imploring me to 
stay. He wished me to hear what passed be¬ 
tween Della and himself. I declined, but Della 
herself wished it, so I stayed unwillingly. He 
upbraided her for her falsehood towards him, and 
reminded her that she had drawn him on, time 
after time, with words which no woman should 
8peak to a man, unless she intended to be his 
wife. He said that, even on his way thither, he 
had seen his cousin, and that be boasted that he 
had an appointment there that evening at eight, 
when he was sure of being accepted. 

Albert spoke very wildly, and seemed quite 
excited. Della heard him with a serene smile, 
and even tried to answer him playftilly, and with 
her old winning, coaxing way. It would not do. 
He subsided from his excitement, but it was into 
a moody, sulUen manner, that was much harder 
to work upon, and which made her look embar¬ 
rassed. In the midst of this the clock struck 
f eight, and punctual to the moment, Sidney Mow- 
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bray appeared, looting like a confident, happy 
lover, whose success was certain. Albert looked 
at Della. Her fair face was white and crimson 
by toms, yet she turned a witching glance upon 
the new comer that maddened Albert. He rose, 
went to the door and stood, surveying the group 
with a strange, peculiar gase. His right hand 
was pressed tightly to his breast, and he seemed 
absolutely gasping for breath. I think no one 
but myself noticed his appearance. Della was 
leaning her head upon her hand, and Sidney was 
murmuring sweet, soothing words, such as one 
speaks to a child. They did not lift their heads 
until Albert had stolen softly back to the sofa, 
where they were sitting together, and where Sid¬ 
ney’s arm was now around her. 

A moment’s pause, and then a loud report like 
a pistol, and Albert foil heavily, with his head in 
Della’s lap, and his blood flowing over her skirts. 
Horror kept us all speechless, but Della was the 
first to recover her faculties. She thrust away 
the arm that supported her, and leaned down to 
kiss the white cheek that rested on her knees, 
tore open his vest, and held great fragments of 
muslin, which she tore from her drees, to the 
bleeding breast. 

Sidney and I, seeing what she was doing, 
roused ourselves and began to assist her. I 
think Albert saw and folt what she was doing, 
and I believe that it soothed the paugs of dying; 
but in a moment more he was beyond its reach. 
I flew to Mr. Carisbrooke’s room, and knocked 
wildly. He had not yet retired, but his wife was 
sleeping soundly. I besought him to go down, 
and as we went, I told him briefly what had 
taken place. He was overcome, and only whis¬ 
pered, “ O Kate, your fears were not in vain! 
This is Della’s work, is it not ?” 

I pass over the week that followed. Every 
one seemed paralysed with horror. I had pitied 
Alben Blake for having no near relatives. How 
thankful I was now, that no mother nor sister 
had known this terrible stroke! Della kept her 
room constantly, and would see no one but my¬ 
self. She lay on the couch all day, passively al¬ 
lowing me to dress and undress her, when she 
changed to the bed and back again to the couch. 
Her beautiful hair was neglected, and her eyes 
had dark, heavy circles around them, although 
she shed no tears. In vain her parents desired 
to come in; she refused constantly. Sidney 
Mowbray came every day, begging hour after 
hour to be admitted; but she turned her head 
wearily away from every message, and would not 
read the letters which he sent 

I watched her and wafted upon her day by 
day, for the rest of the winter; but it was now 


spring, and I determined to indulge tier no 
longer. I had acquired a certain power over 
her, from her dependence upon me to shield her 
from others. It was a fair day of sunshine, and 
already the scent of the spring-blossoms was 
abroad. I had opened the windows contrary to 
her wishes, and had put out the dose, suffocating 
fire, near which she was shivering on her couch. 

“ Come to the window,” I said. “ It will do 
you good to look out upon the birds and the 
apple-blooms.” 

She shook her head mournfully. " I shall 
never go out again, Kate.” 

“ Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “ And pray, why 
npt?” I was purposely rough with her, for I 
knew that tenderness would not answer. 

She murmured that it was not for her, who 
had done society so much evil, to mingle with it 
again. 

“ So much more reason you should go out and 
try to repair the wrongs you have committed 
against it. Ton owe it a large debt, Della; and 
surely your parents require something at your 
hands, after all the pain and heart-ache you have 
given them.” 

She did not reply, but I was thankful to see 
her weep. It was the first tear I had seen her 
shed. At length she spoke again: 

“ Kate, I wish I could go into a nunnery. I 
should be so glad to retire to one. If I were only 
a nun 1” 

“ A nun 1” I exclaimed. “ Della, you are not 
half as good as a nun. She performs her duty, 
as she sees it—you do nothing. Nuns are indus¬ 
trious, religious, charitable, and kind to the sick; 
you are neither of these. The world goes on in 
its sorrow and misery, death or sickness, and 
you lie there unmoved, brooding perhaps over 
the consequence of your besetting sin, but mak¬ 
ing no effort to render a single person happy or 
comfortable. I, for my part, cannot help feeling 
ashamed for one so thoroughly selfish as you are.” 

“ You are unkind, Kate,” she said, with a 
great sob, that seemed to come from the heart. 
“ I did not think you could blame me so much. 
O, I wish I were dead ! If I bad only died when 
I was an innocent child!” 

“ But you did not; you lived to be a grown 
woman, and you played with hearts as if they 
were dice. What wonder, that at last you ruined 
the hopes and blasted the life of one of your 
victims !” 

“ Hush, I implore you!” she said. “ I will 
do all you wish, but do not talk so harshly.” 

I put my arm around her. “ It is not to hurt 
your feelings, Della, but to show your duty, that 
I speak thus. Heaven knows I would save you 
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every pang, save these which will work eat good 
for you at last 1” 

She rose and came to the window, shrinking a 
Kttle at first; bat soon yielding to the influence 
of the perfume and the sunshine, she leaned her 
arms upon the sill and looked abroad. A bird 
flew upon a branch near the window, and ponied 
forth a whole volume of song. 

I knew she would not go back to her couch in 
the darkened corner. She looked out musingly. 
1 threw a veil over her head, and draw her out 
into the garden. Her father was looking out 
from the parlor window in blank amazement; 
and behind his arm I saw a face which I knew 
would not remain there much longer. I was 
right. Della had scarcely sat down in the Utile 
arbor and polled a spray of blossoms from the 
tree above, when Sidney Mowbray, crushing 
aside the grass, with rapid steps came and knelt 
before her. How white she was!—not a trace of 
erimeon to be seen. But she was very firm and 
very quiet. She only pressed her hand to her 
heart. 

“I have come for my answer, Della. Will 
yon speak it now 

“ Try me for one year, Sidney; then if I bear 
the test, I will be your wife." 

My heart leaped at these words. I felt that 
Della Carisbrooke was to be ours once more, and 
perhaps freed from her besetting sin. 

And so she became. I rejoice to say that she 
has been the constant and loving wife of Sidney 
Mowbray for six years. She bad a terrible lee- 
son, bat it has worked for her good. She has 
two little girls, to whom she declares she wiU tell 
her sad story before they are old enough to 
coquette. 

8he gives me far more credit than I deserve, 
for my share in arousing her to a sense of her 
duty—harshly and roughly as I did it. Alan, 
that she did not heed me when I warned her at 
first! And, after hours of musing, I fall back 
upon the words of the old song: 

“ TU good to be merry and wfae; 

’Tie good to be honest and true; 

’Tie good to be off with the old lore 
Beibre you are on with the new.” 

PARTED LOVERS. 

My heart is weary gazing o’er the sea— 

O’er the long dreary lines that close the sky; 
Through solemn sunsets ever mournfully, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee; 

Hearing the sullen waves for evermore 
Dashing around me on the lonely shore. 

But tides creep lazily about the sands, 

Washing frail landmarks, Lethe-like, away; 

And though their records perish day by day, 
Still stand 1 ever with close-clasped hands, 
Gazing far westward o'er the heaving sea, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee. 

W. A. CA88XL8. 


EDUCATED TEXT. 

Who can tell to what uses the feet and toes 
could be put, if the necessity arose for a foil de¬ 
velopment of their powers ? There is a way of 
educating the foot as well as the hand or the eye; 
and it is astonishing what an educated foot can 
be made to do. We know that in the time 
of Alexander the Indians were taught to draw' 
their bows with their feet as well as with their 
hands, and Sir J. E. Tennent tells ys that this is 
done up to the present time by the Rock Veddaht 
of the Ceylon. And nearly all savage tribes can 
turn their toes not only to good but to bad ac¬ 
count; like the aborigines of Australia, who, 
while they are cunningly diverting your attention 
with their hands, are busily engaged in commit¬ 
ting robberies with their toes, with which they 
pick up articles as an elephant would with his 
trank. So also the Hindoo makes his toes work 
at the loom, and weaves with them with almost 
as much dexterity as with his fingers. The 
Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of wood he 
is planing, by his foot like a parrot, and will 
work a grindstone with his feet. The Banaka 
tribe, who are the most famous canoe men on the 
West African coast, will impel their light canoes 
(weighing only from eight to ten pounds) with 
great velocity over the waves, and at the same 
time will use one foot to bail oat the water; anNI 
when they would rest their arms, one leg is thrown 
out on either side of the canoe, and it is propelled 
with the feet almost as fast as with a paddle. 
There was also Monsieur Ducorent, who died 
only four years ago, who, although he was bom 
without hands, was brought up an artist, and 
who annually exhibited at the Louvre, pictures 
painted by his feet. Then there was Thomas 
Roberts, the armless huntsman to Sir George 
Bartow, whose feet were made to perform the 
duties of his hands. And there was William 
Kingston, who with his toes wrote out his ac¬ 
counts, shaved and dressed himself, saddled and 
bridled his horse, threw sledge hammers, and 
fought a stought battle, in which he came off 
victorious .—Uutkbert Bede. 


EACH 8TAB A TEACHER. 

Treating of the distinct and special uses for 
which every object in creation had birth, Emer¬ 
son makes use of the following emphatic expres¬ 
sions :—“ Every star in heaven is disconceited 
and insatiable ; gravitation and chemistry cannot 
content them; ever they woo and court the eye 
of every beholder; every man that comes into the 
world they seek to fascinate and possess, to pass 
into his mind, for they desire to republish them¬ 
selves in a more delicate world than that they 
occupy. It is not enough that they are Jove, 
Mars, Orion and the North Star, in the gravitat¬ 
ing firmament; they wonld have such poets as 
Newton, Herschell and LaPlace ; that they may 
re-exist in the finer world of rational bouIs, and 
fill that realm with their fame. These beautiful 
basilisks set their brute, glorious eyes on the eye 
of every child, and, if they can, cause their na¬ 
tures to pass through his wondering eyes into 
him, and so all things are mixed." Could any 
passage be more fearfully eloquent, touching the 
vast and varied mysteries of nature and of man ? 

We can only know ourselves through the con¬ 
stant study how to govern ourselves. 
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AT THE THUSHOZiD. 

Nulla vestigia retrorsum* 

BY LIEUT. JAME8 FRANKLIN FITTS. 


As he who turneth gladly from the past, 

The cold, graj* beach of life, with life-wrecks 
scattered, 

Turns from the heavens with stormy clouds o'ercast, 
Which close around the heart! by tempest shat¬ 
tered, 

And looketh bravely to the coming time, 

With feet firm planted on life’s doubts and errors, 

Resolved to hear the music of its rhyme, 

To hear no boding echo of its terrors; 

As he who flies swift-footed from the glooms 
Which wrap the churchyard in their spectral 
draping, 

8ick with the lonely horror of the tombs, 

Toward the faint load-star light of home escaping; 

Or, ftwthennore, as one whose weary feet 
Have wandered long, in pilgrim paths sojourning, 

Walks with a chastened joy the quiet street 
Where neighbors throng to welcome him return¬ 
ing; 

Thus has my saddened spirit often turned 
From shadows of the night-time's desolation, 

And eastward looked with eager eyes where burned 
The blessed rubric of a new creation! 

Ah, numberless the times that fainting hearts 
Have yielded them to midnight’s sad caresses, 

And found unsought the peace that rest imparts, 
The vigorous life wherewith the morning blesses. 

I find no pause in nature’s onward march, 

No backward steps in the fair hosts of heaven; 

New splendors nightly fill God's brightening arch, 
Fresh constellations to those skies are given. 

0 cherished friends, who walk with me these ways. 
Life’s weary treadmill round in pain pursuing, 

Look with me forward unto fairer days, 

Unscathed by care, unwearied in well doing! 

Learn from the night that shades must wrap the 
earth; 

Learn from your hearts that care must have its 
. measure, 

From morning, that each day’s celestial birth 
Dispels the clouds, fills every heart with pleasure. 

I seem to feel the grasp of friendly hands, 

The thrilling tones of voices sympathetic, 

Guiding me from the dimly-lying lands 
Where sways grim Yesterday his wand ascetic— 

And join the noble army of the brave, 

The true of heart upon life’s threshold standing, 


With hands compassionate, outstretched to save 
The helmless hulk upon the cold beach strand¬ 
ing— 

And raise with them the sweetly rapturous song, 
The holy chant of love and peace enduring, 
Which still through all hereafter shall prolong, 

The bnghtsome trust in better things assuring. 


(OBMBAX..] 

THE SPANISH CAPTIVE. 

A TALK OF ZHX COffQtfSST 07 FLORIDA. 

BY WILLI All B. OLIVER. 


Romaxob never pictmed a more attractive 
hero than the brave Hernando de Soto—^he 
Boy of Barcarola—the brave companion of 
Pisano— t he successful invader of Florida—*he 
worthy path-finder after Columbus. Leaving 
his wife, after a brief year of marriage, he had 
proceeded with a fleet of hie own providing apd 
nearly a thousand men, to take possession of the 
island of Cohn, of which Charles Y. had created 
him captain-general. 

His beautiful wife, Isabella, accompanied him 
to the port of San Lncar de Barrameda, upon 
the sixth of April, 1538, and saw him embark 
with troops of young men, the very flower of 
Spanish chivalry. 

De Soto and his followers soon possessed 
themselves of a village upon Tampa Bay, then 
called Espiritn Santo, where were the head¬ 
quarters of the cacique, Hiriga or Ucita. This 
old chief had become so utterly embittered by 
the outrageous conduct of Pomphile de Narvaez, 
ten years before, that no conciliation on the part 
of De Soto could restore his confidence and good 
will. 

One of De Soto's scooting parties had one day 
attacked a troop of Indians and put them to 
flight. One of the bonemen in a charge at one 
of the number with a lance, was startled to hoar 
a voice speaking the Spanish language, and 
saying: 

“ Good sir, I am a Christian man. Save my 
life and those of these poor men." 

The lance was dropped into its rest, and the 
horseman eagerly inquired the man's name. 

“It is Juan Ortez," he answered; “and I 
have abode with these people ten years. I was 
with Narvaez in his expedition, and came near 
being sacrificed with my companions; but, thank 
Heaven, I was spared." 

The wanderer and exile, for such was Juan 
Ortez, was welcomed to the camp of De Soto, 
qnd recounted hfe adventures in words font 
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brought tears to the eyes of his listeners. Not 
the celebrated Captain Smith erer passed 
through more thrilling or romantic scenes. 

The name of Narvaez was terrible among the 
Indians, from the cruelties he had practised. 
Ucita, especially, had imbibed a deep and un¬ 
conquerable hatred against him and his follow¬ 
ers; and when a little band sent ont by the 
leader, fell into the hands of the oarages, and 
were brought to the chief to be disposed of as he 
pleased, it was not wonderful that the long 
cherished feelings of hate and revenge should 
find vent in cruel deaths. 

Of the number which had fallen into their 
hands, all save one were despatched instantly. 
Juan Ortez was this man; and it seemed that 
he was kept for more refined barbarities which 
could not be so quickly decided upon. 

He watched, the terrible preparations that 
seemed to herald his death, with a heart that 
almost ceased to beat. Even his firm Spanish 
bravery quailed before them; and their mock¬ 
ing tones and gestures struck even greater terror 
into his soul than any physical demonstration 
of cruelty could have done. 

At last, when they had ceased to be amused 
with torturing or terrifying him, the chief gave 
orders that he should be bound to a stake and 
the fire kindled beneath him. The soul of 
Ortez was shaken within him. His courage and 
prowess in war had been indisputable; but this 
cold-blooded and deliberate butchery was more 
than he could face. Thoughts of dear ones at 
borne, of father and mother, brother and sisters— 
the feeling that he should never again behold the 
flow of his own beloved Onadalqnivir, on whose 
banks he had sported as a child—the terrible 
feces and figures of his executioners, as they 
paced, with stolid indifference, before the funeral 
pile—ail served to overcome the brave warrior’s 
heart. The heat of the blaze was already reach¬ 
ing his limbs. He closed his eyes, and prayed 
for immediate death rather than prolonged 
agonies. 

A woman’s cry startled him just as he seemed 
to be parting with all earthly things, and he 
opened his eyes once more. A moment before, 
he had seen the old chief, Ucita, with hate and 
revenge pictured upon his countenance, ap¬ 
parently enjoying the commencement of his 
victim’s agonies. Now, the fierce look was 
partially melted, and another expression was 
coming over the face. On the ground, before 
the chief, knelt a slight Indian girl, whose dress 
and adornments seemed to distinguish her as 
his child. Her face, though dark, was very 
beautiful, and the graoe of her kneeling figure, 


as she wound her arms passionately about the 
old chief, as he sat apon the ground, had rarely' 
been surpassed by that of the haughty dames of 
Spain. Evidently she was pleading for the 
prisoner; fin* she cast rapid and pitying glances 
at him, and then turned with a wilder earnest¬ 
ness, to the chief. 

A little shame mingled wi$ Ucita’s softer 
mood, as he glanced up to see what his braves 
were thinking of this scene; and daring this 
mute council, the slow flames were eating the 
poor captive’s limbs! One look at him seemed 
to give the maiden strength and courage. 8he 
snatched the hatchet from the hesitating hand 
of the chief; and, with a single bound, she 
cleared the intermediate space between him and 
the captive, and cut the thongs that bonnd him 
to the stake. 

Half stupefied by the heat and smoke, Juan 
Ortez scarcely comprehended what she had done, 
until the brave girl took his passive hand and led 
him from the spot. The warriors seemed to 
approve her proceedings, or, at least, to*- take 
them quietly, for they drew off from the scene, 
with only an expressive grunt. As they filed 
away, the maiden eagerly caoght the arm of the 
oldest-looking, and by her rapid gestures and 
earnest pointing to the now half fainting captive, 
seemed to ask his assistance. She drew him 
hastily toward him as he lay upon the gronnd. 
From a pouch which hung from his belt, the 
Indian produced something which he rubbed 
gently upon the bare and scorched limbs. 
Whatever it was, it gave singular relief, and 
Ortez was enabled to take a clearer view of his 
protectress. 

Her dress seemed a succession of fringes from 
top to bottom, alternate red and yellow; while 
her moccasins were beautifully embroidered, and 
her head-dress and the ornaments for her neck 
and arms were formed of gay colored beads, 
tastefully arranged. A pair of speaking eyes 
seemed to betray every emotion that she felt; 
but their prevailing expression, whenever she 
turned her eyes upon Ortez, was that of the 
deepest pity and commiseration. 

As soon as the sufferer seemed relieved, she 
beckoned to four of the Indians, and appeared 
to be directing them to make a litter of some of 
the branches which had been Intended for his 
funeral pyre. Upon this litter, three stoat sav¬ 
ages, at a nod from her, lifted the poor bruised 
frame, and carried it away to tbe hut of an old 
squaw who spread upon her floor a number of 
buffalo skins, on which they laid him—the girl 
leading and directing all their movements. 

| It wfts many weeks before the captive’s wounds 
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were ell healed. During that time, the maiden 
came every day to watch his progress to health; 
and an animated, bat to him unintelligible con¬ 
versation took place between the old squaw and 
his yonng protectress, which seemed to result in 
unmistakable satisfaction on the part of the 
l»cter. 

Gradually, Ortes learned enough of the lan¬ 
guage of the tribe, to understand them; and, 
after a fashion, he could express his gratitude 
to the maiden, Monica, for her interposition in his 
favor. After awhile, she supplied him with the 
Indian costume, and bade him paint himself in 
imitation of the tribe. 

His burns were now healed, and he found 
himself appointed to a station of trust which, 
however, involved a certain amount of danger. 
This was to watch by the dead at the place where 
the Indian custom is to deposit them. Some of 
the tribes west of the Mississippi, place their 
dead upon a sort of scaffold, after binding them 
in buffalo skins. These scaffolds are placed in 
the open air, and from their height from the 
ground are perfectly safe from wolves or other 
animals. But the Florida Indians build a sort 
of rude temple for a mausoleum, which does not, 
however, bar the approaches and sometimes the 
devastations of the monsters of the forest. Their 
only resource, therefore, is to give the sacred 
edifice in charge of some one of approved valor; 
and to this charge Ortez was deputed. 

One terrible night, he distinctly heard a sound 
that seemed different to those which had often 
appalled him before. There was no mistaking 
the mighty roar of the forest-monarch. He knew 
all the danger that beset him now; but his duty 
was to maintain his post. He bravely crowded 
down the emotions that shook his frame. He 
remembered the awful scene in which his life had 
been so nearly sacrificed by those to whose bar¬ 
barities the tearing of wild beasts seems almost 
like tender mercies. But now—now to undergo 
a violent death, with no human aid to interpose— 
never again to feel the free air, to see the green 
fields—or, dearer far, to behold the face of her 
who had once saved him—O, it was a fearfttl 
thing to imagine 1 

And still, while his flesh quivered on his bones 
with excitement, the lion’s roar came nearer. 
On this night it so happened that the only dead 
.from within the temple was that of a child—a 
beautiful little girl, the daughter of one of the 
chiefs. From time to time, during the night, 
Ortez had witlAlrawn the curtain of soft dressed 
skin which hung before the body, and watched 
it with feelings of interest and grief. 

The child had often played around him before 


he was appointed to this dangerous post, and a 
sort of friendly intimacy had been established 
between them. Besides, she was the frequent 
companion of her whom of all women he loved 
and honored—Monica. Now she lay here in her 
childish beauty, perhaps to be a prey to a mon¬ 
ster, which even his strong arm might not be 
able to repel or vanquish. Nearer—nearer came 
those terrible sounds—rendered still more awful 
by the perfect stillness of the night. 

A bound through the forest—a sharp, quick 
rush—a hasty convulsive snuffing of the air, and 
Ortez was sure that the lion had already scented 
his prey. Through the darkness, he could not 
detect his approach. Only his ear and that ex¬ 
quisite sense of which not all men are possessed 
when danger is near, confirmed him. He drew 
aside the curtain that hid the beautiful little form, 
which, at his previous look, had lain so straight 
and still upon its leafy couch. O, horror! the 
lion had already forced its way where the branches 
were less impervious, and had seized the child 
between his teeth, attempting to drag it to the 
ground. 

A moment, and he might have left the dead 
for a living prey. There were but two ways— 
one, to flee instantly to some tall tree, or to try 
the effect of his arrow, bravely, he chose the 
latter. It entered between the eyes of the ani¬ 
mal, and the form of the child fell from the now 
quivering mouth. A moment of blind rage—a 
swift spring which Ortez, who had caught up the 
child, was fortunate enough to avoid, and the 
animal stumbled forward and fell. Laying the 
child upon its couch, gently and reverently, as 
one of keen sensibility ever touches the dead, he 
drew his bow again and the mighty monster 
breathed his last. 

The morning light showed the savages how 
trusty and brave was their guest—not now their 
captive, for he was in freedom to go or stay. 
How could be but choose the latter, when Moni¬ 
ca's presence was as the sunlight to his soul ? 

But when nine years had glided by after this, 
and Monica had been given by her father to a 
warrior of her own tribe, the desolate Spaniard 
began to yearn after that far land which he still 
called home. There was as yet no opportunity 
for him to embark; and while waiting for one, 
he was suddenly called into action. Another 
expedition had been fitted out against the people 
who had adopted Mm. He was one of them 
still—wearing their costume—yielding to their 
habits. There was no alternative, and, uncer¬ 
tain as to what nation the invaders belonged, he 
joined a small body of warriors, and met. in the 
enemy, his own countrymen. Attaching him* 
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self to the expedition under De Soto, he per¬ 
formed numerous deeds of courage and bravery, 
enduring hardships and fatigues which his In¬ 
dian life had made more endurable for him than 
for others. 

On the borders of the Mississippi, on a bright 
July day in 1542, he stood, with the few who 
were left of that gallant band, around the body 
of their beloved leader, the brave and noble 
Hernando de Soto. There, a mighty oak had 
been cut down, and within the hollow which they 
hewed out in its massive trunk, lay that glorious 
form. Far away in the western wilds—far from 
the presence of the wife he had loved—the bride 
of a single year—that brave heart had stopped 
its beatings. 

“ The seal Is set oo his majestic thine— 

Fate hath no power to dim his stainless name.” 


PRINCE ALBERT’S COURTSHIP. 

The London papers have begun their reminis¬ 
cences of Prince Albert, and some pretty stories 
are told of the royal courtship, one of which 
states that he played the part of a royal lover 
with all the grace peculiar to his house. He 
never willingly absented himself from the queen’s 
society and presence, and her every wish was an¬ 
ticipated with the alacrity of an unfeigned attach¬ 
ment. At length, her majesty having wholly 
made up her mind, found herself in some meas¬ 
ure embarrassed as to fit and proper means of 
indicating her preference to the prince, but ac¬ 
quitting herself with delicacy and tact. At one 
of the palace balls she took occasion to present 
her bouquet to the prince at the conclusion of a 
dance, and the hint was not lost upon the polite 
and gallant German His close uniform button¬ 
ing up to the throat, did not admit of his placing 
the Persian-like gift where it would be most hon¬ 
ored ; so he immediately drew his penknife, and 
cut a slit in his dress in the neighborhood of his 
heart, where he deposited the happy omen.— 
Home Journal. 


A SPUNKY WIFE/ 

A middle-aged farmer and his wife were eqjfiv- 
ing a winter evening cosily together, when the 
conversation turned upon religious matters, as 
described in the Bible, which the man had open 
before him. 

“ Wife,” said the farmer, " I've been thinking 
what happy society Solomon must have had in 
his day, with so many wives, etc., as is here 
represented.” 

“ Indeed ! ” replied the wife, somewhat miffed, 
“ you had better think of something else, then. 
A pretty Solomon you would make, truly; you 
can't take proper care of one wife. What a fig¬ 
ure you would cut, then, with a dozen wives, and 
all of them as spunky as I am 1” 

The farmer took his hat and went to the stable 
to feed the cattle for the night.— Western Herald . 


Man without religion is the creature of cir¬ 
cumstances. Religion is above all circumstances, 
and will lift him up above them. 


THE SICK IN BED. 

With a proper supply of windows, and a prop¬ 
er supply of fuel in open fire-places, fresh air is 
comparatively easy to secure when your patient 
or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of open 
windows then. People don’t catch cold in bed. 
With proper bed*clothes, and hot bottles, if nec¬ 
essary, you can always keep a patient warm in 
bed, and well ventilate him in bed. Never to 
allow a patient to be waked intentionally or ac¬ 
cidentally, is a tine qua non of all good nursing. 
If he is roused out of his first sleep, he is almost 
certain to have no more sleep. It is a curious 
but quite intelligible fact that, if a patient is 
waked after a few hours* instead of a few min¬ 
utes’sleep, he .is much more inclined to sleep 
again; because pain, like irritability of brain, 
perpetuates and intensifies itself. If you have 
gained a respite of either in sleep, you have gain¬ 
ed more than the mere respite. Both the prob¬ 
ability of recurrence and of the same intensity 
will be diminished, whereas both will be terribly 
increased by want of sleep. This is the reason 
why a patient waked in the early part of his 
sleep, loses not onty his sleep, but his power to 
sleep. The more the sick sleep, the better will 
they be able to sleep. A good nurse will always 
make sure that no door or window in her pa¬ 
tient's room shall rattle or creak ; that no blind 
or curtain shall, by any change of wind through 
the open .window be made to flap; especially 
will she be careful of all this before she leaves 
him for the night. If you wait till your patient 
tells you or reminds you of these things, where 
is the use of his having a nurse ?— Florence 
Nightingale. 


IN SOCIETY. 

In London drawing-rooms, no man standing 
solely on personal merits was better known or 
more welcome than he. Of medium height, 
beautiful proportions, composed, quiet, graceful ; 
brown hair, small gray eyes, face longish, with 
forehead high and narrow; the nose rather large 
and bold, Wring slight marks of the kick of a 
horse got in the Tenth Hussars; the face on the 
whole good-looking, but not remarkably hand¬ 
some* But the figure 1 the best figure in Lon¬ 
don, with the best dress on it; distinguished by 
extreme care and neatness, without marked pe¬ 
culiarity in parts, but in the whole remarkable for 
an elegant harmony which was inimitable. The 
tie of nis neckcloth (always white), which he 
perfected by untiring perseverance and patience, 
remained always the same ; for the foolish love 
of change, which leads often from good to bad, 
dwelt not with him. His dress was indeed a 
study; and George, Prince of Wales, asked ad¬ 
vice on this important matter of George, Prince 
of Beaux; and often he would spend a morning 
in Chesterfield 8treet, taking lessons at the toilet 
of his friend. Sometime, after a protracted sit¬ 
ting, the Prince (of Wales) would send away his 
horses and stay dinner; and then the empty 
bottles were many. Thomas Moore (who will 
be of use to us more than once) says that his 
royal highness once shed tears (“ blubbered,” 
says Moore) when told that Brummell disap¬ 
proved of the cut of a new coat which covered 
the royal back; which is probably an exaggera¬ 
tion 01 the re$l fact.— Biography of BrummeU. 
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44 MIGHT HAVE BEEN!’* 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


A broken pledge, and a broken ring. 
And a faith that is broke in twain— 
O thou Past, coaid I only bring 
Thy innocence back again! 

My cage is bright as the azure stars 
Yet I pine for the open air; 

Beat with my fetters the golden bars 
In agony and despair! 

And never, ah, never until I die 
(Forgive me, O God, the sin!) 

Can I hush in my bosom the bitter cry, 
“ It otherwise might have beeh!” 


[oaiewAii.] 

UMBRELLA-PHOBIA. 


BY GEORGE 8. PRENTI88. 


Duriwg a residence of some years in Paris, I 
made the acquaintance of some excellent yonng 
fellows whom I was glad to consider my friends. 

Among them was Leon R-, and it is of him 

I am about to write. Every one who has visited 
Paris is aware that the autumn months are ex¬ 
ceedingly rainy. The sky at that period of the 
year resembles a vast sheet of zinc. It does 
nothing but rain, rain, rain. The gutters are 
turned into miniature waterfalls, and umbrellas 
become a necessary part of ourselves. 

One dark day in November I visited the stu¬ 
dio of my friend Leon B-, wliose specialty 

is the painting of battle-pieces. We amused 
ourselves smoking and conversing in the midst 
Of a sort of museum of helmets, cuirasses, mus¬ 
kets, lances, sabres, huge military boots and 
brass mounted harness, when I suddenly discov¬ 
ered that our conversation had made me forget 
the time. 

44 Well, I must bid you good morning,” said 
I, rising. 

41 Wait a moment,” he replied; 44 1 will go 
with yon.” 

At that moment, as if the last words had acted 
as a signal, commenced one of those showers 
when the clouds seem to pour out their contents 
in one continuous stream. 

44 You do not take your umbrella,” said I, 
seeing him ready to go. 

His only reply was a grimace. He then wrap¬ 
ped himself up in one of those water proof over¬ 
coats, which, if useful, are certainly very unbe¬ 


coming. We left the house. He refused my 
arm and half my umbrella. He preferred to walk 
by my side and receive all the drippings from it. 
I was astonished, and insisted that he should 
come under it. 

44 No, no,” said he, with a sigh ; 44 an umbrel¬ 
la has already played a fatal part in my exist¬ 
ence.” 

I burst into a violent peal of laughter, at this 
extraordinary speech. 

44 You laugh!” said he, almost angrily. 

44 Yes, I laugh at the idea that a thing com¬ 
posed of wood, steel, whalebone and silk, and 
which shelters one from a shower, can play any 
fatal part.” 

44 8uch is the fact, however; listen to my his¬ 
tory, and judge for yourself.” 

44 Come closer to me, or I shall not be able to 
hear half yon say.” 

Influenced by this consideration, he took my 
arm, and casting at the umbrella a look of hatred, 
he spoke as follows: 

44 Some months ago, I had for a neighbor a 
young girl, who lived with ber parents in a house 
opposite mine. Sbe was a charming girl. She 
was neither a Venus, nor a tenth muse; but she 
possessed an animated manner, an agreeable 
person full of youth and health—one of those 
women who make good wives, good mothers, 
end who render a fireside happy. By a sort of 
magnetism one of ns looking out of the window 
was sure to attract the other. We exchanged 
secret glances, but nothing more.” 

44 Then you fell in love with her?” 

44 1 did; but we had never spoken to each 
other, when one evening, about two months since, 
it rained as usual, when I was walking the streets 
armed with that vile instrument, an umbrella. 
Soon it began to pour down us it does now, and 
I sought for refuge in a gateway. Who do you 
think I met there ? N6 other than my neighbor, 
who was waiting Until the rain had passed. Yon 
can judge of my surprise and happiness. At 
last the rain decreased in violence. I begged 
that she would accept of my arm and umbrella, 
proposing to see her home. On our road she 
explained to me how it was that she was alone 
at such an hour (it was late in the evening). It 
appeared h& father had accompanied her to an 
aunt who was sick, promising to call for her in 
the evening. But when the hour for returning 
home bad arrived, some unavoidable business 
had detained her parent, and she determined to 
venture alone. I blessed my destiny. The ob¬ 
scurity and solitude of the streets dissipated my 
bashfulne98, and I confessed to her that I loved 
her, and would like to marry her. By one of 
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those answers, not less chaste than precise, and 
which some women know the secret of so well, 
she made me understand that her heart accorded 
with mine. While we were thus conversing I 
coaid bat admire the young girl's frankness and 
parity. At last we reached her boose. I left 
her, bewildered by my happiness, and perceived 
only when too late, that I had forgotten a very 
important matter, namely, to arrange some con¬ 
venient method to present myself to her parents. 
I had, however, learned that her name was 
Jenny. 

44 The next day when we saw each other again 
at the window, oar glances spoke a great deal 
more than they had done before, bat we were 
not a bit more advanced. I sought amongst my 
acquaintances for some one who might know her 
parents and give me an honest and natural in¬ 
troduction. I found no one. I was obliged to 
wait. Some time passed in this manner. 

“ One day, as usual, I was under that'machine 
which covers the face, but which wets die back 
and legs, when I perceived trotting a few steps 
before me a little woman dressed coquettishly, 
and who appeared to be in great consternation 
at the idea of having her clothes spoiled by the 
rain. Humanity, gallantry, politeness or what¬ 
ever you will, made me advance and offer the 
umbrella I carried. She accepted it with a 
polite bow. After some minutes' conversation^ 
I a second time returned thanks to—" 

44 To the umbrella V 

44 To Providence,” returned Leon; 44 this little 
woman was—guess." 

44 Your neighbor's mother ?" 

“Precisely. Her first impression was favor¬ 
able to me. I spoke with animation. She had 
remarked me—she had conceived the best opin¬ 
ion of me; she had observed me at the window. 
She then turned the conversation on her daugh¬ 
ter. In short She was about to accept me as her 
future son-in-law, when we heard a voice not 
two steps from us, exclaim in a formidable tone: 

“ 4 You appear to be taking it easy.' 

“ I raised the umbrella and saw standing be¬ 
fore us, barring up the passage, a man six feet 
high, with a military bearing. 

44 4 My husband !' said the little woman. 

441 Sir,' said this Colossus to me— 4 it is an old 
colonel of the cuirassiers who demands satisfac¬ 
tion, and in spite of the rain, we can find some 
corner where we can cross sabres together.' 

44 4 Very well, colonel,' I replied. 4 If my de¬ 
sire to protect your wife from the shower is an 
offence to be wiped out with my blood—I am 
ready 1' 

44 4 Good 1' said the old warrior, taking my 


hand, and almost crushing it into a jelly in his 
grasp. 

44 4 Stop!’ said my lady friend— 4 do you know 
what he wants V 

44 4 1 neither know nor care/ returned the of¬ 
fended husband. 

44 4 Well,' she continued, 4 this gentleman met 
me, offered me a share of his umbrella, and at 
the same time demanded the hand of our Jenny 
in marriage.' 

44 4 On your word of honor is this true V 

44 4 1 swear it, colonel,' said I, eagerly, 4 it is 
the exact truth.' 

44 It appears that I also found fevor in the 
father!* eyes, for continuing to break my fingers 
he replied: 

44 4 1 believe you—you are brave, and I believe 
a man of honor. Who are you * what occupa¬ 
tion do you follow V 

44 4 Colonel/ said I, enchanted at the turn the 
conversation had taken, 4 we are only two steps 
from my dwelling. If you will take the trouble 
to ascend a few stairs we will visit my studio.* 

44 4 A studio of what ?' 

44 4 Painting.' 

44 4 Ah! you are a painter V 

44 4 Yes, a painter of battle-pieces.’ 

44 4 Of battle-pieces! my young friend/ said 
he. 4 1 am enchanted to make your acquaintance.' 

44 We ascended to my rooms. At the sight of 
all the apparatus and models he stopped short, 
taking in the contents of the chamber at a glance. 
He drew himself up to his full height, and a tear 
rolled down his cheek. Suddenly he stepped 
forward, attracted by the picture on which I am 
now engaged. You know it is the battle of 
Moscow. He examined it earnestly for the space 
of a minute, and then cried : 

44 4 Bravo! There it is! The Russians are 
forming in squares. The light cavalry attacks 
the flank. Yes, all correct. I was there myself. 
See! there are the cuirassiers—forward, boys! 
attack the Russian squares! Pulverize them! 
Annihilate them!' 

44 And he moved his arm in such a manner 
that had he been three inches nearer, he would 
have knocked my picture all to pieces. He re¬ 
mained a moment motionless before the painting, 
and then turned to me. 

44 4 You have given me more pleasure than I 
have experienced for a long time/ said he— 4 you 
are the man for me, my daughter is yours.' 

44 And this time he took me in his arms, and 
had I not called out, he would certainly have 
suffocated me in his embrace. 

44 4 Now let us talk of business/ he resumed. 

4 1 give you Jenny, and forty thousand francs as 
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a marriage portion, and by-and-by yon shall hare 
double that amount. Is that satisfactory V 

"'O, colonel, 1 said I, transported—'bat in 
my tarn let me tell you—' 

"' Tour position—I suppose yoa just make a 
living V 

"' About six thousand francs a year/ 

"'Darnel you are richer than we are. Six 
aad two make eight. Ton will have eight thou¬ 
sand francs income. We/ he added, addressing 
bis with, ' have seven. That is more than we 
want—is it not, little one ? We shall he as hap¬ 
py as turtles/ 

" He again extended his arms to embrace me, 
but I avoided him by seising his two hands. 
Animated as he was at that moment, I should 
certainly have been crushed. 

"' It is all settled/ said he, shaking me by 
the hands. ' With respect to your picture/ he 
continued, turning again towards the canvass, 
'it is a veritable cheficTcnivre, only—' 

'"What? 1 

"'You have not made the Russians ugly 
enough V 

" From that moment I had free access into the 
house, the doors of which had been heretofore 
closed against me. Every day I appreciated my 
neighbor more and more. The old colonel was 
really an excellent man. His wife was an agree¬ 
able person. Jenny was an angel. The col¬ 
onel often visited my studio. At every visit he 
was enthusiastic about my painting, always re¬ 
peating to me: 

"'Perfect! a living picture! superb 1 only one 
fault to find—you do not make the Russians ugly 
enoogh!” 

" As it did not cost me much to please him, 
how I sacrificed the Russians! The handsome 
ones I made dgly, the ugly frightful, the fright¬ 
ful horrible. At last they became perfect carica¬ 
tures, and of course my picture was spoiled. No 
matter! I was in the third heaven, and every 
day I approached nearer the promised land/' 

" Why, my dear Leon,” I exclaimed—" this 
history appears to me to be by no means a sad 
one, and as for the umbrella, it seems to me to 
have been a presiding genius.” 

" That is your opinion now,” continued my 
friend. " But it is the termination which crowns 
the work, and you are about to hear how the 
work was crowned. It was Thursday, and we 
were to be married the following Saturday. It 
rained in torrents, and with that cursed instru¬ 
ment in my hand, I went out to make some pur¬ 
chases. It was damp without, but within I was 
all of a glow, for my thoughts dwelt on my ap¬ 
proaching marriage. At that moment a clear 


voice resounded in my ears, saying: ' Sir, sir, I 
beg of you—’ y 

" I turned round, and behind me was a ravish¬ 
ing little grisette, daintily dressed, and with the 
prettiest little foot and ankle in the world. 8he 
gently passed her arm through mine, and pressed 
dose to me. 

" * It is easily to be seen that you are a gallant 
man/ said she. ' I know you will give part of 
your umbrella to a poor little girl who is afraid 
of spoiling her clothes. It is so nice to walk 
with you/ 

" I could not decently repulse this girl, and 
leave her exposed to the wind and rain. We 
continued our way very eosily, she laughing, 
chatting and joking, while for the life of me I 
could not help smiling at her prattle. But, alas! 
as we turned a corner, guess whom I saw coming 
right in front of me, not ten paces off—guess, I 
say.” 

" Your future father-in-law V 9 

"Not only him, but the whole family—the 
colonel, his wife and Jenny. I gave my com¬ 
panion a push, as a hint that she should let go 
my arm, but she only crept closer to me. In the 
meantime they approached. They all recogniz¬ 
ed me, made a slight pause as if about to stop, 
and then continued their way. When they pass¬ 
ed me the colonel surveyed me from head to 
foot, his little wife made a grimace and tossed 
her head disdainfully, and Jenny blushed, and 
approached close to her mother as if for protec¬ 
tion. They all three hurried on without looking 
back. I was petrified; in a moment I saw how 
the matter stood. 

"' Do you know what you have done V said I 
to the girl. 

"' I have done something—have I V 

"' You have ruined my marriage prospect/ 

" ' Ungrateful man ! do you complain of that V 

" I tried to disengage myself. 

" * No/ said she, keeping firm hold of me— 
' you are now my umbrella forever/ 

" I closed the cursed utensil with violence, and 
breaking it across my knee, threw it into the 
‘middle of the street It continued to rain in 
torrents. 

"' I have saved you from a horrible fate, and 
you reward me by drowning me!' cried the little 
demon, leaving me, at the same time indulging 
in a peal of laughter. 

" I ran to the colonel's house—door closed! 
I shut myself up in my own studio, feeling cer¬ 
tain that he would come and demand an expla¬ 
nation. With this hope I lengthened by two 
good lines the mouths and noses of my Cossacks 
—no one! 1 have never seen them since. They 
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have removed from the bouse they formerly oc¬ 
cupied, without leaving any addreM. It is cer¬ 
tain that they thought the litde grisette and my¬ 
self old friends—and how conld I prove the con¬ 
trary ? Now do yon understand V * said Leon, 
as be concluded, at the same time withdrawing 
himself from under my umbrella, and receiving 
with better joy the pouring rain on his person. 

After he had finished we proceeded some time 
in silence, when we met an old gentleman, ac¬ 
companied by a young girl. I immediately rec¬ 
ognized in the gentleman an old friend. 

“ Jenny!” gasped my companion. 

“What! that your Jenny?” I cried. “I 
know her well, her father is one of my most in¬ 
timate friends.” 

A few words from me set all matters right, 
and that day week I had the honor of dancing at 
my friend’s wedding. 1 may add in conclusion, 
that since his marriage he has got over his hatred 
for umbrellas. 

A GENTLE VOICE. 

There is one part of a woman’s education of¬ 
ten forgotten or neglected—the culture and forma¬ 
tion of a gentle voice. I speak not of singing 
hymns now, and the cultore of harmony and 
musical purposes, though these tend to God’s 
praise, or to give innocent amusement; but this 
gentle voice will be able to guide and persu&de 
to good the manly heart of a faithful husband, 
will mitigate sorrow, lessen trial, and speak of 
hope and joy to her dearest friends and connec¬ 
tions^ in accents at once powerful and pleasing. 
Let us, then, be careful in our schools to culti¬ 
vate this most valuable acquirement. How dif¬ 
ferent to a family for friends and neighbors, are 
the kind and gentle persuasive accents I have 
described, from sounds we sometimes hear in 
the close abodes of poverty and trial—high, harsh, 
female treble tones of bitter import, scolding and 
reproaching, and driving away from the hearth 
and home (perhaps to sorrow and sin), the hus¬ 
band and children.— R. A . Slaney . 

A BEAUTIFUL POBTBAIT. 

But within some dayes after, the marriage be¬ 
tween Argaius and the fair Parthenia being to 
bee celebrated, Diaphantus and Palladios selling 
some of their jewels, famished themselves of 
very fair apparol, meaning to do their loving, 
host; who, as much for their sakes, as for their 
marriage, set forth each thing in most gorgeous 
manner. But all the cost bestowed did not so 
much enrich, nor all the fine decking so much 
beautifie, nor all the daintie devices so mnch de¬ 
light, as the fairness of Parthenia, the pearl of all 
the maids of Maritime, who, as she went to the 
temple, wherein love and beautie were married ; 
her lips, though they were kept close with mod¬ 
est silence, yet with a pretty kinde of natural 
swelling, they seemed to invite the guests (hat 
looked on them, her cheeks blushing, and withal, 
when shee was spoken unto, a little smiling, were 
like roses, when their leaves are with a little 
breath stirred.— Sydney*t Arcadia. 


GASIBALDI AS OAVDLE-MAKE B. 

It is well known that the Italian hero has nev¬ 
er been willing to lead a life of idleness He has 
never felt it beneath his dignity to earn his daily 
bread, however humble the vocation into which 
the emergency of the moment forced him. A 
correspondent of the New York Independent, 
writing from Europe, gives an incident, illustrat¬ 
ing his true manliness: “ While on the steamer 
from Naples to Alexandria, I had frequent con¬ 
versations with a very intelligent Italian gentle¬ 
man, who is honored in possessing the respect 
and esteem of Garibaldi. He stated that on go¬ 
ing to Caprera to visit Garibaldi, after a separa¬ 
tion of seven years, the general instantly recog¬ 
nized him as one of the friends who had shared 
his exile in America. He soon inquired, “ How 
is Muccei, my old employer on Staten Island ?” 
Receiving a favorable answer to this question. 
Garibaldi next asked, “Is his business prosper¬ 
ous?” On being answered that the mannfecture 
of the new diaphanous candles was beginning to 
prove profitable, Garibaldi quickly responded, 
“ I am glad of it; fur when we used to make 
candles together we had to pay eleven cents a 
pound for tallow, and sold the candles for twelve 
cents a pound. Of course we could not make 
money under those circumstances.” Garibaldi 
then produced a candle, which he stated to be 
one of a box of diaphanous candles which his 
old friend Muccei had presented to him. This 
scene occurred in the presence of the French 
Consul, the governor of the neighboring island, 
and one of his associates. Not many eminent 
ublic men would have referred to their fanner 
umble labors in such a frank and unaffected a 
manner. Indeed, after seeing thousands of Gar- 
ibaldi&ns, and conversing with many of the Ital¬ 
ian, English, and Hungarian volunteers, I can 
truly state, that all unite in testifying that the 
simplicity of Garibaldi’s character is equalled 
only by its purity.” 


MANNEB8. 

The great charm about well-mannered people 
is, that they insensibly make ns pleased with our- 
selves. The courteous spirit is always a ruling 
one. Some inherit politeness, sSme acquire it, 
and some have it thrust upon them. Society 
does the latter. Those to whom it is unnatural 
—whether men, women or children—find that 
unless a certain conrteousness is maintained, 
their selfish purposes cannot be Berved; hence, 
to gam their own ends, they will put on the sem¬ 
blance of politeness—a semblance which will be 
shattered the moment they have no farther need. 
It is essentially this class who are the disagree¬ 
able people. Etiquette with them usurps the 
place of a higher constituent; hence formal peo¬ 
ple never assmiulate with those whose politeness 
springs from the heart. Etiquette is undoubted¬ 
ly necessary to be observed in form, hut not 
formality; though no fixed rules of conduct can 
be laid down for the familiar intercourse of indi¬ 
viduals beyond the Scriptural one—“ In honor 
preferring one another ’’—this advice may be fol¬ 
lowed all the world over, however variable the 
code of etiquette may be for each country. 


Be in peace with many; nevertheless, have 
but one counsellor of a thousand. 
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THE LAMMTT.-TO LOUISA. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Again affection’s tie is riven, 

And cherished hopes are fled; 

Thy heart is crushed by sorrow 
And wailing for the dead. 

Thy golden dreams of youth have fled, 
They charm thy heart no more; 

The brightness of once happy days 
Lives but in memory’s store. 

*Twas love! and hope with gilded ray, 
Once shed its brightest halo o'er thee, 

And joy its sunlight o’er thee shed, 

And in its silken fetters bound thee. 

That star bath set, whose steady ray 
Awoke fond dreams of earthly bliss; 

But cruel fate’s insatiate sway 
Forbid its lingering gleams in this. 

Now thou art lone, on Percy’s grave 
Thou’lt drink the cup of deepest sorrow; 

O, Lethe’s wave can ne’er consume 
The darkness of-each coming morrow! 

’Tis sad upon thy youthful brow 
A cloud of grief to see; 

• Upon thy pleasant lovelit eye 
The tear of agony. 

And O, upon thy stricken heart, 

To trace the sadness there; 

The loneliness and sorrow, 

Which ne’er had known despair. 

The gentle dew of heaven descends 
Upon the drooping flower, 

And the fragrant breath of earth is wont 
To heal with magic power. 

E’en thus upon thy sorrowing heart 
May heavenly dews descend; 

The healing balm of piety 
Sustain thee till life’s end. 

Trust thou in faith and Christian hope, 

To meet him on that shore, 

Where grief and sorrow are unknown, 

And partings are no more. 
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GERALD MALVERN’S WIFE. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPP&RSLL. 

Squibb Malvern walked his cabinet in per* 
torbation, and every bow and then he slapped 
the back of one hand into the palm of another, 
his most emphatic way of expressing confusion 
of mind. On a table at hand lay an open letter^. 
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and each time he passed thereby, he threw it a 
defiant glance, and went on. From the window, 
far and wide stretched below, lay the rich, warm 
fields of an estate that had scarcely an equal in 
the cooatary, and every time he passed that, he 
threw it a glance fnU of sorrow. Indeed, the 
sqnire loved these lands of his as he did his own 
soul; almost as soon would be have parted with 
his wife—who was, yon may be sure, inexpressi¬ 
bly dear to him—as with an acre of them; and 
it wae with profound pity that, looking at them, 
he felt that they were now one day likely to be¬ 
come the property of a foreign-born child, unless 
he refused to entail them; and how could he do 
that, when it would be the ultimate means of 
losing for the name of Malvern that honorable 
consideration which it had sustained for ages ? 
And yet refuse he must, for the squire had as 
much antipathy to foreign blood as a Chinese, 
and had learned too well some important points 
of his family history—where a French woman 
had wrought rain and disgrace to a great-uncle 
of his own—not to feel himself maintained by all 
right and reason, in his opinion. Bat, as wo 
•hall see, the squire was borrowing trouble very 
extensively, and of a worse usurer than the 
Jews. There is in the generic English breast, a 
hearty haired of all things alien, should they once 
entrench upon English ground,and when Geoffrey 
Malvern heard, through this anonymous com¬ 
munication that his only child, his dearly-loved 
boy, was about to effect a marriage with an in¬ 
triguing Italian contessina, he felt the British 
constitution to he hot a rotten parchment, and 
the whole country tottering on the brink of ruin. 
Hereat, the door opened gently, and Mrs. Mal¬ 
vern entered. She glanced first at the letter, and 
then at her husband. 

M Bead it, my dear, read it!” said the latter, 
waving his hand with the air of a man who 
points at his own death-warrant, and she accord¬ 
ingly read it. 

The letter onoe perused, flattered to the floor, 
and poor Mrs. Malvern stood still for a moment 
regarding it. It could not be denied that here 
was a great blow to the mother—her son Gerald, 
her pride end her joy, entering into a clandestine 
connection; bat yet in the mother's eyes there 
might be extenuations. 

“Itis an anonymous letter, my love,” she 
said, “end for that reason alone deserves no 
cdhsideration.” 

“ Deserves no consideration! Mrs. Malvern, 
yon astonish me 1” 


“ But she may be adesirable person.” 

“A desirable foreigner? A desirable daugh¬ 
ter of Lucifer! Wifo^jfe, of wlup are yoa 
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thinking? How can she be desirable, if she 
were Venus herself, and jet were tempting our 
son into a secret allianee ? Of this she m&j rest 
assured—maj—rest ■ -a ssu red,” said the squire, 
deliberately, “ that not an inch of all these acres 
shall she ever he one farthing the better for I” 
And therewith, anger flashing from his broad, 
gray eyes, and over his ruddy, handsome face, 
Mr. Malvern sulked from the room. 

“ Ah,” sighed Mrs. Malvern to herself, “ why 
could not Gerald have done as his father wished 
he should, and have loved 8ir Lucius’s little 
Fanny? Poor child, little motherless Fanny 
Huntingdean! She most be a great girl now. 
It is at least a dosen years since we saw her. I 
declare—why haven’t we ever done it before ?— 
I’ll have her here, and summon that boy home, 
and see if nothing can yet be done 1” 

And frill of the new thought, Mrs. Malvern 
drew pen and paper towards herself, and became 
absorbed in the arrangement of an epistle whose 
subject matter was to effect great changes in the 
government, and restore, in Mr. Malvern’s eyes, 
stability to the British throne. But alas for the 
best-laid schemes of mice and men 1 Sir Lucius 
and his daughter had not resided at the Park for 
many yean, the housekeeper there sent word by 
the fifty mile messenger, but as, they were now 
expected home in the autumn, the housekeeper 
would then deliver J$rs. Malvern’s invitation to 
the Meadows, which she had no doubt would be 
accepted. So there was nothing for Mrs. Mal¬ 
vern to do but to fold her hands and wait; noth¬ 
ing for Mr. Malvern to do but to write Gerald a 
counterblast of an inexplicable document order¬ 
ing the youth’s return to the paternal domicile 
straightway. 

About six weeks before the arrival of this 
anonymous letter at the Meadows, Captain Ger¬ 
ald Malvern obtained leave of absence from bis 
regiment, and instead of spending that vacation 
under the parental eye, chose to go with an ac¬ 
quaintance, an artist, on a sketching tour along 
the coast of Devonshire. The artist, one Alonso 
Da Vidi, was too much lost in the objects of 
bequty around him, to pay much attention to 
humanity, and thus Gerald, left to his own de¬ 
vices, sought rest and, refreshment in whatever 
manner pleased him best. It was then, one dear 
evening before the day had quite burned out, that 
he lay a lazy length along the shore, and let (tie 
waves slide in almost to his very feet, in an indo¬ 
lent enjoyment of the scene. Looking ne 
saw the reddening sky, and above it, the little 
thin sickle of a new moon, and then looking 
down, as his eye swept the space between, some 


object on a point of rock arrested it. It was a 
girl, bareheaded, and her hat in her hand, her 
white gown almost melting into the tint of the 
sky behind her, so that her face seemed that of 
some spirit of the evening star, looking from the 
clonds—a face of the purest olive, whose car¬ 
mine just impinged upon the cheek; lips cut in 
lines of perfection, and ripely crimson; eyes that 
were shining under long lashes, steady, and large, 
and dark, with all the fire of an Italian heaven, 
and round the beautiful temples clustered ring- 1 
lets, each soft and ebon as if they were threaded 
ont of some midnight cloud. As Gerald gazed, 
he feared lest so lovely a vision was but the 
fumes of his brain, or lest she should vanish with 
the shifting clonds. Bat all this was dispelled, 
when in an instant he heard a sharp cry, and 
started to his feet almost in time to overturn a 
lady’s maid who was running along the beach 
with the most rapid locomotion attainable by her, 
and screaming as she ran: 

“ O, my mistress, my mistress 1” 

“ What's the matter with your mistress ?” 
asked Gerald. 

But racing on, she gave him no answer, and 
he deemed it his duty to stride after and renew 
the inquiry. 

“ That is she, that is she!” cried the maid, at 
length. “ There she is, star-gazing, moon-gazing 
what not, and here’s the tide making in and cut¬ 
ting her off from shore, and she’s as ignorant of 
danger as the babe in arms. O, my mistress ! 
And what’ll ever the master say? Can you 
help us, sir ?” 

“ Yes. Who is your mistress ?” 

“ She is called the Contessina Francesca; but 
her father—” 

“ Never mind—tell me that another time—at 
present we will see what is to be done.” 

A boat swimming on the waves near the sands, 
but whose anchor had been thrown at a distance, 
had already caught Captain Malvern’s eye; wad¬ 
ing out, he succeeded in detaching it from the 
painter. There was but one oar in it; but he 
thought that, though slender, it could be mode to 
answer, the distance being so short, and seating 
the maid in the boat, he himself entered, and 
proceeded to scnll across and bring off the young 
mistress from her position that, it was evident, 
was every minnte becoming more perilous. Just 
then the contessina turned, and for the first time 
saw the wide, deep golf of water that already 
flowed between the point of rock and the beach. 
The instinctive cry that rose to her lips died out 
in a kind of still horror, and she looked abont her 
for relief. 

“ Fear nothing,” cried Gerald, waving his 
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hand, M von we safe.** And in another moment 
the boat grazed the rock. 

The contessina looked down into it. “ O, 
Martha," she cried, in sharp relief, 44 is it you ?” 

44 Yes, my lady, it's me. But how much bet¬ 
ter off you are now than you were before, I can't 
see! How ever can you step down a matter of 
ten feet 1” 

“O, I’ll find a way," she cried, joyously. 

44 Here, Martha,” said Gerald, 44 you see that 
jag of the reef? Catch hold of it with one 
hand—so—that will steady the boat in place.” 
And he planted his foot upon another, and 
climbed to a point whero he could reach the girl. 

" O, you’re not going to leave me, sir ?” cried 
Martha. 44 And I not knowing the least that 
ever was, about a boat 1” 

w For a moment; remain as you are. Now, 
if the contessina will permit?” As he spoke, he 
wound his arm about the lovely girl’s waist, who 
five minutes before had been as unapproachable 
as the clouds themselves. 

Hesitating one second, then she clung to his 
shoulders with both hands, and he gently lowered 
her to Martha’s side, and followed himself, while 
Martha gave the boat a great shove with the oar 
that she seized, sending them far out on a great 
wave that melted there in a perfect eddy. Ger¬ 
ald then raised his cap, bowing to her whom he 
had rescued, and introduced himself with grace¬ 
ful ease. 

"Captain Malvern, of the Guards, at your 
ladyship’s service.” 

Bowing in return, she simply answered, " My 
maid has told you my name. But I thank you, 
Captain Malvern ; I cannot say how much I 
thank you. My father must say for me.” 

“ I need small thanks for having allowed my¬ 
self a pleasure,” he replied, taking up the oar. 

But in an instant his keen eye, the eye of a 
college boat-race, saw the mischief of Martha’s 
thrust; the slender oar had suapped as that zeal¬ 
ous functionary pushed them from the threaten¬ 
ing reef, and the blade, hanging by a splinter, 
dropped into the sea before he could draw it in. 
A moment he tried to scull with the broken stem, 
but it was in vain, wave after wave of the big 
surf took the boat as they willed, and it was all 
he could do to keep it from dashing against the 
sides of the reef. For a time he hoped that the 
surf that ever sought the shore would bear them 
in like any bubble on its flashing caps, but hoped 
idly, for some capricious fate seemed to spell 
them, tossing them a furlong out from land. 
The moon slipped down behind the horizon, the 
evening star followed, the night airs came sigh¬ 
ing in, the heavens grew dark and deep as the 
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waters beneath them, the tide ftilled, turned and 
fell, and bore them steadily out to sea. 

44 Small thanks indeed,” said Gerald, with the 
boyish frankness of his young nature. 44 I have 
placed you in more peril than I found you.” 

44 Not so,” replied the sweet, calm voice. 44 1 
should have drowned there. I can but drown 
here. Yet I regret that I have been thus the 
means of endangering you.” 

44 There’s no danger,” said Gerald, 44 not the 
least. We shall be picked up by some packet, 
probably ; or if we drift over to France, the way 
home is then easy.” 

44 Is it possible ?” 

44 That we touch France ? Nothing more 
probable. The wind is fair, and the current, to 
land us, by to-morrow, on some cape of 
Brittany.” 

44 But we shall be so hungry,” complained 
Martha. * 

They both laughed, but the prospect had al¬ 
ready opened its dreary side to Martha, and she 
began loudly to bewail her fate. 

44 My poor Martha,” said the contessina, 44 did 
you not hear Captain Malvern assure us there 
was no danger ?” 

44 O, yes, it’s very easy to talk,” whimpered 
Martha. 44 But how does he know ? And why 
are you so sure that it is Captain Malvern ? He 
may be a wretch having to do with the smug¬ 
glers, and so deliver us up. O, lackaday!” 

44 If that were so, we’re neither lace nor 
claret,” said her mistress, laughingly, 44 so they 
would not be likely to smuggle us far. But they 
may find you useful, and take your tears to salt 
the sea. Besides, Martha, I have heard of Cap¬ 
tain Malvern, and I have seen his picture before, 
and I know it is he.” 

44 Ah,” asked the captain, 44 how is that, may 
I ask?” 

And therewith followed a necessary statement 
of pedigree and place, by which the captain 
learned the exact social latitude and longitude of 
the lovely contessina. Gradually the conversa¬ 
tion slipt to other things, and Gerald, weary of 
the talk of dissipated London salons and ladies, 
found a strange charm in the clear current of 
thought issuing from the pure lips of his new 
friend. The night grew chilly as they talked, 
although it was so calm. Gerald threw off his 
cloak, and begged the contessina to wind it about 
herself, an offer which of course she declined, 
until with some little authority he stepped for¬ 
ward and himself wrapt it about her shoulders. 
She thanked him with a look, and then as he 
suffered the silence to grow, slowly her head 
sank upon Martha's arm, who, already recum- 
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bent, loudly proclaimed her slumber; the long 
lashes fell upon the cheek, and she was lost in 
dreams. Not so was Gerald. Inwardly too 
anxious for rest, he sat upright, and watched first 
the night, and then the sleepers before him. 
The ruddy bloom of the maidservant contrasted 
with the slender beauty of her mistress, pallid 
Sow in the starlight, yet ineffably lovely, as she 
lay there smiling across her sleep. Suddenly, 
as he watched, a sloop, with furled sails, dream¬ 
ing on the waters Kke a sleeping seabird with 
folded wings, caught his eye. He wondered that 
he had not seen it before, but standing up and 
waving his handkerchief, he was just about to 
halloo, when a boat was lowered from its sides, 
that put off in his direction. As it came along¬ 
side, Gerald found that the watch on board had 
been observing his skiff for some half hour or 
so, and being unable to make her out, the mate 
had at last despatched a couple of Sands to pick 
up the estray whatever it was. He also learned 
that he had as yet drifted but three or four miles 
from shore, and noiselessly effecting the purchase 
of their extra pair of oars, he dropped them into 
the rowlocks, and proceeded in the direction that 
the sailors indicated. He was surprised that 
neither of his companions was wakened by the 
motion or the sound; but fatigued with their 
exertions, and with their alarm, they still slept a 
long, deep sleep, and it was not till the keel slid 
up along the shore, and fastened itself into the 
sand, that either of them woke. It was the 
contessina who first started up, and springing to 
her feet, while the cloak fell about her, she cried : 

" We are at home 1 Is it possible ? How did 
it happen ? Are you sure it is not the coast of 
France ? Captain Malvern, you are a wizard! 
O, I feel as if I had been so very rude in 
sleeping!" 

Gerald laughed, as he handed her to the shore, 
and awoke Martha, and together the three re¬ 
sumed their way. 

"We stay here,” said Francesca. "The 
Bell Tavern. It is a quiet little place, but half 
an inn, and there are but two other guests, I hear. 
We shall see you to-morrow ?" 

" It is my own place of abode,” said Gerald. 
" I shall be most happy, I thank you, to inquire 
if to morrow find you as well as now." And 
as they parted, the dawn was reddening behind 
them. " An adventure indeed," said Gerald to 
himseff, as he sought repose. " How pleased my 
father would be!" But what this contingency 
was at which the squire would be pleased, he did 
not further mention. 

"What will your master say, Martha?" asked 
Francesca, looking from the window. " 8ee, it 


is sunrise! I am not going to bed by daylight. 
I shall write and tell papa all about it, in the 
morning mail." 

" He'll very surely disapprove, my lady. And 
he'll be sending for you back into Italy, and 
that’ll please you true enough, you've been so 
longing to go 1” 

" Yes, it would. Yet, I didn't know anybody 
here then, Martha, and papa's only been gone a 
fortnight, and he'll be back in a month; and 
now, why it's different, and I think I can endure 
to stay." 

" Yes, my lady," replied Martha, demurely. 

" Six years in Italy ought to content me, I 
should think," Resumed her mistress. "And 
I've no kind grandpapa there now, you know, to 
make it heaven for me while he lived." 

" And leave you a brave title and a brave for¬ 
tune when he died. Ah, it's good to have been 
your sweet mother, and to be you, my young 
lady. Still, Pietro lives in Italy, and I'd have 
no objections to going back for one.” 

" Ah, my good Martha, Pietro shall live in 
England, in a little cottage I'll have built just 
outside the Park gates, and he shall have roses 
in all the windows, and you'll have no need to 
go back to Italy, for he'll want you to tend 
them." 

" O, my lady, don't be joking a poor Billy girl,” 
said the blushing maid. 

" Well, we shall see who comes with papa," 
answered her mistress. 

At noon that day a step sounded outside the 
contessina's drawing-room, and Martha ushered 
in Captain Malvern. Francesca, freshly attired, 
and rosy as the blossoms at the casement, came 
forward to receive him with a half-bashful grace, 
but his air of boyish good-fellowship put her im¬ 
mediately at ease, while he proceeded coolly to 
gaze about the room, and gather the evidences of 
an exquisite taste that had everywhere garnished 
it. There was something so utterly refined and 
simple, and yet so girlish, in the whole air of the 
place, that the yonng soldier, accustomed to the 
glare and reek of city life, felt as one might feel 
coming from a crowded, lamp-lighted, dancing- 
hall, into a moonlit bower. All was so pare, so 
fresh, so fair, so sweet, that it seemed to him like 
the outskirts of heaven, and he sat leaning his 
head on his hand, suffering her voice to warble 
on in his ear, yet uttering hardly a word in re¬ 
sponse. Left for a few weeks in the inn's best 
room, by her parent, she had succeeded in throw¬ 
ing about herself all the charm of a home. At 
length Gerald row to accompany her in the 
noontide stroll, and when they re-entered, engage¬ 
ments and plans for every day had been formed 
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a 'week ahead, and that very evening they were 
to begin the reading of Dante together. 

'(hat very evening the lamp poured its soft 
round of lustre over two heads bowed above the 
enchanted book. One so soft and dark, the other 
bright as sunshine; for Gerald's beauty—an ar¬ 
ticle in which he abounded—was the very reverse 
of the contessina's, and well befitted the more 
northern stars under which he was bom. There 
was something most alluring in his very frank¬ 
ness. Those who had once enraged him, seldom 
cared to meet him again; yet no one gave to 
friends such devotion. When he frowned, he 
bad a singular way of carrying his point; bat 
when be smiled, you gave him your heart at 
once. It was but a stupid scholar in her sweet 
tongue that here Francesca found, for Gerald 
bad not been in oollege so thoroughly proficient 
among his books as among all athletic sports and 
exercises. But now he was learning the alpha¬ 
bet of a more profound study than all, and the 
little white finger that traced for him the line he 
read, daily drew him deeper into the flood of 
dangerous knowledge. A fortnight slipt by on 
feet so shod with silenoe that they did not per¬ 
ceive it, till the shadow it cast behind taught each 
of them that it left them either infinitely poorer 
or infinitely richer than it found them, and in 
Francesca’s eyes there dawned a deeper, tenderer 
light, a* if it were the reflection of some inmost 
joy in her soul. But neither of them was more 
than partly conscious of this new influence in 
their lives; and there was something very de¬ 
lightful to see in the blind approach of these two 
yonng spirits drawn thus to each other. 

44 Francesca," said Gerald, just tapping on the 
door, and then looking in. 44 Where’s the little 
hat? There’s a regatta up the beach, who wants 
to see it, do you suppose?" 

“ Who but I ?" said Francesca, and in a mo¬ 
ment she was hanging on his arm. 

Or at another time it was, "What do yon 
suppose I saw from the hill ten minutes ago, and 
raced down to tell you? What but the queen’s 
fleet, my lady fair, coming round from Cowes, 
all sail set, and pennants flying, and floating on 
like so maoy white swans ? Will you come ? 
The phaeton's at the door." 

“ Gerald," cried Francesca, from the window, 
on some third occasion, “ here’s the new song 
from Leipzig. If anybody wanted to practise 
it—” And directly afterwards, the two voices 
rose, blended in one, on some rich strain of mu¬ 
sic above the accordant keys. 

44 Little contessina," Gerald would say, 44 who 
went down the green and dew-glittering swamps 
at sunrise to pick the first fringed gentians—" 


44 Blue as his own eyes, and all for me 1” 

And thus it became a finished fact that no day 
should pass in which they were not side by side. 
It was Gerald’s hand and strong, nervous arm 
that protected the venturous Francesca on the 
brow of the cliff’s; it was he that galloped by her 
side in morning canters ; it was he that rowed 
her oat on the calm afternoon tides; it was he 
that sat beside her long through the summer 
evenings, till the moon that was bat a slender 
waxing crescent when first he saw her, now rose 
again late over the darkness, a slender crescent 
once more, but this time waning and tipped the 
adverse way. And if Gerald were weary when 
he came in, and threw himself with permitted, 
freedom among the sofa-cushions, who but Fran¬ 
cesca soothed him to sleep with song or book ? 
And if he were ill, who drenched his head in pow¬ 
erful essences, and half trembled to smooth it 
with a little hand as soft and suave and sweet in 
touch as the essences were in odor ? 

44 Well, and what have you got to show for 
yourself in these three weeks ?" asked Da Vidi, 
one day, coming into Gerald’s room, and throw¬ 
ing down a crammed portfolio of sketches. 

44 Not much," answered Gerald, carelessly, 
fearful lest his voice should betray that he had a 
great deal. 

14 But how, then, have you passed the time ?" 

44 O, pleasurably. I have friends here, you 
know. But little enough have I seen of you." 

44 Indeed—no, to answer you categorically, I 
don’t know. Which disposes of two points in 
your remark. For the third— 4 Seen of me V — 
one can’t serve God and mammon, yon may have 
heard. And if you are so very good as to pay 
all the bills, for my company’s sake, my dear fel¬ 
low, you must take a camp stool and an umbrella, 
and come into the fields where that company is. 
Heigho 1" And with that grateful speech, Da 
Vidi proceeded to light a manilla. u Jove, look 
at that handsome girl!" he exclaimed. 44 What 
an eye 1 what a face 1" And he thrust his head 
through the open casement to watch her more 
distinctly. 44 Did you observe her ? That in¬ 
step's arch would make her fortune on the 
boards 1" 

Gerald's eyes flashed. 44 That is not the way," 
he cried, abruptly, 44 to speak of the Contessina 
Fran—" 

44 Contessina Fran—well, I must finish it on 
guess—cesca, I suppose. Contessina Francesca 
—what ?" 

44 6he is my friend," replied Gerald, haughtily. 

"Oho, I thought as much. And can you 
make her mine, as well ?" 
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“ Hardly." 

“ For shame, Malvern I A complete dog in 
the manger!" 

“ Her father is away, and yon must confess, 
Da Vidi, you're not exactly the person to be in- 
trod need to a young girl in her guardian's 
absence." 

“ My powers of fascination, etc., I suppose. 
As you please. I shall then make her acquaint¬ 
ance myself. This is her inn ? And no other 
guests but ourselves? A capital chance, and 
fortune favors the brave 1 How came she here, 
by-the-way ?" 

"Pardon me. Tou must make your own 
discoveries." 

"That way the land lies? Never fear but I 
will. Come, put up a fifty and wager that in a 
week I am on as good terms as your sovereign 
self with this dark-eyed damsel 1" 

“ Her ladyship is not a subject for bets," said 
Gerald, with proud coldness, and stalking from 
the room. 

Da Vidi looked after him, a sarcastic smile, 
that had in it something malignant, curling his 
thin lips ; and then rummaging among his ma¬ 
terials, he worked for some five minutes with the 
crayons, put the new sheet into his portfolio, and 
himself went out. 

He had watched the direction taken by the 
young contessma, and knew of a short cut by 
which he could intercept her; and accordingly, 
when Francesca reached the stile, there sat Da 
Vidi, absorbed, to all appearance, in his work, 
and with countless scraps of oil paper scattered 
about him. His back was towards her, and it 
was impossible for her to cross without disturb¬ 
ing him; she was about to retreat, when Martha 
cried out: 

“ Sir, sir, let my young lady pass, if you 
please, I say I" 

The artist rose, and clutched at a handful of 
the sheets to clear the way, bowing so low as he 
did so, that she caught but a ray of the sinister 
glance over the eyebrow, for her own eyes natur¬ 
ally and timidly fell, and foiling, lay for a mo¬ 
ment on the uppermost sketch of those which Da 
Vidi had apparently so hastily clutched. It was 
the face of Gerald, to the life, the work of a 
dozen bold strokes, and for an instant it arrested 
her. The artist gazed at her unshrinkingly. 

“ It is a friend of the signorina's ?" he inquired. 

“ It is very like," she half said to herself, be¬ 
fore she remembered that she was speaking before 
a stranger. She started, and would have gone. 

“ If the signorina values it, it is hers," said the 
stranger, most courteously. 

Of course it was not possible for her thus to 


reoeive a gift, and she was about to decline it, 
when a second glance filled her with a wild de¬ 
sire, and she incautiously and without a thought 
partly extended her hand—the temptation was 
too great. In an instant she would have retracted 
it, but the piotnre lay in her hand, and the stran¬ 
ger was half the length of the field away. So 
she took it home, and set it op where the last 
thing ere slumber and the first thing at dawn 
she might behold it. And of course the same 
emotion that made it precious to her, made it im¬ 
possible that she should mention the encounter 
to Gerald. 

The next day, as Francesca walked home, ra¬ 
diant and rosy from her hath in the sea waters, 
again Da Vidi crossed her path. She was so 
much refreshed with the recent plunge in the 
cool, salt waves, in so congenial a mood, and in 
such harmony with all nature—moreover, she 
was hastening to meet Gerald, and try a canter 
with him over the downs—that when the painter 
half paused, half glanced, she could not in grat¬ 
itude do lew than recognize him with a gracious 
inclination. And after half a dozen such en¬ 
counters, when he held up a second sketch, but 
this time a water-scape, addressing her by name, 
and begging her oritickim in a part that did not 
please himself, “ It is Ais friend," said Francesca 
to herself, accustomed to be addressed abroad 
fall as unceremoniously, “ there can be no harm 
in stayingand one picture led to another, and 
she soon found herself making acquaintance 
with the whole portfolio, and rapturously ex¬ 
claiming, as this and that familiar spot in the 
surrounding locale became recognized by her. 

“ Ah, sir," said she, sincerely, laying down 
the last one, “ how can I repay your kindnem ?" 

“ Very easily," said he, rising and accom¬ 
panying her. "I have Been, as I passed your 
window—pardon, it was unavoidable—a little 
antique standing in one comer of the drawing¬ 
room. It is impossible to obtain it here, and it 
must have come from the land—that dear father- 
and-motber land of mine—where alone are such 
to be found. If I might have permission to 
copy it—" Aud the painter paused. 

“Willingly, gladly 1" exclaimed Francesca, 
and he left her. 

That same afternoon an easel was spread be¬ 
fore the little marble antique, and when Gerald 
entered for the reading in Dante, be found, with 
an amazed face, Da Vidi making slow strokes 
at his work, and already engaged in worm con¬ 
versation with the conteroina. Francesca sprang 
to welcome Gerald, and saying only, “ Mr. Da 
Vidi will excuse us, we shall not interrupt him," 
•he drew out tb#4Htie table, and in a few mo- 
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merits the two were lost to Da Vidi, and to all 
the world—lost in the charm of the book, and in 
the charm of each other. 

Thns, day by day, found Da Vidi now before 
toe antique, and established apparently as secure¬ 
ly in Francesca’s drawing-room as Gerald's self 
—for he suffered his pencil to make but slow 
progress. Bat though he succeeded so well in 
his first design, he found that beyond a certain 
point it was impossible to extend his acquaintance 
with the young girl; she surrounded herself from 
him in an atmosphere of cold, snowy unapproach¬ 
ableness. He conld not but see that all this melt¬ 
ed before a glance of Gerald’s, and as he saw, 
his heart became filled with unspeakable jealousy. 

On the other hand, it was with no keen relish 
that Captain Malvern beheld the painter’s free¬ 
dom of manner and frequent presence in this 
place. He wondered that Francesca could en¬ 
dure him, not knowing that she was of too gen¬ 
tle a disposition to repulse him; and if one thing 
were wanted more particularly than another to 
aggravate him, it was effected when the artist 
addressed Francesca in Italian, his native tongue, 
and in which she would sometimes reply before 
she thought, it being so familiar a speech with 
her; and, although Gerald read Italian, it was 
impossible with him orally, and Da Vidi having 
discovered that, took the most malicious pleasure 
in often endeavoring to produce his discomfiture. 
His annoyance came at last to such a pitch that 
he ceased to visit at Da Vidi’s hours; and, al¬ 
though he felt that the latter was a dangerous 
companion for a young and unprotected girl, 
his fear lest this might be a selfish feeling, made 
him regard it as a point of honor not to warn her 
thereof; he merely contented himself with patting 
extra guineas into Martha's hand, and bidding her 
to have an eye on his honor the knight of tbe 
canvass. 

Meanwhile, he went about in a forlorn manner, 
totally ignorant of what be should do with him¬ 
self between tbe intervals of seeing the happy and 
unconscious little Francesca. For unconscious of 
aH the turmoil she was exciting in these two 
breasts, the Contessina certainly was. 

One morning as Gerald’s tup heralded him in 
the drawing-room, Francesca ran forward with 
a shining free: “ O, he is eoming!” she cried. 

“ Who is coming ?" asked Gerald, with cheeks 
suddenly paled. 

M Papa! He will be here in three days. It is 
the first time I was ever separated from him and 
had the chance of welcoming him home. Wish 
me joy, Gerald 1” 

"Joy, indeed!" said Gerald, grasping her 
hand, and looking into her eyes; bnt in an in¬ 


stant he dropped them, for all at once he remem¬ 
bered that this father would take her away from 
him, and then he felt what a great gap would be left 
in his life. The day grew suddenly dark to him, 
the sky was no longer bine in bis eyes, and he car¬ 
ed not whether it stormed or calmed. Everything 
assumed an uncertain basis; the very continu¬ 
ance of the world itself depended, it seemed to 
him, on Francesca’s fiat. He could not summon 
the courage to banish this train of thought, but 
went all the long hours momentarily growing 
more silent and sad, and when he sat with her 
or when he walked it was still the same. If he 
could but discover from her sweet girlish ways 
whether he were simply the pleasant companion, 
or whether he were in any way as priceless and 
I precious to her as she to him—but she kept her 
heart veiled from him after all, in folds of the 
chariest reserve. 

But this new manner, worn by Gerald all day 
long in her society, was not unperceived by 
Francesca. At first, she could not repress the 
pain it gave her, then she endeavored to feel in¬ 
differently, and finally tore herself away from 
his presence, rushing out into the open air, and 
down where among the rocks she conld, unper¬ 
ceived, relieve her breaking heart But once es¬ 
tablished there, and the tears refused to come. 
Francesca was too proud to weep at the fancied 
slights of a lover; she sat looking out sadly over 
tbe shore, tor the tide was at ebb, and there was 
no object of beauty to gladden her eye. Sud¬ 
denly, a voice at her side startled her. It was 
the painter Da Vidi, who, whether he had been 
there before and had escaped her observation, or 
whether he had noiselessly joined her since, now 
sat beside and regarded her with unabashed eyes. 

“ Contessina, you are sad,’’ he said. 

“ Ah, Mr. Da Vidi/’ she replied as lightly as 
she could, not choosing to make him her confidant, 
“everybody has their dull moments." 

“ But not yon! You on whom the heavens 
beam." 

“ Do the heavens," she asked with half a smile, 
“ beam more on me than on others ?’’ 

“ More than on all others!" 

“ Why so, Mr. Da Vidi ?” she asked, laugh¬ 
ing now quite gaily, her quick eye for the ludi¬ 
crous being touched by the man’s admiration. 

“ Because,’’ answered tbe fervid Italian, stung 
almost to madness by her laughter and by her 
beauty, “ because you are a part of them I Be¬ 
cause you are beautiful, perfect, divine! 

Francesca rose, her laughter all dissipated; there 
was no mistaking the artist’s manner, and she 
was ill pleased to be thus addressed. 

“ No, no/’ be said, “ do not leave me. Suffer 
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me to speak. Listen bat one moment to me!” 

“ Yoa can have nothing to say to me, Mr. Da 
Vidi,'' was her cold reply. 

"I cannot? Bat I have! And yon most 
hear it By heaven, I say, yon shall!” he cried, 
as she would have escaped. " O forgive me 1” 
then he exclaimed, bis voice half stifled with pas¬ 
sion. "Bat I love yoa! Francesca, I love 
yoa!" 

Until a moment ago, the possibility of this had 
never occurred to her, and now it gave her an ex¬ 
quisite pain to inflict what she was already suf¬ 
fering. “ I am sorry, Mr. Da Vidi," she began. 
" I never thought—indeed—" 

“ Be qaick! Be brief I Say it all! Say that 
yoa spam this love of mine 1" 

“ 0, no," she answered, her eyes upon her feet 
“ all love is sweet Bat Mr. Da Vidi, here I 
have no love to give in return." 

“ It is then becaoee yoa have given it all to 
him! To him, to Gerald Malvern! May the 
corses of God wither him! Tell me, is it he that 
stands between as 1" 

Bat Francesca’s face flashed itself in shame; 
for a moment she bent and veiled it with her 
hands, and then bad recourse to her sole expe¬ 
dient—flight. As she at length reached and en¬ 
tered her drawing room, in her harried agitation 
she observed no one there, and flinging herself 
on her face, the pent tears burst forth. A heart¬ 
beat's space she wept unrestrainedly, and then 
strong, tender arms sarrounded and gently lifted 
her till her head lay upon a breast, broad to sup¬ 
port, and beating to soothe. 

"Francesca! Francesca!" mnrmnred Gerald. 
"Darling! you are weeping?" And still he 
held her firmly, and her arms crept up and clasp¬ 
ed him, and Gerald bent his head that he might 
gaze into the fresh-washed eyes, and pressed the 
first love-kiss of his lips, deep, full and warm, on 
those waiting lips. 

An hour later, and they sat in each other's 
arms at the open window. They had been speak¬ 
ing of their new joy, for the first time clothing 
it in words. Do not mention it till papa comes 
home," she whispered in his ear. " He will be 
here the day after to-morrow." 

" The day after to-morrow," echoed Gerald, 
aloud. 

" Let us keep it as secretly as possible," she 
whispered again. 

" As secretly as possible, it shall be, dearest 
love," once more rephed Gerald, in a more audi¬ 
ble key. And as he spoke, a dark figure crossed 
the green before the window, threw them a vin¬ 
dictive glance and disappeared. But they ia 
their innocent happiness saw or felt nothing of 


this. And that night an anonymous letter was 
directed post-haste to Geoffrey Malvern, Esquire, 
at the Meadows. It was little, but it was all Da 
Vidi could do, as yet; for the re6t he must trust 
to his usual better luck and to his future oppor¬ 
tunities ; his heart, bat not hi* daring, was ready 
for pistols and daggers; yet they were such dan¬ 
gerous affairs, that sorer and safer, if slower, 
means were preferable. 

How a word can change the aspect of all crea¬ 
tion 1 For two days the whole world was bliss 
to Gerald. With a kiss, he would hold Frances¬ 
ca away from him that he might assure himself 
that it was she, and that she was his, ere blush¬ 
ing and •laughing she nestled back again. But 
the sweetest season has its close, and on the even¬ 
ing of the second day, she looked up from his 
arms into the eyes of a tall stranger, who had 
joined them unperceived, and crying: " Papa 1 
papa 1" sprang to her father's side. 

" But how is this ?" asked the father, almost 
before he accorded to her his fervent paternal sal¬ 
utation. 

" I am Gerald Malvern, sir," said Gerald, ru¬ 
ing and approaching the two. "And your daugh¬ 
ter has promised me her hand." 

"But rather precipitately, without her father's 
consent." 

" 0, but he's going to give it,” said Francesca; 
putting up a coaxing little hand to stroke her 
father's face. 

" Ah, sir," said Gerald, " we rely upon that." 

“ And you shall have it, you shall have it. I 
have desired no better husband for my daughter, 
than the son of my old friend, since it is to be 
supposed she must marry some one. And yet— 
her mother was Italian. It was from an Italian 
grandfather that she derived her title and present 
property. And yon remember your father’s 
prejudices. Is it possible that such a marriage 
will please him ?" 

" Please him ? He will be delighted! How 
often have I heard him wish for it!" 

But at this point the smiling Martha, her face 
like a full-blown rose, nod with the dark, sallow 
countenance of Pietro looking over her shoulder, 
entered to deliver the afternoon's mail. " For 
the captain!” she said. " Lord, Sir Lucius! Is 
it you ? I heard your worship'd come. Well, 
and glad am I that your honor's here just in time 
to take a deal of responsibility off my hands. 
With two young sparks half erased about my 
lady, I haven’t bad even time to do my clear¬ 
starching 1" Hers an exclamation from Gerald 
caused them all to turn. He stood pale as death 
and stony as a statue, reeled forward, and sunk 
upon a seat Francesca flew to his side, and the 
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letter flattered oat of his head and into that of 
Sir Lucias. 

“ My Sow: —I have heard of your proposed mar¬ 
riage, and have this to say. I utterly forbid it. 
My carse shall follow it. You need not ask my 
reasons, you know them already; and if you do 
not, a father’s command should surely be suffi¬ 
cient. Otherwise I disinherit you, and there is 
nothing but starvation after that. And if you 
care for this person you could not subject her to 
that. I hereby order you also to return home. 
And if you are an obedient son, your mother and 
I will soon provide you with as sweet a little wife 
as one could find hunting all England through 
m a summer’s day I 

“You* avp. Father.” 

“ That settles the case, my poor boy,” said Sir 
Lucius, after a struggle. “ I can allow my daugh¬ 
ter to enter no family nnder such circumstances.” 
And with a few words of advice, of hope, of con¬ 
solation, he left the lovers alone. A moment 
since in Eden, now in misery. They clung to 
each other as if the moments were gathering 
force to tear them away, and gladly would they 
there have died. Anything clandestine was not 
to be dreamed of in Gerald’s lofty code of honor, 
and Francesca knew her father to be inflexible. 
That parting was an agonized hour, and most 
tender and most sincere were its vows. 

“1 shall go and soften my father’s heart, dear 
love,” he said; “for what joy could we have, 
followed by his curse ? He is dear to me, and 
however roughly he writes, I am the same to 
him I cannot then, ruthlessly break my father’s 
heart. But if he remain obdurate—O, Fran¬ 
cesca ! Land nor sea shall part us ! I will re¬ 
turn and make you my wife, though all the fath¬ 
ers in Christendom forbade!” 

With the morning, Sir Lucins and his weeping 
daughter were far upon their road ; Da Vidi had 
packed up his easels and betaken himself to fairer 
sketching-grounds, in the hollows round Hunt- 
ingdean Park, determined yet to win her heart, 
and wed an heiress; and Gerald lay forsaken, 
and raving in a fever. 

Sir Lucius had been some six or eight weeks 
at the park, and the fall and hunting season were 
just opening, but he had scarcely succeeded in 
making himself comfortable—for somehow he 
could not see his duty plainly in the case—and 
had vainly endeavored to make his daughter like¬ 
wise, to whom all things now seemed alike 
wretched and dreary, when one morning, a letter 
of formidable dimensions arrived, from which 
we make the following extracts : 

“My dear Friend: — I am right glad to 
learn that you are at home once more after your 
long cruises abroad—though what a sensible man 
like yourself wants to leave England for, is more 


than I can discover. But, however, I need yonr 
assistance ; I want your help in a very sad dilem¬ 
ma. You know, my dear Sir Lucius, we have 
always hinted, always wished, that one day it 
should be a match in our families—a match be¬ 
tween that scapegrace of mine, and that little 
Fanny of yours, who, I have heard, is a very 
sweet girl indeed. Well, what should mv hoy 
do but go and fall in love with some foreign 
minx or other; and when I order him hornet 
go and fall into a fever, from which he has jus- 
recovered sufficiently to be removed to the Mead, 
.ows. Strike while the iron is hot, is my motto; 
there never will be a better time for persuading 
him to settle down into a sober, sensible man, and 
the husband of little Fanny Huntingdean.” 

“ Aha, my friend,” said Sir Lucius to himself, 
then. “ There has been a little misunderstand¬ 
ing, I think. You do not see the Galignani, or 
any books of Florentine nobility, or you would 
i have learned that little Fanny Huntingdean was 
long ago merged into the Contessina Francesca 
di Ricasoli. Well, well. I, for one, have no ob¬ 
jection to making the two children happy, and, 
Francesca, raia, you shall dine to-morrow at the 
Malvern Meadows.” 

On the morrow then—as bright and blue-skied 
a morrow as ever dawned—Francesca, not know¬ 
ing what the change meant, yet half hopeful, and 
wholly happy at the prospect of seeing Gerald, 
passed between the wide hall doors of Squire 
Malvern’s dwelling. Scarcely, though, had she 
set her foot on the threshold, when that worthy, 
the master and tyrant of the house, met her, and 
seizing both hands in one, with the other he 
threw back the hood, and gazed at the lovely, 
blushing face beneath. 

“ It’s not an English face,” said he, then, “ but 
for all that, it’s the prettiest from Tweed to 
Severn !” and he took what he called an old 
man’s privilege, and led her into the drawing¬ 
room. “ Mrs. Malvern, my dear,” said he, 
“ here’s a little lady that must be treated like a 
queen whenever she lightens our doors. Do you 
hear V* 

Mrs. Malvern sat on one side of the great fire¬ 
place, with her netting fallen in her lap, and her 
glance mournfully bent on her son; Gerald, pale 
and sad, gazed into the embers on the other. 

“ Gerald 1” cried a voice. He looked up. 
Was it his dream, or was it his darling, standing 
there before him ?" 

“ Francesca!” and in an instant they were in 
each other’s arms. 

“ What’s this ?” cried the squire, light break¬ 
ing in on his obtuse perception. “ What’s this ? 
Well, weli, well—if I’d have known! You 
blockhead ! why couldn’t yon have said ? In¬ 
stead of sitting there as dumb as Zacharias ! Do 
you suppose,” said the squire, storming about 
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the room, “ that I’d have wri t ten you that cruel 
letter, and driven you into a fever, and broken 
your mother’s heart, and my own, too, if I’d 
have known that yonr foreign-born sweetheart 
was our pretty little Fanny ? And to think of 
my threatening her with starvation! I beg your 
pardon, my dear, I beg your pardon 1” 

“Well he may,” muttered Martha, in the 
background, “when my lady’s got a fortune of 
her own, more than all his put together, as you 
know, Pietro!” 

“.There, there, there 1” resumed the squire, 
wiping his forehead, and shaking Sir Lucius’s 
hand till the wrist was surely lame, “ Sir Lucius, 
we’ll talk about die settlements another time. It’s 
got to be just as I say—no words about it! But 
to-day we’ll have a betrothal, just to gather'the 
tenantry, and dance at a bonfire, and drink the 
health of Gerald Malvern and his Contessina 1” 

And they did it 


PRODUCTIVENESB OF CALIFORNIA. 

California is a wonderfully productive State. 
Cattle have got to be so numerous as to be al¬ 
most worthless, and every kind of fruit and farm 
produce is abundant and cheap. During the 
autumn full grown fat cattle have been sold for 
$9 to $5 per cwt.; horses from $10 to $60; bogs 
at all prices; sheep from 75 cents to $1.50. Con¬ 
tracts for good fat beef, with the necks and legs 
cut off, have been made for the army at $1.50 
per one hundred pouuds; and still, such are the 
facilities for raising stock in that climate, money 
can be made at the above prices. Good, clean 
barley, in one hundred pound sacks, is selling at 
$15 per ton. Wheat, at $30 to $35 per ton. 
Excellent grapes, at $20 to $30 per ton. Pota¬ 
toes this year are unusually high, there having 
been but a short supply planted; they sell at 2j 
cents per pound—twice as high as grapes.— New 
York Express . 


LIFE EVERYWHERE. 

It has been found that the air on the summit 
of Etna, twelve thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, abounds with Datomaceae. By the re¬ 
cent survey of the North Atlantic, in a large mass 
of coarse muddy matter brought up by the sound- 
ing apparatus from a depth of over seven thou¬ 
sand feet, the remarkable discovery was made 
that ninety-five per cent, of it consisted of the 
shelly remains of Glogbigornia, showing that 
there must be millions of these at the 

bottom of the ocean. Beautiful star-fish in full 
activity were also brought up, which probably 
enjoyed life, though subjected to the enormous 
weight of a ton and a half on the square inch, 
showing that no limit of life can be found either 

in the upper air or in the depths of the sea._ 

Ntwburyport Herald. 


If you do not lay out your plans of life be¬ 
times, you will probably be laid out before they 
are. 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 

The diamonds from Golconda, in the East In¬ 
dies, or from M&ndarga, in the Brazils, which 
shine in the monarch’s crown or glisten on the 
neck of beauty, are closely related to the black 
British diamonds of Gloucestershire or Mon¬ 
mouthshire. The diamond is pure carbon, and 
plumbago and coal are carbon, with some slight 
accidental impurities; the best anthracite coal of 
South Wales containing less than five per cent, 
of these adventitious matters. The prophet-phi¬ 
losopher Newton said, ere yet the diamonds had 
been assayed by the chemist, “ that it must be a 
combustible body, because it refracted light so 
powerfully.” Eventually this statement was 
confirmed. By the advance of science man 
learnt to produce heat of sufficient intensity to 
burn the diamond; and the product of its com¬ 
bustion was fonnd to be, like that of charcoal, 
carbonic acid and nothing else. By carefully 
coking coal, we produce a substance so hard that 
it has oeen used in the place of the diamond for 
cutting glass ; and by placing this gem in the 
centre of the voltaic arc of light, it is presently 
converted into a lump of coke. The manufac¬ 
ture of coke from diamonds is a very easy, though 
by no means an economical process; but we have 
not yet succeeded in actually converting coke 
into diamond, although we have advanced a little 
way on the road to this desideratum. The Koh- 
i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, has a value repre¬ 
sented by a few thousand pounds sterling; and 
our annual importation of diamonds does not 
exceed £1,000,000. Bat in our mountains of 
darkness we have a hoard of black diamonds, 
from which we draw annually the vast sum of 
eighteen millions of pounds sterling.— Si. James's 
Magazine. 


MOUNT OAjtMKfe. 

For qniet tranquil beauty “ the excellency of 
Carmel ” is very charming, and among the many 
changes in the sacred sites it is pleasant to find 
this mountain still worthy of its name—a full 
orchard, a fruitful field, is the meaning of the 
word. Having crossed the town, we were soon 
upon the mountain, winding np its steep sides 
among thick, low woods of prickly oak, laurus- 
tinus, and other shrubs, with quantities of honey¬ 
suckle, and the ground variegated with all the 
hnes of the rainbow from the innumerable varie¬ 
ties of wild flowers which grew everywhere. W b 
still looked back over the plain and the blue sea, 
until, reaching the brow of the mountain, we lost 
it on this side to find it again on the other to the 
south, beyond the ranges of Judaean hills. Now 
came about twelve miles of undulating ground, 
like park land at borne, bright, grassy, flowery 
lawns, stndded with oaks of various kinds, plane, 
terebinth and caroub, with thick brushwood of 
lovely storax, and sometimes a wild olive grove. 
Then as we neared the southeastern end of this 
long ridge, the plain of Esdraelon opened oat be¬ 
fore as, with Tabor, and Gilboa, and little Her- 
mon, and the Bashan mountains beyond Jordan, 
while, behind the Bills to the north, beautiful 
Her mon appeared, looking so close to Tabor as 
to realise one of the Psalmist’s expressions, 
“ Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.” 
—Beaufort's Eastern Shrines . 
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AT MEMORY’S SHRINE. 


BY WILLIE E. TABOR. 

Now memoTy with magic art 
Weaves pictures with such subtle power, 

They waken from within the heart 
A vision for each passing hour. 

Each passing hour?—each moment brings 
Its legacy of other years, 

That comes on thought's most rapid wings, 

And in a moment disappears. 

Those sweet hopes cherished long ago, 

That never their fruition reached, 

Like bubbles on the waves that flow 
Seaward, yet never leave the beach. 

A touch, and lo! from rack and rust 
Some faded flower, some withered leaf, 

Recalls the dwellers in the dust 
To people memory’s hall of grief. 

Some brow of power, some eye of love, 

Some cheek of beauty, lip of bloom, 

Some spirit gentle as the dove, 

At memory’s call dispel life’s gloom. 

In solitude time’s sway is lost; 

The mind the ruler is, and lo! 

The beacons upon memory's coast 
Shine out with gloiy in their glow. 

0, what of time, or its decrees? 

Or what of future hopes and fears? 

The pearls tee prize are not of these: 

We dig them from the buried years. 

[original.] 

THE PASTORS BRIDE. 

BY W. W. MORTON. 

Tiie bachelor establishment of the minister of 
Grantville was full of comforts, and even luxu¬ 
ries. Rich young ladies had sent costly presents 
of chairs, tables and sofas enough to furnish a 
hotel, and poor ones had supplied large quanti¬ 
ties of slippers, tidies and cushions wrought by 
th« ir own fair hands. His library, originally the 
gift of his father, who had also been a minister, 
was swelled to a size that demanded a larger 
room than his little study, and was accordingly 
tflmt'ferred to the sitting-room, where it occupied 
three sides of the wall, to the exclusion of a 
favorite couch, which, however, he contrived to 
place between the doors on the remaining side. 

No mother or sister had John Cowper to sit at 


the head of the solitary table. An old lady, too 
old to be suspected of designs mntrimonial, pre¬ 
sided over the establishment and performed the 
honors of his meals ; and for the rest, he had but 
a single servant. The minister was neither 
showy nor expensive in his household arrange¬ 
ments, save for the aforesaid gifts. 

There were a variety of delicate viands, too, 
made ostensibly by the hands of the same young 
ladies, or probably by those of their mo*hers. 
Old Mrs. Rogers had little to do in the way of 
cooking his meals; for such quantities of pics 
and puddings, custards and tarts, delicate cakes 
and home-made wines were never seen as were 
daily conveyed into his dwelling. Fortunately 
for the sick and poor of his parish, the supplies 
were greater than the demand, and found their 
way to locations never intended by the fair man¬ 
ufacturers to receive them. And indeed they 
might have saved all their labor, for the minister 
had not a thought of any of them. They were 
too dressy, too showy and superficial to excite a 
single emotion in his heart. 

John Cowper had not a single relative living, 
so that no man seemed more completely isolated. 
But he was a Christian man; and in that point 
of view, all mankind were his brethren—all wo¬ 
mankind his sisters. Yet annoyances came 
thickly upon the pastor from these adopted rela¬ 
tives, and one serious one came in the shape of a 
young and delicate woman, 

Hellen Miller was the daughter of a rich wid¬ 
ower—in fact, his only child. Her father idol¬ 
ized her, and from the moment of her mother's 
death, which happened when Helen was barely 
two years old, he had been never known to deny 
her anything. The consequence, of course, was 
to make her grow up a self-willed, spoiled being, 
unfit to meet disappointment in any shape. 
Handsome as a picture, with soft blue eyes that 
did not betray the latent fire beneath, Helen Mil¬ 
ler had been admired and carossed, courted and 
envied, to her heart's content. But, like a spoil¬ 
ed child as she was, she would not accept the 
good that lay at her feet, and sighed for that 
which was unattainable. 

John Cowper was the hero of her imagination. 
He had never noticed her, save by the merest 
conventional forms of speech, or the words of re¬ 
ligious teaching which he addressed to all his 
flock. It is barely possible that her beauty 
might have attracted him, as that of a bird or a 
flower might have done; but beyond this there 
was nothing—absolutely nothing upon which the 
poor girl could hang a single thread of hope. 
Looking at the beautiful and intellectual head 
which rose each successive Sabbath above the 
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pulpit of Grantville church, Helen felt that there 
would be a pride in being distinguished by its 
owner. She had become possessed with the 
idea, and nothing short of its accomplishment 
could still the beatings of her ambitious heart. 
But how to accomplish it ? 


Mr. Cowper was surprised one morning by a 
visit from one of his parishioners whom he had 
seldom tfeen at his house. Mr. Miller was a 
worldly man, intent on gain, and with little in¬ 
terest in anything beyond, except in bis daugh¬ 
ter. It was his pride to make her happy in her 
own way; and that involved a great outlay of 
money, which could only be gathered by nightly 
calculation and daily toil, and these left little op¬ 
portunity to cultivate the higher graces of mind. 

His visit now was to entreat Mr. Cowper to 
call on Helen, who he said was very ill. No 
one could tell what was her disease, but she had 
lost strength and energy, and was exceedingly 
low-epirited. She would allow neither doctor 
nor nurse in her sick chamber, but bad consented 
to see the minister. Open as the day, and un¬ 
suspicious of others, John Cowper eagerly obeyed 
the wish. If any human soul needed help or 
comfort from him, he was the last man to refuse 
it; and the thought of the pretty young girl lying 
like a broken flower was absolutely distressing 
to his generous mind. 

He wondered-now that he had not thought 
more of her. Had he done his duty by her f If 
so, why did she need him now ? And for a brief 
time, the conscientious minister blamed himself 
that be had not oftener fed this lamb of his flock. 

When he entered the room, Helen was lying 
upon a conch, dressed in a bine silk wrapper. 
She seemed weak and languid, and was utterly 
indisposed to talk upon subjects which be con¬ 
sidered of the highest importance. He could 
make, as he thought, no favorable impression 
upon her left her with a sad feeling of 

dissatisfaction Wfek himself. 

Helen, too, was vextrfL ■ £he had laid her pro-. 
ject with every hope of success, and now to see 
it foiled was really too provoking. Bnt doubt¬ 
less he would call again, and another opportunity 
would offemof attracting him. And he did call 
—poor, unsuspecting man 1—-perfectly uncon¬ 
scious that any trap had been laid for him, and 
only intent upon calling away that immortal soul 
from the vanities of the world, and fixing it upon 
the things of the future. 

Providence sometimes apportions our punish¬ 
ments in a strange way, and so it was in this 
case. Helen Miller had tempted it by feigning 
sickness, and her r ewar d was, that she became 


so in reality. A woman who had been employed 
in sewing for her, came one day to receive her 
pay and fetch the clothes she bad been making. 
Helen examined them, suggested improvements, 
found fault, and finally ordered them to be un¬ 
picked and sewed again. 

The woman burst into tears, and said she was 
too ill to undertake it She had suffered several 
days, and had just crawled out to obtain money 
for medicine. She even fainted in Helen's room; 
and when the servant bad brought her to life 
and administered a glass of wine, by Helen's or- • 
ders, the girl discovered several spots upon the 
woman's forehead that, to her practised eye, was 
unmistakable small pox. She had no fear for 
herself, but a great deal for her young mistress, 
and she lost no time in getting her away from 
the house. But it was too late! Helen had 
caught the dreaded disorder, and in two weeks 
her own mother, had she been living, would not 
have recognized her. 

She might have died, had it not been for that 
faithful servant and a certain cousin Caroline, 
who lived in another town, but who hastened to 
her bedside upon the first tidings of her illness, 
although aware of the danger. Helen's mother 
had been the yonng girl's aunt; and although 
she did not remember her, yet her own mother 
in dying had charged her to be a friend to her 
cousin. 

As much as Helen Miller's habits and pursuits 
allowed her to be, she was mindful of the charge; 
and she now felt that no power shojpd prevent 
her from doing her duty in a case wipe • others 
shrank from the poor girl. To the 8mk chamber 
she went, bringing all the aid and^comfert of 
which she was capable, and shotting out every 
other save the faithful Nancy, - noi excepting 
even Helen's father. For him sfce constructed a 
set of signals from Helen's windgw,;wwh sftbuld 
enable him to keep perfectly inp)r^Jp of the 
progress of her disease. t J v 

The danger was soon overt as# jkilefi’s life 
was saved; bnt alas! for the fait fejp-^i&ftauty 
was gone forever. It was lon^jbe^e^dHpkonld 
see any one, even Mr. Cowper^ bwk mm sba^ 
allowed him to come in at tfwigfjfe fflpria he 
became acquainted with Carolhji Ronttfd saw 
her as she really was—the kindL^vpfSa nurse; 
the gentle, sympathizing frienq^^M true and 
sincere Christian. V 

He never thought of her in any other way for 
months. But when she was actually gone, and 
Helen had returned to the vqpid pleasures which 
not even her sickness had tanghrW to despise, 
he felt that the house of Mr. Miller ftps a lonely, 
dreary place, and not at all what it was when 
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Caroline Ray had brought her sunshine into it 
He thought this one night when he had come 
, home to his bright, pleasant study, after a weary 
call there; and he said to himself, that his home 
only needed the presence of one like Miss Ray, 
to make it as nearly like a paradise as human 
beings had a right to expect The thought 
proved suggestive, and be found himself saying, 
Why cannot it be so ? Why should I live alone 
more than other man ? - There is not one of my 
parishioners that is not bound by the sweet ties 
of relationship to mothers or sisters, or both— 
and yet they all marry. I am alone, yet 1 have 
never sought to be less so." 

He thought over 'all his acquaintances. There 
were none in his parish, certainly, whom he 
wished to make his with; and still the image of 
that gentle girl whom he had seen gliding around 
Helen Miller's sick couch so quietly and silently, 
and with such a serene look upon her face, came 
back to the minister's heart with strange power. 

That night John Cowper sat up long, com¬ 
muning with the new thought that had taken 
possession of him ; and the result was a letter to 
Miss Ray. It was a noble, manly letter, in 
which he offsred her his hand and heart. He 
did not sue for her love in sentimental nonsense; 
but he told her how sweet it would be to him to 
\have such a companion as herself in his journey 
toward heaven., And soon the timid, modest 
aawer came—the answer that he wished. 

^What has the minister gone out of town 
for asked many an anxious tongue. “ I must 
go uithere and cany this cake, and try to find 
out bysMrs. Rogers.” But fortunately for the 
minister^ secret, Mrs. Rogers was not in posses¬ 
sion of if$; She did not know—the minister had 
said sometlfyig about more books; and he had 
told her if stm wanted to do her spring cleaning, 
she had betteruake the opportunity, for he should 
be gone two w^s. 

And on the seefcnd Saturday night quite late 
he came home. Mty|. Rogers had taken him at 
his word, for the holfee literally shone with the 
polish she had bestowed. It was very pleasant 
to him to find it thus, esjtecially on this night of 
all others, for he had brought home one whose 
presence was thenceforth to he light and sunshine 
to that home. \ 

The church was close to tfo parsonage, and 
the minister was always therfr early, passing 
through his little garden to the tide door. And 
on this morning as usual he was tlypre before any 
one of his flock—only that Caroline Ray sat in 
the pew appropriated by commonfcsage to the 
pastor. How strange it seemed!—arid how Hel¬ 
en Miller started and flushed scarlet beneath her 


thick veil! Why was her cousin Caroline in his 
pew, dressed so delicately in the prettiest gray 
silk, and straw bonnet with such fresh white rib¬ 
bons? I am afraid that few people heard the 
whole of the sermon, or recognized it as one the 
minister had preached before. He had been too 
busy the last fortnight in settling his life-happi¬ 
ness, to be able to compose a sermon. 

Helen was to be pitied. She had really loved 
John Cowper with all the fervor of which she 
was capable, and he had given the only blow 
which her vanity and self-love had ever received. 
It was a long time before she could bring herself 
to call at the parsonage—a still longer, before 
she could relish Mr. Cowper’s genial “ Cousin 
Helen.” She was vexed with him, with Caro¬ 
line, with herself. Had he ever suspected her 
designs? No, his calm, unconscious manner 
forbade her thinking so; and there was so much 
comfort in the thought, that she almost forgave 
him for her disappointment. 

Surely, if ever life “ passed on in gentle flow,” 
it was that at the parsonage. Some trials there 
were; but in the clear light of home, they were 
but as motes in the sunshine. Since there had 
ceased to be any rivalry for the minister's heart, 
there had been more heed to his words. Disap¬ 
pointment led some of his flock to the fountain 
of a higher love; and it was his privilege to heal 
many wounds which he had all unconsciously 
and innocently inflicted. Helen Miller was one 
of these. Her beauty departed, her flatterers 
gone, she learned the secret of being happy with¬ 
out them, and was never truly lovely and 
beautiful as now that she relinquished all claims 
to admiration. That whichJier beauty had failed 
to procure for her, her altered character gained— 
the love of a good and noble man, in whose 
affection she forgot that her cousin Caroline had 
robbed her of her first love. When the minister 
joined their hands in Grantville church, he little 
thought how wildly and passionately the bride 
had thought of him; and only the increased pale¬ 
ness of Helen’s cheek betrayed to her father's 
anxious gaze that she remembered it herself. 

BHAUTIFUIi AND TLRUJE. 

Well has a writer said :— 11 Flowers are not 
trifles, as one might know from the cafff God has 
taken of them everywhere; not one unfluished ; 
not one bearing the marks of a brush or pencil. 
Fringing the eternal borders of mountain winters, 
gracing the pulseless beat of the gray old granite, 
everywhere they are harmonizing. Murderers 
do not ordinarily wear roses in their button-holes. 
Villains seldom train vines over cottage doors.'’ 
And another adds:—“ Flowers are for the young 
and for the old, for the grave and the gay, for the 
living and for the dead; for all but the guilty, 
and for the guilty when they are penitent.” 
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. > MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 

BY AUGUSTUS TKEADWELL. 

O, the visions of ray childhood. 

Fraught with loveliness and light, 

Gilding every future landscape 
With rare beauties ever bright! 

How they come to me in manhood, 

Visions fair of youthful mirth, 

Wreathing sunny smiles of pleasure 
Hound the fireside and the hearth. 

O, the merry winter evenings, 

When around the hearthstone sat 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 

All engaged in pleasant chat; 

While the crackling of the pine-knot 
Spoke of warmth and comfort there, 
Though without the storm was raging, 

And cold snowflakes filled the air! 

O, the schoolhouse in the distance, 

Where I’ve passed bright, happy hours, 
When life seemed but a garden filled 
With rare and beautiful flowers! 

How I loved the hour of noontide, 

The merry laugh and shout 
Of girls and boys that rang so clear— 

It never left a doubt 

But what their hearts were happy, 

Filled with joyous mirth and glee, 

Innocent in youthful pleasures, 

Light and happy as could be. 

O, I ll ne’er forget my childhood, 

'Tis the garden of my life; 

Filled with flowers rich and lovely, 

And with fairest fragrance rife! 

- - —. , - 

[original.] i i - 

THE DEAD SQ/LDI^L. 

-Jp & 

BY DR. O♦ C^/BLTOV, .» 

I rad had enough- of leisure—enough nrLb- 
solute idling—to last a man his liftNime. A 
very passable student in my younger days, I had 
early left Oxford with all the honors I had 
coveted. Too rich to need a profession, I “had 
dallied away the time since then, without a sin¬ 
gle desire to distinguish myself in any laudable 
pursuit or enterprise, and was fast merging into 
an idle, careless bachelor; when my good or evil 
genius led me one night, to comply with the 
Wishes of a friend, and accompany him to a ball 
given in honor of the birthday of his sister. 

It was quite an effort for snch a lazy fellow as 
myself, but Fred Vere was importunate and 


carried his point, as he usually did. Somehow, 
in the midst of his many duties that evening, I 
missed the important introduction to Dora Vere, 
and labored, for several hours, under the impiee- 
sion that she was represented in the person of a 
very homely, though sensible girl, whose resem¬ 
blance to Fred misled me into thinking she was 
his sister. I afterwards found that she was his 
cousin. My eyes had been attracted, however, 
by a very beautiful girl who lingered quite near 
her all the evening. She was handsome enough 
to make me notice her, with all my boasted in¬ 
difference to women; and, having cangbt my 
fancy, her arch, cunning manners, and the witch¬ 
ery of her smile riveted my attention. • This 
beautiful being proved to be the Miss Vere. Her 
cousin bore the same name, even to the 41 Dora,” 
both having been named after a relative. 

When, at length, Fred came toward me, I was 
surprised and delighted at the discovery. It was 
a new sensation that was given me by this 
charming girl, and one that I had never experien¬ 
ced before. I do not think it was love then; but it 
grew into that at last. Fred was my chosen 
friend—all that remained to me from the band of 
young collegians. Some had gone to seek for¬ 
tunes in foreign lands, some had settled down 
quietly as tillage pastors, surgeons and petti¬ 
foggers. A few had mounted the ladder of fame, 
and others had sunk to the obscurity they merited. 
Not a few hod obeyed the call of sSeir country 
; and had Joined the Crimean army. I bad neither 
lot nor part in these things, and rarely sym¬ 
pathized with those who in by-gone times had 
been jfay associates and brothers. Indolence* 
had tfung its miserable chill over eeecy<yoiithfrd 
or ingenuous feeling, and indifference froze the 
current of early friendships. 

But the grace and beauty of Dora Vere would 
|have inspired an anchorite. That witching, 
sparkling spirit that pervaded all she said and 
did, like a subtle essence, brought hack all my 
early dreams of perfection, which, until now, I 
had never believed would be realised—certainly, 
I had not faith in it since the season of verdant 
youth. 

So it was that Dora Vere and myself became 
acquainted; and, through that bewitching man¬ 
ner, she became to me the type of all that wee 
fair and good. My life seemed so different since 
I knew her 1 The pare, unadulterated chrism of 
life seemed poured out to me now, through this 
enchanting girl’s ministry. 

She loved me 1 That was happiness enough. 
Fred, too, was the prince of happy fellows. It 
was what he always desired, he said, to bring ns 
two together; but my supreme indifference, and 
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DoreV averitepto iacpsafinf her acquaintance, 
had prevented it until now. yl wu the attentive 
lover* of course. I .gave my whole time to her 
and was never happy oat of her presenter Have 
I described her to yon ? Perhaps I cannot— to* 
I know no words that coaid justly paint her. 
Ton may imagine lustrous eyes, and the prettiest 
tinge of brown hair, and a complexion soft and 
clear, yet healthfol as if it had been nurtured in 
the sweet air of the country. This mnch I can 
tell yon—bat the wondrous grace, the rich, rare 
spirit that lighted np that face, and gave light¬ 
ness to the figure, is beyond my showing. There, 
the painter's skill is ineffective. 

We were betrothed—Dora and I—with the 
fall and free consent of parents and brother. 
Yet there was a saving clause demanded by 
Dora that created a lingering uneasiness in my 
mind. The engagement was to be kept secret. 
Why, I did not know, and was too proud ta ask 
or to refuse it. But my love was so fond, so 
foil, that I marveled how any one who loved as 
I hoped she loved, could wish to involve it in 
any cloud or mystery. * I could have proclaimed 
mine upon the mountains. 

It was at the bieahfn^out of the Crimean war, 
that I first allowed ^ny other sentiment than this 
engroedng love Wp&rade my mind. A voice 
seemed ever sounding in my ears, “ England 
expects every man to do his doty," the echo of 
the words spdken in the hoar of death by the 
hero who had so bravely lived oat the sentiment. 
Dorah^rfd my resolve and commended it. If a 
little mortification was mingled with the pleasure 
I felt at her decision, I was not the man to show 
it; and I accepted it as a new proof of her love; 
or at least I feigned to accept it as such. 

“ You are a brave girl, Dora," I said, swal¬ 
lowing down any little feeling of mortified self- 
love. “ I will retaru to you with honor, or not 
at all." 

It was strange how the first sound of the 
bugle infused into my soul an enthusiasm which 
had hitherto seemed so foreign to my indolent 
temperament. Thrice in my life, then, I had 
overcome this nature of mine; and my better 
self had thrice responded to calls that had power 
to stir its depths. Knowledge, love, war! I 
was no laggard in either. 


I cannot live over again those dreadful nights 
and days. I cannot recall the terrible scenes we 
passed through, without shuddering to the in¬ 
most depths of my being. The untold and 
indescribable sufferings me endured—the misery 
of seeing our poor fellows dropping in the attach, 


bf leaving them behind, not dead but dying—the 
cold, the hunger, the disease, foe deaths of eigh¬ 
teen thousand out of twenty-five thousand in a 
single year—was not all this enough to sicken 
one of the horrors of war ? Even to this day, 
the choking and stifling sensation I experience 
while recalling those scenes, is positively unen¬ 
durable. Yet I—the softly bred, delicately nur¬ 
tured, lived through it all, while hundreds of 
strong, hardy, roughly-trained men died. 

Never did I omit an opportunity of writing to 
Dora, and never did she foil of answering. 
Her beautiful Italian writing always came in 
little sheets without date or signature. Had 
they been lost, no stranger could ever have 
guessed from whom they came, so carefully did 
she conceal everything that would lead to a 
recognition of the writer. Precious notes they 
were, and I bore them ever in my bosom, with 
the beloved picture she had given me of herself. 
Often, when resting a moment in the weary 
march, I have taken out these memorials, and 
a sight of the dear face and the written expres¬ 
sion of affection would cheer me anew for suffer¬ 
ing and hardship. 

There was one friend—a well-beloved brother- 
in-arms—who marched beside me in all our 
wandering^. The best, the truest of human 
beings was this man. I loved him so dearly 
that I would have laid down my life for him. 
“ Greater love hath no man than to lay down 
his life for his friend," and trnly I would have 
done this for Clarence Stanley. He was so good, 
so sweet, so almost womanly in his gentleness, 
that I could but feel an elder brother's watchful 
care over him. A misgiving—a foreboding or 
presentiment—call it what yon will—that he 
should die on the field, occupied his mind almost 
perpetually. There was no fear in his composi¬ 
tion. He did not dread death for himself, but 
the news would kill his mother, his sister, and 
that one so mnch dearer than a sister, to whom 
his thoughts and heart were given. 

He had often talked with me upon this point, 
and, although I represented his feeling as being 
absurd to the last degree, still I could not help 
being affected by his melancholy forebodings. 
How many hours when upon guard, we have 
interchanged words whose deep meaning could 
not have been taken in by one not in our con¬ 
fidence. We never spoke of our beloved ones 
by name. There was no need of that; bat each 
knew that the other was loved, and, if we could 
trust each other's panegyrics, we knew that each 
was betrothed to the purest, truest, most heavenly 
being in the wide world. Still, neither had 
breathed to foe other the name of the fair being 
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that had enslaved him ; nor had the pictures that 
slumbered on both our hearts been shown to 
either. 

I loved Clarence Stanley with a love passing 
the love of woman. I felt that be united the 
noblest nature with the gentlest; and I could 
not but admire the way in which he drew all 
hearts toward him. Every officer in oar division 
honored him who could so well control himself, 
and therefore entitled himself to control others; 
while the soldiers perfectly worshipped him. 

Yet, as I said, Clarence had unfortunately 
imbibed the superstition of a coming fate. So 
perfectly had it taken possession of his mind, 
that he arranged all his affairs with reference to 
the event. 

“ Should I fall, dear Philip,” he would say, 
° bury me with the picture I wear on my heart, 
and take back the letters you will find there, to 
England.” 

“ Clarence 1 this is unworthy your strong 
mind—this giving way to a weak superstition. 
After the battle, we shall smile together at your 
presentiment.” 

“Hush, Philip!” he answered solemnly. 
“ This is no idle, womanish (bar, but a convic¬ 
tion, founded upon what you cannot understand, 
and which is needless for me to attempt to *ex- 
plain to you. I ask you but one thing, and that 
is, to fulfil a soldier's last request.” 

The tears gathered in my eyes. His manner 
was so earnest and solemn that I could not resist 
him longer, and indeed it would have been use¬ 
less to do battle against his firm conviction of the 
coming death. 

His conduct toward me after I had promised, 
was full of an inexpressible sweetness and ten¬ 
derness, which endeared him to me, if possible, 
more than ever. I looked upon him as one 
doomed, although I tried hard to hope for a dif¬ 
ferent result. 

No one, surely, has forgotten the closing scenes 
of the Crimean war. Claraooe was full iu the 
belief that it would be the last battle. We pre¬ 
pared everything together, for I had begun to 
be almost infected with the sentiment that per¬ 
vaded his mind, and had given him directions 
what to do in case he survived me. 

The battle was fought—and won ; and for¬ 
getting poor Clarence’s prophecy, I eagerly look¬ 
ed everywhere for the white plume that bad 
waved before me so often in the fight. It was 
nowhere to be seen; and, struck with another . 
feeling, I turned with a foreboding heart to search 
the battle-field. O, God! Clarence was there— 
his beautiful face upturned to the sky, and his 
golden curls dabbled in blood. One hand was ; 


upon his heart. I moved it gently away and felt 
for the packet I was sure to find there. 

The letters and picture were folded together. 
Surely, now that death had set its seal, I was not 
unworthy to look upon the features that Clarence 
had loved, and to be a brother to the bereaved 
lady as long as I should live. 

I unfolded the picture from its wrappings of 
silver paper. What was it that made me sink 
down beside my dead friend, and hold my breath 
gaspingly, and wish that I bad met the same 
fate ? As sure as there is a heaven above ns, 
that face was Dora Vere’s! I snatched the 
other from my own breast. They were painted 
alike, even to the blue drees and turquoise neck- 
iaoe. The eight of that fair, fclse face maddened 
me. I threw them down upon the red ground, 
and stamped upon them with a fury that had 
never filled my soul before. Never should that 
picture, despite my promise, dishonor the re¬ 
mains of my noble-hearted friend. It were worse 
than sacrilege to place it above that true and 
unstained heart. 

I wrapped it, stained and in fragments as it 
was, with its counterpart, in the same covering, 
and the accompanying letters. I buried Clarence 
in a grave dug by my own hands, while the 
bones of others as brave and faithful as himself, 
were left to bleach upon the vast battle-field. 
With his own sword I carved a cross to place at 
his head, and when the troops were sent to Eng¬ 
land, I went with them. 

My first call was at Mr. Vere’s. The servant 
knew me, and respectfully greeted me. The 
very house dog showed signs of gladness, and 
Dora, who had heard my voice in the hall, 
speaking to Brutus, sprang down the wide stairs, 
almost into my arms. I drew back and, open¬ 
ing the door of a little side room in which we 
hsd had many tender confidences, I motioned 
her to enter. She did not notice my looks, I 
am certain, for she did not grow pale, as she 
ought to have done, bnt seemed ready to twine 
her arms about my neck. 

“Are you glad to see me, Dora?” I asked, 
indifferently, while searching for the packet I 
had brought. “ If so, perhaps you will wish to 
see the present I bring V* 

I unwrapped the stained paper, and showed 
her the letters—her own letters to Clarence— 
then I placed the bloody and severed pictures in 
her hand. She did not shrink, bnt she dropped 
them as if they scorched her. 

She sank into a chair. 

“ It is a present from a dead friend—one who 
loved yon better than yon deserved, Miss Vere. 
Better is it to die than to find wrong and false- 
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hood in those we lore. He is happy to have 
died without the bitter knowledge.” 

She groaned aloud, " O, Clarence, Clarence!" 

“ Hush! take not his name upon lips so stain¬ 
ed with falseness. And now that I hare done 
my painful errand, I bid you good morning.” 
I could use no other word of farewell, and I left 
the house. On my way out, 1 met Fred Vere, 
and, in a fea^ words, told him all. His indigna¬ 
tion at Dora told me that he had no part in her 
duplicity. He wept and stormed by turns; and, 
to this day, he is my faithful and attached friend. 
Dora, I have never looked upon. 

LAW or COMPENSATIONS. 

Human lot is, on the whole, well averaged. 
A man does not possess great gifts of person and 
of mind without drawbacks somewhere. Either 
great duties are imposed upon him, or great 
temptations assail and harass him. Something 
in his life, at some time in his life, takes it upon 
itself to reduce his advantages to the average 
standard. Nature gave Byron clubbed feet, but 
with those feet she gave him a genius whose 
numbers charmed tne world—a genius which 
multitudes of common place or weak men would 
have been glad to purchase at the price of almost 
any humiliating eccentricity of person. But 
they were obliged to content themselves with ex¬ 
cellent feet, and brains of the common kind and 
calibre. Providence had withered the little boy 's 
leg, but the loudest song I have heard from a boy 
in a twelvemonth came from his lips, as he 
limped along alone in the open street. The 
cheerful heart in his bosom was a great compen¬ 
sation for his withered leg; and beyond this, the 
boy had reason for singing over the fact that he 
was forever released from military duty and fire¬ 
men’s duty, and all racing about in tne service 
of other people. There are individual cases of 
misfortune in which it is hard to detect the com¬ 
pensating good, but these we must call the “ ex¬ 
ceptions" which "prove the rule." —Timothy 
Tttcomb's " Lessons in Life” 

LUCIFER* MATCHES. 

The manufacture of these trifling articles is 
now carried on in England to an enormous ex¬ 
tent At one large sawmill in London may fre¬ 
quently be seen But or eight piles of yellow pine, 
each as large as a six-roomed house, and all in¬ 
tended to be cut into lucifer splits. The deals 
ate cut by circular saws, revolving with great 
velocity, into pieces three or four inches long; 
and these pieces, or blocks, are cut into lucifer 
splits by a machine in which there are about fifty 
sharp knives or cutters, fixed in a row. Five 
blocks are cut at once; and the action is so in¬ 
conceivably rapid, that there are one hundred 
and twenty movements of the cutter in a minute, 
and two hundred and fifty splits severed and 
shaped at each cut, so that there are 30,000 cut 
in a minute, or 1,800,000 in an hour. Three of 
these machines, working ten hours a day each, 
would, therefore, produce 54,000,000 per day. 
The lucifers cut and shaped weekly at this one 
establishment, if placed end to end, would reach 
from England to Australia.— Scientific American, 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 

When a blackbird once learns a tune, he 
never forgets it nor any part of it. I once knew 
A bird that could whistle “ Polly Hopkins " with 
wonderful accuracy. His owner sola him, at the 
same time making the purchaser acquainted with 
the bird’s favorite tune. As soon as the gentle¬ 
man got him home, he at once hung up the 
blackbird, went to the piano and struck up " Polly 
Hopkins." The bird’s new master, however, 
introduced parts into the tune that he had never 
heard before; so, -after listening awhile, he be¬ 
gan hissing, fluttering his wings, and otherwise 
signifying nis distaste of the whole performance. 
Much surprised, the gentleman left off playing, 
and then the blackbird opened his throat, and 
favored his new master with his version of " Pol¬ 
ly Hopkins," nor would he ever listen with any 
atience to any other version. This same black- 
ird, after staying in the service of the above- 
mentioned gentleman for two years, was adopted 
by a serious family, where “ Polly Hopkins" 
and all such profanity were sedulously avoided. 
Whenever poor "Joe" (the blackbird's name) 
attempted to strike up the old tune, a cloth was 
thrown over his cage, and he was silenced. 
The family consisted of an old lady and her two 
daughters; and every night, at seven o’clock, 
prayers were read, and the " Evening Hymn '* 
sung; and Joe, who was an obedient bird, and 
anxious to conform to the habits of the house, 
speedily learned the tune, and regularly whistled 
it while the old lady and her daughters sang it. 
This went on for six or seven years, when the 
mother died, and the daughters separated, and 
Joe, now an aged blackbird, fell into new hands ; 
but to his dying day he never gave up the 
"Evening Efymn." Punctually as the clock 
struck seven he tuned up, and went straight 
through it with the gravity of a parish clerk.— 
Bcelons Home Pete. 


SLEEP. 

Observations and scientific experiments con¬ 
stantly confirm the fact that the brain is nourish¬ 
ed, repaired, during sleep. If then, we have not 
sleep enough, the brain is not nourished, and like 
everything else, when deprived of sufficient nour¬ 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the pow¬ 
er of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to akin and bone, or dies a maniac! By all means, 
sleep enough, give all who are under your care 
sleep enough, by requiring them to go to bed at 
some regular hour, and to get up the moment of 
spontaneous waking in the morning. Never wake 
up any one, especially children, from a sound 
sleep, unless there is urgent necessity to do so; 
to prove this, we have only to notice how fretful 
ana unhappy a child is when waked up befoie 
his nap is out. If the brain is nourished during 
sleep, it must have most vigor in the morning, 
hence the morning is the best time for study; 
then the brain has most strength, most activity, 
and works most clearly. It is the midnight lamp 
which floods the world with sickly sentimentalists, 
false morals, rickety theology, and all those bar- 
um scarum dreams of human elevation which 
abrogate Bible teachings .—HaWt Journal of 
Health. 
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[ouenriL.] 

THE HALL OF HIHOBY. 


BT EMMA P. CLARKE. 


Far down in my heart is a vine-clad hall, 

Where beautiful forms are floating, 

All clad in mantles of spotless white, 

Their purity denoting. 

There are strains of music from- harp and guitar, 
Swept gently by dainty fingers, 

So thrilling, soft, and sweetly sad, 

That the cadence longer lingers. 

There are words of tenderness and lore, 

That long ago were spoken; 

Sweet words that breathe of friendship dear, 
From loving hearts now broken. 

There were glittering crowns of gold and pearls 
To be won from the temple of fame ; 

But buried deep in memory’s hall, 

They will ever remain the same. 

’Tjs pleasant to me at the twilight hour, 

When the busy world is sleeping: 

When angels are gliding gently around, 

Their faithful watches keeping— 

To turn back to the scenes from memory's walls, 
Of childhood's gayest hours; 

To unlock the gates of my musing heart, 

And wander through memory's bowers. 


[ouenuL.] 

LOST IN THE WOODS: 

— OR,— 

THE MAD HERMIT. 


BT MRS. O. F. ORRRT. 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while, 

My heart seemed full as It could hold— 

There was room and to spare for the frank, young mouth, 
And the rad, young Ups, and the hairs young gold. 

Eos car Baowauto. 

“ God guard you, my child, yon will hare a 
lonesome and dangerous ride through the roads! 
Old Rachel, the witch, or the mad hermit of Mt 
Katadhin, may cross your path, aad then there 
are the prowling Indians, and the hungry wolf!” 
And Dame Fairfax shuddered, as she spoke. 

“ Fear not/* replied a low, earnest voice, that 
sounded like the murmur of the summer wind 
among the pine boughs, and yet had a vein of 
pathos trembling through its rich music. “ If 
Miles Churchill should die before I could reach 
him, I should never, never forgive myself. Ton 
have taught me to be brave since we lived here 
in the wilderness; you must not make a coward 
of me now !** 


They stood on the rude doors tone of a log 
cabin, which had been built on the very verge of 
a grand, old forest in the heart of the Pine-Tree 
State—Dame Fairfax and her only child. Beau¬ 
tiful, bewildering Barbara Fairfax 1 Fair- 
browed, brown-eyed, scarlet lipped, with a cheek 
which had caught, under our cold skies, the 
bloom burning on tropic roses, and hair the 
color of a ripe hazel nut in the shadow, but with 
dashes and glances of ruddy gold when touched 
by the sunshine—arch and piquant enough to 
provoke a smile from the gravest, with a light 
step, and a laugh like the bubbling of a rock 
spring—she had turned the heads of half the 
woodsmen and formers in the neighborhood. 
Barbara Fairfax had been the gayest of the gay 
at huskings, apple-bees, and quilting frolics; in¬ 
deed, she was just the one to make crooked rows 
and long stitches in the chintz patchwork, wave 
apple peelings round and ronnd her pretty head 
that they might drop into the initial of a lover, 
and be chased through the great bam, to pay the 
forfeit of the red ear she had chanced to find. 
Bqt now her brown eyes looked troubled, a deep 
shadow had settled on the face usually so bright, 
and there was an uneasy tremor about the sweet 
mouth. And why ? The conquest of Barbara's 
heart had been reserved for a stranger, a young 
Boston man, who h*4 come to hunt in the wilds 
of Maine the previous autumn. Miles Churchill 
had been injured in a rencontre with an angry 
moose, but had managed to drag himself to the 
humble cabin of Hugh Fairfax, and found a 
home in the family till he was able to return to 
Boston. To Barbara, Churchill seemed like 
the kuights of whom she had read in history, 
and a few romances—as brave, as chivalrous, as 
handsome, and as fascinating as any of those 
who buckled on their armor and went forth, with 
some “ fair ladye’s '* colors, to mingle in the 
stirring scenes of the crusades. When he who 
had been proof to the charms and wiles of the 
fair ones of Massachusetts, bowed in homage to 
this young girl in her loveliness and purity, when 
at parting he declared his love, and left on her 
finger a ruby ring, which was the seal of their 
betrothal, and talked of the day when he should 
come and claim her, his “wood rose/* his “ wild 
bird/* Barbara Fairfax thought no happier 
maiden trod the earth. He went back to Boston 
to resume his law studies, and she spun and 
wove, and assisted her mother in various ways,, 
the music of some old psalm, or love song rising 
above the hum of the wheel and the steady beat¬ 
ing of the loom. But though she was still the 
life of all the rustic merry-makings, no crusader’s 
lady love ever kept her faith more loyally than 
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she, and occasionally a letter from Churchill told 
her she was not forgotten, and sketched in bril¬ 
liant colors the home they were to share. On 
that summer day, however, the first surges of 
grief had Barged in upon her heart—a woodsman 
had brought her the following note, traced with 
an unsteady hand: 

“ Dearest Barbara :—I Was on my wajr to 

J our cabin, when I was attacked by a wandering 
ndian, and—and—how shall I tell you ?—fatally 
wounded. Dr. Griswold, who attended me when 
I lay ill at your house, chanced to pass, and is 
yet with me. He declares I cannot live till 
morning, and I cannot die without* seeing you 
once more. I am at the hut on Norton’s Clear¬ 
ing. Come, O come! 'Tis the last, last 
prayer of your own Miles." 

i 

Terrible as were the tidings, Barbara did not 
sink down in a deathlike swoon, or burst into a 
passion of tears, but the note, which had been 
written on a fly-leaf of a pocket Bible, dropped 
from her nerveless hands, and she sat at her wheel 
like one turned into stone. For a few moments 
she remained thus, and then* all that was brave 
and heroic in her nature came to her aid, and 
she resolved to fly to her lover. Dame Fairfax, 
fearing to trust her daughter amid the perils of 
the wilderness, endeavored to persuade her to 
wait till her father or his hired men should return 
from their work, but to no purpose. With her 
own hands Barbara saddled and bridled Floss, 
the pony, which was almost the sole luxniy Mr. 
Fairfax had reserved, when, failing in business, 
he buried his chagrin in the wilds of the Pine- 
Tree State, and now stood on the doorstone, clad 
in a long green riding-skirt, a scarlet habit, glit¬ 
tering with bright buttons, and a straw hat, tied 
with broad, red ribbons beneath her chin. For 
an instant she lingered beside her mother, and 
then glided to the pony, and stroking his mottled 
neck, sprang into the saddle. 

44 O, Barbara," cried the dame, 44 I just saw 
old Rachel's scarlet shawl, and I certainly do 
hear a wolf howl!" 

The girl bent her head, and listened, and every 
nerve of her frame thrilled, as that terrible bowl 
broke upon her ears. 

“ Ton hoard it, child," exclaimed the anxious 
mother. 

*' Yes, yes, but I must go; 'tis my duty, my 
solemn duty, and you and I must trust in God! 
Good by!" And with these words she dashed 
away. 

On, on she rode, through long, dim vistas, with 
the summer sunshine mottling the wood paths, 
and the summer wind’s busy murmur in the air, 
np green hills, through valleys where a perpetual 
twilight brooded, and here and there passing the 


trunks of lightning-scathed trees, which, in their 
gray drapery of moss and lichens, looked like 
some grim ghost. At length the dainty feet of 
Floss began to trample the deep bine dracorne 
berries, and the “ arum’s gorgeous seeds," rank 
white asters, in the splendor of their bloom, tall 
golden-rod, and the creeping vines and wax-like 
clusters of the snow-berry. Shy deer gazed a 
the pony and her beautiful rider; tbe rabbit w< nt 
leaping away, and the partridge whirred up from 
the hollow tree where she had been dramming. 
A dusky Indian maid and a plumed and painted 
warrior crossed Barbara’s path, bnt they only 
looked with respectful admiration on the fair- 
browed girl. Rachel, the witch, peered at her 
as she rode by the low hut of the weird woman, 
bat she did not follow, or speak to her, and Bar¬ 
bara’s dread was diminishing when a sound sent 
the blood from her cheek, and almost paralyzed 
her. 

44 God help me!" she muttered, 44 that was a 
wolfs howl! Hist, there it is again, and again ! 
Can it be a pack pf wolves are on my track ?’’ 

Once more she stilled her very pnlses to heark¬ 
en, once more the howl, which rung like a death- 
knell through the wilderness, startled the girl, 
and sent a quiver through the pony’s delicate 
frame. 

44 Comp, come," she cried, caressing the neck 
of Floss, 44 we must make haste, or we Bhall not 
reach onr joprnpy's end by night fall!" 

The pony trembled, her eyes dilated with fear, 
bnt she seemed riveted to the spot. 

44 On, on. Floss 1 Courage, courage, we shall 
soon leave the wolves behind!’’ 

And grasping her whip, she gave the pony a 
sharp cut. Floss bounded off like an arrow; but 
the san set, the twilight deepened into night, and 
still there was no trace of the by-road, that led to 
Norton’s Clearing. Suddenly the truth flashed 
upon Barbara—she had missed the way. Ab¬ 
sorbed in her sad thoughts of her dying lover, 
and the dangers which begirt her, she had strnck 
into the wrong path. 

44 Lost, lost in the woods!" she moaned. 44 O, 
what will become of me ? If it was in tbe day 
time, perhaps I could find my way to the Clear¬ 
ing, but now—now-—” 

Tbe ominous howl of the dreaded wolves 
broke in upon her soliloquy, and she gathered np 
the reins she had dropped, and urged the pony 
forward. Away, away, away they sped, and on, 
on, on came the savage beasts, which had scented 
blood afar off, and started in pursuit of some 
victim. 

“Great heavens!" gasped the girl, as their 
yells grew more and more distinct, 44 ’tis as I 
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feared. The wolves, the wolves are on my 
track1" 

Floss, too, heard the sound, gave a wild leap, 
and dashed through the deepening gloom, her 
arched nostrils distended, her glossy mane 
streaming in the wind, and her coat flecked with 
foam. Meanwhile, nearer, nearer, nearer 6wept 
the pursuers. Barbara could now hear the r 
frightful yells with appalling distinctness, and at 
length their hoarse pant min gled with their fierce 
howls, and she fancied she could feel their hot 
breath. For the first time in a half hour she 
glanced back — O, horrors !—the whole pack 
were within a few paces of her ! Like a horde 
of demons they bounded on, their wild eyes 
burning like live coals, their “red mouths open, 
their white tushes gleaming," thpir tongues pro¬ 
truded as if eager for their prey. 

“ To thee, 0 Father in heaven," ejaculated 
the girl, “ I now commend myselfl" 

She paused an instant, for the light of the ris¬ 
ing moon had shot across a narrow mountain 
stream. A sudden thought flashed through the 
girl's brain—on the opposite bank stood a cot¬ 
tage, its windows ruddy with flreshine—if she 
could but gain it, she could find help and shelter. 
Floss had been trained to leaping gates and 
fences, but jaded as she now was, Barbara feared 
she would not be equal to the task. Still, it was 
her only hope, and she cried : 

“ One bound, one bound, Floss, and we shall 
be safe 1 On, on 1 Do your best, your bravest, 
Floss!" 

As she spoke, she again plied her whip, and 
tKe pony cleared the narrow chasm with a flying 
leap. No sooner had Floss gained the goal, 
than she sunk down trembling like an aspen, and 
Barbara was obliged to dismount. For an in¬ 
stant the wolves had appeared baffled by this 
sadden movement, bat the foremost and fiercest 
plunged into the waters, and the others followed. 
The leader had well-nigh reached the shore, when 
the sharp report of a musket was heard, and his 
wild chase was ended. A succession of shots 
sent the rest of the pack floating down with the 
current—their struggles tossed the water into 
foam, their blood crimsoned it, and their dying 
yells rang through the mid-summer night like the 
wail of foiled demons. 

“ Lady, you are safe; I have shot your pur¬ 
suers," exclaimed a stranger, clad in a gray 
hunting suit, and with a brace of hounds at his 
heels. 

“ Thank God!” murmured the girl, and fell 
senseless to the earth. 

The young man raised her in his arms, and 
bore her from the spot. When she awoke to 


consciousness, she lay in a large and comfortless 
room, with various kinds of weapons, graceful 
antlers and other trophies of the chase hanging 
on the walls, gay clusters of wood-berries, rare 
mosses, and quartz crystals glittering like uncat 
diamonds, helped on a table formed of pine 
boughs. Here and there might be seen a pile of 
lynx, otter, or panther skins, which served as 
cushions, and the girl was reclining on a fur 
couch a monarch might have coveted. 

“ Where am I ?” asked Barbara. 

“ In the hut occupied by the hermit of Moan! 
Katahdin." * 

Barbara gave a sadden start, and her compan¬ 
ion resumed: 

“ Why do you tremble, lady V* 

“ I am scarcely less afraid of him than the 

W0lV68." 

“ And why do you fear him, pray ?" 

“ Because he is insane, and might harm me." 

A peculiar smile curled the stranger's lip, as 
he replied: 

“ 1 assure you his lunacy is quite harmless, 
and when I km in the neighborhood I like to stay 
with him; but knowing the dread he has in¬ 
spired, I have resolved to bear you to a cottage 
at a little distance." 

“ Whose sir V 9 

“John Wilde's. He is a wood-cutter, and his 
wife as pleasant a little body as one would wish 
to see. She will do all in her power to make 
you comfortable. Come 1" 

And he would have lifted her again, but she 
drew back, murmuring: 

“ I will walk on by your side." 

“ I fear the exertion is too much for you.” 

“ No ; O no !" 

But Barbara soon found that she needed sup¬ 
port, and arm-in-arm they moved toward the 
cottage. It was a cheery scene which met Bar¬ 
bara's view as they entered—the kitchen, like 
those usually found in woodmen's cabins, so far 
as size was concerned, but with spotless dimity 
curtains at the windows, the brightest of pewter 
on the shelves, the sand on the floor elaborately 
waved, and other evidences of neatness and 
thrift. Good wife Wilde, a slender, keen-eyed 
woman, advanced to meet the visitors. A signi¬ 
ficant glance was interchanged by her and the 
hunter, and then he said: 

“ This young lady got lost in the woods, and 
was chased by the wolves till I had the good for¬ 
tune to rescue her. I trust you will not refuse 
her a lodging, and such care as only a woman 
can give." 

“ No, she's quite welcome. Ton look pale and 
weary, miss." 
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Tears gashed into Barbara's brown eyes, and 
sinking upon the rude settle, she sobbed like a 
grieved child. Both the banter and her hostess 
tried to soothe her, bat in vain; at the thought 
of Miles Churchill her tears fell thick and fast. 
When the tall, dark, handsome stranger, who 
had rescued her from the wolves, had left the 
room, Good wife Wilde seated herself at the 
girl's side, and said: 

" ’Twas very, very rash for you to set out 
alone ; I don't hardly dare to ride through these 
woods with my husband in broad daylight." 

" I know it may seem rash," replied the girl, 
" but—but—" And a warm blush surged over 
her pallid face, and strong emotion choked her 
utterance. 

“ Ah, I understand," exclaimed the woman, 
with a quick nod, " you have a lover your pa¬ 
rents don't approve, and started on some pretence 
that satisfied your mother, but in reality for a 
stolen meeting with him." 

“ No, no; you are mistaken," said Barbara, 
sadly. “ It was past noon when I received a 
note from—from—one who is dearer to me than 
I can tell. My parents sanctioned our love, and 
he was on his way to our cabin, when he was at¬ 
tacked by it wandering Indian, and left almost 
dead." v 

Again her voice grew faint and hoarse, but she 
continued her story, and ended with a fresh rain 
of tears. 

"Poor fellow,” ejaculated Goodwife Wilde, 
" if he could only have known you had perilled 
your own life to grant his dying request, it 
wouldn't have been so hard to die 1" 

" I—I cannot rest till I hear all abont his last 
hours," gasped Barbara. " To-morrow, at day¬ 
break, I must start once more for Norton's 
Clearing." 

“ Well, if I were in your place, I should feel 
as yon do. But you must not go alone; my 
husband will bear yon company. There, you had 
better have a cup of warm tea, and retire." 

She bustled about, took a dainty cup and 
saucer, cream jng and sugar bowl from the 
dressers, poured out the fragrant Hyson, and car¬ 
ried it to the girl. Barbara drank the tea, but 
declined the other refreshments Goodwife Wilde 
proffered, and followed her hostess into a little 
bedroom, where the same exquisite neatness 
reigned. With a devout thanksgiving for her 
deliverance from the blood-thirsty wolves, and 
an earnest prayer that Churchill's life' might be 
prolonged till she could reach him, Barbara Fair¬ 
fax laid her bead on the white pillows, and drew 
the bine coverlet over her weary frame, and soon 
fell into a gentle slumber. 


The next day, as the east grew roseate with 
the flush of dawn, Barbara stood in the low 
doorway of John Wilde's cottage, her torn riding 
skirt gathered in one hand, and the other, which 
held her whip, nervously beating the morning-. 
glory vines, trained over the cabin walls. The 
sound of horses' feet aroused her from a sad 
reverie, and as she looked abont, she saw Good- 
wife Wilde and the gentleman to whom she owed 
her deliverance. He rode one horse, and was 
leading a second, a beautiful creature, and they 
soon stopped before the maiden. 

" Miss Barbara," he 6aid, for he had learned 
her name from Mn. Wilde, " your host is so 
bnsy that he cannot leave his work, or spare one 
of his men, and I therefore propose myself as a 
substitute. My. Selim is perfectly gentle, and 
besides, you will have Goodwife Wilde on the 
pillion with you.” 

"I—I—am sorry to put you to so much 
trouble," replied the girl; bat Gervayse March- 
mont declared he should be only too happy to 
serve her, and they started. 

I have before allnded to March mont as a dark, 
handsome man, and now his fine, athletic figure 
was set off to advantage by a hunting-suit of 
Lincoln green, and a jaunty hat, with long, gold 
tassels. He rode a powerful black steed, but be 
reined in the impetuous animal to the gentle pace 
of Selim, and paid the most chivalric attentions 
to Barbara. When they reached Norton's Clear¬ 
ing, they paused in front of the only hat in the 
vicinage, and pale as if she had been chiselled 
from marble, Barbara Fairfax glided in. Sha 
inquired of the dame whether Mr. Churchill wer^ 
still living, and to her ntter astonishment learned 
that no such person had been there. 

" What can this mean “?" exclaimed the girl, 
as she emerged from the cabin; “ he is not here 
—he hasn’t been here 1 I—I—don't understand 
it, I am sure, bat if I could see Dr. Griswold, he 
coaid tell me something." 

At that moment Dr. Griswold appeared on the 
forest road, mounted on his old roan, and with 
his voluminous saddle bags. Barbara and Good- 
wife Wilde beckoned to him, and he was soon 
in the midst or*the group. To him the girl re¬ 
lated the circumstances which had brought her 
leagues and leagues through the wilderness to 
meet her dying lover. The physician listened 
in the utmost surprise, for this was the first he 
had beard of the strange affair. It would be 
impossible to depict Barbara's grief and indig¬ 
nation when she became aware that she had been 
made the subject of a cruel hoax. Of coarse the 
question arose, Who could have been the author 
of the note ? Who coaid have been so base as 
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to lore Barbara Fairfax from her home, and not 
only overwhelm her with sorrow, bnt expose her 
to the perils of the forest? At length, after 
pondering the mystery, Dr. Griswold declan d it 
his opinion that some discarded suitor had taken 
this method for gaining his revenge, and with a 
significant glance, the good physician added : 

“ If Barbara will be so charming as to make 
all the young men in the neighborhood fall in 
love with her, she must expect to reap the con¬ 
sequences. Bethink yourself, child. Have none 
of your rejected lovers been known to swear they 
won Id be avenged on you ?” 

The girl colored, and at that moment there 
flashed across her brain, like a gleam of light¬ 
ning, tho thought of Jem Baine’s scarcely sup¬ 
pressed rage when she told him she could not re¬ 
turn his love, and the recollection of his having 
sworn among the wood-cutters, in his swaggering 
way, that he would “pay the proud jilt before he 
was a year older!” She spoke of this to Dr. 
Griswold and her new friends, and they all came 
to the decision that it was his work. 

They lingered awhile discussing Baine’s plot, 
and then the worthy doctor jogged on to visit 
his patients. Goodwife Wilde walked back to 
her cottage, and Gervayse Marchmont accom¬ 
panied Barbara to her forest home. The girl 
was still perplexed and troubled, with regard to 
the mysterious note, but her companion exerted 
himself to the utmost to entertain her, and Bar¬ 
bara could not help acknowledging that, next to 
Churchill, he was the most agreeable man she 
had ever met. He had travelled much, and 
when he had described the splendors of tropic 
bloom, the rank growth of Isthmian forests, the 
clear, cold glacier and the white avalanche, the 
vineyards of France, the dim passes of the Py¬ 
renees, the sacred ibis of Egypt, and the stately 
and solemn flow of the Nile, Barbara began to 
look upon him with interest and wonder. It 
was high noon when they stopped in front of 
Hugh Fairfax*8 dwelling, and saw the dame 
standing, pale and tearful, on the threshold. The 
next instant mother and child were clasped in a 
convulsive embrace. 

“ Thank God, thank God,” sobbed the dame, 
“ I see you once more, my daughter!” Then 
after a brief pause, she added, “ O, Barbara, is 
he dead ? Did he die before you could get to 
him ?” 

“ Mother, mother, how can I tell you all ?” 
cried the girl, trembling in every limb at the 
thought of the trials through which she had 
passed since she left her father's door. 

“ You are too weary, too excited to attempt 
it,” said Marchmont. “ Let me speak for 


you.” And he proceeded to recount what our 
readers know of Barbara's adventures. 

“ Poor girl, poor girl,” moaned the dame, M I 
feared she would be chased by the wolves, but I 
didn't think the note could be a hoax, a cruel 
hoax.” 

“ It was a shameless piece of imposition,” re¬ 
sumed Marchmont, “ and if its author can be 
discovered, Mr. Churchill will probably make 
him suffer for it. I hope and trust he may be 
brought to justice.” 

** Thank you for your good wishes,” rejoined 
Barbara, while her lip quivered, and her eyes 
grew moist. 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed her mother, “ I thank 
you a thousand times for your kindness. If it 
had not been for you, I should have no child to¬ 
day 1” 

“ I did my duty, madam; no more. I do not 
deserve your thanks.” 

He was about to go, when the girl invited him 
to 8top, and take some refreshments; he com¬ 
plied with graceful ease, and when he again rose 
to leave, murmured : 

" I have travelled in almost every habitable 
portion of the globe, and have seen the piquant 
French girl, the dark-eyed, dark-browed daugh¬ 
ters of Spain and Italy, the Circassian women, 
and many of the fairest of our own land; but 
my heart has never been touched till now. I had 
heard much of the beautiful, bewildering Bar¬ 
bara Fairfax, but I can assert with Sheba's queen, 
that the half was not told me. I shall wish to 
know how you are after your journey. If I call 
shall I be welcome ?” 

“ 0, yes,” replied the girl. 

And, bowing over her fair hand, and bidding 
her mother adieu, he fade away, looking in his 
suit of Lincoln green like one of Robin Hood's 
merry foresters. 

The next day Barbara received from an un¬ 
known source the following letter: 

w * 

“ Miss Fairfax :—Jem Baine is not the per¬ 
son who wrote the note which sent you forth 
alone and unattended to meet, as you supposed, 
your dying lover. It can be proved that he had 
been absent more than a fortnight, and is still in 
Bangor, where he was attacked with the small 
pox, and now lies at death's door. Besides, be¬ 
ing an illiterate man, and more accustomed to 
wielding the axe than the pen, he could not have 
produced such a perfect forgery of Miles 
Churchill's handwriting. I assure you, on good 
authority, that Mr. Churchill was the author of 
the note. He is, I regret to say it, utterly heart¬ 
less—he wins love but to make it the play tiling 
of an idle hour, or trample it under his feet, 
when it stands between him and his ambitious 
projects. When rallied in Boston about the 
rustic belle, to whom he had been acting the de- 
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voted, be declares he onlv wooed joa to ptM 
away the time, which would otherwise have hung 
heavily on his hands. A few days ago, being at 
a public house not a thousand miles from here, 
he boasted over a glass of wine that the bewil¬ 
dering Barbara Fairfax had been added to his 
list of conquests. His companions denied it, and 
he laid a wager of fifty dollars, that should he 
send yon a message that he was dying, yon 
would encounter every danger or hardship to 
reach him. The result of his cool but base pur¬ 
pose, you know, so far as you are concerned; 
but you were not aware that he had an emissary 
at Norton’s Clearing, who could testify to the 
success of the scheme. Meanwhile, Churchill is 
at Portland, making love to Madam Trevor, a 
young, rich and beautiful widow. The bridal is 
soon to take place, and the writer of this letter 
sincerely hopes that, however great your disap¬ 
pointment may be. Miles Churchill may not 
know how keen a pang it costs you to give him 
op- A Fbiend.” 

We will not dwell on Barbara’s emotion, as she 
perused the above; grief and rage struggled for 
the mastery, and ere long rage was regnant in 
the young girl’s soul. She tossed his hoarded 
litters, a curl of his chestnut hair, and the ring 
he had given her, into the flames, and when one 
of her father’s wood-cutters brought her a letter, 
post-marked Portland, burned it unopened. In 
this state of mind, she plunged more recklessly 
than ever into the rural festivities; no step was 
so light as hers, no voice so gay, no laugh so fre¬ 
quent. 

The gallant Marchmont often met her in 
her walks, or visited her at the cabin, and noth¬ 
ing could be more gentlemanly than his manner. 
Now and then John Wilde, or his wife, or a 
sturdy lad, brought her presents purporting to 
be from the mad hermit—a necklace of scarlet 
berries, with a cornelian cross pendant, a basket 
of silver filagree crowded with crystals, shining 
bits of spar, seaweed, and shells tinted as richly 
as her own cheek; an illustrated copy of Shak- 
s pea re, and bracelets formed of foreign medal¬ 
lions, and clasped with gold. Such were the 
gifts which thfc recluse offered. Christmas eve 
came, and as Barbara Fairfax stood making her 
toilet for a rustic fete , she heard the trampling 
of horses’ hoofs. She flew to the door, and saw 
Wilde leading a beautiful white palfrey, with 
housiogs of scarlet and gold. He thrust the 
bridle into her hand, and dashed off at a gallop. 
While Barbara was admiring the animal, March¬ 
mont rode up, and asked : 

" Well, how do you like your horse 1" 

“ My,horee ?” echoed the maiden. 

“ Yes ; the mad hermit sends it in place of ! 
poor Floss, and hope^ you will accept it, with his 
compliments." 

“ Ah," responded Barbara, with a blush, " I 


see, now, you are the real giver of all these 
things that have come in his name!" 

“ I do not deny your charge in this case. O, 
Barbara, dearest and fairest, take them as a 
lover’s gift—I adore you 1” 

Eloquently he pressed his suit, and when she 
entered the ballroom she was leaning upon Ger- 
vayee Marchmont’s arm; when they parted, 
solemn betrothal vows had been exchanged, and 
even the wedding day fixed. A fortnight later 
Barbara Fairfhx was in Portland for the purpose 
of purchasing a part of her trousseau, and one 
night an irresistible impulse drew her to the man¬ 
sion which had been pointed out to her as the 
home of the charming widow, destined for 
Chnrchill’s bride. Stealing into a balcony on 
which the drawing-room windows opened, she 
stealthily raised one, and watched and listened. 
A lady soon swept in—tall, graceful, and beauti¬ 
ful as an houri. Dark-browed and dusky- 
haired, with great, black, lustrous eyes, and a 
wealth of ebon hair—how unlike Barbara she 
was! Her robe of purple brocade, her bracelet 
and earrings, set with pearl and jet, the ermine- 
lined drapery about her became her well, and as 
Barbara gazed, she could hardly wonder that 
Churchill had been captivated by this superb 
creature. She was awaiting him with ill-con¬ 
cealed impatience, for her foot beat the rich car¬ 
pet, her eye often wandered to the clock on the 
mantel. At length Churchill was ushered in, 
and she sprang to meet him with eagerness. 

"Is everything arranged ?” she askqf. 

" Yes, yes, the settlement is drawn up.” 

" To-morrow, then, I shall be the happiest 
woman in Maine. Long and faithfully I have 
loved, and now I shall have my reward.’’ 

Barbara Fairfax lingered to hear no more; 
assured of his fickleness, she crept to the inn, 
laid aside her disguise, and the next day was 
journeying back to the wilderness. 

Months rolled by, and various circumstances 
combined to delay her marriage, but her trousseau, 
even to the white satin robe, and bridal pearls, 
was in readiness, and a splendid mansion in the 
tri-mountain city had been furnished by Gervayse 
Marchmont for his young wife’s reception. It 
was on a bright September day that Barbara was 
straying in the forest; the season had beeitaery 
dry, the earth was parched, and the trees lo<\ed 
as if a fire bad run over them. On, on, on wan- 
de»ed the girl, till clonds of smoke, rolling np 
from the forest, startled her from her dreamy 
mood. Then she beard a crackling among the 
underbrush, the roar and hiss of flames, and saw 
lurid tongues of fire darting through the crisp 
shrubbery. 
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" Good Heavens V* she cried, u the woods are 
on fire! There is a high wind, and the flames 
will sweep everything before them. O, if I 
could but find my way back to the cabin F' And 
she turned to retrace her steps. 

For a half hour the girl pressed onward with 
the speed of wings, and more fierce, more terrible 
than the hungry wolves, seemed the flames that 
swept on in pursuit. Wherever her glance 
roved, she saw either billows of smoke, scorched 
and blackened trees, or red fires burning, burn¬ 
ing, burning, as if to light the orgies of pande¬ 
monium. Terrified beasts shrieked and howled 
• with rage and fear, birds soared from their wild- 
wood nests, and serpents slid hissing from the 
path of the devouring element. Barbara at 
length came in sight of her home; there it stood, 
quiet and peaceful amid the roar of the flames. 
The ground in the rear was not yet on fire, but it 
raged along the brink of the narrow trench 
which somebody had been digging in front. 
Barbara paused irresolute ; but the hot breath of 
the flames was on her cheek, and had singed her 
bright hair, and she sprang forward. 

“ Saved, saved, Barbara 1'* And Miles 
Churchill clasped her in his arms, and cleared 
the trench at a bound. 

Thanks to the trenches which had been dug 
by the woodmen, the building of back fires, and 
the wind's sudden change, the flames were 
stayed, and Hugh Fairfax's house spared. That 
night John Wilde, whose conscience had been 
amusedly the ruin the fire had wrought, came 
to Barbara, and told her that Gervayse March- 
mont had been burned to death in the forest, and 
that he was now going to reveal the particulars 
of a base plot. Marchmont, the mad hermit, 
and Wilde had been pirates on the high seas, 
and being suspected in New York, had fled to 
Maine, one professing to be insane, and living a 
secluded life, another laboring as a wood-cutter, 
and the third dividing his time between his two 
accomplices. Falling in love with Barbara, at 
first sight, Marchmont had finally plotted to lure 
her into the forest, knowing that amid the dan¬ 
gers of the wilderness, he should have a chance 
to act a chivalrous part. The note purporting to 
be from her lover, was concocted by him, a letter 
post-marked Boston, having been intercepted to 
assist in the forgery; he had also written the 
anonymous missive which charged Churchill 
with dishonorable conduct. When, after implor¬ 
ing her pardon, Wilde left Barbara, she hurried 
to Churchill, who had been endeavoring to restore 
her confidence in him, and cried : 

44 O, Miles, I have been deceived ! Forgive 
me ! I believe now the charming widow was a ! 


client, and not a lady-love, and that the joy I 
witnessed was at the prospect of a union with 
one she had loved before her first marriage with 
a retired sea captain. I was blind, weak, 
foolish 1" 

Miles Churchill folded Barbara to his heart, 
long explanations ensued, and when the moon 
rose, her light fell on two happy lovers. The 
next day a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
the two remaining pirates, but they had escaped, 
and were never again seen in the Pine-Tree 
State. 

Soon after the terrible fire, Miles Churchill led 
his young bride to the altar of a rural church 
near; and when children and children's children 
gathered about them, and asked for some tale of 
the by-gone, Barbara would tell, far more elo¬ 
quently than I have, how she was lost in the' 
woods at the base of Mount Katahdin. 


BOG AND LOGIC. 

A fat old gentleman was bitten in the calf of 
his leg by a dog. He at once rushed to the of¬ 
fice of a justice of the peace, and preferred a com¬ 
plaint against a joker m the neighborhood, whom 
he supposed to be the owner of the offending cur. 
The following was the defence offered on trial by 
the wag: 

“ 1. By testimony in favor of the general good 
character of my dog, I shall prove that nothing 
could make him so forgetful of nis canine dignity 
as to bite a calf. 

“ 2. He is blind, and cannot see to bite. 

“ 3. Even if he could see to bite, it would be 
utterly impossible for him to go out of his way 
to do so, on account of his severe lameness. 

41 4. Granting his eyes and legs to be good, be 
has no teeth. 

**5. My dog died six weeks ago. 

u 6. I never had a dog !"— N. Y. Adas. 


HOT AIR FURNACES. 

During a few past weeks, several fires have 
originated in New York from imperfectly con¬ 
structed hot air furnaces. The attention of Fire 
Marshal Baker having been directed to fires thus 
caused, and applications having been made for 
information, he has furnished the following sug¬ 
gestions : “ It does not follow, as erroneously 
supposed, that after a furnace has been used for 
several years, it cannot fire a boose. Two fires 
of recent date originated from furnaces in use for 
over ten years. Some people believe that the 
furnace, after long and successful use, has proved 
its safety beyond question. This is not so. In 
most cases scorching or charring of the wood 
around furnaces is distinguishable for several 
hours, and often for a day or two previous to ig¬ 
nition. The moment this smell of scorching is 
discovered, the fire should be extinguished, and 
a thorough examination made." 


I As art sank at Rome, comforts increased. 
. Witness the baths of Caraoalla and Diocletian. 
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[01XMNAL.] 

THE LOVX8 OF THE POETS.* 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRAWKLLN PITTS. 


They have thralled and enchained us with sweet- 
flowing numbers, 

These children of rapture, these spirits of song, 
Till we fancy their harp-strains are mourning the 
slumbers 

Wherewith death has bound them, to do us a 
wrong. 

Yet withered their laurels, forgotten their glory, 
Unstrung every lyre, and discordant their tone, 
If love cannot fondly re-echo the story, 

And one kindred spirit be wholly thlir own! 

Life, labor and death—and their memory lingers, 
As lingers the light of a slow-dying day, 

While the chords of their hearts, as with magical 
fingers, 

Are tunefully swept in the passions* wild play. 
But useless the harp, if the key-note be broken; 

Unlovely the hermit-heart sighing alone; 

And naught were their lives, if they bore not the 
token 

Of love for the hearts which were wholly their 
own! 

O, brilliant the glories which round them still dus¬ 
ter, 

And pierce through the ages* invidious glooms, 
And sweetly forever that heavenly lustre 
Shall linger and play round each desolate tomb; 
But sweeter, and better, and living immortal, 
Unscathed when the world is in ruin o*erthrown. 
And living anew past the grave’s gloomy portal. 
The beautifol love that was wholly their own! 

* Suggested br Mrs. Jameson's work, thus entitled, 
and respectfully Inscribed to the lady loaning It. 
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THE HALL OF BITTE IK-SWEET. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE. 

BY W. C. HURD. 

That Christmas morning—the last that greet¬ 
ed onr eyes—was as bright and beautiful as 
might have been the one in which the morning 
stars sang together. Alight snow had fallen the 
day before, and now lay, pure and crisp, with 
bright, transparent edges that shone in the sun’s 
light like diamonds. It had been a pleasant 
autumn, calm and windless, and therefore the 
•till green leaves hung here and there moist and 
tmfaded, with their thin veil of snowflakes, giving 
a more delicate beauty than their summer splen¬ 
dor had worn. Under the trees the brown* tas¬ 


sels of the larch bad fallen, and now lay like a 
rich, soft carpet of brown, to which the snow had 
just added a tender frosting. 

In the town a path had been already worn by 
the footsteps of little children, anxiously looking 
for the coming of those who were to dispense the 
gifts of the venerable Santa Claus. From every 
cottage home, and each higher and more ambi¬ 
tious dwelling, curled the blue smoke that told 
of Christmas fires already kindled. But from 
one, an old house, which had once been the 
architectural pride of the village, the smoke was 
faint and weak. Once the house had boasted an 
ornamented front and roof; but this was of the 
past. Other Christmases had shone upon its 
Ihfightness; but that was in the long-ago. And 
how decay and desolation were rife everywhere. 
The mould was upon the walls, the worms had 
eaten the floors, and the windows were dropping 
from their casings. 

So with the inmates. There were but two— 
an old grayheaded man and woman. They had 
been happy in their day—not rich in this world’s 
goods, but comfortable. Time was when Rich¬ 
ard Waldron and his wife were among the first 
in the village. Time was when two curly heads 
wero lying upon their bosoms—fair, lovely chil¬ 
dren as the one yon hold to your heart, young 
mother! They did not die. God had not taken 
the fair heads to heaven; but as years passed on, 
they were lost to their parents far more effectually 
than if they were lying in the gray old burying- 
place. 

Stephen Waldron the boy grew up, the pride 
of bis father, the joy of his mother—a bright, ac¬ 
tive, handsome lad, with talents above the aver¬ 
age, and advantages of person beyond the boasted 
claims of the young cavaliers of old, whose gold¬ 
en locks and piercing eyes formed the staple of 
the poets’ verses of their time. 

Melanie Waldron the daughter was the coun¬ 
terpart of her brother in beauty, but softened to 
the extremest delicacy. The shelter of her home 
was very dear to her, her parents and brother 
sufficing to her for all society. Indeed she had 
no experience in world knowledge, as may be 
inferred; so that when Herbert Austin came 
from the far-off city to rusticate in the little vil¬ 
lage, it was not wonderful that at first she turned 
bashfully away, nor that afterwards she ignorant¬ 
ly put her trust and faith in him, believing him 
to be an angel of light. 

Herbert Austin was, alas ! no angel, or, if he 
was one, it was as fallen and eyil. The innocent 
soul of Stephen Waldron was the first which he 
essayed to corrupt. He taught him step by step 
to drink, to become a gamester, and gradually to 
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commit every fashionable excess in which he had 
himself become so great an adept 

Richard Waldron and his wife looked on with 
a troubled fear; bat soon all anxiety for Stephen 
gave way before that of terror for Melanie. That 
the child was learning to love the dissipated col¬ 
legian, was no longer matter for conjecture. 
The strangely-excited manner of her who had 
been so quiet and gentle, the glittering eyes that 
greeted his approach, all betrayed that she, too, 
had been won by the fascinations of the destroyer. 

The savings of Richard Waldron had been de¬ 
posited for many years in a bank. They were 
intended as a resource for old age; or if he and 
his wife should not need them, to be left as a 
legacy to their children. This, too, was known 
to the deceiver, and Stephen Waldron, in accord¬ 
ance with his suggestions, was induced to forge 
a check for nearly the whole amount upon Aus¬ 
tin's assurance of replacing it. 

One crime leads to another, and the step was 
short to a forgery committed upon an old and 
respected citizen, a friend of Waldron; and in 
this he was detected and arrested. Through the 
canning of Austin he found means to escape, 
and at the dead of night he appeared before his 
parents to take a last farewell. Stern as Bratus, 
the heart-broken old man, in his devotion to jus¬ 
tice, gave him up afresh to the authorities, and 
his sentence was ton yean in prison—lengthened 
to that term by his attempt to evade the law. 

In denouncing the vile man who had corrupted 
his son, the words of Richard Waldron amounted 
to curses. Hearing them, Melanie fainted, and 
the suspicions of the father were roused anew. 
That night the poor old man and woman were 
left desolate. Melanie Waldron and her lover 
were far from her native home. 

A son in prison, a daughter absent, perhaps 
disgraced, age and poverty approaching—nay, 
already, at hand—what wonder, as year went on 
after year, that the old couple settled down into 
complete and voluntary seclusion from the world ? 
What wonder that the pleasant house and its 
once cheerful surroundings became neglected and 
desolated, and that a shadow, dark and gloomy, 
rested upon it ? 

It was a few days before Christmas, ton years 
ago, that Richard Waldron lost his children. 
Daring that time the two old people had often 
dreamed of the past, and brought np the happy 
images of childhood that bad once brightened 
their home. Bat Utterly no word had been 
spoken between them to remind them of by-past 
time. It was as if each heart had said to itself: 

“ I may not muss—I must not dream; 

Too beautiful these rbtens seem 


For earth and mortal man—for when 
Can by-past time come bark again?” 

So gradually it became as if those visions had 
never been. Inwardly, however, the conviction 
of each was that they should never behold them 
—that Stephen's pride would never permit him 
to re-visit a place so fraught with memories of 
his disgrace, and that Melanie, believing that she 
had forfeited their affection, would die sooner 
than return. 

In view of these things, we may believe that 
the morning of Christmas Day, 1860, brought no 
comfort to the desolate old people in the decayed 
house. Yet God can in his own good time lift 
np the h^uls that hang down. Lift up your 
heads, then, ye who have been so long hopeless! 
The good God liveth for you as for others, and 
He wills not any shall despair who will turn to 
Him. Nearer, nearer come the footsteps of those 
who will bring a ray of comfort to your hearts— 
and, first of all, even as the overpowering joy of 
the first Christmas was brought to the world by 
a little child, so shall it be brought to you. 

Sadly indeed sat the two old people by their 
scanty fire on that morning. Upon the table be¬ 
fore them was spread the poor fare which was 
all they could now afford. A look, interchanged 
now and then, told each of what the other was 
mournfully thinking—and sometimes a tear 
would fall upon the food now literally salted with 
tears. 

“ Did you hear a knock, Martha V* asked the 
old man,whose sense of hearing was growing dull. 

His wife, whom he always addressed by her 
Christian name, had already risen, obeying her 
quicker sense, and a little child warmly clad in 
furs came up to the door she had opened, and 
pressed in beside her to the room. The child 
had a face almost too grave and earnest for one 
so young ; yet there was also a something in it 
inexpressibly sweet and tender. There was won¬ 
der, and even awe, in the countenances that look¬ 
ed upon her. The sweet face was partially 
shaded by golden locks such as their Melanie 
had worn when a child; and to their newly- 
awakened perceptions, the tide of Time seemed 
rolling back, and giving them their own beloved 
girl, as she stood before them twenty Christmases 
ago. The child’s first words dispelled that im¬ 
pression, but brought another. 

" Grandfather, grandmother, will you love me ? 
I am little Martha—your own name, grand- 
mama !” 

The grandmother looked at her husband, as if 
to ask what she should say or do; but even as 
she looked, one withered hand found its way 
round the little girl’s slender waist. 
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“ Whose child are yon ?” asked she, her lips 
quivering with emotion. 

“ I am my dear mother's child/’ 

The old lady oould ask no more, bnt her hus¬ 
band took up the catechising. 

11 Who is yonr mother, dear?” 

41 Mrs. Austin. My papa is dead, and my 
mother sent me here.” 

“ And where is she ?” asked he, pressing the 
child to his breast 

All this time a pale face, shaded by the deepest 
widow’s weeds, was looking in at the dim and 
cracked window; and when the child received its 
first caress from the old people, it disappeared. 
A step was at the door, and then they knew no 
more. It was like those bright and mocking vis¬ 
ions that had so long baffled them. Would it 
disappear like them ? 

“ Father, mother, I am your own Melanie!— 
guilty of but one crime, that of forsaking you.” 

44 Our child was lost,” murmured the old man, 
absently. “ She died ten years ago. Tour fhce 
is not like hers, bright and rosy.” 

" But it is hers,” she answered, impatiently. 
“ O my God, they have forgotten me! Father, 
dear father, look at my arm—surely you know 
this.” And she turned back her sleeve, and 
showed a bright crimson stain around her wrist. 

The old man took up the hand eagerly, and 
imprinted a kiss there, as he had often done in 
her childish days. Gradually they both came to 
the full sense of what had happened, and then a 
flood of tears came to their relief. 

Melanie Austin was indeed innocent of all but 
of desertion of her parents. Her husband, re¬ 
pentant of the part he had acted, bnt ashamed to 
make reparation, had first induced her to go 
away with him under pretence of seeing her 
brother at the prison, and then taking her to a 
distant town. Here they were married, and for 
a while be quieted her scruples by promising 
that she should soon go back to her parents. It 
was not long before she discovered that he in¬ 
tended no such return. From one place to an¬ 
other they removed, until Austin’s health made 
it impossible to go further. She wrote frequent¬ 
ly to her parents, but it was probable that he al¬ 
lowed none of her letters to reach them. 

He kept up a correspondence with hU father, 
and when the latter died, three years before, be 
became the sole heir to a large property. Often 
Melanie wept at the thought that her father and 
mother were in poverty, while she was living in 
affluence; but he would not allow her to visit 
them or to send them anything. He had never 
forgiven Mr. Waldron’s conviction of his unwor¬ 
thiness. It was but too just. | 


He had died three weeks before. Melanie had 
heard by accident that a beautiful estate near her 
father’s old house was for sale, and she sent an 
agent secretly to purchase it. No one dreamed 
that the “ Mrs. Austin, a rich widow,” was Me¬ 
lanie Waldron; and she effected her purchase 
without a question or remark, fitted up her house 
without making her appearance in the village, 
and on Christmas morning she sent her little 
daughter to pave the way for her reception at 
home. An hour afterward the old couple alight¬ 
ed at her door, and were ushered into a luxuri¬ 
ous suite of rooms which they were told were to 
be their own. A gentleman with gray hair and 
beard was standing at a distant window. At 
their approach he came forward. 

“ Father, mother!”—“ Stephen 1” was all that 
was uttered for many minutes. They knew him 
instantly, altered as he was. 

He had left the prison a few days before, when 
he accidentally met his sister as he was return¬ 
ing, penitent and changed in heart and mind and 
body as he was. She begged him to wait until 
they could take their parents to a home, and he 
consented to her wishes. 

Thus had they met. There was no question 
of avoiding their old home. They had erred, 
and had come home to repair the wrong they 
had done, as far as possible. The years of grief 
which the old father and mother had endured 
could not be recalled. The memory of that was 
the bitterest punishment to their children. It 
wquld not lessen that punishment, if they should 
go fur away where it was not known ; so they 
had decided to come home. If any of their for¬ 
mer friends could not accept their penitence, they 
must neglect them, if they chose. Good and 
Christian people wonld not cast them off. 

And so the year has passed, and peace and 
tranquillity reign in that home. Stephen Wal¬ 
dron is loved and trusted; and there is not a man 
or woman in the village who would reproach the 
meek and gentle being with the fault of his youth¬ 
ful days. And for Melanie, the blessings of the 
poor, and sick, and aged, are breathed nightly for 
her who comes into their dwellings as a minister¬ 
ing saint, and returns to her own “ Hall of Bit¬ 
ter-Sweet,” to cheer and comfort her own beloved 
ones there. 


Prating Soldiers —Gen. Havelock was a 
man of prayer. He alwavs had with his camp 
equipage a large tent for his soldiers in which he 
read the Bible to them and exhorted them. He 
always arose on marches two hours before his 
men to pray. The repntation of being a good 
man is synonymous with that of a brave one, for 
a sincere trust in God strengthens the arm and 
dears the judgment. 
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FALCONBY. 

Falconry or Hawking as it if sometimes term 
ed, was before the invention of gunpowder and 
the introduction of guns, the favorite sport 
of Great Britain, and according to some travel¬ 
lers, still flourishes in the East. We lately read 
a spirited Falcon adventure in a work by Mr. F. 
W. Atkinson, published in London, entitled— 
*' Oriental and Western Siberia.” The author it 
appears was invited by the 8ultan of Turkey to 
join his party on a falconry expedition; and ac¬ 
cordingly he rode one of the sultan’s best steeds; 
but for fear of damaging so spirited a picture— 
we prefer giving Mr. Atkinson’s own words: 
“ The sultan and his two sons rode beautiful ani¬ 
mals. The eldest boy carried the falcon, which 
was to fl v at the feathered game. A well-mount¬ 
ed kiighis held the bearcoots, chained to perch, 
which was secured into a socket on his saddle, 
The eagle had shackles and a hood, and was per¬ 
fectly quiet; he was under the charge of two men. 
Near the sultan were his three hunters, or guards, 
with their rifles; and around us were a band of 
about twenty kirghis, in their bright-colored ka- 
lats; and more than half the number were armed 
with battle-axes. Taking us all together, we 
were a wild looking group, whom most people 
would rather behold at a distance than come in 
contact with. We began our march, going near¬ 
ly doe east; the sultan’s three hunteraleading the 
van, followed by his highness and myself, his two 
sons and the eagle bearers immediately behind 
us, were two of my men in close attendance. A 
ride of two hours brought us to the bank of a 
stagnant river, fringed with reeds and bushes, 
where the sultan expected we should find game. 
We had not ridden far, when we discovered traces 
of the wild boar; large plots having been recent¬ 
ly plooghed up. This gave us hopes of sport. 
Our rifles were unslung, and we spread out our 
party to beat the ground. 

“ We had not gone far when several large deer 
rushed past a jutting point of reeds, and bounded 
over the plain, about three hundred yards from 
us. In an instant the bearcoote was unhooded, 
and bis shackles removed, when he sprung from 
his perch, and soared up into the air. I watched 
him ascend as he wheeled round, and was under 
the impression that he had not seen the animals; 
but in this I was mistaken. He had now risen to 
a considerable height, and seemed to poise him¬ 
self for about a minute. After this he gave two 
or three flaps with his wings, and swooped off in 
a straight line towards his prey. I could not per¬ 
ceive that his wings moved, but he went at a 
fearful speed. There was a shout, and away 
went his keepers at full gallop, followed by many 
others. I gave my horse his head, and a touch 
ef the whip; in a few minutes he carried me to 
the front, and I was riding neck-and-neck with 
one of the keepers. When we were about two 
hundred yards off, the bearcoote struck his prey. 
The deer gave a bound forward, and fell. The 
bearcoote had struck one talon into his neck, the 
other into his back, and with his beak was tear¬ 
ing out the animal’s liver. The kirghis sprung 
from his horse, slipped the hood over the eagle’s 
head, and the shackles upon his legs, and remov¬ 
ed him from his prey without difficulty. The 
keeper mounted his horse, his assistant placed 
the bearcoote on his perch, and he was ready for 


another flight. No dogs are taken out when 
hunting with the eagle; they would be destroyed 
to a certainty; indeed the kirghis assert that he 
will attack and kill the wolf. Foxes are hunted 
in this way, and many are killed; the wild goat 
and the lesser kinds of deer are also taken in 
considerable numbers. We had not gone far, 
before a herd of small antelopes were seen feeding 
on the plain. Again the bird soared up in cir¬ 
cles as before—this time I thought to a greater 
elevation; and again he made a fatal swoop at 
his intended victim, and the animal was dead be¬ 
fore we reached him. The bearcoote is unerring 
in his flight; unless the animal can escape into 
holes in the rocks, as the fox does sometimes, 
death is his certain doom .”—Spirit of the Times . 


THE 8TAR8. 

It has long been concluded among astrono¬ 
mers that the stars, though they only appear to 
our eyes as brilliant points, are all to be consid¬ 
ered as suns, representing solar systems, each 
bearing a general resemblance to our own. The 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent magnitude 
which we may safely presume to be in proportion 
to their actual sice and the distance at which they 
are placed from us. Attempts have been made 
to ascertain the distance or some of the stars by 
calculations founded on a parallax, it being un¬ 
derstood that if a parallax of so much as one 
second, or the 3600tn part of a degree, could be 
ascertained in any one instance, the distance 
might be assumed in that instance as not less 
than 19,200,000 millions of miles! In the case 
of the most brilliant star, Sirius, even this most 
minute parallax could not be found ; from which, 
of course, it was to be inferred that the distance 
of that star was something beyond the vast dis¬ 
tance that has been stated. In some others on 
which the experiment has been tried, no sensible 
parallax could be obtained, from which the same 
inference was to be made in their case. But a 
sensible parallax of about one second has been 
ascertained in the case of the double star a, a, of 
the constellation of the Centaur, and one of the 
third of that amount for the double star 61 Cygni, 
which gave reason to presume that the distance 
of the former might be about 20,000,000 millions 
of miles, and the latter of much greater amount. 
If we suppose that similar intervals exist between 
all the stars, we shall readily see that the space 
occupied by even the comparatively small num¬ 
ber visible to the naked eye must be vast beyond 
all powers of conception. The number visible 
to the naked eye is about three thousand; but the 
number is ever increased in proportion to the in¬ 
creased power of the telescope. In one place, 
where they are more thickly sown than elsewhere. 
Sir William Herschel reckoned that fifty thousand 
passed over a field of view two degrees in breadth 
in a single hour. The sky has been “ gauged ” 
in all directions by the telescope, so as to ascertain 
the conditions of different parts with respect to 
the frequency of the stars. The result has been a 
conviction that, as the planets are parts of solar 
systems, so are solar systems parts of what may 
be called astral systems.— Vestiges of Creation, 


Skeptics have cut but a small figure in the 
world. The great doers in history have been men 
of faith. 
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THE PIRATE’S DEATH. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Within the dark and tangled grass 
The dreaded pirate lay; 

Hi* ship had sunk beneath the wares 
Within an orient bay. 

His heart, late full of haughtiness, 

Was crushed unto the ground; 

He sighed and looked—a desert waste 
Was spread for miles around; 

'Whilst here and there, in clustering spots, 
The tropic’s verdure sprang; 

But hark! what dreadful cry is that 
Which through the palm-tree rang? 

It is the cry for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear; 

It is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his Mineral bier. 

He starts, he shudders and turns pale, 

“ 0 God!” he cried, “ the sea! 

Place me upon my good ship’s deck, 

To roam the ocean free!” 

But heaven then was made of brass, 

And arched with hidden'stone; 

And there upon the tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 


[oaioiKAL.J 

1AMAEET ROCIFftRD’S COMPENSATION. 


BY CARL WOLFFB. 


Ik this strange world of unequal compensa¬ 
tions, we often find that the doctrine of “ who 
wills it, can be great ” is a self-evident falsehood. 
There are brave souls who have plenty of stamina, 
plenty of iobora and inly nourished—ay, and 
outcoming strength; but alas I it 1 b exhausted 
in bearing , endwring. The young hero who 
marches to the battle-field, strong in valor and 
noble in purpose to meet the foe, may yet he 
shot down in the conflict; and it is even so with 
those who go forth'to win the harder and sterner 
battle of life. Wounds, from which we never 
recover—cruel, deep, ever-gaping wounds—are 
ours; sometimes visible to the world—sometimes 
bidden, as the dove hides her own heart-wound 
beneath the closely pressed wing. 

A great soul and a pure heart were Margaret 
Rochford’s. No one who looked at her could 
doubt it A dear, pale face, framed in a wealth 


of dark hair put away smoothly from the low, 
wide brow—a trace of half sad—half joyous feel¬ 
ing in the large, lustrous eyes—a smile break¬ 
ing over the full red Ups—a figure taU even to 
nobleness, yet graceful in every band of its wil¬ 
lowy lightness—fancy these, and you have the 
picture of Margaret Rochford. 

The eldest of three sisters, Margaret early 
wore something almost matronly in her expres¬ 
sion. The others were two shy, shrinking girls, 
unequal to the conflict of sterner spirits; and the 
eldest sister was, of course, the prop on whieh 
they leaned. Sweet Mary and Anna Rochford— 
born painter and poet! the germs of purest art- 
worship lay in ye both, but chilled and driven 
back to its inner world by inappreciation. Per¬ 
haps, nay, we know that it was well that ye were 
so early called home. 

Short time had these two, to endure the grind¬ 
ing poverty, the bitterness, the disappointed 
hopes, the cold, gloomy realities of sorrow that 
came, one by one, upon the family of the Roch- 
fords. The sisters pined and faded; and, when 
the autumnal leaves were taken up by the winds, 
they lay in brighter colors on the two low graves 
than had ever been scattered upon their living 
hours. 

Mr. Rochford had been a man of wealth. He 
was a man of enterprise, too. Out of that very 
enterprise came his death wound, although he 
bore on for years, without the power to draw 
thence the arrow. He had speculated largely, 
made an immense fortune; larger, perhaps, than 
a man can make honestly; nod then, by the 
gross dishonesty of a partner, the whole was 
wrested from his grasp. What made the retri¬ 
bution more bitter was, that the partner was one 
whom he had raised from insignificance and 
poverty—trusted him as he would a brother— 
formed for him high connexions—and all to be 
requited with the meanest, the basest ingratitude. 

Poor Rochford stumbled by the wayside one 
day—it was on a bright Sabbath morning, when 
his wife had begged him with tears not to forsake 
the house of God in his misfortunes—and when 
he stumbled in his weakness brought on by dis¬ 
tress of mind, the author of his misery was driv¬ 
ing a magnificent equipage close to the spot 
where he fell. 

He was raised by some persons who marked 
the supercilious smile of the successful swindler; 
and the same persons afterwards heard him boast 
that he had twice i4*et old Rochford; once 
literally and once allegorically. His victim did 
not die of those heartless words, bat he did of 
the ingratitude whieh prompted them. He was 
carried back to his house and laid on his bed; 
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and, for two yean, hie wife tended that feeble 
frame in which dwelt so broken a spirit, and 
Margaret coined her young strength into dollars, 
in a common district school, coming home to her 
dinner of cold brown bread withoat batter, and 
her coffee without milk or sugar, to sare the 
better food for the poor fether. When at the end 
of the two yean, Mr. Rochfbrd slept beside the 
young daughten who had gone before him to the 
gray old churchyard, the two worn and weary 
women, pale and haggard with toil and priva- 
tions, seemed quite likely to share his riEEng- 
place in a short time. 

But the widow did not die—and Margaret, 
re-invigorated by the stimulus of food of a better 
quality than she had allowed henelf, became 
stronger. True,* it was a sad redaction to her 
that 6he had now no protector—no one to stand 
between her and the cold world; but Margaret 
had a large portion of heavenly trust, and she 
determined to be very brave. 

False friends and feebleminded friends shun¬ 
ned the poor and mesa apartments in which the 
desolate women lived—apartments by no means 
equalling those formerly devoted to their ser¬ 
vants ; but they passed this over quite serenely. 
They had rung this metal and found that it 
would not stand the test of affliction's fire. Such 
worthless dross could not be lamented for its 
loss, and they put it aside, forgetting that they 
had ever named it as gold among their treasures. 

After her father's death, Margaret had time 
to reflect that she ought to turn some of her 
higher acquirements to account, and she earnest¬ 
ly set to work to obtain some pupils in music 
and dancing. She was surprised to find her 
efforts discouraged; as she had had expensive 
and thorough training. She had some slight 
glimmering of the truth, when she found that the 
same people employed very inefficient teachers 
at very low prices. The real troth lay as much 
perhaps in the fact that, as the former acquaint¬ 
ances of the family did not now wish to recog¬ 
nize her, they felt rather cheap to employ her 
services. They needed not to have cared. Mar¬ 
garet's iemper was too for np in the serene 
heights, to cast a thought upon the depths where 
they grovelled. She threw no backward glance 
of regret upon the time when her dead fether had 
lived, in the full assurance that whatever might 
come to him, he had hosts of friends who would 
stand in the gap, with outstretched hands and 
hearts all brimming over with generous, brother¬ 
ly kindness. He found oat the staff of which 
these hearts were made, even before his false 
partner's carriage-wheels were crashing the 
ground too near his feeble form. 


So Margaret, unwilling to tax her mother by 
removing to another town where she might have 
found more lucrative employment, returned to 
her old school and gave her whole heart to the 
performance of her duty. Many a high-minded 
and strong-purposed woman remembers that 
she owes what is most valuable in her character, 
to the pale, gentle, but resolute teacher, who had 
such power over her, for the right and the good. 

In the midst of her usefulness, Mrs. R^chford 
was taken ill. Unwilling to trust her mother 
with a hireling, Margaret found a substitute for 
her school for a week or two. As the disease, 
however, assumed a chronic form, and many 
expenses attended it, she found that she must 
resume her employment in order to meet them. 
Every hoar was now hardened with anxiety lest 
she would not be tenderly cared for, as a patient 
should be. They who saw the teacher's hurry¬ 
ing tread as she went to and came from her 
daily task, were struck by the expression of the 
eyes that seemed to have no outward look, but to 
be turned backward to the restless brain within. 

And after months and months of this looking, 
hoping and watching, there came a time when 
another freshly sodden grave in the old church¬ 
yard told that Margaret Rochford was alone. 
Alone! that would be a word of sad and dark 
meaning indeed, if there were no God upon 
whose altar stairs the soul might grope its way 
np to light—no Elder Brother to whose hand it 
might reach. 


To such a life as Margaret now led, there was 
but one consolation; and that was the thought 
that she was doing good to the young creatures 
in her care. She aspired to do more. Gladly 
would bhe have found some larger, wider sphere. 
Soon she found herself longing for an opportu¬ 
nity to try her talents in another direction. She 
wrote books—books out of her own heart, with 
that subtle element of power that grows out of a 
person's own experience. 

But she was nameless, unfriended, and the 
effort came back upon her heart with a vain 
feeling of mingled pride and disappointment, as 
bitter as it was unavailing. Ah, if they could 
have been written in her palmy days; have been 
heralded as the productions of Mr. Rochford's 
daughter! Not that she could have written 
them then; for sorrow and grief are the best 
brain-sharpeners, and that seed grows best which 
is moistened by the rain of tears. 

Margaret, in one of her weary journeys to 
school, upon a wet, icy day, received a fall. 
It disabled her from walking; and now she was 
obliged to receive pupils in privets instruction 
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at her own apartments. 8he deplored the want 
of exercise, bat the change, in other respects, 
was pleasant She was now mistress of her own 
time; and could receive qome who were anxious 
to attend only to one study. 8he became hap¬ 
pier, because she was not obliged to face the 
bustling world in the street. Yet when the girls 
were gone, and the early winter dusk fell down 
upon the earth, and Margaret felt that she was 
deserted by all earthly beings—when father, 
mother and sisters passed in review before her 
mind, but all unseen to her mortal eyes—there 
was a terrible void in her heart. They only, who 
have felt this, can truly understand it. 

Where now was the compensation for her 
yean of labor, of sacrifice, of change, decay and 
loss 1 Margaret's beauty had faded, her once 
brilliant eyes had grown dim with many tears; 
the hair that once was as a crown to her lovb- 
liness, was now as if two snow hands had press¬ 
ed its shining masses, and her beautifally round¬ 
ed form had fallen away from its fine propor¬ 
tions. Compared with her former self, she was 
but a wreck. Only the beauty of intellect, strong 
and grand—the beauty of a temper that time nor 
sorrow could destroy, was left her. 


A vague restlessness had been haunting her all 
day; and in one of those wintry twilights, she 
passed into her little parlor, from the school¬ 
room, sat down by the fire and began that most 
useless of all occupations to her, that of tracing 
her post life. 8he was full of melancholy and 
soul-trying memories, when a letter was brought 
her. A letter for her ? It must be a mistake. 
Since her father's death, no single epistle had 
found its way to their dwelling. Piles upon 
piles—Pelion upon Ossa—she had received 
formerly, but none since. She bent to the glow¬ 
ing grate and read the superscription. It was all 
right—a plain, large hand, with Miss Margaret 
Rochford, Harper's Court, and then, wonder- 
ingly, she lighted her lamp and sat down to 
read it. 

Margaret was not hasty nor impulsive; so 
she sat long, studying the writing and wonder¬ 
ing where it came from; a strange way that wo¬ 
men have to attempt gratifying cariosity, when 
rimy might so much more easily do it by opening 
the letter at once. She was sure that she had 
letters in her desk in the same hand-writing. 
She even stayed to open her desk, and compare 
it with a huge pile of epistles that had not been 
opened for years upon years. O, those were 
welcome letters once 1 but afterwards, there came 
a chill upon the affection that prompted them. 


and then the writer went away, no one seemed 
to know whither. 

Yes—this one was in the old handwriting; 
and then she had to pause again, because now 
there were tears to wipe away. Margaret would 
never leave off that womanly weakness of crying. 
Let ns look over her shoulder and read the mis¬ 
sive with her. I like to read for myself, do not 
yon ? There is expression in the torn of a let¬ 
ter-even in a comma sometimes. 

“ Tjhere was a time when we two were more 
to each than common friends. Over that time, 
there drooped the darkest cloud of my life. I 
became poor—and the rich Mr. Roch ford's 
daughter was far above me. I would not have 
married her then, if my heart had broken. It 
did not break, for a manly spirit was in me still. 
I said * I will retrieve my fortune, and if no other 
man has won the prize, I will try for it again. 
I went away, Margaret, because I would not 
leave it in your power to tempt me from my 
proud resolution. I knew your generous spirit, 
and that yon would have bestowed fortune and 
every blessing upon me so much the more for 
my poverty; bat I would not let that be said of 
me—a man. To-day, I am rich—I offer all to 
you. Think of the long, long years of anxiety 
and suspense, and speak to me words of hope. 

“Clabbbcb Lbiqh." 

Margaret looked at the envelope again. It 
was directed originally to her former residence, 
and had been re-directed at the poet-office. The 
writer did not know then, all that had passed 
since he went away. 

She seized a pen and wrote. These words, 
too, were out of her heart. All was reversed 
with her, she wrote. Wealth had fled, yonth 
faded; she was friendless and alone. Could he 
expect her to receive a benefit which once he 
would have scorned? No—she was only the 
teacher, Margaret Rochford now—a pale, lame 
girl—growing old, and already grey and wither¬ 
ed. She wonld not accept his offer for the In¬ 
dies. He did not know what he did. It was 
quite a different affair to the one he meant when 
he wrote. He had her heartfelt good wishes. 

She closed her letter, setting down her seal 
hard, as if she were shutting a coffin which she 
most never open again. A boy who sometimes\ 
waited to do her errands, was still lingering in 
the kitchen, and she sent it off that night. 

Two more twilights passed in trying to make 
out whether she folt more or less lonely, now 
that she knew Clarence Leigh was alive. She 
could not decide, and she took np a book and 
sat down to read until the fading light was en¬ 
tirely gone. 

“ No errands to-night, John," she called, when 
the door opened as she thought to admit the 
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little servant's bead. “No errands to-night," 
she repeated softly and kindly, as she spoke to 
every hnman being. 

A shadow was thrown upon the wall by the 
firelight. A voice thrilled through her heart, 
that had been all unheard for years. 

<( Old, gray and faded, and alas 1 worse than 
all! poor** it said, in cheerful tones. “I am 
come to brighten it all up, Margaret. Give me 
a welcome ?” And this was Mabgarbt Roch- 
ford’s Compensation. 


TURKISH BATH. 

The Orientals enjoy the vapor and hot 
baths to such an extent, dial in almost all their 
towns and villages they are to be found; but I 
had no idea of finding such perfection here, and 
must, for the novelty of the thing, describe it. 
After passing two chambers, one hotter than the 
other, we arrived at the third, where the heat and 
vapor were almost suffocating, and there found 
half a dozen naked Arabs writing for their three 
customers; when such a scene of confusion com¬ 
menced as I cannot describe, to decide who 
should have the “ white skins." After they had 
fought it out, and our servants had settled it by 
agreeing to divide the backsheesh, or gift, they 
commenced with burning musk and perfume. 
While the perspiration rolled out from every 
pore, I was rubbed from head to foot with a 
camel’s hair glove, and then laid on the hot mar¬ 
ble floor, while my arms were crossed upon my 
back and breast* and almost the weight of the 
Arab’s body thrown upon me. All my joints 
were drawn and cracked, while showers of hot 
water were thrown upon me; and almost in an 
exhausted state, myself and my two companions 
were led into an adjoining room, with white tur¬ 
bans on our heads, wrapped in sheets, where we 
reposed upon divans for an hour, partaking of 
coffee, lemonade and pipes. After this fatiguing 
but refreshing bath, one feels like a new man, 
particularly when the heat of the day is intense. 
—Around the World. 


OUR BSD BOOMS. 

Our bed rooms are too often fit only to die in. 
The best are those of the intelligent and affluent, 
which are carefully ventilated; next to these 
come those of the cabins and ruder farm houses, 
with an inch or two of vacancy between the 
chimney and the roof, and with cracks on every 
side, through which the stars may be seen. The 
ceiled and plastered bed rooms, wherein too 
many of the middle classes are lodged, with no 
apertures for the ingress or egress of air but the 
door and windows, are horriMe. Nine-tenths of 
their occupants rarely open a window, unless 
compelled by excessive heat, and very few are 
careful to leave the door ajar. To sleep in a 
tight 6-by-10 bed room, with no aperture admit¬ 
ting air, is to court the ravages of pestilenoe, 
and invoke the speedy advent of death .—Medical 
Journal. 


We sever what God has joined, and so de¬ 
stroy beauty, and lose hold of truth. 


GIVE THE B07B TOOLS. 

Tes, give them tools—not merely the needful 
implements for cultivating the garden, but give 
them a few good carpenter’s tools, with a bench 
on which to use them. Let their first attempt 
be upon a chest in which to keep the saw, ham¬ 
mer, bit stock and bits, planes, squares, rule, 
chisels, gimlets, awls, screw driver, etc., with a 
separate hand box to set in, containing apart¬ 
ments for screws and different sized nails, brads, 
etc. Let the middle partition of the box be a 
high board, having a convenient handle cut out 
of the top to carry it by. The next attempt 
may be on a house or clothes chest, regularly 
dovetailed together, and provided with a “ till" 
in one or both ends. Our “ blue chest," made 
while a small boy, will ever remain one of the 
“household treasures." A hand-sled, set of 
trucks, or wheel-barrow will soon follow, after 
which some of the more useful farm implements, 
snch as axe, hoe or fork handles may readily be 
made, or sundry carpenter jobs attended to, such 
as.putting new siding or shingles on the house, 
setting glass, making and attaching water gutters 
to the eaves, etc. We could mention several in¬ 
stances where persons without serving an ap¬ 
prenticeship, but with a fondness for and readi¬ 
ness in handling tools which frequent use begets, 
have constructed most of the implements upon 
the farm, not excepting the ox-cart and nay 
wagon. Others have built a barn, finished off 
rooms in the house, painted the buildings outside 
and inside, doing the work at a leisure time when 
there was little else requiring attention. There¬ 
fore, we say, give the boys a set of tools to 
amuse themselves with, and the money will be 
well invested.— Agriculturist . 

-— - - 

ANIMAL CONTENT. 

I have been watching a family of kittens, en¬ 
gaged in their exquisitely graceful play. Near 
them lay their mother, stretched at her length 
upon the flagging, taking her morning nap, and 
warming herself in the sun. She had eaten her 
breakfast (provided by no care of her own, but at 
my expense), had seen her little family fed, and 
having nothingfurther to attend to, had gone off 
into a doze. What a blessed freedom from care 1 
Think of a family of four children, with no 
frocks to be made for them, no hair to brush, no 
shoes to provide, no socks to knit and mend, no 
school-books to bay, and no nurse I Think of a 
living being with the love of offspring in her 
bosom, and a multitude of marvellous instincts in 
her nature, yet knowing nothing of God, think¬ 
ing not of the future, without a hope or an ex¬ 
pectation, or a doubt or a fear, passing straight 
on to annihilation 1 At the threshold of this des¬ 
tiny the little kittens were carelessly playing; 
and they are doubtless still playing, while I write. 
They have no lessons to learn, they do not have 
to go to Sunday-school, they entertain no preju¬ 
dices except against dogs which occasionally 
dodge into the yard; and I judge, by the familiar 
way in which they play with their mother's ears, 
and pounce upon her tail, that they are not in 
any degree oppressed by a sense of the respect 
due to a parent. Cat and kittens will eat, and 
frolic, and sleep, through their brief life, and 
then they will curl up in some dark corner and 
die.—L essors in Life. 
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n Beride a lading bank of snow, 

▲ lovely anemone blew. 

Unfolding to the sun's bright glpw 
Its ledves of heaven's serenest hue. 

'Tiespring, I cried—pale winter?* fled, 

The earliest wreath of flowers is blown; 

The blossoms, withered long and dead, 

' '1 WQ1 soon proclaim their tyrant flown. 

’ PlftOIVAt. 

Tiger Flower. 

The Mexican tiger flower, or Ferr ana pnvonin 
# «nd F. conchijlora , are flowers of exquisite beauty. 
The bulbs are tunicated, producing from one to four 
stems each, from eighteen inches to two feet high; 
the flowers are of short duration. The shape of the 
flower is singularly Curious, and the coloring of 
each variety gorgeous. The flowers of the first- 
named variety are of the richest scarlet imaginable, 
variegated with a bright golden yellow. The 
groundwork of F. conchifloi-a is of the richest 
orange, variegated with light yellow, and spotted 
with black. No flower can exceed it hi beauty; 
but nature does not lavish all her sweets upon one 
flower—in this there is no scent The flowers are 
large, and produced in July and August It is 
properly a greenhouse plant, but is easily cultivated 
in the open air. The bulbs should be planted about 
tht middle of May, about two inches deep, in any 
rtfr^itrdeh soil, and require no particular care. 
!** bulbs and offsets should be taken up in Octo¬ 
ber and dried; but be particular not to expose them 
to’ frost* while drying, or at any other time, as that 
would destroy them. They may be kept in dry 
sand, sawdust or moss, until the time of planting in 
the spring. The mice are very fond of the roots, 
and if they find them, but few will be left to plant. 

The Dahlia. 

The dahlia is a native of Mexico, found on the 
table lands of that country. It was first introduced 
into England in the year 1789, was bnt little no¬ 
ticed, and soon lost. It was re-introduced in 1804, 
then a single purple flower of not much interest 
It is only within the last thirty years that it has re¬ 
ceived the attention of the florist From the single 
purple and scarlet variety all the numerous family 
of florists' flowers have been produced; a striking 
example of what may be done by patience and per¬ 
severance in the skilful cultivation of a simple 
flower. The root is tuberous and tender. Freezing 
destroys it at once; it can therefore be planted only 
in the spring. It is propagated by seeds, divisions 
of the root, and by cuttings. If the seed is sown 
in a hotbed, in April, and the plants set out in the 
open ground in June, most of them flower the same 
season, and though not one in a hundred or thou- 1 
sand may come up to the standard of a perfect 
flower, yet it is very interesting to mark the curious 1 
sports which are often mad? in these seedlings. 1 
Many of them will make a greater show in the I 
shrubbery than the more perfect sorts. What is * 
lacking in shape and size, is made up in the profu- J 
sion of bloom. I 


Anemone. ; „ . - : 

The Anemont horiensis, or garden anemone, is the 
species from which all the fine varieties of the 
florist's flowers originated. More than one hundred 
and fifty choice varieties are enumerated in some of 
the Dutch catalogues of the present day, classed as 
follows:—red or blood color; rosy and white, flamed 
with purple; sky blue; purple or ash color; rosy, 
with green, and white, and agate. The situation 
should be open, bnt not exposed to currents of air. 
The bed should be dug eighteen inches deep, and 
filled with rich compost, a little above the level of 
the walk; then lay a stratum of good rich mould, 
two inches deep, over the compost, ou which to 
plant the roots, as the dung or very rich compost in 
contact with the roots would prove injurious rather 
tbftp beneficial. ' The roots should be planted in 
rows six inches apart, and the same distance front 
each other in the rows. A little care is necessary 
in planting to place the roots right side up. By 
close examination the eyes, from.which the stems 
and flowers are to proceed, can be distinguished, 
which, of course, must be planted uppermost. After 
the roots are placed on the bed, they must be care-; 
frilly covered two inches deep with good sound 
garden mould. This is the proper depth. When 1 
the bed is all completed, the surface should be three 
or fpur inches above the walk. They will be in 
flower in June, and, if shaded from the sun, will, 
continue to display their beauties a long time. 

Amaryllis. 

Amaryllis formomstima, or Jacobean Lily; is a' 
flower of great beauty. It 4s a tender bulb, but' 
succeeds well when planted in May, in the open* 
border, m a rich, sandy soil. The top of the bulb 
should hardly be covered with earth. The flowerr 
are large and of a very deep red. The under petals 1 
hang down, the upper curl op, and the whole flower 
stands nodding on one side of the stock, making a f 
fine appearance. The bulb rarely produces more' 
tban two flowers, and more frequently but one, 
about one foot high, flowering in Jnne or July. 
Upon the approach of freezing weather the bulbs 
must be taken up, dried, and put away in dry sawM 
dust, where they will be secure from frost. 

Croons. 

The* spring crocus is a very common bulbous 
rooted plant. The most prominent sorts are the 1 
great yellow, deep bine, light blue, white with blue 
stripes, blue with white stripes, white with a purple 
base, pure white, cloth of gold, etc. It flowers in 
April, and in warm seasons, in sheltered places, fre- 
quentlv in March. The bulbs are small, solid and 
flat They should be planted, in September or Oc¬ 
tober, about one inch or one and a half inch deep, 
in any good garden soil. 

Pretty Idea. 

Large pine burs, sprinkled with grass-seed and 
soaked in water, may be made pretty ornaments for 
the parlor mantel. The seed germinates in the 
cones, and covers them with its little green spires. 
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Very Cartons. f 

A contemporary states that it has recently receiv¬ 
ed, through the kindness of a friend at Arica, Pern, 
a quantity of petrified Indian eyes, taken from the 
Indian burying-grounda in that vicinity, which are 
probably as great a curiosity in their way as ever 
came to light The ball of the eye Is exceedingly 
perfect, displaying the pupil and other parts very 
distinctly. It is apparently of a bard, horny sub* 
stance, and peels off in thin transparent flakes. 
The free of the eye presents a reddish hne with yel¬ 
low circles, and when reflected in the light, it be¬ 
comes brilliantly illuminated. The back part is of 
a bright, glossy, yellow tinge, looking much like 
damaged pearl; but when the outer flakes are 
taken off, the eye becomes the color of bright am¬ 
ber, which it is easily mistaken for. These eyes 
are found at times loose inside the skulls, and at 
other times on the ground of the cave or grave, 
having fallen out after becoming dried up. 

Singular. 

Eight years ago the wifr of John Lawbougfa, of 
Pink Prairie, died and was buried in that place. A 
short time since it became desirable to take up and 
remove the remains of Mrs. L. The grave was 
opened, and the coflin, which was In a state of per¬ 
fect preservation, was removed; bnt before deposit¬ 
ing it in the new place, it was concluded to open it, 
especially as it appeared uncommonly heavy. It 
was therefore opened, and the body of Mrs. L. was 
found to be perfectly petrified—every part being as 
full and fair as on the day of her burial, eight years 
ago, except the lower part of the free and the 
hands, which were partially decayed. Her limbi, 
breast, and every part, with the above exceptions, 
were solid stone, and as fair and perfect as when 
•he died. The soil of the grave was day, and pos¬ 
sessed no peculiarities that were discernible. This 
is an uncommon case, and withal a curious one. 

Bound. 

Herschel gives t4fi mHes as the greatest known 
distance to which sound has been carried in the air. 
This was when the awftil explosion of the volcano 
at St. Vincent’s was heard at Demersra. The can¬ 
nonading of the battle of Jena was just heard in 
the open fields near Dresden, a distance of ninety- 
two miles, and in the casemates of the fortress it 
was very distinct The bombardment of Antwerp, 
in 1812, is said to have been beard in the mines of 
Saxony, three hundred and seventy miles distant 

An African Bat 

Everything is large in Africa. A rat, or bandi¬ 
coot, was recently caught in Katagoom, measuring 
two feet seven inches from the nose to the tip of the 
tail. It was of a light gray color, with black tail 
and round head, covered over with long hairs. 


Binging Blah. 

M. de Thoron has addressed a curious communi¬ 
cation to the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, on the 
subject of certain singing fish that inhabit the seas 
as well as rivers of South America. He specially 
mentions the Bay of Pailon, situated north of the 
provinces of Esmeraldas, In the republic of Ecuador, 
where, being in a boat, he was suddenly started by 
a deep hamming noise, which he attributed to some 
large insect, but which upon inquiry turned out to 
be a kind of fish called “ Musicos ” by the people of 
the country. On proceeding farther the sounds 9 
became so strong as to remind him of the strains of 
a church organ. These fish live both in salt and 
fresh water, since they are also met with in the 
river Maraie. They are not more than ten inches 
long; their color is white sprinkled with blue spots, 
and they will continue their music for hours with¬ 
out minding any interruption. 

A useful Dog. 

Mr. Schenck, at the Farms, says the Cape Ann 
Advertiser, has a dog which goes out near the rail¬ 
road track every night, a few moments before it is 
time for the cars, and waits until they pass, then 
picks up the paper which is thrown off by the ex¬ 
pressman, and carries it to his master. He is always 
on hand at the regular time, and never fails to 
bring the paper when It is there. Monday night 
he came back without it, and so confident was Mr. 
Schenck that it had not been thrown off, that he ' 
walked to Rockport, and there learned that another 
person had been on the route that day, instead of 
tbs regular expressman, and had forgotten to throw 
it off. This same dog used to get the paper by 
the stage-coach, ere the cars commenced running, 
and never missed being at his post when the stage 
came along. 

Heavy Men* 

The weightiest man in the Maine House of Rep¬ 
resentatives is Captain D. Randall, of Island Falls; 
his age is 42, height 6 feet and 4 inches, and his 
weight 295 pounds. The tallest man ia Thomas J. 
DemerriU, of Peru, age 54, height 6 feet 5$ inches, 
weight 286 pounds. There are ten members whose 
average weight is 212 pounds. 

Patriotic old Lady. 

Mrs. Sarah Larrabee, of Rockville, Mass., has 
now tour sons, seventeen grandsons, and one great- 
grandson in the army. The old lady of eigbty-five 
years walked to Salem, recently, to see the last of 
them depart for the battle-field, and then walked 
back, about six miles. 

Quite Likely. 

There is a woman in Glen Falls, N. Y , who has 
lived three years without eating, and has fattened 
on it. “She lies quiet,” the Messenger at that 
place says, and people of a credulous turn think the 
editor does likewise. 
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Great Mental Feat. 

A great literary curiosity, fully worthy the notice 
of a future d'lsraeli, says the Cincinnati Telegraph, 
is a book which has been printed without having 
been written. The author is professionally a me¬ 
chanical typo, who set up the M matter 1 * from 
“ copy ” in his mind. We state a literal fact. He 
wrote with a pen merely the headings of the topics 
and subjects—the sentences he wrote in types. The 
book is entitled “ The Printer's Manual, a Practical 
Guide for Compositors and Pressmen, by Thomas 
Lynch." It consists of 263 pages, ISmo., (brevier) 
in classical English! Fancy a man treating his 
mental or inner self objectively, standing back and 
looking at it. 

Taming Bnow-Birds. 

A pretty sight may be witnessed in the village at 
Bethel Hill, Maine. An aged couple, who are qui¬ 
etly spending the evening of their days by them¬ 
selves, are daily visited by a flock of snow-birds. 
Several years since, the kind lady seeing some of 
these wanderers from the north perched on the 
window stool of her sitting-room, placed some food 
there for them. They came regularly every day 
during the winter for their food, and the next win¬ 
ter repeated their visits, which they have kept up 
till the present winter, so that now they form quite 
a large flock. 

▲ Needle’s Travel. 

About one year ago a little child of Mr. Charles 
Towne, of Greenwich, Mass., while creeping on the 
floor, ran a sharp needle into its foot, a piece of 
which was broken off, and the remainder stayed in 
the child's flesh, causing temporary suffering. A 
few days ago the missing needle-point came out 
from a small sore near the child's elbow, having 
traversed the whole distance from the foot to the 
arm in lees than a year. 

A Dwarf 

Commodore Nutt, of Manchester, N. H., now 18 
years of Age, is said to be the smallest dwarf in the 
world. He is thirteen inches shorter than General 
Tom Thumb. He is bright, graceful, gentlemanly, 
well educated, fond of forming and sporting. His 
sponsorial name is George Washington Nutt, and 
he is the son of Major Rodnia Nutt, a thrifty and 
respectful fanner of Manchester. He declines to be 
made a “show" of, notwithstanding very liberal 
overtures. 

An Item for the Curious. 

As Captain Z. H. Small, of Harwich, was splitting 
the butt of a white oak tree of about one foot in di¬ 
ameter, which grew on his own land, he discovered 
about three inches within the surface a white pine 
plug, and at the end of the plug a lock of human 
hair. The hair was of dark brown color, and very 
bright and glossy, although it must have been em¬ 
bedded many years, as the three inches of wood 
over the plug was entirely perfect, and had no ap¬ 
pearance of ever having bees bored through. 


Remarkable Tenacity of Life. 

A Columbus (Ohio) correspondent of the Journal 
and Messenger writes that there is now in the State 
Lunatic Asylum, in Columbus, a man who has been 
there seven years, and imagines himself the Son of 
God. He has lately frsted for twenty-one days, 
and at the end seemed not the worse for it, only a 
little more excitable. This statement is confirmed 
by nurses and doctors. He resisted any tempta¬ 
tion presented to him to eat and dnnk till the ex¬ 
piration of the twenty-one days. 

A IdUipntUn. 

. Mrs. Frederick Mabie, of Bergen county, N. J., 
died recently. This lady, who had reached the 
advanced age of seventy-seven years, was no taller 
than ordinary girls of four or five summers, and, 
although a Lilliputian in sise, her intellect was un¬ 
impaired to the time of her death, and until a short 
time past she was as sprightly as any other person 
of her age. She had a brother who was but a few 
inches taller than herself. He had his third wife 
whej he died. 

The Number Nine. 

Take any number whatever and multiply it by 9, 
or any multiple of 9, and the sum will consist of 
figures which, added together, continually number 
9. As 17 by 19=806, 6 and 3 are 9; 117 by 27= 
8189. the figures sum up 18, 8 and 1 are 9; 4891 by 
72=830,882, the figures sum up 18, 8 and 1 are 9. 
Again, 87,363 by 84=4,717,422; added together, the 
product is 27, or 2 and 7 are 9, and so always. 

A greet Clock. 

The clock oh St Paul's, London, is, a “big 
thing." The pendulum is forty-four feet long, and 
the weight at the end of it is one hundred pounds; 
the dial on the outside is regulated by a smaller 
one; thej length of the minute hand on the exterior 
dial is eight feet, and. the weight, seventy-five , 
pounds; the length of the hour figure is two feet 
two and a half inches. 

Replacing a Note. 

A few days since a gentleman of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had his nose so nearly cut off by a foil from a car¬ 
riage, that it hung only by a bit of skin and carti¬ 
lage. It was, however, speedily replaced in its 
original position, bound firmly on, and was healing 
so neatly that only a slight scar will exist to mark 
the accident. 

Curious. 

A very singular scene was presented to many 
eyes a few days since in Hellam township, Tork 
county, Pennsylvania. One morning the fallen 
snow was literally covered with small black ants, 
crawling and kicking with as much animation as 
do insects in midsummer. 
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To make Stair Carpets last. 

Slips of paper phould always be placed over the 
edges of the stain under the carpet. This will di¬ 
minish the friction between the carpet and the 
beards underneath it. The strips should be in 
length within an inch or two of the width of the 
carpet, and four or five inches in breadth, as conve¬ 
nient. This simple expedient will preserve the 
carpet half as long again as it would last without 
the strips. 

Plain Custard. 

Boil together a quart of cream or new milk, a 
stick of cinnamon and some mace; then take twelve 
eggs, beat them np well; sweeten them; put them 
into a pan, and bake or boil them, stirring them all 
one way till they are of a proper thickness; boil the 
spice first, and when the milk is cold, mix the eggs, 
and boil it. The spice may be left out, and in lieu 
of that, four or five bitter almonds, to the taste. 

_ f 

Iiemon Custard. 

Take the yolks of ten eggs, beaten; strain them, 
and whip them with a pint of cream; boil the juice 
of two lemons, sweetened, with the rind of one; 
when cold, strain it to the cream and eggs; when it 
almoet boils* pat it in a dish; grate over the rind of 
a lemon, and brown it with a salamander. 

Boiled Ouatarda. 

Scald a quart of milk; when cool, pour it into a 
mixture of nine beaten eggs, nine tablespoonsful 
of sugar, and rosewater to your taste; strain this 
through a sieve into your custard cups; set the 
oups into a deep iron pan; fill it half full of water, 
and boil them hard. 

Furniture Polish. 

Beeswax half a pound, and a quarter of an ounce 
of alkanet root; melt together in a pipkin, until the 
former is well colored. Then add linseed oil and 
spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; strain 
through a piece of coarse muslin. 

Baked Indian Pudding. 

Seven tablespoonsful of meal, one of flour; wet 
with a quart of milk. Thicken it over the fire like 
mash. Take it from the fire, and add a teacup of 
molasses, a little salt, and bake three-quarters of 
an hour. 

To prevent Tea-Kettles coating with Lime. 

Put the shell of an oyster in the tea-kettle, and 
the lime will adhere to it, instead of coating the 
aides. 

To pr e v en t Ink from fireeming. 

Instead of water use brandy, and it will never 
freeze. 


A good Lotion. 

A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and 
clearing qualities, may be made thus:—Take a pint 
of orange-flower water and a pint of rain water, 
with a sprig of rosemary; add to this four ounces of 
Castile soap, scraped finely; boil it all together,and 
bottle for use. This is called pearl water; it is 
easily prepared, and is at the same time innocent 
and efficacious. 

Boonomloal Pudding. 

Keep your pieces of bread, and dry them nicely; 
when enough are collected, soak them in milk ever 
night; in the morning drain out all the milk you 
can through a cullender; add to the bread some 
sugar and a little salt, with some scalded raisins; 
tie it in a bag, and boil five or six hours. Serve 
with sweet sauce. 

Plain Baked Bread Pudding. 

Pound rusked bread fine; to five heaping table¬ 
spoonsful of it put a quart of milk, three beaten 
eggs, three tablespoonsful of rolled sugar, a tea- 
spoonfal of salt, half a nutmeg, and three table¬ 
spoonsful of melted butter. Bake it about an hour. 
It does not need any sauce. 

Codfish Balls. 

Soak the codfish and boil it; then chop it fine, 
add equal quantity of potatoes, mashed; moisten 
with beaten eggs or milk and a bit of butter; pep¬ 
per it, and make it into round fiat balls; roll in flour 
slightly, and fry in hot lard or beef drippings until 
of a nice brown; fry gently, and turn over. Serve 
for breakfast. 

Biscuit Puddings. 

Mix together a quarter of a pound of bread 
crumbs, with the same quantify of brown sugar and 
butter; five eggs, leaving out two whites, and then 
a quarter of a pint of milk; bake twenty minutes in 
cups. 

Oyster Pancakes. 

Mix equal quantities of milk and oyster juice to¬ 
gether. To a pint of the liquor, when mixed, pat a 
pint of wheat flour, a few oysters, a couple of eggs, 
and a little salt. Drop by the large spoonful into 
hot lard. 

Plain Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Pour three pints of boiling milk to a large quart 
of Indian meal; stir it well; add a teacup of molass¬ 
es, a little salt, and two tablespoonsful of flour. 
Boil four hours. 

To make a Lemon Pie out of Turnips. 

Pare and boil the turnip, add a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid and a cup of sugar; season and bake 
as an apple-pie. 

Tor a Sprain. 

Extract of arnica, applied to a sprain, will remove 
the pain in a short time. 
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Boast I«eg of Mutton boned and stuffed. 

The principal skill required in accomplishing this 
dish is the boning; this most be dope with a very 
sharp knife; commence on thq un4er side of the 
joint, passing the knife under the skin until exactly 
over the bone; then cut down to it; pass the knife 
round close to the bone, right up to the socket; 
then remove the large bone of the thickest end of 
the leg, seeing the meat is clear of the bone; you 
may then draw out the remaining bones easily. 
Put in the orifice a highly seasoned force meat; 
fasten the knuckle end tightly over; replace the 
bone at the base of the joint, and sew it in. It 
must be well basted, and should be sent to table 
with a good gravy. 

To roast Ducks. 

Ducks should be well plucked, without tearing 
the skin, all the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so far as to skin the duck, holding it a minute 
by the feet in scalding water, that the skin may 
peel easier; clean the insides thoroughly with a 
little warm water, and stuff them with the same 
stuffing as for goose, using perhaps a little more 
bread, for the sake of mildness; roast them before a 
brisk fire, but not too close; baste very frequently; 
they will take from half an hour to an hour; much 
depends on the age and size; when the breast 
plumps they will be just done; serve them with a 
rich brown gravy. 

Broiled fresh Ood. 

Split the tish by the backbone f cut each side into 
pieces three inches wide; roll uvflour and broil it 
over a clear, brisk fire of coals; lay the inside to the 
fire first. Have ready a dish, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, in which is worked of salt and pep¬ 
per each a teaspoonful; lay the pieces of fish on as 
they are done; turn them in the butter and serve. 
Or let the fish be cut across in steaks, of an inch in 
thickness, and finish in the same manner. 

Saddle of Mutton. 

This joint, like the haunch, gains much of its 
flavor from hanging for some time; the skin should 
be taken off, but skewered on again, until within 
rather more than a quarter of an hour of its being 
done; then let it be taken off; dredge the saddle 
with flour; baste well. The kidneys may be re¬ 
moved or remain at pleasure; but the fat which is 
found within the saddle should be removed previ¬ 
ous to cooking. 

Stewed 8alt Ood. “~ 

Scald some soaked cod in boiling water for ten 
minutes; scrape it, pick in flakes, and pnt it in a 
stewpan, with a tablespoonful of butter worked into 
the same of floor, moisten it with milk; stew gently 
for ten minntes; add pepper to taste, and serve hot; 
put it in a deep dish, slice hard-boiled eggs over, 
and sprigs of parsley around the edge. Serve for 
breakfast, with coffee and tea, and rolls or toast. 


Codfish Toast. 

Pick the fish in pieces, and soak it in cold water 
until sufficiently fresh, then drain it well, and stir 
into it a iablespoouful of flour, half a teacupful of 
sweet cream, and two-thirds of a teacup of milk, 
and one egg. Season it well with pepper, and let 
it scald slow, stirring it well. Make a nice moist 
toast, well seasoned, and lay it on the platter, with 
the fish over it, and it is ready for the table, and is 
a fine dish. Made as above, without toast, is also 
good; with vegetables, butter may be used instead 
of cream. 

Broiled Mutton Kidneys. 

Skin and split without parting asunder; skewer 
them through the outer edge, and keep them flat; 
lay the open sides first to the fire, which should be 
clear and brisk; in four minutes turn them; sprinkle 
with salt and cayenne, and when done, which will 
be in three minutes afterward, take them from the 
fire; put a piece of batter inside them; squeeze 
some lemon-juice over them, and serve as hot at 
possible. 

Venison 8teaks. 

Cut them moderately thick, and place on a grid¬ 
iron over a slow fire. When done on both sides, 
remove them to the plate, and on both sides of each 
sprinkle salt, pepper, powdered cloves, butter and 
currant jelly, and pile them as compactly as pos¬ 
sible. This keeps them warm, and furnishes a rick 

__ 

8tewed Oysters. 

They should be only boiled a few minntes. Add 
to them a little water, salt, a sufficient quantity of 
butter, and pepper; roll crackers fins and stir in. 
Some prefer toast of bread, laid in the bottom of 
the dish, with less cracker. They should be served 
hot. 

To roast Iiobsters. 

Take live lobster; half boil It; remove it from the 
kettle in which it is boiling; dry it with a cloth; 
while hot, rub it over with batter; set it before a 
good fire; baste it with butter; when it produces a 
fine froth, it is done; serve with melted butter. 

Meat Fatties. ~ 

The patty pans should not be too large; make a 
puff paste, put a layer at tha bottom of the tins; pnt 
in forcemeat, aad cover with puff paste; bake them 
a light brown; turn them out- If for a small din¬ 
ner, five patties; or seven for a large dinner will 
suffice for a side-dish. 

Marrow Patties. 

Shred a few apples with soqie mprrow; add a 
little sugar; make them up in puff paste; fry them 
in clarified butter, and when done, sprinkle some 
sugar over them and serve. 

Mutton Hama. 

These are cut, corned, smoked and esten the 
same as smoked beef or venison hams. 
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ANCIENT LETTEJ* CARRIERS. 

The institution of the post-office, as we under¬ 
stand it in our day, does not seem to have been 
known to the anciepts, who employed birds and 
dogs as messengphB. Bergier, in his history of 
the great roads ifr the Roman empire, sayf that 
Cyrus introduced the upa of four-wheeled carts, 
drawn by fouif hordes, to transport the govi 
ment despatches, and that “ from the Egean Sea' 
to the city the capital of the Persian 

kingdonvtfiere tftire one hundred and eleven 
huts of housesjfrom one to the otl er of which 
was h day's journey/' Under the Romans, in 
todays of Augustus, Suetonius tells us that re¬ 
lays wert employed for rapid communications. 
>To seq$ their letters, “the emperors,” says 
• Bergiqf, " employed posts stationed on the mili- 
i tary r£ada, so v^ell regulated and governed that 
l therevwas no need for the sovereign prince to 
travel through his kingdom, for without leaving 
the cfcy of Rome, he could govern the earth by 
* fetter^ missives, orders and mandates, which 
were io sooner written, than, by means ot the 
posts, they were carried as promptly as if birds 
iad bee^i the dpsengers.” Little did Augustus 
deem that the lightning would one day be the 
letter carrier of Mankind, and speed the winged 
thought fnfcn one hemisphere to the other literally 
in “ jess th*p no time.” 

Pig iPACTicifc—Pig&»,it is said, when attacked 
by an enemy, af^ange themselves in a cone- 
shaped body, presenting the itpex of the cone to 
the foe. The ancient" Romans, Ift drawing up 
their armies for battle, adapted this form. v **"- fl ** s| 

An Exception. —It is said*that, as a rule, 
favors ought to be returned. BuV. to this rule 
clearly there are some exceptipnv for * n " 

stance, ever dreams of returning wedding 
♦ —• > --— 

Criticism. —An exchange infers thpt Dryden 
wasn’t opposed to mint juleps, frepn a remark he 
once made: “ Straws may be made the instru¬ 
ments of happiness.” 


Education. —Education begins 
man, but reading, good company, and i 
must finish him. 


THE FAJ$T. 

There is much of the venerable and poetical, 
much of tbe romantic and picturesque in anti¬ 
quity. A boary ruin has its charms for the 
painter, the poet and the antiquarian; one loves 
among the cobwebs of ages, to exhume 
from the^Wies of volcanoes buried cities, to re¬ 
build in imagination Babylon, Pompeii, Hercu¬ 
laneum, or the Ifcoman forum, and to clothe with 
hew life the shadows of the great, bravo and 
good heroes of theApast, and the glorious and 
noble women who ham been the life and charm 
of bygone ages. The same feeling impels us to 
look back with a sort of T ,tender regret on the. 
days of ohf youth, and togherish the memories \ 
of “auld lxog syne.” But. ihis feeling, like 
many other emotions, may be carried to excess ; 
we may cherish-tha memory of fche dead at the 
expense of the living; we may dwell upon what 
we have lost, to the exclusion of a proper appre¬ 
ciation of what we retain. We shoul^ not* forget 
that all which is old is not venerabl#; that the 
past has its etr<&* to be deplored, a^well as its 
glory to be regretted. The splendig ruins *we 
rebuild and re-people in fyncy, wer* scenes of 
great vices and errors, as well of gr^at achieve¬ 
ments. Better it is that the splendid ruins of the 
Coliseum should crumble in dmrf, than that its 
rebpijded walls should" look doyni on the scenes 
of blood which disgraced its days of splendor, 
when the hapless gladia^jtf, torn from his peace¬ 
ful homt was “bqjferfiered to make a Roman 
holiday,’land tj^friendless Christian, for assert¬ 
ing his ri|ht to worship God, was given to the 
of the Flavian amphitheatre, 
rho live only in the past, to whose eyes 
ire of antiquity is bright and golden- 
deeply to be pitied—their enthusiasm 
and unhealthy. A discriminating rev¬ 
erence for the past is laudable; the reverse indi¬ 
cates ill-balanced judgment. 


x 



Imitation. —Imitation is the homage that 
dulness pays to genius. Such homage is paid 
constantly at the throne of the great. 




i « — » -- 

Just* bo.—P oetry and consumption are the 
most flattering of diseases. ’ x- 

^ \ 
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THE IMPORTANCE OP CLIMATE. 

Profound philosophers have attributed to the 
changeable climate of the temperate regions of 
the earth the vast superiority which the inhabit¬ 
ants possess over those of the torrid or polar re¬ 
gions. Substantially all the intelligence and en¬ 
terprise of the world is exhibited by the nations 
which dwell in these regions—as the people of 
the various countries of Europe, and of the 
United States and British Provinces in America. 
Their climate is a perpetual conflict of the cold 
winds from the polar regions and the hot winds 
from the equator* These winds are opposite in 
character and direction, and cause that chaoge- 
aWeness, that(rime variety of temperature# of 
dtyness afid moisture, of fair weather and foul, 

i ichdiversify the climate of the temperate zonfe, 
e hold winds from the north are dry, and lick 
uj^tfce moisture ot the earth, while the warm 
winfli from the south are Iadea with moisture^ 
whichbwe-eoadqnsed upon the mountains and 
hilltops* and fall iJl^ihowers of rain. Either 
alone would be a curse to the land*' the former 
by making.it dry and sterile, the latter by drench¬ 
ing it with Wgter to the destruction of vege^tion 
and the detriment of bumaq jw*4b, Blended 
together, or actifc^alternately, they produce that 
wholesome and beneficial variety, which mali^ 
for man seedtime and harvest, summer and win¬ 
ter, and through all, a healthy temperature. 
These changes from hot to cold, and moist to 
dry, are different in the same country in different 
years; and as a general thin$ it is remarked that 
when there is a dry summer -or a cold winter in 
Europe, there is a wet summer *>r a mild winter 
in America, and the reverse. Thq same differ¬ 
ence sometij&es exists between the' eastern and 
western portions of the same Cfiptinent. "TttfcV, 
in the yeirs 1816-17$*)wing to ttie moist south¬ 
western winds whick h*d prevailed >^>ver eastern 
Europe, me degreeJ>f mhisture was skeh that the 
harvests miled enukqlv,fend there tfas general 
famine amJLlistressl Cu\ these wet winds did 
ttot extend 3k western feufjppe, and consequently 
the harvests or^fiiat pwtiomof the continent were 
as abundant as tl^uah and'served to supply the 
famishing people oir<he otter side of the conti¬ 
nent. It was then thatajfr immense grain fields 
of southern Russia were first made known to, the 
rest of the world, and thejf commercial impor¬ 
tance established as the gfanaries of Europe It 
is thus that the hand of an All-wise Providence 
so orders the winds pf heaven, as to make his in¬ 
telligent creatures qfctually dependent upon each 
other for assistance and support, and establishes 
those bonds of frattfrnity between them which the 
mad ambition of wicked rulers seeks to sever. 


FULL AND EMPTY 8TOMACH8. 

The business man who has been at work hard 
all day, will enter his house for dinner as crabbed 
as a hungry bear—crabbed because he is as hun¬ 
gry as a hungry bear. The wife understands 
the mood, and, while she says little to him, is 
careful not to have the dinner delayed. In the 
meantime, the children watch him cantiously, 
and do not tease him with questions. When the 
soup is gulped, and he leans back and wipes his 
mouth, there is an evident relaxation, and his 
wife ventures to ask for the news. When the 
roast beef is disposed of, she presumes upon gos¬ 
sip, and possibly npon a jest; and when, at last, 
the dessert is spread upon the table, all hands are 
merry, and the face of the husband and father, 
which entered the house so pinched, and savage, 
and sharp, becomes soft, and full, and beaming 
as the face of the round summer moon. Chil¬ 
dren are very sensitive, to the influence of hun¬ 
ger; and often when we think that we are witf ^ 
nesting some fearful proof of the total depiaVity 
of^ human nature in a young chUfU-wtf'are only 
witnessing the natural expression of a desire for 
bifead and milk. 


--jfl 

\ A rag Brigade. —A London rag brigade is 
about to be organized on the model of 4he shofe- 
blacks. Homeless and neglected boy* are to be 
provided with trucks and weights and Scales, and 
are to go from door-to deerr asking for rags, and 
giving a printed memorandum with the weight 
and* price filled in. The boys will then take 
thei? rags to a store-room;* WhCre they will be 
Boried and prepared fof the wholesale dealers. 
'Jiie rag brigade, like the shoeblack brigade, will 
] be dressed in uniform, and will be under proper 
control and care, mefally and pecuniarily. 

^ »--jfi 

An Id«a—A very obvious method ofencour- 
agiqg'tiie light in the street lamps has been in¬ 
troduced in Brussels. It consists in a series of 
Metallic mirrors in the upper part of thi lamp, 
placed at Buch an angle as to reflect dovfnwards 
upon the street the light which before went 
upward. 

Affecting Orator. —A gentleman observed 
upon an indifferent pleader at l?he bar, that he 
was the most affecting orator he ever heard, for 
he nover attempted to speak but he excited gen¬ 
eral sympathy. 

- -«.— 

Children —Children make men better citi¬ 
zens. When your own child has learned in the 
streets to swear, it makes yoti feel that you are 
a stock-holder in the publUHhorality. 
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gambles a. h 

The passion for gambling is one of the most 
ruinous and fatal that can affect an individual; 
and yet this rice yields perhaps to none in the 
number of its victims, and the universality of its 
location. In its madness it embraces eivilized 
and barbarous existence; if the dandy stakes his 
geld on the green doth of the club-rooms of St. 
James, or the rouge et noir tables of the Parisian 
pandemoniums, the wild Indian risks bis blanket 
or his horse on the prairies of the far West. It 
is a vice and temptation which assumes a thou¬ 
sand forms—now smiling, by offering induce¬ 
ments as a lottery, now deceiving its votaries as 
a fashionable raffle, or “ small coiners" at 
whist. 

In some countries legislation has dealt severely 
with this vice; in others, it has either regulated 
Or countenanced it—-and we are sorry to say, 
that even in this country lotteries are licensed by 
-some of the State authorities. We are not, how¬ 
ever, of that number who think human nature is 
best governed, or indeed governed at all, by coer¬ 
cion; The amelioration in morals, which has 
been rapidly going on in the world since the 
middle ages, has been the result of increased in¬ 
telligence and education, and not of enhanced 
severity and penal enactments. In fact, human 
nature has progressed precisely in the ratio of 
the increase of mildness in the statute. Men are 
weaned from destructive vices by appeals to their 
reason, rather than by a resort to force. 

Arithmetic applied to games of chance yields 
some startling results. In throwing dice, for 
instance, a person undertaking to name before¬ 
hand six throws of- the dice, has one chance in 
78,364,164,096 of gnessing right, so various are 
the combinations probable! 

“There is one principle in ambush for the 
gambler," says a powerful writer, “the know¬ 
ledge of which, could he only admit it, would 
curdle his blood and paralyze his hand, holding 
him back from the bottomless pit. It is the cer¬ 
tainty—the positive, mathematically demonstrat¬ 
ed certainty^that if you play with a limited 
capital an even game against an unlimited one, 
your limited capital will tot or last be swallowed 
up. This is no paradox difficult of proof or 
comprehension; it is perfectly simple and clear." 
The gambler, once entrapped, stands in this fatal 
. position, when he is playing against a bank; be 
heeds, he sees not, the fatality which threatens 
him. Trifling game* lead him on step by step, 
but be cannot escape. Dollar after dollar, hun¬ 
dreds after hundreds, flow from his hand into the 
grasp of the inexorable banker. A few evenings 
decide his fate, and the horror of his situation 


breaks opo* hltaMhe irruMd, and the pistol of 
the suicide cuts off nil hope. 

Thus perished Colton, tbs anther of Laoon, a 
man of extraordinary talent, and an Kwgliefe 
clergyman. & abandoned his books, his pnrinh, 
his literary associates and his friends, and ga rs 
himself up in Paris to bis mad passion for gnon- 
bling. He passedrthrough the usual vicissitudes 
of the gambler's career, now reduced to m few 
francs, now rejoicing in the possession of a baad- 
fal of Napoleons^ Ho haunted nightly the gam¬ 
ing tablet of the Palais Royal* until at last he 
lost everything j and between starvation and sai- 
cide, he chose the latter, and abullet closed his 
sad and infamous career. 

When suicide is not the result of the ruin pro* 
duced by gaming, the victim, morally destroyed, 
learns by the vilest arts to ruin others; false 
cards and loaded dice are often his instruments. 
The gamester who plays fairly, has not only 
against him the many fetal chances, which will 
sooner or later work bis ruin* but the more rapid 
hostility of fraud, which is always more or lens 
introduced into games of chance. 

There is but one means of safety for a young 
man entering on the great highway of life, and 
that is to lay down a rule rigidly to be adhered 
to—never to approach a gaming-table, never ta 
stake one penny upon a card, never to bet, never 
to purchase a ticket in a lottery. It is easier ta 
abstain entirely from temptations of this kind, 
than to recede after having taken the first step— 
for that first step has been the irretrievable ruin 
of countless thousands. 


A Cubiositt. —Every now and then the pa¬ 
pers publish s batch of queer epitaphs—so m e 
genome, a good many spurious, and most aU 
hackneyed. Here is en old English epitaph that 
is funny: 

“ John Ftfftyman, who lieth ben, 

Wm aged tweatv-four year: 

And near this place his mother lies, 

Also his fother—when he dies.” 


A tight Place. —A “gentleman of veracity " 
asserts that he saw a home's nose frozen in, while 
drinking at a trough, at Portland, Maine, a few 
days ago. _ 

Think of it. — The result of silk-worm 
culture in Algiers is said to prove that in a few 
years the French laborer can be clothed in silk* 
as cheaply as in cotton. 


An “old" W orld .—According to Profes¬ 
sor Agasefe and the Florida reefs* the world is 
certainly 24*000 years old and perhaps older. 
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THE PBAJaii FISHBRim 
We are indebted mainly to the Panama .Herald 
for tho following interesting particulars, which 
we have gleaned especially for oar readers, rela¬ 
tive to this business of oar Pacific coast. The 
principal pearl fisheries of the Pacific are those 
located about sixty or seventy miles from the 
city, in the bay or golf of Panama They were 
formerly the property of the Spanish crown, and 
were carried on mbder the direction of the Span¬ 
ish government, being considered the same as 
the gold and silver mines. Fishermen were al¬ 
lowed the privilege of diving for pearls by paying 
to the government a dnty called quin to, that is, 
five per cent, of their earnings. Soon after this 
country threw off her allegiance to Spain, and 
assumed independent powers as part of the re¬ 
public, the duty on pearl fishing was abolished— 
pearls being considered as the natural prod acts 
of the sea, and, like all ether fish, free to all. 
There is now no doty required; every man en¬ 
joys the same privilege in common with another, 
and is entitled to all the results of his labor. He 
can dive anywhere in the waters of the hay, and 
is protected in his possession of all he can acquire. 

The most extensive and valuable fisheries are 
those of the Pearl Islands. These islands were 
formerly called Lias del Bey, or King’s Islands, 
and are so laid down and denominated on the 
old maps. They are bow called Lias dea Perlas. 
The business is chiefiy carried on in the Archi¬ 
pelago of these islands, which number from sixty 
to seventy. The principal island is called San 
Miguel. It has a town of the same name, con¬ 
taining a population of about fifteen hundred in¬ 
habitants. All of these islands are more or less 
inhabited, and mestof them have become private 
property. San Miguel being the largest, is 
owned by a large number of persons. There are 
at this time from twelve-to fifteen hundred per¬ 
sons engaged in the pearl fisheries of these 
islands. The value of the pearls taken varies 
from $80,000 to $150,000 per annum, seldom 
less than $100,000, besides from nine hundred u> 
one thousand tons of pearl shells, averaging iq 
value $ 40 , 000 . These shells were formerly es¬ 
teemed as worthless, but recently they have be¬ 
come the chief article of export from this coun¬ 
try, being worth from thirty to forty dollars a 
ton. Diving for pearls is an interesting, and at 
the same time a dangerous pursuit. The divers 
generally dive in from three to seven fathoms of 
water, and bring up at each dive from six to 
twelve shells. They dive at low water always, 
as the diving-ground-at high water has been 
cleared of the shells. They usually work from 
two hours and a half to three hpura, during which 


time they dive from twelve to fifteen times. The 
best divers remain under water from fifty-eight 
to sixty-one seconds; but the most of them can 
only remain under water from forty-five to fifty 
seconds. It . is a mistaken idea that has gone 
abroad, and now currently believed, that pearl-di¬ 
vers can stay under water ten and fifteen minutes. 

The pearl-oyster is used for food, and resem¬ 
bles the sand-clam of the Atlantic coast. The 
fishermen and the natives use it both fresh, when 
just taken, and when preserved by being par¬ 
boiled and dried. It is exceedingly palatable, 
and is esteemed as very good, substantial food. 
The preparation of preserving the oyster in this 
manner is very simple, and the oyster, after be¬ 
ing preserved, is strung on a string, and hung 
up in a cool, dry place. It keeps a long time, 
and can afterwards be cooked in a variety of 
ways, as fancy, or custom, or appetite may sug¬ 
gest. The pearl is considered to he a disease of 
the oyster. It is generally found in the flesh of 
the oyster, although sometimes it has been found 
adhering to the side of the shell. Upon opening 
the oyster, the diver uses great precaution to pre¬ 
vent the pearl from dropping out, should the 
oyster contain one. The prices of pearls vary 
according to their purity, shape and weight—say 
from ten dollars to five thousand per ounce. 
From five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars are 
very frequently paid here for single pearls not 
weighing more than three-sixteenths of an ounce. 
An English company, some years since, obtained 
a privilege to fish with diving-bells, but the en¬ 
terprise proved a total failure, in consequence, of 
the unevenness of the bottom. Since then no 
attempt of a similar character has been made, 
nor has any machinery or apparatus ever been 
used to bring up the shells. 

No doubt whatever exists as to the great abun¬ 
dance of the pearl-oyster in the waters of the 
Archipelago, thongh at so great a depth as to 
defy the skill of the diver. By means of a sub¬ 
marine armor, or by the use of a proper machine 
constructed for the purpose, in connection with a 
submarine armor, doubtless a fortune could be 
realized in a very short time. The shells alone, 
which could he thus obtained, would defray any 
outlay for such apparatus and all the expenses 
attending its operations. And as it is the belief 
of many, sanctioned by the experience of old 
divers, that the beet and largest pearls are found 
in deep water, it is bat fair to presume that the 
yield would be highly profitable. 

The Fear! Islands are considered remarkably 
healthy, qnite fertile, producing all the ordinary 
vegetables and frnits of the conntry, and the in¬ 
habitants, who are mostly black, are inoffensive. 
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EDUCATION. 

The perpetuity of our institutions depend# 
upon the intelligence of onr people. In propor¬ 
tion to the degree of their intellectual culture, 
will be the moral force exerted by the forty mil¬ 
lions of Americans, to which amount onr popu¬ 
lation will before many yean attain, within our 
own borden and upon the world without. Our 
existence as an independent nation is mainly at¬ 
tributable to the intellectual culture of the found* 
era of the state. The seeds of knowledge and 
the seeds of liberty were planted together on the 
sterile soil of New England. Rough though the 
receptacle might be, the seeds lodged, and the 
sapling of two hundred yean ago has become a 
giant oak, rock-rooted, and steadfast as its gran¬ 
ite base, supplying scions for the tree of liberty 
and knowledge that extend their protecting arms 
oxer a whole continent. 

The earliest care of the colonial settlers was to 
establish schools; and scarcely were their heads 
sheltered from the wintry blast, and a small ter¬ 
ritory of arable land redeemed from the primeval 
wilderness, than they laid the foundations of an 
university, that Alma Mater, the parent of so 
many similar institutions in all parts of the 
country. 

The means of education among us are now 
ample. There are about eighty collegiate insti¬ 
tutions in the States. " Besides the colleges/* 
says a learned and eloquent writer, " there are 
schools for theological, medical and legal educa¬ 
tion, on the one hand, and on the other, innu¬ 
merable institutions for preparatory or elemen¬ 
tary instruction, from the infant schools, to which 
the fond and careful mother sends her darling 
lisper, not yet quite able to articulate, but with 
the laudable purpose of getting him out of the 
way, np to the high schools and endowed acade¬ 
mies, which furnish a competent education for 
all the active duties of life. Besides these estab¬ 
lishments for education of various character and 
name, societies for the promotion of usefhl know¬ 
ledge, mechanics’ institutes, lyceums, and volun¬ 
tary courses of lectures, abound In many parts of 
the country, and perform a very important office 
in carrying on the great work of instruction. 
Lastly, the press, by the cheap multiplication of 
books, and especially by the circulation of peri¬ 
odical works of every form and description, has 
furnished an important auxiliary to every other 
instrument of education, and turned the whole 
community, so to say, into one great monitorial 
school. There is probably not a newspaper of 
any character published in the United States, 
which does not, in the course of the year, convey 
more useful information to its readers, than is to 


be found in the t w enty -o ne folios of Albertos 
Magnus, light as he was of the thirteenth century.” 

8uch, then, are the means and appliances of 
tiie American eitiaen for acquiring knowledge. 
Foreigners are astonished at the intelligence and 
amount of information displayed by every Amer¬ 
ican, whatever be his rank or lot in life, from the 
ambassador to the travelling clerk who visits 
England. The American has something to “7 
on whatever subject happens # to be the topic of 
disoussion, and be always says it well. In Eu¬ 
rope-even in countries where education is pretty 
thoroughly attended to, it foils of bringing out 
the foil strength of individual minds, because de¬ 
spotic power has plaoed boundaries to know¬ 
ledge, and forbidden the study of the great ques¬ 
tions of the rights of man and the nature of gov¬ 
ernment; and "since the proper study of man¬ 
kind is man,” it follows, that an intellect repelled 
in the pursuit of the most interesting kind of 
knowledge, becomes cramped, dwarfed, and crip¬ 
pled In its movements. The surprise at our in¬ 
telligence ceases when the foreigner comes among 
ns and sees the extent and cheapness of our 
means of culture. The outlay of the smallest 
coin known to onr currency furnishes the laborer 
daily with a succinct account of all that is going 
on in the world around him, and with ample and 
able essays on questions of vital importance to 
all. The penny-press ranks among its conduct¬ 
ors some of the soundest minds and ablest pens 
among ns; and were all other sources of infor¬ 
mation closed to them, through this alone the 
masses would receive a very oodsiderable amount 
of knowledge. It was well said by Hume, that 
"the liberty of the press and the liberty of the 
people must stand or fall together,” and, with a 
free, unshackled press, we have no fear for the 
perpetuity of our institutions. 


Thb Faxct. —Europe consumes annually 
thirty million dollars* worth of gold and silver 
for plate, jewelry and ornaments. Gold coin 
wastes half per cent, in sixteen years' wear, and 
silver from two to five per cent 


A Widow’s Right.— According to English 
law, a widow is permitted to remain forty days 
in the house of her late husband, provided she 
does not marry within that time. 

Word ahd Deed.—W ords of sympathy lift 
not up the needy; only frill sacks can stand on 
end. 


Just so.—Sweetening one’s coffee is generally 
the first stirring event of the day. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The beauty of the Circassian women has long 
been known to fame, and has attracted a romantic 
interest to the country of their birth. The harems 
of the East are supplied with their beautiful dolls 
from the region of country about the Circassian 
Mountains, occupying the space between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Circassia, in a gen¬ 
eral sense, includes all this territory, though 
there are several distinct provinces, or states, 
occupied by seventeen different tribes, which are 
subdivided into many clans. The strongest and 
most prominent of these tribes are the Tcherkeee , 
which occupy the northwestern portion of the 
Caucasian range. It is from the name of these 
tribes that the word Circassia is derived. The 
population of this region of country is estimated 
at about two millions of people. They are in 
nominal subjection to Russia, though in a state 
of constant warfare against the czar, and being a 
fferce and powerful race of hardy mountaineers, 
they oppose a formidable resistance to the Russian 
troops, often holding them at bay, and some¬ 
times gaining complete victories over them. 
Even the all-conquering Timour the Tartar could 
not subdue them in other days. The province 
of Georgia, on the southern side of the moun¬ 
tain range, being further removed from the Rus¬ 
sian frontier, enjoys a comparative exception from 
this perpetual strife. It is from this section that 
many of the female slaves are carried, who are 
purchased for the Turkish and Persian markets. 

The Caucasian, with a complacent self-flattery, 
is adopted by European writers as the highest 
type of the human race. Physically it is so, and 
the experience of centuries has proved that it is 
frill as well adapted for high moral and intel¬ 
lectual development, under favorable circum¬ 
stances, as any other. In the home of its birth, 
however, among the mountains of the Caucasus, 
it does not present any very encouraging traits, 
either moral, social or intellectual. Its daugh¬ 
ters are reared up for sale in foreign markets, 
and symmetry of form, fairness of complexion, 
and beauty of features, are encouraged simply 
as available qualities for commanding a price. 
Parental or fraternal affection has no part or lot 
in the matter, and the only parental aspiration 
which is indulged in, is, that the young female 
may please the eye of the Jew merchant, and 
bring a handsome price. As for life among the 
Circassians, “ there is nothing in it," as the used- 
up man says in the play. They subsist chiefly 
by plundering their neighbors, do but little in 
cultivating the soil, and burrow in the most filthy, 
IB-oonstracted and contracted hovels. They 
live upon the coanest and most unsavory food. 


Under these ckm ms ta nces it Is not strange that 
the females do not object to being sold, but rather 
anticipate the event with pleasure, as a certain 
prospect of improving their physical condition. 
They all have the hope of becoming the wives of 
pachas and grandees. 

The price paid by the Turks for these females, 
varies according to their attractions, but usually 
ranges from one hundred to two hundred dollars. 
The personal attractions are all that are sought 
for, in this traffic; intellectual culture being a 
bore to the stolid Turk, even were it possible to 
find it in these puppets of the harem. The sole 
accomplishments of the Circassian females con¬ 
sist in embroidering, needle-work and weaving; 
reading and writing being mostly unknown 
among them. The religion of all the Circassian 
tribes is for the most part Mahometan, though 
some few are converts, under Russian influence, 
to the Greek Church. The Mahometan religion 
is an indispensable arrangement with the slave- 
raisers, because it places their daughters in free 
communion with their future Turkish masters. 


Tan Sardinia!! Abut.— Any one, says an 
English paper, who has ever seen the Sardinian 
army, "most personally entertain a favorable 
recollection of it. The men are singularly quiet 
and well-conducted. Drunkenness is almost un¬ 
known. Punishment, too, is rare, and the dis¬ 
cipline, though strict, is considerate. Whatever 
may be the evils of the conscription, it has the 
merit of bringing an educated class of men into 
the ranks, and thus raising the morale of the 
whole army." 


A good Hint. —Send your little child to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm 
good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The 
memory of this, in the stormy years which fete 
may have in store for the little one, will be like 
Bethlehem's star to the bewildered shepherds. 


"Let thn girls alonr."— Among the rules 
for the regulation of Queen Elizabeth's household 
was the following: “ That none toy with maid¬ 
ens on pain of four pence." 


Russian Obsnrvatory.— The astronomer, 
Otto Shrove, has received from the Emperor 
Alexander II., a sum of 125,000 fr. to establish a 
complete observatory on Ararat. 


A Sharp. —The name of the man in Vermont 
who feeds his hens on iron filings and gathers 
steel pens from their wings, Is Sharp. 
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There are one hundred thousand laborers at 
Lyons, France, out of employment. 

There are 31 Catholic Irish members in the 
British Parliament. 

Tt is stated that the Grand Duke of Baden 
ha* determined to abolish the gaming tables in 
hi* dominions. 

It is estimated that the late Queen of Mada- 
. gascar, in the course of her reign, caused 100*000 
men to be put to death. 

b Of 17,316 persons employed in the construc¬ 
tion of the Roman railways, 6781 are women, 
who assist the masons. 

A Paris tribunal has decided that photographs 
are not works of art, and consequently are not 
protected by law. 

The Prince Imperial of France, though only 
five years and a half old, already speaks three 
foreign languages—English, German and Italian. 

A relic of Franklin has lately been sold in 
London—a loadstone bearing bis name, and the 
date 1779. It brought but one guinea. 

Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent were, 
and Queen Victoria is, of the Bwedenborgian 
persuasion. 

Russia is drawing supplies of cotton from 
Khiva and Bokhara, where the cultivation of the 
staple has been very much extended. 

In the first three days of the new year, two 
million visiting cards passed through the Paris 
post office, besides the ordinary letters. 

The celebrated piano-maker, Broad wood, who 
died recently in London, left a fortune amounting 
to £350,000, all from piano-making. 

The news of the death of Dr. Holden, an 
African traveller connected with Livingstone's 
expedition, has been received in London. 

Alexander Boucher, the patriarch of the vio¬ 
lin, died recently, at the age of ninety-two years. 
His resemblance to Napoleon the First was 
remarkable. 

Ten new craters have appeared on Mount Ve¬ 
suvius during the present eruption. English 
photographers are at work taking photographs 
of the mountain in its excited state. 

The Great Eastern—the grand mogul of sail¬ 
ing craft—is to be converted into a bath-house, 
or floating hospital. It has died of plethora, or 
what Carlyle styles a kind of “ too-much nets.’ 

The Emperor of Austria was so coldly received 
in Venice that on leaving the oity he said to a 
friend, “These Venetian hogs will soon bitterly 
repent the disrespect they have shown toward 
me." 

Jules Cohen, a Jewish composer, has, at the 
recommendation of Auher, been appointed hon¬ 
orary inspector of the music of the imperial 
chapel of the French court. 

Persons are stated to be going through Ire¬ 
land, swearing young men into a secret “ broth¬ 
erhood." The oaths are of a most treasonable 
character, in an English point of view, but na¬ 
tional in the Irish sense. 


Statues to Prince Albert will soon be erected 
in London, Manchester and Birmingham. 

The late eruption of Vesuvius has deprived 
24,000 people of bed, food and subsistence. 

The hare has been introduced from England 
into Australia, has become acclimated, and now 
runs wild there. 

Mr. Johnstone is erecringa large paper mill at 
Burnside farm, near Alva, England, for the man¬ 
ufacture of paper from wood ground to dust. 

The orders given for colored glass windows 
for the new churches now being built in Paris 
amount to 600,000 francs. 

A chestnut gelding, called Garibaldi, during a 
recent hunt in Yorkshire, jumped thirty-one feet 
clear, over high posts and rails. 

Thirty robbers, disguised as carbineers and 
police guards, recently broke into a railway de¬ 
pot in Bologna, and carried off 80,000 francs. 

Gin shops have been introduced from England 
into India, with tremendous success. The insti¬ 
tution flourishes greatly, to the vast dismay of 
the more intelligent natives and foreign residents. 

The papal government pays ten thousand sol¬ 
diers, and ita war budget estimates the expense 
of the army at ten minion dollars, while its sub¬ 
jects number only a million of souls. 

During the late eruption of Vesuvius the peo¬ 
ple for miles around had to use umbrellas to ward 
off the showers of dust which fell, reaching far 
beyond Capri and Salerno. 

A mail cart passing through a London street 
a few weeks ago, became entangled in the crino¬ 
line of a young lady crossing the street, dragging 
her a considerable distance, and breaking her leg 
and wrist. 

A monster bakery has been established at Cork, 
Ireland, with the view of selling bread to the 
poor at first cost during the exoected hard times. 

Sir John Amott, the mayor of the city, has in¬ 
vested $40,000 in the concern. 

English laces, the general term for the various 
laces manufactured in the south of Ireland, are 
becoming quite the rage in France. The Irish 
poplins are also attaining a continental reputation 
folly equal to the English laces. 

Spurgeon’s metropolitan tabernacle at London 
is a model one in some respects. It contains an 
ingenious contrivance, consisting of India rubber 
bands under the seats, for the suspension of gen¬ 
tlemen’s hats, to prevent them from being swept 
away by the crinoline of the ladies. 

An exposition of the finances of Austria has 
just been published, showing its finances to be in 
a most hopelessly embarrassed and crippled con¬ 
dition—the deficit for the last and for the current 
year being estimated at about $30,000,000 each, 
on a total income of only about five times the 
amount. 

Malmaison, the residence purchased by Jo¬ 
sephine in 1798, and the place to which she re¬ 
tired after her divorce, has been lately purchase^ 
by Napoleon III. In 1815 Napoleon I., after the 
battle of Waterloo, retired to Malmaison. In 
1826 it was bought by a Swedish banker, and in 
1842 by Queen Christina, of Spain. It now re¬ 
turns to the Napoleon family. 
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Cast steel is now successfully manufactured in 
this country and to a very large extent. 

Philadelphia city has twenty-seven steam fire- 
engines, and forty-six hand fire-engines. 

Russia is the first of European powers in point 
of population. France comes next. 

The amount of coal annually consumed in the 
city of Chicago is 140,000 tons. The expendi¬ 
tures for coal and wood in 1861 were $925,000. 

A Memphis paper says Alabama is a perfect 
mountain of mineral wealth. They have some 
sulphur works in Valledega that turn out three 
or four hundred weight daily. 

There are twenty-three newspapers now pub- 
fished in Kansas, of which two are daily and the 
remainder weekly and semi-weekly. Two of 
the number are printed in German. 

The Scientific American says it anticipates for 
petroleum a more rapid extension to a great va¬ 
riety of applications, than marked even the in¬ 
troduction of India rubber. 

A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
says his method of curing scratches in horses is 
to rub on West India molasses a few times. He 
has never known it to fail. 

Baltimore oysters have been transported to 
Havre, and successfully acclimated there. Sim¬ 
ilar experiments will be made with the bivalve 
in other ports of France. 

By a recent marriage in the town of Colum¬ 
bia, the mother became the sister, and the grand¬ 
mother the mother of the bride, and the sister 
the mother of the bridegroom. How did this 
happen 1 

Thirteen years ago a milk dealer in Hartford 
sold his horse. A few days ago he re-purchased 
the animal, who, being put on his old route, 
stopped at every place he was wont to do thirteen 
years before. Horses have excellent memories. 

The number of establishments in this State en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, brass and cop¬ 
per-including rolling mills, furnaces, foundries, 
machine shops, tool factories, etc., and not in¬ 
cluding nail and tack machines—is 617, and 
their appraised value is about $6,000,000 

Water for making tea should be used the mo¬ 
ment it boils. The reason assigned is, that if it 
is boiled for some time, all the gas that is in it 
escapes with the steam, and it will then not make 
tea of the best flavor. Clear, pure, soft water is 
best. 

The brigandage which prevailed in parts of 
southern Italy, is now pretty well broken up. 
Borges, a Spaniard, and a noted leader of a 
troop of bandits, has been captured with most of 
his associates. Documents have also been 
found proving that those troubles had their 
fountain-heads at Rome and Paris. 

Cannel coal has been discovered at Crab 
Orchard, Ky., by the troops there, and the inhab¬ 
itants are astonished at it. One man said that 
several years ago he hud dug a weH on an adjoin¬ 
ing farm, through the u same sort of stuff," hut 
it had never occurred to him that it was cannel 
coal. 


There are a very large number of counterfeit 
bank bills in circulation. Look sharp 1 

Accounts from the peach-growing districts of 
New Jersey represent the prospect for a good 
crop next season as unusually flattering. 

Manchester, N. H., has a free public library 
containing 8300 volumes. Thirty thousand 
volumes were circulated the past year among the 
reading portion of the citizens. 

A man died recently at Falkirk, England, 
leaving behind him a fortune of £10,000, and 
who had such a reverence for the first sixpence 
that he earned that he kept it for sixty years. 

“ Rat bunts ” are becoming an " institution ” 
in some parts of Ohio. A grand hunt in Ross 
county, in the early part of January, resulted iu 
the death of 5484 rats, whose rations for a year, 
it is estimated, would be worth over $2000. 

Mr. “ P. Cock 99 communicates to the Fall 
River Journal that he would like to be the next 
mayor of that city, and says the reason he has 
never heretofore held office in Rhode Island is, 
that he has not had suitable clothes. 

There are sun-worshippers now in England— 
at least a relic of the practice derived from the 
Phoenicians is still kept up at Penzanoe, where, 
on the eve of $t. John, the people held a sort of 
fire-dance, wildly burning torches round their 
heads, and welcoming the solstice with fire and 
shouts of laughter. 

A case in court in Rockingham county, N. H., 
shows a peculiar instance ol' filial affection. It 
is the case of Joseph Smith against his mother, 
Lucy Smith, for board. The action was referred 
to an auditor, who reported $98 due the mother, 
but the dutiful son was not satisfied, and de¬ 
manded a trial by jury. 

The Egyptian obelisk of Alexandria, presented 
by Mehemet Ali to the English government, will 
probably be transferred to Hyde Park, London, 
and erected on the site of the Crystal Palace in 
1851, as a testimonial to Prince Albert. The 
estimated cost of removing it is $50,000. It is 
a solid block of granite, 63 feet long, and meas¬ 
ures 27 feet at the base. 

The only living male descendant of Benedict 
Arnold is a grandson, Rev. Edward Arnold, who 
is rector of an established church in Hereford¬ 
shire, England, some twenty miles west of Lon¬ 
don. He is a man of great decision, and iu his 
profession exhibits much ability and energy of 
character. To a recent visitor he voluntarily 
made known his relationship. 

There is a family at the north part of New- 
buryport who have acquired quiet possession of 
a comfortable residence. During the entire 
twenty years of their occupancy they were never 
presented with a rent bill, or even knew the 
owuer of the house. Since acquiring possession, 
steps have been taken by Borne of the heirs-at- 
law to eject the parties, but without success. 

It is estimated upon good authority that the 
wells on Oil Creek, Pa., yield 75,000 barrels of 
crude oil per month. The outlay connected with 
this monthly product, before it is consumed in the 
lamp—in purchasing barrels, transporting it to 
market, refining if, and then sending it out again 
all over the country, is about ten dollars a barrel 
—equal to $750,000. 
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JHtrrg-lflaking. 

Why is Asia like a market shed in Christmas 
week ? Because there is Turkey in it. 

If a lady yawns half a dozen times in succes¬ 
sion, young man, you may get your hat. 

It has been ascertained that the man who ** held 
on to the last,” was a shoemaker. 

44 Wood is the thing, after all,” as the man 
with a wooden leg said, when the mad dog bit it. 

Why is the world like a piano ! 'Cause it is 
full of sharps and flats. 

On what grounds may confectioners be called 
very mercenary lovers 1 Because they sell their 
" kisses.” 

Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging his 
stock, like a venomous reptile 1 Because he is 
an adder. . 

“ I'm particularly uneasv on this point,” as the 
fly said when the boy stuck him on the end of a 
needle. 

Isn't it singular that an ill-natured shopkeeper 
should ever offer to sell hie good will, when all 
the world knows he hasn't any ! 

A wood sawyer who had mislaid his tool, asked 
a boy if he had seen his saw. “ I saw no saw, 
air,” replied the urchin. 

We always think of a very mean man that he 
was made by one of nature's cobblers, and like an 
unfinished boot, thrown off without being tooled. 

The man who 44 took a walk ” the other day, 
brought it back again; bat the next day he took 
a ride, and has not since been heard of. 

A person invited an acquaintance to dinner on 
the twenty-ninth of September, saying he always 
had a goose at dinner on Michaelmas-day. 

44 Would you he popular!" saye Voltaire, in 
one of his essays, 11 startle your public—whether 
for good or evil matters not, but be startling at 
any price.” 

A brother editor tells us that when he waa In 
prison for libelling a justice of the peace, he was 
requested by the jailor to give the prison a 
putt. 

A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for 
angling by saying that, from constant habit, be 
never reels quite himself unless he's handling the 
rod. 

A Hottentot got up a painting of heaven. It 
was inclosed with a fence made of sausages, 
while the counter was occupied with a fountain 
that sent forth pot-pie. 

A wag once remarked with a very grave coun¬ 
tenance, that, however prudent and virtuous 
young widows might be, he had seen many a 
widow-err.” 

Some bachelors go to war because they like 
fighting; and some married men go because they 
like peace. 

The 8an Francisco Mirror, speaking of Dr. 
Winds hip, suggests that France and England 
should employ him to lift the blockade. 

It is strange, bat every woman's husband is 
the very worst that ever lived, on til he is at¬ 
tacked, and then, “ dear fellow,” he is the very 
bestl 


Wbat bar is that which often opens, but never 
shots! Crowbar. 

“ I'm transported to see yon,” as the thief seid 
to the kangaroos. 

44 Father,” said a little boy in a theatre, 4 * mint 
that a bandbox where the musicians are 

Some one says 44 the lobster is a posthumous 
work of creation, for it is only red after Its 
death.” 

Wanted, for the ornithological department of 
oar museum, immediately, the beak and claws of 
a toma hawk. 

The youth who cut open the bellows to see 
where the wind came from, is now trying his 
hand at fattening greyhounds. 

The Persians have a saying, that “ Ten meas¬ 
ures of talk were sent down upon the earth, and 
the women took nine.” 

A contemporary has been studying phonoto- 
phy. Here is a specimen—“ Wat kant be qrd 
most b ndnrd.” 

What is a 44 club 1” It is a weapon of defence 
carried by male gorillas to keep away the white 
women. 

Said a seedy fellow to a rich friend, “ If ever 
yon have a dispute with any one, about money, 
just leave it to me.” 

A receipt is going the rounds of the press for 
tanning hides with salt and alum; bat our school¬ 
master taught os years ago that the oil of birch 
was better. 

In these days, when sacks are fashionable fe¬ 
male dresses, a gentleman may be thankful to 
the lady who gives him the sack — and its 
contents. 

There is a man living somewhere so alarm¬ 
ingly bright that he uses the palm of his hand 
for a looking glass. It is said anybody can see 
through him. 

Wbat is the Latin dialogue that usually occurs 
between a shoemaker ana a pair of old boots 1 
Shoemaker says, “ BuU Imenau ,” to which boots 
reply, "Solus.” 

We hate an author who is dealing eternally 
in hyperbole. If such an one were a Jupiter, 
he wonld never fan a lady's cheek except with a 
hurricane, or kindle a fire except with a thunder¬ 
bolt. 

A man when asked what induced him to make 
a barrister of his son, replied, “ O, he was a ly¬ 
ing little fellow, and I thought I'd humor his 
leading propensity.” 

From the vigorous manner in which those 
present at a political meeting usually stamp their 
feet when a speaker exhorts them to do their 
duty, we presume they understand him to mean 
the “ stamp duty.” 

A great fuss has been made about “ Dollar 
Jewelry,” bnt if you want to make a really cheap 
present to your sweetheart, give her a dime md 
pin . In whispering this joke to a friend, care 
most be taken to bold his hair on. 

“ The ugliest trades,” said Jerrold, “have 
their moments of pleasure. How, if I were a 
grave digger or a hangman, there are some peo¬ 
ple I could work for with u great deal of 
enjoyment.” 
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Being ibnd of eomfcrt. be takes a ticket with » berth in a 
sleeping-car, hat finds quite different accommodations. 


Hotels all fbU—pays a boy three dollars to watch bis bag- 
gags while bo seeks lodgings; being unsu c ces sfu l, be 
returns and finds neither baggage nor boy. 
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Attempts to p r esent his credentials to General MoClallam 
—find* 1043 people awaiting audience before him. 


Getting to be night, Mr. Seeall searches for a place to 


Get* home at first opportunity—bis appearance on his re¬ 
turn home. 


fils appearance an leaving home. 
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SCENES IN WILMINGTON, N. O 


Ok the following pages m bare the pleasure 
of presenting our readers with a series of illus¬ 
trations of objects of i n te r es t in and about Wil¬ 
mington, North Carolina. The largest illustra¬ 
tion gives a picturesque view of Market Street, 
looking westward, toward the river, ami conveys 
a much better idea of the general ch a ra cte ristics 
of the place than volumes of letter-press could 
possibly do. The sketch was taken from a cen¬ 
tral point, and shows the Carolina Hotel on the 
right. This is the principal hotel in the piece, a 
very important fact to know, as all traveller* who 
have to pass through Wilmington, north or south, 


have to stop for meals, and is one of the most 
prominent buildings on the street. Next to u u 
Masonic Hall, the second story of which is the 
dining-room of the hotel. In the distance is the 
Market House, an unique building, with a luw 
tower, and in the background are some of the 
characteristics of the South, more particularly of 
Wilmington, in the shape of mule-carts. Thete 
carts are of primitive construction, being horn* - 
made, except, perhaps, the wheels, and are gen¬ 
erally owned and driven by negroes, who bring 
into town the products of their small plots of 
ground, which they convert into cash or barter 
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SAW-MILL ON POINT PBTSft, WILMINGTON, N. C* 


for various necessaries. The shafts are attached 
to the collars on the mules, and the negro sits 
astride the animal or cuddled up under the low 
top among his pumpkins, cabbages, pie plants, 
pea-nuts and other dry goods. Arrived in town, 
he unharnesses bis team, throws down a little 
fodder, tips up (or down) his cart, and lies down 
in the sun, patiently awaiting his customers. 
On certain days of the week, twenty or more 
of these market-wagons may be counted from 
the steps of the hotel. Wilmington is a port 
of entry and capital of New Hanover Connty, 
on the east side of Cape Fear River, just be¬ 
low the confluence of the northeast and north¬ 
west branches, about thirty-five miles from the 
sea, and ninety miles southeast from Fayettes- 
ville, and one hundred and eighty miles south- 
southeast from Raleigh. The prncipal parts of 
all the exports for North Carolina are from Wil¬ 
mington. Vessels of three hundred tons will 
float in the harbor, but its entrance is rendered 
difficult by a large shoal. Opposite the town are 
the islands which divide the river into three 
streams. These afford the best rice-fields in the 
State. Wilmington is finely situated for trade, 
being at the terminus of the great series of south¬ 
ern railroads, extending from New York, and 
branching in various directions from the main 
route. November 4th, 1819, this flourishing 
place received a severe check from a terrible con- 
fl^ration, which consumed about two hundred 
buildings, and occasioned a loss of a million of 
dollars. Nearly opposite the foot of Market 


Street, on Point Peter, is situated the picturesque 
object shown in our second illustration. The 
Point Peter sawmill presents no other claims for 
illustration but the fact of its being a prominent 
object to the eye of the traveller in arriving at or 
departing from the chief city of North Carolina. 
Situated at the confluence of the two main 
branches of Cape Fear River, it receives its sup¬ 
plies of timber from a great portion of the State, 
and, having a double water front, the timber is 
slid directly from behind the saws upon the decks 
of eoastiag vessels, which convey it to a market 
on the Atlantic seaboards. A vast amount is al¬ 
so sent to the West Indies. On the side street 
running from the Carolina Hotel, north, is situ- 
ated the oldest house in the city, represented in 
the first engraving. When this humble edifice 
was erected, Brunswick, some fifteen miles be¬ 
low Wilmington, was the principal town on the 
Cape Fear, and was the entrepot of North Caro¬ 
lina. Within the space of a hundred years it has 
become the nucleus of a considerable city, while 
Brunswick has become a desolation. Thus it is 
throughout our land; so rapid has been our 
growth toward repletion, that lie who chronicles 
the wealth, prosperity and magnitude of a large 
city, may have seen the first boose erected with¬ 
in its precincts. Nay more, be may have shot 
the wild deer of the forest where now rolls the 
carriage of the wealthy millionaire, where the 
shrill whistle of the locomotive and the smoke of 
innumerable factories give token of “the busy 
haunts of men. ’ What a story of oppression 
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and resistance, of tyrannical governors and pa¬ 
triotic regulators, of domineering British com¬ 
manders and down-trodden patriots, could not 
that modest-looking building relate had it the fa¬ 
bled power of inanimate matter, and could only 
speak. Standing on the steps of the hotel and 
looking up Market Street, the visitor to Wil¬ 
mington will see on the right hand side, on the 
corner of Market and Third Streets, an antiquat¬ 
ed-looking building, standing somewhat back 
from and above the street, with piazzas on the 


second and third stories, a hipped roof and a 
door-yard filled with trees and shrubs. This 
building was the head-quarters of Cornwallis dur¬ 
ing the time he remained in the city after his bat¬ 
tle with Greene at Guilford Court-house. The 
city was taken possession of and occupied by 
Major Craig, in the fall of 1780, who held it un¬ 
til the arrival of his superior in the following 
April. Cornwallis remained in the city some 
eighteen days to recruit his scattered forces and 
arrange his plans, and took possession of the 
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house represented in the engraving as his head¬ 
quarters, it being then the most considerable one 
in the place. The floors still bear the marks of 
the ruthless hand and axe of tbe British scul¬ 
lions, who chopped their meat thereon. These 
and other reminiscences of revolutionary times 
nre sacredly preserved intact by the present occu¬ 
pant, Dr. T. H. Wright. The history of North 
Curolina is interesting to every American. 
Kaleigh sent a colony here in 1585. They num- 
liered one hundred and eight persons, ana sailed 
from Plymouth in seven vessels, on the 9th of 
April. Among them was Ralph (afterwards Sir, 
Ralph) Lane, who was to act as governor, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Cavendish, afterwards cele¬ 
brated as the circumnavigator of the globe, 
Hariot, the inventor of the modern system of 
the algebraic notation, the historiographer of the 
expedition, and an ingenious artist. Tbe fleet 
came near shipwreck on a point they called Cape 
Fear, and two days afterwards anchored at Wo- 
coken. They made their way to Roanoke 
through Ocracock Inlet. After some time spent 
in exploration, and after landing the colonists, 
the ships, with Richard Grenville, returned to 
Eugland. 

Line, in a letter which was written in Septem¬ 
ber of that year, spoke in enthusiastic terms of 
the soil and emgfe of the new country. “ It is 
thegoortttsjf iqgWsdef the cope of heaven; the 
most plearip* tointmof the world; the conti¬ 
nent is of a Inge aid unknown greatness, and 
very well peopled and towned, though savagely, 
The climate Is so wholesome that we have not 
one sick since we touched land/' The English, 
however, were not destined, at this time, to ef¬ 
fect a permanent settlement. The Indians, wish¬ 
ing to get rid of their strange visitors, who had 
treated them with precipitate harshness on more 
than one occasion, despatched them on fruitless 
errands after imaginary mines of gold and rivers 
abounding with pearls. They returned from 
their journey of exploration, exhausted and des¬ 
titute. The disaffection of the Indians became 
t very day more apparent, and their deadly en- 
Kiity was provoked by the massacre of their king 
and his chief men, whom Lane suspected of a 
design of murdering his colonists. The result 
of this attempt at colonization is sketched by 
Bancroft in the first volume of his history : “ In 
the island of Roanoke, the men began to de¬ 
spond ; they looked in vain towards tbe ocean 
for supplies from England; they were sighing 
for the luxuries of the cities in their native land; 
when of a sudden it was rumored that the sea 
was white with the sails of three and twenty 
ships; and within three days Sir Francis Drake 
had anchored his fleet at sea outside of Roanoke 
inlet, in the wild road of their bad harbor. He 
h id come here, on his way from the West Indies 
to England, to visit the domain of his friend. 
With the celerity of genius, he discovered the 
measures which the exigency of the case requir¬ 
ed, and supplied the wants of Lane to the utter¬ 
most, giving him a bark of seventy tons, with 
pinnaces and small boats, and all needed provis¬ 
ions for the colony." It was his wish tbatthe 
colonists should remain and pursue thebrdiecov* 
eries; but the men were discouraged. and L*nfr. 
yielding to their entreaties, all emrotadfe&jfcng- 
land. "The return of Lane was a precipitate 
desertion; a little delay would have furnished 


the colony with ample supplies. A few days 
afterward, a ship arrived, laden with all the stores 
needed by the infant settlement/* In another 
fortnight, Grenville made his appearance with 
three ships, and left fifteen men on tbe island of 
Roanoke, to maintain tbe English claim to the 
country. It was in 1650 that the first permanent 
settlement was made by white emigrants from 
Virginia. What is now called Carolina formed, 
according to the Spaniards, a part of Florida; 
it was called Carolina by the French, in honor of 
Charles IX., when they made their ill-starred at¬ 
tempt to colonize the North American coast In 
1661 a second colony came from Massachusetts, 
and settled on the Cape Fear River. In 1667 the 
colony obtained a representative government. 
Locke’s scheme of government was abandoned 
after a trial. 2ji 1717 Carolina from a proprietary 
became a royal government, and continued so till 
1775. The North Carolinian* fUsbed to arms at 
the first tocsin of the Revolution and nobly em¬ 
barked life and fortune in tip can** of American 
independence. The Mecklenburg resolutions of 
1775 anticipated the principle and language of 
the Declaration of Independence. North Caro¬ 
lina was tbe theatre of somepf the severest bat¬ 
tles of the war. In tbe arms of the State, the 
figure of liberty displays the scroll of the consti¬ 
tution. 


▲ (SARDINIAN NARMHOUBR. 

In this court are implements of husbandry, an¬ 
tique enough to tax tbe ingenuity of Jonathan 
Old buck himself as to their real origin ; and in 
a snug corner are neat rows of corkpails, there 
placed in pleasing anticipation of tbe coming 
milking-time. There is a tremendous bayii.g 
and rushing forth of enormous boar-hound.*, 
silenced with difficulty by an equally tremendous 
“Ai, ha I” and "Zitto!** from the farmer— 
whereat the noble creatures wag their tails and 
crouch to their several resting places. And this 
farmer, with his short kilt of black homespun, 
wide white cotton drawers and sleeves—so snowy 
white, too—-and loose black sheepskin, sleeveless 
coat, with the shaggy wool outside, neatly gaiter- 
ed legs, long black beard, and knife garnished 
belt—certainly be does not look much like a 
peaceable tiller of land and tender of flocks; he 
(to my mind at least) much more resembles a 
“ Capo banditti/* Nevertheless, poor Renzo is 
peaceable and harmless enough, and we may as 
well follow him into his cheerful and hospitable 
" stazzu/* The first room is, as usual, the gen¬ 
eral apartment. The huge smoking smoulder¬ 
ing log occupies the centre; in one corner, neat¬ 
ly rolled up, are the sleeping mats, which a; night 
will be unfurled and placed in a circle lound the 
log, to serve as couches for the younger members 
oTthe family; the luxury of beds being reserved 
for married couples or occasional guests.— Na¬ 
tional Magazine. 


Age seems to take away the power of acting a 
character, even from those who have done so the 
most successfully during the main part of their 
lives. The real man will appear, at first fitfully, 
and then predominantly. Time spares the chis¬ 
elled beauty of stone and marble, but makes sad 
havoc in plaster and stucco. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S OFFICE. 


A BOSTON POLICE STATION. 

Any one familiar with the minutte of police 
arrangements in Boston, will recognise the scenes 
delineated in the engravings connected with this 
article. The illustrations represent the interior 
of the Fifth District Station House in East Ded¬ 
ham 8treet. The company attached to the sta¬ 
tion is composed of thirty-three police officers— 
a fine body of men, well officered. The district 
is very large in proportion to the strength of the 
company, as the number of stores is quite small 
in proportion to the number of houses to be 
guarded. The station-house we have selected 
for representation is considered a model one, in 
every respect. It was built expressly for the 
purpose, and is well arranged and convenient. 
The basement is devoted to the cells, of which 
there are twelve, distributed amon£ four rooms, 
well warmed and ventilated, and with two berths, 
after the fashion of a ship's state-rooms, in each, 
provided with bedding. One of our engravings 
represents this department. The basement alio 
contains a room where the men dr/their clothes, 
and keep boots, overcoats, etc. The street en¬ 
trance to the cells is in the basement. On the 
first story is the captain's private office, shown in 
our engraving. Attached to this is a bath-room. 
The guard room, represented in our large en¬ 
graving, is a spurious apartment where the roll 
is called, and where the men sit and pass the time 
while off duty. It is furnished with a range of 
wardrobes, one to two men, a rack to hang billies, 
handcuffs and rattles on, ranges of boxes, and a 
post-office in which the communications of the 
members of the force are placed. The roll is 
called at 8 o’clock, A. M , and 2 and 6, P. M., 
and at 1, A. M. in our illustration this ceremo¬ 
ny is represented, the men standing in a circle, 


the captain at his desk, supported by a lieutenant 
on each side, the officers being distinguished 
from the men by wearing hats instead of the 
regulation cap. Tha dog m the chair is “ Tige,” 
an animal of superior natural gifts developed by 
education, who dances on his hind legs, and per¬ 
forms varions other feats almost entitling him to 
rank with “ 8ir Isaac," the canine wonder of 
Bulwer’s last novel. The officers are very much 
attached to this animal, and he is as high in favor 
as if he were the “ dog of the regiment." The 
second story contains the dormitories and sleep¬ 
ing apartments of the men and officers, while the 
third is devoted to poor lodgers, for whose use 
there are eleven beds on iron nedsteads, occupy¬ 
ing four rooms, well-wanned and ventilated. 
This is a most humane arrangement, and worthy 
of imitation in all cities. Sometimes twenty-five 
houseless wanderers have slept in the honse in 
one night. The whole building is a model of 
cleanliness, of military precision and order, and 
has been visited and examined by officials from 
all parts of the Union as the model police estab¬ 
lishment. It was first opened December 25th, 
1857, the occasion being celebrated by a collation, 
at which the city corporation and other distin¬ 
guished guests were present. Boston has every 
reason to be proud of her police department. 
The vigilance, courage, good conduct and good 
manners of the officers, are proverbial, and thy 
are certainly a fine-looking body of men. We 
cannot claim for our city an exemption from the 
universal rule that assigns crime to all large 
aggregations of humanity, bat we do claim that 
every effort is made to check its progress, and to 
bring it to punishment, and no one can deny that 
oar police system is effective, and it is one in 
which tha community have great confidence. 
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THE PLANTER'S HOME. 

The southern scene shown on page 413 is from 
a design drawn for us from nature. The sketch 
was made in Alabama, and is so accurate that 
the owner of the estate will readily recognize the 
engraving, though, as the subject is a private 
residence, we do not feel at liberty to mention 
names. The house is pretty and unpretending— 
piazza and galleries giving it an airy look sug¬ 
gestive of the “sunny South ” The group of 
ebony farm-servants collected together with the 
baskets of cotton they have just brought in from 
the fields, serves to localize the scene. On the 
right is a group of saddle-horses which have 
borne some of the planter's friends on a visit to 
his hospitable mansion. There is no feature of 
southern life that more agreeably strikes a travel¬ 
ler, even if he be a foreigner and not particularly 
artial to our country, than the frankness and 
oundless hospitality of the southern country gen- 
t emen and their families. Such things as cold¬ 
ness and reserve are utterly unknown there, and 
the name of stranger, instead of exciting suspi¬ 
cion and distrust, is a title to consideration and 
attention. No one can fully appreciate what 
01 keeping an open house ” means, until he has 
travelled in the South. The wayfarer is never 
at loss for a shelter in any of the Southern States. 
In many of them, in the rural districts, such 
things as hotels and taverns are unknown. You 
find yourself a welcome guest wherever you may 
chance to draw rein, for southern hospitality em¬ 
braces all men in its generous circle. The ser¬ 
vants seem to share the disposition of their mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, and vie with each other in 
ministering to the wants of the guests. And if 
such be the treatment of mere strangers—how 
delightful must be the tone of society among in¬ 


timates and friends. In some favored regions 
of the old world we are saddened with the re¬ 
flection that “ all save the spirit of man is di¬ 
vine,but in our favored southern land we find 
that the sunshine of the skies has awakened a 
similar warmth and brightness in the hearts of 
its people. The hospitality to which we have 
referred to above, is one of the results of that 
feeling of independence so universal among rural 
land-holders. “ The man who stands upon his 
own 8011,“ says Edward Everett, “ who feels by 
the law of the* land in which he lives—he is the 
rightful and exclusive owner of the land which 
he tills, is, by the constitution of our nature, un¬ 
der a wholesome influence, not easily imbibed 
from any other source. He feels, other things 
being equal, more strongly than another, the 
character of a man as the lord of an inanimate 
world. Of this great and wonderful sphere which 
is rolling through the heavens, a part is his—his 
from the centre to the sky. It is a space on 
which the generation moves in its round of du¬ 
ties, and he feels himself connected by a visible 
link with those who follow him, and to whom he 
is to transmit a home. Perhaps his farm has 
come down to him from his fathers ; but he can 
trace their footsteps over the scenes of his daily 
labors. The roof which shelters him was reared 
by those to whom he owes his being The fa¬ 
vorite tree was planted by his father's hand. He 
sported in boyhood beside the brook which still 
winds through the meadows. He still hears the 
Sabbath bell which called his father to the house 
of God ; and near at hand is the 6pot where his 
parents are laid, and where he shall repose. 
These feelings flow out of the deepest fountains 
of the heart—life-springs of a fresh, healthy and 
generous character." Alabama ranks the fourth 
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to population among the Southern States, num¬ 
bering some 900.000 inhabitants. Such homes 
as we have described are not unfrequent within 
its borders. The State is rich in mineral treas¬ 
ures, particularly in coal, iron, brimstone and 
marble. Its noble bays and rivers admirably fit 
it for commerce and trade. A great portion of 


the soil is very rich, yielding more cotton than 
any other State. Education is well provided for. 
It nas several colleges. The free school system 
went into operation early in 1854. It has sever¬ 
al public, college, and school libraries, and its 
benevolent institutions are very efficient and 
useful. 
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The sketches which follow were furnished us 
by a correspondent, who has thus given us the 
results and reminiscences of his journey by this 
route. He says : "After a pretty extensive tour 
in California, I am at length established for the 
winter here, with the intention of resuming my 
westward line of travel next spring, visiting the 
Sandwich Islands, and probably Japan and 
China, before returning home. All the time I 
can spare from the special business that brought 
me to the land of gold, I shall devote to work¬ 
ing up finished drawings from the photographs 
and rough sketches with which my portfolio is 
filled. Slany of them are not of general interest, 
and only valuable to myself as memoirs of travel, 
memoranda of personal adventures, likenesses of 
personal friends and acquaintances, but it will 
not be difficult to select some which the great 
world of your patrons may find acceptable. The 
enclosed drawings will, I hope, meet your views, 
and prove available. They are reminiscences 
of our toilsome overland journey last spring, the 
excitement and strangeness of which overbal¬ 
anced the fatigue and danger incurred—for I, 
too, like other travellers, can tell of ‘ hair-breadth 
'scapes’—I was going to say of hair breadth 
scalps, though no one in our party actually left 
his ‘ ambrosial locks 9 in the hands of the cop¬ 
per-colored gentlemen whom we met on the war¬ 
path. One of my drawings represents this little 
incident of travel, latterly rather an unusual one. 
Yet no emigrant party should go, and none does 
go, without preparation for such contingencies. 
The best arm, whether for Indian-fighting or for 
killing buffalo, is Colt's large revolver—the 
small-sized one is very handy for a close thing. 
With plenty of these tools, and a few western 
rifles in the hands of men accustomed to bring 
down prairie-chickens or squirrels with a single 
ball, we easily succeeded in beating off the red¬ 
skins, leaving some of them on the ground as 
trophies of our valor. I have, reluctantly, come 
to regard the Indians much in the light in which 
they are view ? od by frontiersmen—that is, about 
on a par with wild beasts. They are dirty, 
sneaking, thievish beings, degraded and sensual, 
when not brought into contact with whites, and 
by such contact acquiring only the worst vices of 
the whites, without any of their higher qualities. 
It has been the fashion to ascribe nearly all the 
vices of tho Indians to white influence, but they 
are bad enough in their natural state. Poets and 
story-tellers henceforth may fill volumes in praise 
of the 1 noble savage,' but I shall no more listen 
to their syren song. In my youthful days, 
Cooper's Indian stories was my favorite reading, 
hut I have learned to know that Dr. Bird, in the 
‘ .Jibbenainosay, or Nick of the Woods/ was far 
more truthful in his portraitures. Yet, after all, 
they have some good traits. If you throw your¬ 
self on their hospitality, they will not injure you, 
and will share all they have with you—though 
probably they will not hesitate to rob you of such 
trinkets and knick-nacks as they covet, though 
you may sleep on the same blanket and beneath 
the same skin tent. Neither has their stoicism 
been exaggerated. Last spring, I came across 
an Indian brave whose left hand had just been 
shattered by tho bursting of his gun. He uttered 
no complaint, not a muscle of his face quivered, 


and ho sat smoking his pipe unconcernedly, as if 
nothing had happened. J should think such ac¬ 
cidents most be frequent, from the worthlessness 
of many of the guns they use, and from the 
utter reckless manner in which they load and 
handle fire-arms. I have said that the Indians 
rarely attack trains now-a-days—past experience 
has taught them that it is rather unwholesome 
to meddle with live Yankees, as their betters 
have found out in many a bloody encounter on 
sea and land. It is hoped that the increasing 
travel, and the posts established by the overland 
mail, will finally pat a stop to encounters with 
Indians. What a triumph of Yankee pluck and 
perseverance that same overland mail is, by the 
way. Now give us a Pacific Railroad, and San 
F/ancisco and Boston will be near neighbors. 

“Another of my sketches is of a more pacific 
character, and represents our party pursuing its 
peaceful but tired march across the plains. The 
slow progress of a train, and the monotonous 
character of much of tho scenery on the route, 
tries the patience of a nervous man extremely. 
It is almost as bad as a calm on the Atlantic. 

“Another of tho drawings is an accurate rep¬ 
resentation of the party fording the river Platte. 
In the spring, when the melted snow swells the 
descending torrents, the river is not fordable, and 
at all seasons of the year crossing is an arduous 
and critical task. It is interesting to see how 
horses and oxen used to western travel accom¬ 
modate themselves to its exigencies. With mud 
np to their necks, the patient animals wallow 
along, stopping now and then to rest and get 
breath, and then pushing on again, using their 
muscular strength to the very best advantage. 
Cattle unused to the trial would be ruined by 
their frantic exertions. 

“Among tho drawings I send you, is one of 
the famous 4 Devil’s Gate,’ of which you of 
course have heard. It is a rocky chasm through 
which the 4 Sweet Water' flows. The precip¬ 
itous elevation on the left affords a view of the 
section of the twisted range of rocky cliffs and 
mountains which extend for miles along the 
course of the Sweet Water River. The bold 
bluff’ on the right, which compresses the river 
into a narrow channel, presents a perpendicular 
wall of granite from four to five hundred feet 
high, and half a mile long, and gradually slopes 
into the elevated plains. For some distance 
above the mouth of the yawning gap, the river 
is broad and tranquil; hut hero it rushes down 
through the canon, foaming and bounding over 
the huge boulders that have fallen from the cliff 
above. The ‘Devil's Gate' is certainly a 
striking and noteworthy place, and is a short 
distance from Independence Rock, on the other 
side of the South Pass.'' 

Our correspondent does not give a flattering 
view of the Indians of California. Travellers 
who have passed from the Atlantic States across 
the plains, through California, and down to the 
city of Mexico, state that a marked difference of 
natural characteristics exists between the Indians 
residing on the eastern and those inhabiting the 
western side of tho Rocky Mountains. While 
the former are generally tall, powerful and bold, 
tho latter are short, comparatively feeble and 
cowardly; while the former are active, the latter 
are uniformly lazy. The natives who live west 
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of the Sierra Nevadas are, with some exceptions, 
remarkably filthy, are of a much darker color 
than the surrounding Indians, and are divided 
into almost numberless small tribes—the task of 
collecting and enumerating the names of which 
would be as difficult as it would be useless. On 


an equal area, the Indians are not so numerous 
within that territory as they are in the more 
southern and eastern regions. They are less 
warlike than their more stalwart neighbors. 
Marriage is recognized among them, but polyg¬ 
amy extensively prevails. 
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THE SCALPING RITE. 

Scalp-taking is a solemn rite. In the good 
old times braves scrupulously awaited the wound¬ 
ed man's death before they “ raised the hair; 1 ' in 
the laxity of modern days, however this humane 
custom is too often disregarded. Properly speak¬ 
ing, the trophy should be taken after fair tight 
with a hostile warrior; this also is now neglected. 
When the Indian sees his enemy fall he draws 
hi* scalp-knife—the modern is of iron, formerly 
ii was of flint, obsidian, or other hard stone—and 
twisting the scalp-lock, which is left long for that 
purpose, and boastfully braided or decorated 
with some gaudy ribbon or with a war eagle’s 
plume, round his left hand, makes with the right 
two semi-circular incisions, with and against the 
sun, about the part to be removed. The skin is 
next loosened with the knife-point, if there be 
time to spare and if there be much scalp to be 
taken. The operator then sits on the ground, 
places his feet against the subject's shoulders, by 
way of leverage, and, holding the scalp-lock with 
both hands, he applies a strain which soon brings 
oif the spoils with a sound which, I am told, is 
not unlike “ flop.” Without the long lock it 
would be difficult to remove the scalp ; prudent 
wuite travellers, therefore, are careful, before set¬ 
ting out through an Indian country, to “ shingle 
off” their hair as closely as possible ; the Indian, 
moreover, hardly cares for a half-fledged scalp. 
To judge from the long love-locks affected by 
the hunter and mountaineer, he seems to think 
lightly of thi9 precaution ; to hold it, in fact, a 
point of honor that the savage should have a fair 
chance. A few cunning men have surprised their 
adversaries with wigs. The operation of scalp¬ 
ing must be exceedingly painful; the sufferer 
turnR, wriggles, and “ squirms ” upon the ground 
like a scorched snake. It is iupposed to induce 
brain fever; many instances, however, are known 
of men, and even women, recovering from it, as 
the former do from a more dreadful infliction in 
Abyssinia and Gallalnnd; cases are of course 
rare, as a disabling wound is generally inflicted 
before the bloody work is done.— Captain Barton . 


NAUTCH GIRLS OF CALCUTTA. 

The other evening I attended the nautches, a 
species of bull or entertainment given by the na¬ 
tive princes some three miles distant from the 
hotel; driving my buggy through immense 
masses of the populaco, with the continual cries 
of my servant and footman to clear the track, I 
made my way slowly, coming in contact with a 
variety of vehicles in the darkness and confusion. 
At last I emerged from this chaos of equipages, 
and managed to get up to the extreme end of the 
lane to the Sohha Bazaar, where my vision was 
dazzled with the immense number of torches. 
The illuminations of the princes were intended 
to outrival each other, and were got up with a 
good deal of fanciful display in oriental style. 
On pressing among the crowd, through the spa¬ 
cious arena of the building, amid the display of 
tinsel and torchlight, I found a large assembly of 
mixed nations and great variety of costume. 
The interior was covered with matting and chairs, 
with divans around the wall for the multitude. 
The Rajah was very polite, offering his divan 
with refreshments, and ordered the nuutch or 


dancing girls before us to perform their different 
evolutions, which delight the natives, but to a 
European are anything but chaste or graceful. 
They were loaded with ornaments in their ears 
and nose4, and on their necks, arms, wrists, and 
ankles; their voices were put upon a nasal half 
key, which enabled them to keep it up much 
longer .—Around the World. 


DEVOTION TO SCIENCE. 

Shortly after the arrival of Agassiz in this 
country, he delivered several lectures on Ichthy¬ 
ology in the old Crosby Street Medical College. 
Professor Red field got up a dinner in honor of 
“the immortal Swiss,” as some called the learn¬ 
ed stranger. To this dinner were invited the 
different scientists of the city. In the meantime 
a fisherman hail caught a rare fish and conveyed 
it to Agassiz. It was enough. Immured in a 
private room assigned him in the college, he set 
to work on the study of his new acquisition. An 
attempt to inject the specimen proved both diffi¬ 
cult and tedious. At length the dinner hour, 
three o’clock, had nearly arrived, when a scien¬ 
tific gentleman, assisting him, ventured to sug¬ 
gest that it was high time to go to the dinner, to 
which the absorbed philosopher replied, in utter 
astonishment, “ Leave this to go to dinner! My 
dear sir, these opportunities are rare; time is 
precious. This specimen can last only a few 
hours; and I find it already affording valuable 
proof of its alliance with a species of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Sir, I dare not trifle with such an 
opportunity. The fact I am in pursuit of I may 
never again have another so favorable an oppor¬ 
tunity to determine.” The fish philosopher re¬ 
sumed his study, and the Agassiz dinner went 
off like the piny of “ Hamlet*' with Hamlet left 
out .—Scientijic American. 


THE PRICE OF BATTLE. 

At the battle of Areola, the Austrians lost, in 
killed and wounded, 18,000 men ; French, 15,000. 
At Hohenlinden the Austrians loss was 14,000; 
the French, 9000. At Austerlitz the Allies, out 
of 80,000 men, lost 30,000 in killed, wounded or 
risoners; the French lost only (!) 12,000. At 
ena and Auerstadt, the Prussians lost 30,000 
men, killed and wounded, and nearly as many 
prisoners, making nearly 60,000 in all; and the 
French 14,000 in killed and wounded. At the 
terrific battle of Eylau, the Russians lost 25,000 
in killed and wounded; and the French, 30,000. 
At Friedland, the Russian loss was 17,000 in 
killed and wounded : the French loss, 8000. At 
Wagram, the Austrians and French losr each 
25,000 men, or 50,000 in all, in killed and 
wounded. At Smolensko, the French loss was 
17,000 men; that of the Russians, 10,000. At 
Borodino, which is said to have been “ the most 
murderous and obstinately fought battle on re¬ 
cord,” the French lost, in killed and wounded, 
and prisoners, 50,000 men; the Russians about 
the same number; making in all, 100,000 men 
in one battle ! At Lutzen, the French loss was 
18,000 men; the Allies, 15,000. At Bautzen, 
the French lost 25,000 men; the Allies, 15,000. 
At Dresden, where the battle lasted two days, 
the Allies lost, in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
25,000 men, and the French between 10,000 and 
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12,000. At Leipsic, which lasted three days, 
Napoleon lost two marshals, twenty generals, 
and about 60,000 men, in killed, wounded and 
prisoners; the Allies, 1790 officers, and about 
40,000 men—upward of 100,000 men in all. 
Besides these were several others of minor im¬ 


portance to the foregoing as to the loss of men, 
but large in the aggregate. There were those of 
the Bridge of Lodi, a most desperately contested 
fight; the famous battle of the Nile, a sea fight, 
in which Nelson lost 895 men in killed and 
wounded, and the French 5225 men in killed and 
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wounded, 3005 prisoners, and twelve out of 
seventeen ships engaged in the action.— Boston 
Journal. 


THEORY OF RESPIRATION. 

A man’s chest contains nearly two hundred 
cubic inches of air; but, in ordinary breathing, he 
takes in at one time and sends out again only 
about twenty cubic inches, the bulk of a full-sized 
orange; and he makes about fifteen inspirations 
in a minute. He vitiates, therefore, in a minute 
the sixth part of a cubic foot—but which, mixing 
as it escapes with many times as much of the air 
around, renders unfit for respiration three or four 
cubic feet. The removal of this impure air, and 
the supply in its stead of fresh air, is accomplish¬ 
ed thus—the air which issues from the chest, be¬ 
ing heated to near the temperature of the living 
body, namely ninety-eight degrees, and being 
thereby dilated, is lighter, bulk for bulk, than the 
surrounding air at the ordinary temperature; it 
therefore rises in the atmosphere, to be diffused 
there, as oil set free under w ater rises. In both 
cases a heavier fluid is, in fact, pushing up and 
taking the place of a lighter. This beautiful 
provision of nature, without trouble to the per¬ 
son, or even his being aware of it, is relieving 
him at every instant from the presence of a dead¬ 
ly, though invisible poison—and replacing it with 
pure vital sustenance; and the process continues 
while he sleeps, os well as when he wakes, and is 
as perfect for the unconscious babe, and even the 
brute creature, as for the wisest philosopher. In 
aid of this process come the greater motions of 
the atmosphere, called winds, which mingle the 
whole, and favor agencies which maintain the 
general purity.— Medical Journal. 


SNIVELIZ ATION. 

Whithersoever we go we meet with the snivel¬ 
ler. He stops us at the corner of the street to 
entrust us with his opinion. He fears that the 
morals and intelligence of the people are destroy¬ 
ed by the election of some rogue to office. He 
tells us, just before church, that the last 6 ermon 
of some transcendental preacher has given a 
death-blow to religion, and that the wave of 
atheism and the clouds of pantheism are to 
deluge and darken all the land. In the time of 
general health, he speaks of the pestilence to 
come. The mail cannot be an hour late, but ho 
prattles of railroad accidents and steamboat dis¬ 
asters. He learns that a friend who was married 
yesterday, will he a bankrupt in a year, and 
whimpers over the trials that newill endure. He 
is ridden with nightmare, and emits an eternal 
wail. Recklessness is a had quality, and so is 
blind and extravagant hope, but neither is so de¬ 
grading as inglorious and inactive despair. We 
object to the sniveller, because he presents the 
anomaly of a being who has the power of motion 
without possessing life. His inspired languor is 
worse than strength. Better that a man should 
rant than whine. The person who has no 
bounding and buoyant feelings in him—whose 
cheek never flushes at an expected good—whose 
blood never tingles and fires at the contempla¬ 
tion of a noble aim—and who has no aspiration, 
and no great object in life, is only fit for the hos¬ 
pital or band-box. Enterprise, confidence, a dis¬ 


position to believe that all good has been done— 
these constitute important elements in the char¬ 
acter of every man who is of use to the world. 
We want no wailing and whimpering about the 
absence of happiness, but a sturdy determination 
to abate misery.— Whipple. 


AMERICAN HUMOR. 

The most obvious characteristic of American 
hnrnor is its power of “ pitching it strong,” and 
drawing the long bow. It is the humor of ex¬ 
aggeration. This consists of fattening up a joke 
until it is rotund and rubicund, unctuous, and 
irresistible as Falstaff himself, who was created 
by Shakspeare, and fed fat, so as to become for 
all time the very impersonation of humor in a 
state of corpulence. That place in the geography 
of the United States called “Down East” has been 
most prolific in the monstrosities of mirth. Only 
there would a tree’d coon have cried to the 
marksman with his gun pointed, “ Don’t fire, 
colonel, I'll come down.” Only in that region 
do they travel at such speed that the iron rails 
get hot enough to serve the carriages with heat 
instead of hot-water bottles, and sometimes so 
hot, that on looking back you see the irons writh¬ 
ing about like live snakes trying to wriggle off to 
the water to cool themselves. Only there do 
they travel so fast that the signal whistle is of no 
use for their engines, because, on one occasion at 
least, the train was in, and smashed in a collision, 
long before the sound of the whistle got there. 
Only there can a blow be struck so “slick ” as 
to take an animal’s ear off with such ease, that 
the animnl does not know ho is one ear short 
until he puts his forefoot up to scratch it. Only 
there, surely, are the thieves so ’cute that they 
drew a walnut log right out of its bark, and left 
five sleepy watchers all nodding as they sat as¬ 
tride a tunnel of walnutwood rind .—North Brit¬ 
ish Review . • - 5 


THE PHYSICAL MEN OF OHIO. 

The Commissioner of Statistics of the State of 
Ohio, in his annual report, gives a curious de¬ 
scription of the physique of the men of Ohio: 

“ The commissioner says that Professor Henry 
and himself have been several years engaged 
in defining the American man, by accurate 
measurements. He presents only such of these 
ns go to describe accurately the men of Ohio. 
For this purpose he gives the measurements of 
300 farmers, miners and laborers in several 
counties; of 230 others in several villages, and 
five companies of Kennett’s Cavalry, all native 
Americans. The following appears to bo the 
general result of these measurements : That the 
man of Ohio is five feet nine and one-third inches 
high, and is taller than any European nation of 
which there are measurements. He is taller than 
the Belgian by several inches, taller than the 
English, and even the Scotch Highlanders. The 
Highlanders, however, exceed the American 
round the chest , and are, on the whole, the stout¬ 
est. In complexion, eyes, and hair, the light 
redominates o*er the dark. The prevailing 
air is brown, and the prevailing eyes gray, or 
blue; in one word, the native American is a 
modified German of the time of Tacitus, andauch 
he ought to bo, from his aatocedcnu.” 
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[ORIOIMAl.] 

THE ORPHAN'S QBIEP. 

BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


It was snmmer—glorious summer: 

Other children were a-playing, 
Gathering flowers or climbing hillsides, 
But the orphan’s steps were straying 
Only to the lonely graveyard, 

Where she saw the willows weeping, 
And her beautiful beloved 
In the solitude were sleeping. 

What to her the flowers of summer, 
With the sunlight glancing o'er, 
Since her beautiful beloved 
Looked on flowers and sun no more ? 
What to her the moonbeams dancing 
O’er the waters &9 in play, 

Since the full moon looked upon her, 
When her mother passed away? 

Naught to her the sports of school-girla 
In the interim of noon, 

Since her father and her mother 
Went away from her so soon. 

Went so 9oon forever from her, 

That she could not join in play, 

And she wearied of the sunlight 
Round her on a summer’s day. 

O, no voice had music for her 
Like the words she used to hear; 

And her heart grew faint within her 
With “a strange and nameless fear;” 
For no home-smile waited for her 
When the tasks of school were o’er, 
But an orphan, without welcome, 
Entered she a stranger’s door! 

O, a deep and blighting sorrow 
Often falls upon a child, 

Left to pine for true affection 

Breathed in accents fond and mild! 
Other years may have their trials, 

Other years be fraught with care, 

But the young heart suffers deepest 
That has never learned to bear. 
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BY MARY A. OSGOOD. 



“It is with the deepest regret that we are 
forced to announce in our columns, upon the 
most reliable authority, that Mr Charles Som¬ 
erville, one of onr most highly valued and enter¬ 
prising merchants, has recently entered into a 
very unfortunate speculation, which threatens to 
result disastrously, both for himself, and those 

26 


concerned with him. That a man of such sound 
judgment, and natural shrewdness of character 
as Mr. Somerville is well known to possess, 
should have embarked upon so foolish a s -heme, 
as to invest his whole property in the purchase 
of a Missouri coal mine, and to give his note to 
the amount of several thousand more than he is 
actually worth, is perfectly surprising, yet, never¬ 
theless, true, and ruin must ineviiably be the 
consequence. Stranger still than all this, is tiie 
fact that he left for Europe in yesterday’s steamer, 
leaving his business and creditors in a most de¬ 
plorable condition.” 


An exclamation of surprise, followed by a 
merry langh, burst from the rosy lips of a very 
lovable, sweet-looking girl, of perhaps eighteen, 
who held in her slender fingers the paper from 
which she had read the above-quoted paragraph. 
Let us pause for a moment to describe her. She 
is not beautiful, if that word implies faultless 
symmetry of form and features, but strikingly 
attractive. Imagine, if yon can, a dark-complex¬ 
ioned, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed maiden of very 
graceful bearing, and winning ways, with rich, 
glossy curls shading a face beaming with joy, 
gayety and mirth; a creature all activity and 
vivaeity, with a heart full to the brim with gen¬ 
erous impulses, kindness and sympathy, but at 
times serious, thoughtful and reflective, one who 
steals away yonr heart from you before you even 
mistrust when or how she does it, and you hare 
quite a correct idea of May Somerville. If she 
had faults, they were all upon the surface—the 
heart within was all purity, truth and love—and 
for every defect of character, a thousand virtues 
arose to redeem it. The only wonder is, that 
growing up as she has done, with no mother’s 
love to shield, no mother’s counsels or admoni¬ 
tions to restrain her, and petted and indulged 
from childhood by a fond, doting father, that she 
was not spoiled entirely; and she would have 
been, had not the natural goodness and purity of 
her soul triumphed over all counter influences. 
But to return to our story. 

" I can’t imagine,” she said to herself, “ who 
can have had the audacity to assert such a 
shameful, abominable falsehood about papa! 
Who can wish to injure him? There can’t be 
any mistake, for the paper expressly states that 
the authority was most reliable. It must be 
some one who maliciously and deliberately in¬ 
tends to do him wrong. But who can it be ? 
So good and kind as papa always is, I did not 
know that he had an enemy in the whole wide 
world! It’s perfectly shameful! The person 
ought to he taken up, and punished as he de¬ 
serves, for such an atrocious defamation of char¬ 
acter.” And the darkeye9 of the maiden flashed 
in anger as she again read from the paper, and 
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felt what gross injustice and injury such an asser¬ 
tion was doing her absent father. 

Bat this passionate exhibition of feeling lasted 
only for the passing Moment; the next she had 
fallen into a sort of rerery, and all sorts of loose, 
irregular thoughts whirled through her brain. 

“ It’s done/' she soliloquized, “ and can’t be 
helped now; and it's really amusing, after all, 
just to think! The vtiy first papers pa receives 
in England, will inform him of bis own lament¬ 
able misfortunes, and of the very deplorable con¬ 
dition of his business and creditors! I wonder 
what he’ll say, and if he’ll have the least idea 
who pot it iu 1 O, I have it now, a capital 
thought! Pa can’t learn of his losses for two 
weeks, at least, and it will be utterly impossible 
for him to contradict the rumor for a full month. 
That will give it ample time to get circulated far 
and wide; everybody will see it, and some good 
shall come out of it. Here I am, scarcely 
eighteen, and jet within the bat fortnight two 
quite respectable persons ham seen fit to honor 
me with the offer of their hearts and hands. 
Now I’ll set a trap, and see wbaf sort of game I 
0 catch in it. I’ll ascertain beyond a doubt what 
the motive is that influences these two very 
promising young men to honor me with their 
selection. Whether it is pure, disinterested lorn, 
for my own, peerless, angelic self, es each would 
fain have me believe, or whether the bright, shin¬ 
ing gold in my father’s coffers prompts the act.” 

And the bright eyes of the merry girl sparkled 
with delight as she concluded her soliloquy, and 
a most mischievous smile played abeut the cor¬ 
ners of her pretty mouth, es she drew from her 
writing desk her delicately-tinted sheets of note 
paper, and indited the following lines : 

“My dearest Frederic 1 The rumor of 
my dear father’s misfortunes has doubtless 
reached you, which, had I known sooner I should 
never have suffered you to make the avowal 
of love you did to me last ni^ht, without appris¬ 
ing vou of our change of circumstances, for I 
would not for the world have you indulge in 
hopes and expectations of winning a fortune with 
your wife that are never to be realized. But, as 
you have often said, money is mere dust in com¬ 
parison to the incomparable wealth of love 
which unites ns. 1 have pledged to you my 
heart and hand, and am re^dy to abide by the 
promise I have made; but upon receiving the 
intelligence of my dear fathers losses, yon may 
regret that you are affianced to a penniless bride, 
who has no other dowry to bestow upon you 
than the warm, strong affections of a trusting, 
devoted heart. A change of circumstances may 
make a change in your feelings. If there is a 
moment’s doubt in yonr mind in regard to the 
wisdom of your choice, you are free, and your 
secret shall never pass the confines of my own 
soul. Yours sincerely, 

“Mat Somerville.” 


This letter being finished and folded, Miss 
Somerville proceeded to write another, which 
perhaps may not prove uninteresting to our 
readers: 

“Mr. Maksfield: —I received yonr letter, 
and with a very high appreciation of the honor 
you have been p l ease d to confer upon me, in so¬ 
liciting my hand in marriage, I beg leave to say, 
that it is impossible, at present, to give you 
any decided answer. The rumor of my father’s 
misfortunes most have reached you ere this, 
which, had you known before, might have influ¬ 
enced yonr selection of a wife. Yon have a 
widoweil. mother, dependent npon yon for sap- 
port, and young brothers to assist, and may 
upon farther reflection, feel it a doty incumbent 
upon yon to seek a more wealthy bride. If such 
are your feelings, do not hesitate for a moment 
to withdraw yonr suit, and the secret of yonr 
proposal to me shall never pass my lips. 

“ Yours with respect, 

“Mat Sombrvillb.” 

The coach, full of passengers, had arrived, 
and was already in front of the little village 
store, and a few moments only remained before 
the closing of (he mail. Hastily throwing on 
her bonnet and shawl, May tripped lightly down 
to the post-office and deposited her letters which 
might so materially change her whole future 
destiny. 

May Somerville was the only child of a 
wealthy merchant of M-. Charles Somer¬ 

ville, her father, had removed to this place when 
the town was yet in its infancy, and being a young 
man of industrious habits, and excellent business 
capacity, had with its steady growth acquired a 
large property. In the days of his early man¬ 
hood he had wooed and won the fairest, loveliest 
daughter of his own native town, and had 
brought her in all the freshness and bloom of hdf 
girlhood to the tasteful little cottage home he 
had made ready to receive her. 

One short year of unspeakable happiness 
passed, and a sweet yonng babo came to gladden 
the hearts of the youthful parents, and to draw 
still closer the ties of love which bound them to 
each other. Mr. Somervillo was in raptures; he 
was never weary of gazing into the soft bine 
eyes of his little darling, fringed by long, dark 
lashes, of listening to her pretty baby cooing, or 
wild screams of delight as he dandled her npon 
his knee with all a father’s fondness. Bat 
months passed; the strength of his loved wife 
did not rally—he grew alarmed—the best med¬ 
ical skill and science were exhausted, bat in vain. 
Consumption, that insidious disease, had marked 
her for its victim, and jnst as the columbines 
were for the second time unfolding their leaves, 
the honeysuckles sending forth their rich per¬ 
fumes, and the roses budding and blossoming. 
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her spirit wts called to that brighter, better 
'world, where sorrow and parting are unknown. 

Yean passed, aad Mr. Somerville had in some 
degree recovered from the crashing weight of 
sorrow his wife’s death had occasioned him, and 
upon his daughter he bestowed all the passionate 
love and devotion he had formerly lavished upon 
her buried mother. 

May Somerriile, as we said before, had grown 
up indalged, hot not spoiled. She inherited the- 
lamblike disposition of her mother, the eaergy 
and strength of character of her father, and 
possessed a vivacity and sprighdiaeos all her own. 

Mr. Somerville had been unexpectedly sum¬ 
moned to England, not upon business, but to the 
bedside of an almost dying brother, to receive 
his last commands, to close his eyes in death, 
and take of him a long farewell. Hastily com¬ 
pleting the preparations necessary for his voyage, 
he left his daughter in the pleasant country home 
of her grandparents, and after an affectionate and 
tearful parting, soon found himself out upon the 
broad Atlantic, rapidly leaving his native clime. 

We have seen how very soon after his depart¬ 
ure, the rumor of his unfortunate speculation 
was circulated, and how May cunningly deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of it, and test the 
strength of her suitors’ love. 

8be had “ come out,” as it is called, the win¬ 
ter before. She had no marvellous beauty to 
recommend her, and she needed none. Her 
father’s wealth and standing, her own cultivated 
mind and Charming manners, were sufficient to 
make her an especial favorite, admired and 
courted in circles in which she moved. Of 
course, in every class of society there are plenty 
of merely fortune-hunters, ready to flitter Hke 
butterflies around every marriageable young 
lady, who, whatever pretensions she may rightly 
claim to the graces of the mind, ace all lost sight 
of in the more glittering golden attractions. So 
it was with Miss Somerville. Scores of gpy, 
gallant admirers thronged about her, not a few 
whose real and ultimate object was to gam the 
affections and secure the hand of the young 
heiress, and thereby replenish their own purses. 
Among these last-mentioned individuals be¬ 
longed Frederic Burnside. He bad frequently 
met the young lady, and had been exceedingly 
pleased with her, but die mainspring of all his 
attention and unwearied devotion to her, lay in 
the immense fortune her father was well known 
to possess. 

“I do not advocate marrying for money,” 
he said, in strict confidence to a college friend, 
who was disposed to 'treat the subject quite seri¬ 
ously, “ that is, generally speaking, but my ease 


is different. I have only my profession to de¬ 
pend upon, and a wealthy wife, with - influential 
friends, would help me vastly. Yes, I consider 
it an imperative duty to form an alliance where 
a good supply of the ‘needful’ will come too.” 

Such were the sentimerib of the gentleman 
whose brilliant accomplishments and unrivalled 
powers of fascination had wrought so powerfully 
upon the young, guileless heart of May Somer¬ 
ville. He had for some time been unremitting 
in his attention, and was only waiting for a fir 
vocable opportunity to present itself, to make an 
open avowal of love. That opportunity was 
soon given him. Mr. Somerville was suddenly 
end unexpectedly called to Europe, and under 
the very plausible pretext of coming to soothe 
May under the sorrow this first parting from her 
father caused her, he vehemently and eloquently 
declared his passionate love and unbounded 
admiration for her. 

The heart of the young girl trembled violently 
within her. Strange, indescribable emotions 
thrilled her. With downcest eyes, and a voice 
scarcely audible, she faltered out: u 

“ I will be yours, dear Frederic; something 
here,” and she laid her band upon her heart, 

11 tells me we may happily tread together the 
same pathway in life; but I must impose 
upon you one condition before I accept — 
you must obtain my father's full and free con¬ 
sent to our union. If I can have his blessing and 
hearty concurrence, my cup will indeed be fall.” 

“ You have made me the happiest of men, my 
love, my angel. Henceforth to promote your 
happiness will be the one all-absorbing thought 
of my life.” And he folded her to his bosom in 
a long, tender embrace. 

Mr. Somerville had regarded Mr. Burnside’s 
attentions to his daughter with an eye far from 
favorable. He was a most brilliant snitor, cer¬ 
tainly, and many would have considered it a 
highly advantageous match; but his quick eye 
of affection had detected much beneath these 
outward attractions, to convince him of his utter 
inability to make his darling daughter happy. 

He acknowledged and admired hie superior 
tekntsy his ever varied conversational powers, 
and sparkling wit, but these were insufficient to 
satisfy him—he felt that true nobility of the soul 
was wanting. May was necessarily thrown 
much m his saciety; he beheld with the deepest 
regret her pleased acceptance of his attachment, 
hut trusted to time and her own good sense to 
discover what was amiss in his character. 

Hot so were his feelings towards Arthur Mans¬ 
field, the other deeply enamored lover of his 
daughter, of whose ability and real worth he had 
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a most exalted opinion. Mr. Mansfield was a 
lawyer, and bade fair with his talents to adorn 
his profession, and to rise to honor and d is rine- 
tion in the world; but as yet, with a widowed 
mother dependent upon him for support, young 
brothers to assist, aoft the heavy debts to liquidate 
which he had incurred for his education, he 
could do little else hat straggle with poverty. 

Such were the two suitors for the hand of Miss 
May Somerville, each as unlike the other in 
character and person, as were the motives which 
actuated them. Both were deeply enamored 
lovers; hut the love of the one was pure, sincere, 
and real, free from all dross, and selfishness; 
while the other was captivated, not by the highly 
cultivated mind, and intrinsic worth of the 
young lady herself, but by the thousands of 
bright, shining gold dollars which filled to over¬ 
flowing her father's coffers. 

Three weeks passed, hnt brought no reply to 
May Somerville's letters. Daily she tripped 
down to the little village office at the opening of 
the mail, and daily returned disappointed. At 
last one was put hi her hand, the well-known 
writing of which thrilled her to behold. It was 
thus: 

“Miss Somrrvillr I deeply deplore the 
change that has so unexpectedly taken place in 
your circumstances, and can never sufficiently 
admire the true magnanimity of soul you have 
evinced in absolving me from the vows I was so 
foolish as to make the evening of vour father's 
departure for Europe. I grieve to give you pain, 
hot in my present situation money is indispen¬ 
sable with a wife. Henceforth, then, we will be 
only as friends. Yours truly, 

“ Fudsrio Burnside.” 

May stood bewildered and stupefied with 
amazement. Her eyee were riveted like one 
enchanted upon the letter, which shook in her 
hand like an aspen leaf. Conld it be possible 
that the writer of this cold, cruel, unsympa¬ 
thising letter was indeed the same Frederic 
Burnside who had appeared to her the embodi¬ 
ment of all human perfection, her ideal of all 
that was noble and gifted in manl The same 
whose eyes, when they last rested on her, 
beamed with every expression of love and ten¬ 
derness, whose Ups had g i ven utterance to ifords 
deep, imp a ssioned and eloquent, as he swore his 
life-long devotion, and pleaded her acceptance of 
his undying love 1 Yes, it was the same, the 
very same. A film was removed from her eyes. 
She saw now, not the brilliant, accomplished 
lover, hnt a greedy fortune-hunter, a man devoid 
of all honor and principle. 

“And this is tbs man," she ejacalated at 


last, “ who has se r epea te dly doriurod there was 
no deed of daring he would not do, no sacrifice 
he would not make, for my sake, and to whom, 
but for this unforeseen occurrence, I should in aU 
human probability here beau united in the 
holy bends of marriage 1 Thank God, I have 


A slight tap was heard at her door. “ Miss 
May/' said the good-natured maid-of-all-work her 
grandmother employed, “ there is a gentleman 
down in the parlor waiting to aee yon." 

“ A gentleman l” re-echoed May, in surprise. 
“ Who can it be !" 

Betty did not know, but be was “ A gentle¬ 
man, a rani gentleman/* she said, “just as 
much as if he had been born and raised in ouid 
Ireland/' 

After making some slight alterations in her 
dress, with a flattering heart May descended to 
the parlor. The shades of evening were sweep¬ 
ing on, and she could not distinctly see the face 
of her visitor, but a tall form arose as she en¬ 
tered, and advanced to meet her. 

“ Mr. Mansfield 1“ she exclaimed in surprise, 
as she recognised hie voice, and returned his 
cordial greeting. “ Pray be seated/' 

“ You are the last person I thought of seeing 
to-night/' began Mr. Mansfield, betraying con¬ 
siderable embarrassment of manner. “It was 
not my intention to follow yon from the city, and 
intrude my p r esence upon yon in your delightful 
rammer retreat, but after receiving your letter 
this morning my feelings would not* permit an 
hoar's delay, without seeing you/* 

“No intrusion, Mr. Mansfield,'* answered 
May, slightly coloring. “Iam always happy fo 
see my friends at any time.” 

“ Yon must have been sorely puzzled' to ac¬ 
count for my long delay in replying to your 
letter," said he, smiling, “hnt the troth is, I 
have been in St. Louis for three weeks, and re¬ 
turned only this morning to find your letter 
awaiting my arrival. I read it just three hours 
ago, Mias Somerville—" 

But the entrance of Betty with a lamp at that 
moment interrupted the conversation, and his 
words, whatever they might have been, died 
away on his lips. 

“ Miss Somerville," he began again, as soon 
as the door dosed upon Betty's retreating figure, 
while as he spoke he fixed his dark, serious eyes 
foil upon May's face, as if he would read there his 
coming fate, “ Miss Somerville, I sincerely la¬ 
ment your father's Iosms ; but how could you for 
a moment have done me the injustice to imagine 
that any calamity in the way of pecuniary 
l oss e s that may befell you, could in the least de- 
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give alter my affection for yon ! It has been the 
dearest wish of my heart,” he continued, in a 
Toiee particularly rich and melodious, “ the 
highest object of my ambition, to one day obtain 
* your hand in marriage. For years yon hare ex¬ 
ercised a dominion over my heart, such as no 
one ever possessed before. I hare loved you 
madly, devotedly, bnt in secret, ever since yon 
were a mere child, and I a boy, who came to 
work in your father's store to obtain the means 
to go to school with. I beheld you ristog into 
womanhood, so lovely and exalted—so far above 
all others of your sex—joar character develop* 
ing every charming trait, and your mind so 
richly stored with knowledge—” 

He paused for a moment, and then in tones 
more fervent and impassioned proceeded: 

“ Now that I have revealed this much, I would 
confess even more. I would tell you bow the 
thought of possibly making you my wife has 
fired my ambition, has made me straggle and 
overcome the most formidable difficulties, has 
sweetened all my labors, and lighted up my 
weary, dreary pathway in life, and has made me 
what I am. I cannot offer you a home, splendid 
as the one you have been accustomed to, but 
one in which I can promise you much happiness. 
I can give you all the oomferts, and judging 
from my present prospects, I hope to be able to 
provide yon in a few yean with the luxuries and 
elegancies also.” 

Again Mr. Mansfield paused. Strong emo¬ 
tion was visible upon every feature of bis face, 
and his dark eyes shone with unusual brilliancy, 
as he watched every varying expression of his 
companion's face. 

Reader, we will not go any further; the re¬ 
mainder of the conversation was not intended for 
your ear, or mine. Whether May gave her con¬ 
sent that night, I am unable to say, but certain 
it was when Mr. Somerville returned, three 
weeks after, he found his daughter, if not the 
affianced bride of Arthur Mansfield, watting 
only the words to make her so: He had 
accomplished the object of his journey. He had 
taken a last farewell of the brother who had 
been his almost inseparable companion from boy¬ 
hood, and had received and executed his dying 
commands ; and having nothing more to detain 
him abroad, had taken the first steamer for home. 

It was a clear, odd October morning. May 
Somerville had walked out to enjoy the pure, 
invigorating autumnal braeaes. Her fetber was 
seated in a large arm-chair in his library, qaite 
alone. He had for some time contemplated an 
entire withdrawal from business, and was new 


about to make a final settlement of his affairs; 
but he did not seem to enter much into the spirit 
of his work, for a large pile of papers lay un¬ 
touched before him, and he had sunk into a pro¬ 
found reverie. A slight tap at the door aroused 
him. 

“ Mr. Mansfield,” he exclaimed, as he arose 
and greeted his visitor with his usual cordiality, 
“ you are precisely the person I was wishing to 
May is ont,” he continued, after the gentle¬ 
men had seated themselves, “ and perhaps it is 
well that she is, for I have a little commission 
devolving upon me to execute—a secret which 
she was wanting either in courage or inclination 
to disclose.” 

“ I shall be extremely happy to hear it,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Mansfield, smiling; “ though I cannot 
conceive what secret she can have that she hesi¬ 
tates to impart to me.” 

“Did you imagine,” asked Mr. Somerville, 
“ that when you solicited the hand of my daugh¬ 
ter in marriage, that you were asking for a por¬ 
tionless, penniless wife t” 

“ I did not think anything about it at all,” 
answered the other. “ I was so completely lost 
in a bewilderment of joy at the prospect of ob¬ 
taining so priceless a treasure for my own, that 
the thought of property never occurred once to 

_ _ n 

me. 

“ And now for my confidential disclosure,” 
said Mr. Somerville. “You remember my for¬ 
mer partner, Mr. Stillman, don't you f” 

“Perfectly.” 

“ He has beet subject for some time,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Somerville, “ to occasional attacks of 
insanity. These attacks, however, have lasted 
but a few hours at a time, and occurred only at 
long intervals, so that all knowledge of them 
was carefully concealed from the public by his 
family and most intimate friends. He came 
down to see me at ray store on the morning of 
my depasture ft* Europe. I noticed he was not 
perfectly sane, and advised him to return home 
at once. At such times his thoughts always ran 
upon some great loes he had sustained, or some 
overwhelming calamity that bad befallen him; 
and the sight of me doubtless suggested the idea 
of making me the unfortunate victim of his wild 
imagination, for scarcely had I left the city be¬ 
fore he stepped into the publishing office of 
Messrs. Blanchard & Co., and informed the 
editor of the Morning Times of my sadden re¬ 
verses of fortune, and abrupt departure for Eu¬ 
rope. Mr. Blanchard, knowiag him to be one 
of my most intonate friends, as well as former 
partner, considered it, very naturally, reliable in¬ 
formation, and immediately inserted it in his 
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paper. The paragraph wia copied into- ether 
papers, till every person who had ever been ac¬ 
quainted with me, was apprised of my misfor¬ 
tunes. And now I come to May’s confession. 
She determined to take advantage of the condi¬ 
tion of affairs, and test the strength and sincerity 
of her suitors’ love. Yon Were not the only 
person to whom she wrote as she did, bat yon 
were the only one whose love and devotion re¬ 
mained unchanged by a change of drcnm- 
st&nces. Arthur Mansfield, in my daughter yon 
will wed an heiress. May not only inherits ell 
my property, bat my brother, who has recently 
died in England, having no family, has be¬ 
queathed to her the principal portion of his. 
For my own part I rejoice that your love has 
been pnt to the test, for I can now give yon my 
precious child without a misgiving, and I shall 
be bat too happy and prood to call yon my 
son-in-law.” 

Frederic Buntaide had been absent from the 
city a fortnight He had just returned in the 
cars, and was walking at hasty strides to his 
boarding house, when a friend aocoeted him with: 

“ Well, Fred, are yon walking for a wager, 
that yon walk so fast ? I’ve been trying my beet 
to overtake yon for the last five minutes, and 
I’ve almost lost my breath in the race. I've a 
little piece of news to communicate which I fancy 
will not prove uninteresting/’ and as be said this 
he cast a mischievous glance into the face of his 
friend. 

“ Well, what is it t” inquired Burnside, whose 
cariosity was becoming somewhat excited. 

“I’ll tell you." replied Mr. Blake, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to give a detailed account of various 
events which had transpired in his absence. 
“ So it seems,” be said in conclusion, “ that old 
Somerville is rich as a Jew, after all. He hasn’t 
lost a dime of his money. It was only a rumor, 
got up and circulated by that erasy partner of 
his. But that isn’t the most astounding piece of 
news. What would yon think if yon were to 
hear of the engagement of Arthur Mansfield and 
May Somerville 1” 

“ Engaged to May Somerville ? Not lost his 
property V* was all the astonished Mr. Burnside 
could articulate. 

“ Yes, and the follow is perfectly betide him¬ 
self with joy. Well, he is a lucky dog, I most 
confess, for he gets two fortunes in one wife, end 
that's hardly fair, when yon end I can’t even get 
one.. May Somerville not only is heiress to her 
father’s immense fortune, but that old bachelor 
uncle of hers in England has jnst died, and left 
her all of his.” 


The news foil like a thunderbolt upon Frederic 
Burnside. F se tna a mly for him, the shadow* of 
evening concealed his fact from his friend; with 
difficulty he managed to continue the conversa¬ 
tion, and restrain kis own feelings till he had * 
reached his lodging-place. 

“ Fool, simpleton, that I am!” he exclaimed, 
with a feee alternately pale and red with chagrin 
and anger. “ The greatest blockhead in the 
world could net have done worse! Confound 
that unlfccky letter 1 Of what could I have been 
thinking, well as I knew that little mischievous 
imp, not to suspect herl I have been caught in 
a pretty trap, surely! I’ve been worse than a 
fool 1 I have been tricked out of & full half 
million of dollars by giving credence to a mere 
idle rumor—the sheer fabrication of a madman I” 

And this polished, accomplished gentleman of 
society stamped his foot upon the floor with rage, 
and cursed in loud and vehement tones, his fol¬ 
ly, struck a heavy blow at his own bead, with 
his fist, as if he would wreak vengeance upon 
those brains which had served him to no better 
purpose. 

The wedding day came at lest. Public curi¬ 
osity sad expectation were upon tiptoe. The 
marriage of the talented young lawyer to the 
heiress, May Somerville, was looked forward to 
with interest by all classes of people. Great do¬ 
ings were expected. But all were disappointed, 
for the wedding was a very simple affair. There 
was no pomp, or glitter, or parade; no great 
assemblage of people; ne imposing ceremonv, 
elegant equipages, or liveried servants; no dis¬ 
play of rich and costly presents, even though the 
gifts which had been lavished in such profusion 
open the young bride were of great value and 
beauty. The happiness of tlje bridal party con¬ 
sisted not in these gay externals. Theirs was the 
deep, abiding happiness which arose from an un¬ 
bounded confidence in, and an all-absorbing love 
for each other. At the appointed hour the gor¬ 
geously famished drawing-rooms of Mr. Somer¬ 
ville were thrown open. The bride and bride¬ 
groom, the minister, end a few friends, completed 
the number. The minister was a grave, gray¬ 
haired man of fonie e o re, the same who had 
united the bride’s parents in the holy bond of 
marriage, who had per fo rm e d the funeral rites of 
her mother, sad had received her, when a sweet 
young babe, from her father’s arm*, and admin¬ 
istered to her the baptismal ordinance. With a 
voice tremulous with emotion, the second mar¬ 
riage service was solemnised, the final vows were 
taken and regist e red in heaven, and Arthur 
Mansfield and May Somerville were made one 
forever. 
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FADING MNMOBXN: 


BT GEORGE H. COOMXR. 


Alas, the grave we mourning close, 

And leave our friends with death alone; 

But o’er the heart indifference grows, 

Like moss upon the churchyard stone. 

And year by year, less plainly seen, 

Each old memorial fades away; 

For death is sere and lift is green, 

And we are flesh and they are clay. 

,0, sad to leave them darkling thus, 

While we’ve returning night and morn; 

To feel between the dead and us 
The veil of endless ages drawn! 

How hard to own when first our tears 
Fell fast above their gentle sleep, 

That years, ten thousand rolling years, 
Shall see their deathly slumber deep. 

They are so near ns, so our own: 

They were so lately such as we, 

That who can feel the lettered stone, 

So simple, means eternity? 

Alas, what thousand altars are 
To rain crumbling, that were reared 

By gentle memory, ere so far 
From life the land of death appeared! 


[oRronui.] 

TDE ENGLISH INHERITANCE. 


BT EMILY BRJLODON. 

The fire was burning low in a large, bat low 
and dingy apartment, furnished half shabbily, 
half genteelly, in which sat four persons. The 
first was a gentleman—indisputably a gentleman, 
spite of the tarnished dressing-gown, according 
so illy with a pair of bright, showy slippers; 
spite of the ragged edges of the fine linen at his 
bosom. He had, moreover, when he rose and 
paced the floor, an unmistakably military step, 
which, once attained, is rarely laid by even to 
the last Near his chair, which he often left for 
the only exercise now afforded him, sat a lady 
apparently some years younger than himself; 
and dressed in a purple satin that most once 
have been very rich, bat which showed only here 
and there within its broad plaits, remnants of its 
former gala-day splendor. 

Farther from the dull fire, although it was a 
w intr y afternoon, were two young girls, both 


very beautiful—sisters, undeniably—resembling 
each other very strongly, and apparently sub¬ 
mitting to the necessity of shabby clothing, like 
their elders; for both were clad in coarse and 
cheap, though exquisitely fitting, dresses of calico. 
The bright, shining hair in both was carried 
straight over the ears, ending in a knot behind. 
The dresses were scrapolonsly high in the throat, 
and were dose at the wrists; and one might have 
seen that the little boots were mended and darned. 
Between them lay upon a chair a robe of the 
same coarse material as their own, yet of a differ¬ 
ent hue—being of a purple, much darker than 
the hided satin of the mother, and evidently in¬ 
tended for her, although she shrank from its con¬ 
tact, when her daughters attempted to measure a 
wristband or a belt. 

She was a pale, delicate looking woman, with 
a decided, high-bred air, and a daintiness of word 
and manner. Every time she addressed her 
children, it was with the punctilious courtliness 
of one who has moved in the most dignified 
circles; while they were like two children, in 
their easy, playful ways, and their quick, gay 
talk with each other, altered, it might be, into 
more measured stateliness when addressing the 
the two elders. Yet, in each and all, there was 
an inexpressible sweetness in every word, that 
seemed to denote a pure and true affection for 
each member of a family, over which had evi¬ 
dently passed some cloud that had flung down 
poverty at least from its sable folds, if not other 
evils. 

The purple dress was completed, and % the 
mother reluctantly retired into an inner room to 
put it on. When she came forth, the girls were 
wild in their praises. Truly, it had taken some 
twelve years from her apparent age as when 
dressed in the shabby finery of the antiquated 
satin; and even their father stopped short in his 
walk to compliment her. 

“But when we receive onr English inherit¬ 
ance/’ said Edith, with sparkling eyes, “ ah, then 
m.ma shall dress as becomes her fine form and 
handsome face 1 Bhe shall be clothed in velvet, 
Hester, while we will wear only pure white—the 
simplest and sweetest dress for young maidens, 
is it not, father V 9 . 

“ I thought so when your mother was yonng, 
dear/’ answered he, “ and doubtless I shall think 
so when you wear it. But, if you wait for the 
English .inheritance, I am afraid you will net 
wear white until the bonny brown hair is white 
also.” 

Captain Ross was an Englishman by ftrth, 
although America was his adopted country. He 
had held a commission in the army, and twice he 
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had been so near promotion, that only one life 
lay between him and a higher this. Bat the 
title never came; and when his last campaign 
was over, he was invalided, and suffered to retire, 
thus shutting out the hope of brighter days. 

Like all of his stamp, every resource had been 
drawn upon for the present. New wealth was to 
dawn upon him as the future hours developed 
themselves. The fair, delicate wife and the ten¬ 
derly-reared daughters—could he refuse a single 
luxury to them* No; the highest board, the 
most expensive attire, the travelling and concerts, 
operas and parties made up the rest; and when 
Ross retired on half pay, he was overhead in 
debts of the most alarming magnitude. To do 
him justice, he had not intended it; but they 
must be paid, and he borrowed money to pay 
them, which had to be refunded little by little 
oat of his scanty means. 

Unable to pay board as he had usually done, 
and unwilling to enter an inferior lodging-house, 
he decided to take a few rooms, and, to save the 
expense of a house servant, to have the meals 
for the family sent in from a neighboring hotel. 
This was bad enough, as Ross was continually 
meeting friends who did not know his circum¬ 
stances, and were expecting to be invited home 
to dinner. He removed to another house, where 
as nominal boarders they escaped this annoyance, 
although in truth they only dined with their 
landlady, and made breakfast and tea with their 
own hands. 

As if to save them from falling into utter de¬ 
spondency, occasioned by loss of society, poor 
living and insufficiency of clothing, a report 
came to their ears that tbe family of Ross was 
entitled to a great inheritance in England. It 
was computed by millions; and Ross and a fam¬ 
ily of Ellendeens were said to be the sole remain¬ 
ing heirs. So, to keep up the dignity, Mrs. Ross 
had worn the tarnished remains of a once rich 
wardrobe, and sported purple satin as if she were 
" born in the purple." Very unwillingly did she 
exchange its faded glory—to which the dear girls 
were so sensitive, and which they dared not 
openly attack—for the neat sixpenny print, in 
which she looked only the lady still, seated in 
her high backed arm-chair, the relic of former 
splendor. 

This English inheritance had been the theme 
of much serious talk between Captain Ross and 
his wife, and of still more merry laughter between 
the two light-hearted girls. Deeply as the father 
and another regretted their poverty, it was passed 
over by Edith and Hester as a mere trifle, except 
for the lack of comforts which their parents 
needed. With health, natural spirits and kindly 


hearts, they took the bright side of everything; 
and in possessing two such charming comforters, 
Ross and his wife ought not to have called them¬ 
selves poor. 

A knock at the door, a whispered consultation 
between the girls and some one in tbe hall, ar¬ 
rested the attention of the father. Edith came 
back with a quantity of cloth in her hand—a 
large roll. 

“ What is that, Edith 1" he asked. 

“ Only some shirts, father, that Hester and I 
are going to make for Mrs. Harris, in the next 
house. Her sons are going to sea, and she must 
have them soon." 

"Not for pay, I hope, my deart Ton wffl 
not work for pay V* 

The girls cast a glance around the apartment. 

“ Surely, there is need enough, dear father!" 
said Hester, almost impatiently. “ No one would 
take us for even decent seamstresses/ 1 

“ Hush, Hester 1" whispered Edith, and the 
girl's eyes overflowed in a moment. She went 
up to her father and kissed him. 

“ I did not mean to reproach you, dear father. 
Believe me, we like to work for yon, if yon will 
allow ns. Don’t be .00 proud to let us do so 1" 

Captain Ross turned away, exclaiming, bitter¬ 
ly, “ My girls seamstresses 1" 

Another knock. This time it was a boy with 
a note to Captain Ross. ,Ie read it, answered 
it, and the boy was gone. 

"What is it, papal" said both the girls at 
once. He handed it to Edith, and she read it 
alond; 

"Mr. Horace Ellendeen desires an interview 
with Captain Ross, in which to converse with 
him on the subject of their mutual claim to the 
inheritance of the Ellendeen property in England. 
Mr. Ellendeen and his brother intend visiting 
Loudon, and would like to know the wishes ana 
expectations of Captain Ross in regard to his 
own claim." 

It was written at a hotel in the next street 

"And where did you appoint an interview, 
papa, and when t" 

" Here, to be sure, and this afternoon." 

Mrs. Ross, at this announcement, uttered a re¬ 
gret that she had not kept on her purple satin, 
but the girls whispered to each other a word or 
two of unfeigned thankfulness that she had not 

Then followed sundry wise speculations upon 
the coming man and his errand, in which all 
took a part. Before they were ended, tbe two 
gentlemen entered. They were grave-looking 
men, apparently past thirty years of age, both 
what might be called good-looking, and, in con¬ 
versation with Captain Ross, seemed highly in- 
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telligent and business-like. They were mer¬ 
chants—going to London on matters connected 
with their business, and the “ inheritance ” was 
only a secondary matter; yet they wonld, of 
course, take pains to inquire into its probable 
ehances. 

Captain Boss, his wife and daughters, were 
equally pleased with their new acquaintances. 
The manly, frank ways of both won their confi¬ 
dence at once, and the promise to call at every 
opportunity befpre sailing was very pleasant to 
those who had enjoyed so little society for many 
months. 

The gentlemen fully redeemed this promise, 
and seemed to regret the time of parting. After 
they had actually gone, the whole family won¬ 
dered that they had bestowed so little anxiety 
about the appearance of themselves and the house 
in their presence. The sixpenny prints and the 
faded dressing-gown had ceased to occupy their 
thoughts at all; and Edith and Hester had sewed 
diligently upon the linen for which they were 
“ to have pay.” 

It was summer now. The blinds were closed 
to conceal the worn carpet, and the friendly dim¬ 
ness hid many other deficiencies. The girls sat 
by the window looking put on the strip of yard, 
which their landlady called a garden. The 
mother, now feeble from the close weather and 
poor food, lay on $e sofa. Captain Boss was 
pacing the room as usual, looking at the piles of 
linen with a dissatisfied air. Yet be could but 
brighten up as he heard a soft whisper about 
“ some wine for mama as soon as this work was 
done.” How could he be unhappy, when he 
had such dear girls 1 

It grew dusky while they sat there, and they 
left off work and began to sing. It was a song 
they had sung at a large party, when they were 
little trembling children, afraid of the magnifi¬ 
cence and magnificent people around them. 
They felt strong now, even in their poverty; and 
they talked in low tones of becoming public 
singers, but dared not quite yet mention it to 
their father. Such a thought had often passed 
their minds. At least they thought .they could 
sing in churches, if not at conceits, if papa were 
only willing—and why need he indulge this fool¬ 
ish pride ? They were poor, and the world was 
not deceived by the senseless shifts he was con¬ 
stantly making to hide the fact. It was like 
darkening the room to hide the old carpet, they 
•aid. 

u Plotting treason, little girls!” said their 
father, in a heartier voice than usual. “ That 
will never do for a soldier's daughters! Now, 
what new plan has come into your wise heeds ? 


Something mortifying to father's pride, I dare 
say.” 

They had no time to answer, for two persons 
entered the room; and even through the dusk 
they recognized the EUendeen brothers. There 
were warm, kindly greetings, heartfelt on both 
sides, and then the object of their voyage was 
touched upon. There were doubts and uncer¬ 
tainty. There were papers that could not be 
found, and they feared it would end in nothing 
after all. So that pleasant dream, “ the English 
inheritance,” faded away like all the rest of poor 
Captain Ross's visions. 

“ Never mind, Eda,” said Hester, as they weht 
np to their attic room, “ there is still the singing 
which we can try.” 

The postman brought two letters the next day 
—they were for Edith and Hester. Both eagerly 
read them with blushing cheeks. They contain¬ 
ed offers of marriage from Horace and Charles 
EUendeen. These were letters that coaid not be. 
answered in a minute. In each there was a note 
for papa, to be given him only if it was required 
—that is, if the proposal should be favorably 
received. 

“ Very methodical and business-like 1” laughed 
Edith. “ I should think we were two bales of 
goods destined for the EUendeen market.” 

Yet, though she laughed, she could not but be 
conscious that her heart was touched, and she 
frankly gave the note to her father; while Hester 
without a word foUowed suit. 

The captain, who had brooded over the disap¬ 
pointment about the English property until he 
was even lower than usual in spirits, read the 
notes with a look of genuine surprise. He re¬ 
turned them with the remark, “ Well, girls, at 
least they have shown that it is not wealth they 
seek in wives.” 

“ No, indeed, papa, or they would have waited 
for * the English inheritance.' ” 

The answers were not decided, but favorable. 
A little longer acquaintance—a more intimate 
knowledge was certainly desirable. Captain 
Ross did not tell his daughters that he had made 
strict inquiries of a friend in the city, who knew 
the Ellendeens well, and reported them all that 
could be desired. These inquiries, of course, re¬ 
ferred to their position and character as men of 
business, but fortunately the answers included 
everything. 

In a week all was settled—Horace EUendeen 
was engaged to Edith, and his brother to Hester. 

“ Where, in the world, is the bridal attire to 
come from V* asked Mrs. Ross, whose thoughts 
were ever upon clothing, as the wedding-day 
drew near. 
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“ Where V 9 answered Edith. " Why, we are 
only to hare plain white muslins—and we have 
those that were bought for our last school exhi¬ 
bition.” 

Seeking for these, the girls came upon a roll 
of papers yellow with age. They opened and 
read them; they were the very papers which Mr. 
EUeadeen told them were needed to establish the 
claim. Captain Ross’s father had left them in 
an old trnnk. So the brothers married rich girls 
after all 1 


A RUSSIAN REVIEW. 

When in Fisa, last winter, I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of a Russian family, who invited me 
strongly to visit them; and on my arrival, I 
found they had preceded me onlf a few days, 
aid received me with the greatest kindness. The 
gentleman being the colonel of the empress’s 
body-guard, and the annual file of the regiment 
about taking place, I had an opportunity of as¬ 
sisting at the review of the regiment, which was 
one thousand strong, and one of the best dressed 
and best disciplined in the world; the platoons 
are of nniform height, and move as one man, 
and in line appear like living statues. The cere¬ 
monies of high mass were performed in the open 
air in front or one of the summer palaces, a few 
miles from the city, with all the pomp and form 
of the rites of the Greek Church; the immense 
Asiatic gilded silk tent spread to protect from 
the sun’s rays of a beautiful day; the gorgeous 
services and robes of the priests, with long, float¬ 
ing beards, and hair covering the shoulders; the 
burning of immense wax candles and the fumes 
of incense; the whole imperial family en grand 
toilette; the review of the regiment after mass by 
the Emperor Nicholas and his sons, the grand 
dukes, on horseback—altogether it was one of 
the most imposing sights you could behold.— 
Ibid. 


THE HEART. 

The little I have seen of the world, and know 
of the history of mankind, teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through ; the brief pulsatioos of joy ; the fover- 
iah inquietude of hope and fear; the pressure of 
want; the desertion of friends; the scorn of the 
world, that has little charity; the desolation of 
the sanctuary, and threatening vices within— 
health gone—happiness gone-even hope, that 
remains the longest, gone—I would fain leave 
the erring soul of my follow-man with Him from 
whose hands it came.— Longfellow. 


A kbw Rule op Etiqcette. —Two ladies 
contended for precedence in the court of Charles 
V. They appealed to the monarch, who, like 
another Solomon, awarded “ Let the greatest 
simpleton go first.” Long after this disputes took 
place even in the Prussian court. The king or¬ 
dered that the greatest fool should go first. Fred¬ 
erick IL could say such things. 


WILD FLOWERS IN PALESTINE. 

Our way lay over a high bank to the north¬ 
westward, shaded by a grove of ancient olive 
and oak trees, and commanding a splendid view 
of Nabkras aad the country beyond. Thence 
we descended rapidly into a white valley, pro¬ 
ceeding for an hour along lanes flanked on each 
side with gardens of .mulberry and fig. The 
richness of the whole valley is hardly to he 
described. Between the gardens and the road 
the margin is lined with a natural and abundant 
growth of aromatic bay trees of great size, and 
pomegranates and medlars in full bloom, thus 
early m the year. In many places they overran 
tha road for some distance. Bright streams and 
fountains gosh forth on all sides, to join ip a 
wide rapid stream that flows westward in the 
opposite direction from those on the other side of 
the heights we had just left. This is the vale of 
Many Waters, and we had passed the boundary 
which divides their course. In a quarter of an 
hour further the village of Beitwadan was on 
our left; and now, turning more to the north, 
we mounted a ridge of low hills, where tillage 
and garden culture ceases, and the soil is no 
longer deep enough for the growth of trees; but 
the stony ground is covered with ranunculus, 
anemone, and lupine of great size and dazzling 
brightness of blue and white. Three hoars and 
a half took us to the foot of the mountain range 
which parts this vale from that of the Kishon. 
On botn sides of the track along which we moved 
the top towered the gray stones of lofty trees, 
whose foliage, quivering against the clear blue 
heaven, in many places almost closed above our 
heads. It was much the same sort of scenery 
as that through which we had passed on our 
road to Tabor. But the ash mingling with the 
oak here give it more the character or the finest 
English greenwood of parts of Whittlebnry or 
the NewForest. Alas, for the little wild flow¬ 
ers of England, that here and there peep forth 
and sparkle among the brambles of the thicket, 
or cluster in branches far apart from the short 
turf of the open grove, when compared with the 
blaze of rich ranunculus, anemone, and gandy 
iris, carpeting the green sward of Palestine, and 
the cyclamen tha? absolutely perfumes the air 
far around! Yet one principle of gladness is 
wanting in these lands, to which the classical 
and sacred writers were not iusensible in their 
descriptions of the charm of woodland scenery, 
but which is never enjoyed here in 
in which it abounds in oar northern 
the songs of birds. Nothing is to be seen m 
iog in these shades hut here and there the ma¬ 
jestic crane stalking between the boles of the 
trees; nothing heard but the rustle of the kite 
or vulture, when he bursts from among the 
boughs and soars screaming to the skies. And 
these but bespeak the deep loneliness which for 
a moment they disturb, to leave it without a liv¬ 
ing sound to break the Bilenee of yonr solitary 
path.— Lord Nugent. 


EVENING. 

But now the gentle deV4q]1 senfls-abroad 
The fruit-like perfume of the golden furi£“~ 

The light has left the summit of the hill, 
Though still a sunny gleam lies beautifiil 

Aslant the ivied beacon. Colebibgb. 
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{©■SSIJIAL.} 

CONSTANCY 

BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 


You tell me, dear lady, my pratings to cease— 

That life without love is a life fall of peace; 

And say with a smile on thy lips’ ruddy hue, 

That pride should a maiden less constantly sue. 

I have pride—who has not?—for I know how the 
pain 

Of remembrance returns with our sorrow again; 
While the joys of the past are forgotten and lost, 
And we only remember the pangs they have cost 

Yet I cannot be still—you may hate, if you choose, 
And my vows of devotion with anger refuse; 

Yet the heart will return to the love of its youth, 
And forever be constant to Julia and truth. 

I know that another fond suitor of thine 
Will build his success on the ruins of mine; 

That the bliss I have known, and the joys I have, 
seen, 

Are now but the beacons where danger has been. 

And so, on to death, with this shadow of love 
To haunt and evade me wherever I rove, 

I will watch, I will pray, just the same as before, 
For the maid I have lost, still the maid I adore. 
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BT MBS. Mill A. KBABLBS. 

I wish I could tell yon all about it, Mabelle, 
all about it; so that you oould see just how wick¬ 
ed and foolish I have been, how miserable I am 
now, and the great darkness that stretches out 
chill and void in the future. I wish I could take 
you away back, as I wander in my dreams, some¬ 
times—to a little, low, brown farm-house, with 
drooping eaves and high narrow windows shad¬ 
owed by cypress and morning-glories, and the 
wide, airy porch, with its rustic seats and spot¬ 
less floor, where the sunbeams lay ia.hroad ban 
all the long summer days. I wish I oould make 
yon see just how it all looked, witk the broad 
prairie sweeping far, far away into the distance; 
the cattle feeding upon the green hills, the sheep 
gracing in the wide meadows, the tinkling of the 
bells making a dreary, pensive music all the 
while; the neighbors’ houses in the distance, 
the dark line where sky and earth seemed to 
meet, where the deep midnight forest lay. That 
fearful forest, the depths unexplored by hunters 
or woodmen; that forest, weird and mysterious, 

.. f V 


of which terrible tales were told of robbers who 

dwelt in its fastnesses, of wild and ferocious 

• 

beasts scarcely less human than the intruders 
' upon their green and dark domain. Iowa was 
new and but partially settled then; the little lug 
farm-house of which I have told you was a palace 
to what many of the neighboring farmers pos¬ 
sessed, and 1 was happy in the wild, free, care¬ 
less life that I led—happy in the daring exploits 
that marked my. fearless, dashing, unrestrained 
existence. 

I see you are looking at me—I do not now ap¬ 
pear very muoh like the wild hoyden of ten yearn 
ago. Then you would have seen a dark, piquant 
little face, with jetty ringlets and flashing hazel- 
gray eye?; cheeks with a flush of health and 
spirits; lips like coral, and a proud little neck 
that poise^ the queenly head most royally. Do 
not think 1 am vain of what I was. Prick I 
long ago thp bitterest of tears washed its stain 
from my soil; sad l look back only with a great 
grief and sorrow, regretful and penitent, only 
praying God y forgive me for my blindness and 
my sin. \ 

Erie BwartzVl Huger sadly and yearningly 
upon the name—you guess my secret—yes, Eric 
and I were lovers. His father’s farm adjoined 
ours—at some future time the two estates were 
to be united. Eric's father and mine often talk¬ 
ed it all over, and laid plans and bnilt castles— 
and made all to their liking. But Eric’s father 
and mine are lying in their graves, their castles 
have dissolved in air, their plans are void and*; 
useless 1 Yfhj do I hesitate ? yon do not blame 
me that 1 would fain linger in the sunshine; yet 
now I will tell you how the dark, deep shadow 
came. 1 

It was a glorious evemng in October. The* 
8 on beams lay long and bread aslant the wide porcht 
and a drowsy, hazy atmosphere had settled down, 
roeUotv and golden, overithe rolling prairie. I had 
finished my twelve cufaof warp yam—which is. 
the same as you call thirty-six knots in the East 
—and I had sot back the great wheel and the reel, 
and mother was busy with the supper. As I hung 
up the yam on a nail by the window, I saw my 
father driving home with the plough. He had 
just finished his wheat, and his day’s work was 
done; bat it was not the sight of my father that 
caused me to linger at the window; I heard 
Eric’s voice, rich and deep and clear, and I lis¬ 
tened to his words. They were of trifling import, 
only concerning the cattle that had wandered far 
away, and of which he was in search; and yet 
they caused my heart to leap wildly as I thought 
of a dashing ride over the prairie with Eric by 
my side, in pursuit el a flying herd of cattle, and 
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with a merry laugh, I bounded down to meet 
him. s 

“No, no, Clara, not to-night,” said my lover 
gently, as he exchanged looks with my father. 

"And why?” 

“ It is getting late, and I may have to go near 
die woods. I will bring your cows with mine, 
Clara; you had better not go.” 

My father expressed himself in like manner; 
bat when did ever Clara Wilde heed persuasion 
or command ? Mabelle, darling, I was a wild, 
headstrong girl; do yoa wonder, then, that I 
saddled my fleet pony, “ Starr,” and overtook 
my lover, much to his surprise and annoyance ? 

" I see how it is,” I sai<9 tauntingly. “ Yoirdo 
not wish my company; forsooth, you are waiting 
some fair maid, Bessie Mervine, perhaps—you 
see I have thwarted your designs, Eric;” and I 
laughed heedlessly. 

He looked straight into my face. 0, how 
noble and handsome he was; and when he said, 
“No, no, Clara,” I knew he spoke the truth. 

“ Then, why were you so determined I should 
not accompany you ?” I asked, incredulously. 

“Very good reasons, my little Clara; that 
dark black woods is no place for you.” 

“ I am no coward, Eric 6warts; lead where 
you will I will follow.” 

“You are a very brave, courageous girl, 
Clara.” His voice was as gentle as if be ad¬ 
dressed an infant. “ Bat,”—and be stopped bis 
horse and held the bridle of my pony,—“ / had 
rather not go than have you expose yourself as 
you ace about doing. Clara, go back; you know 
I like your company, but not enough to risk 
yourself thus.” 

“ What risk ?” I asked, giving the bridle a jerk 
that freed it from his grasp, and curling my lip 
soornfully as I spoke; “ tell me, or—" 

I touched Starr lightly with the riding whip 
and started forward, but again he grasped the 
min. 

“Clara, Clara, for Heaven’s sake, stay!— 
Thoughtless girl, you know not what you ace 
doing 1” 

“ Perhaps I don’t; thank you for tbs insinua¬ 
tion ; let go my bridle 1” 

“ Clara 1” 

“ Well ; speak, if you have anything to say— 
speak! what are you making ail this fuss on my 
account for ?” 

“ For your good; listen—as I told yonr father, 
our cattle have been missing for several days, 
and we fear—” 

“What?” 

“Wolves!” 

“Humph 1” I ejaculated, impatiently; “some 


old granny’s dream more like; but I see you are 
afraid. Valiant youth, follow, and I will lead; 
follow, and I will protect you!” 

I struck Starr violently, and with a bound he 
freed himself from Eric’s grasp and bounded 
away. 

“ Clara, Clara, if you will go—if you will not 
listen to reason—I shall not follow, but accom¬ 
pany or lead,” he said, as he reached my side. 

I struck off across the prairie with a merry 
laugh, and a challenge for a race, and almost be¬ 
fore I was aware of the fact, darkness was falling 
fast around us, and close before ns, only separated 
by a dark and deep ravine, lay the wild, black 
forest 

“ Now you will surely stop,” cried Eric, ss 
we checked our foaming steeds upon the very 
verge of the precipice. We had seen nothing of 
the missing herd. 

“ I tell you what it is,” said I, impatiently, 
“ you are a perfect coward; you are afraid to 
cross this chasm; you are afraid of the woods. 
Come, 8tarr,” I said, coaxiogly to my pony, 
“ you and I for it—we shall find nothing worse 
than ourselves yonder—over, sir, over 1” 

Well used to my whims the noble steed obey¬ 
ed. Indeed, if I had told him to fly to the 
moon, bad he understood me, I doubt not he 
would have made the attempt. 

I shut my eyes. That long, terrible, flying leap, 
how I remember it, and my heart sickens even 
now as I think of H, but half a hand’s breadth, 
and we should have gone down, down into the 
dark, deep, fearful gorge ; but we were safe, and 
a triumphant laugh floated back to my dismayed 
companion, who, completely astounded, regard¬ 
ed me with an expression akin to terror and 
despair. 

“ Clara, Clara, come beck; ride along to where 
the chasm is narrower, and then cross again.” 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing,” I retorted, 
disdainfully, “ if you are afraid, go home—” 

“ And allow me to escort yoa ?” 

I looked up in surprise to encounter a brilliant 
pair of black eyes, and a tall, elegant form, in a 
hunter’s costume. In the parson before me I 
recognized a young man who had for a night 
partaken of my father's hospitality, and departed 
one morning with a farewell to me sounding 
musically upon his Ups. Who or what he was 
I did not know, but fear was a stranger to me 
then ; and thinking only to vex my lover, I re¬ 
plied merrily, that I should under the circum¬ 
stances be provided for, and bade Mr. Eric Swartz 
good evening. 

“ Clara, Clara, I cannot leave you thus. Clara, 
do you know what you are doing?” 
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“ I trost I do, sir,” I replied, haughtily. 

M God forgive and help you!” It was too dark 
for me to see his expression, but he turned and 
galloped madly away. 

I did not think he would go. I fancied he 
would stay and amuse me with his pleadings, 
but I was mistaken. And then for the first time, 
as I realized the position in which I had placed 
myself, a chill feeling of nervous fear stole over 
me, and I turned my horse's head down the 
ravine, for now the excitement was over I had 
not the least desire to attempt another leap where 
the chasm was so broad; but my dark compan¬ 
ion laid a hand upon the bridle rein, and a strange 
quaver in his voice filled me with alarm. 

“Not so fast, lady; permit—” and seizing 
Starr's bridle, he turned the animal towards the 
forest. 

“ Hands off, sir! what do you mean 1" I ejacu¬ 
lated, now quite alarmed, for night was fast clos¬ 
ing in, and the man's face grew fairly sinister in 
its expression as seen by the uncertain light. 

He laughed low and exultingly. 

“ What do I mean, fairest maid of the prairie ? 
This oply, that you are venturesome, fearless, 
courageous, daring; but that Clinton Height is 
not a whit behind you. Fair lady, I love you ! 
I loved you when I first met you at your father's 
door—when I bade you adieu; but now that fate 
has kindly thrown us together, I take it as an 
omen for good that you will not reject my plea." 

He turned his face towards the light of the 
purpling sunset—the brilliant, fascinating eyes 
were fixed on mine, thrilling me with a strange, 
bewildering power. I tried to break the charm. 
In vain—I 6cemed wanting in will. I was, to all 
intents and purposes, paralyzed. I was magnet¬ 
ized by the touch of the hand resting upon mine, 
by the warm breath that fanned my cheek—by 
the burning yet tender glance that stamped itself 
into my soul as a seal of fire. 

I knew this was a shameless wooing for a pure 
and true maiden ; for God knows, if I was wild, 
turbulent and unrestrained, no stain was upon 
my soul, save such as rests upon that of the com¬ 
mon share of frail, erring humanity. 1 loved 
Eric 8wartz with the strength of my whole affec¬ 
tion, and yet for the life of me 1 conld not resist 
the power that serpent-like was drawing me closer 
and closer within its tolls. 1 straggled against 
it, fearfully, agonizingly—yet the black eyes of 
the stranger held me as with a hand of iron. I 
felt that he was possessing himself of my will; 
that he would soon use it as suited his designs, 
and yet as the bird charmed falls into the jaws 
of the serpent, I was as helpless in the power of 
my stranger adversary. 


But hark! one sound brought back my 
powers of speech and motion. That hideous 
sound, methinks I hear it now, borne at first 
faintly, then neater, and still nearer, upon the 
night wind. Sometimes in a nightmare I live 
this scene and that which follows over again in 
its horror. I feel the blackness of the night 
around and above me; behold again the deep, 
dark forest, the dreadful yawning chasm at my 
very feet; feel the touch of that magnetic hand 
upon my fingers—and see those dreadful eyes 
looking fiercely, strangely into mine. 

“ Do yon hear that?" he cried, with strange 
eagerness. “ Wolves! girl, be mine, or you are 
their prey.” 

I lashed my trembling horse to fory, but a 
strong hand held him down. I sefeamed aloud 
in my terror, but echo only replied, and nearer 
and nearer came the maddening yells, up along 
the ravine. M Monster, fiend I" I cried, in my 
agony and terror, but a sardonic laugh answered 
me. One glance into the wild, fierce, blazing 
eyes, and I knew the man beside me was a 
maniac 1 God only knows my terror at this mo¬ 
ment, for around a bend in the stream came the 
terrible wolf pack. 

“ Mine) mine 1 win yon be mine V ' shrieked 
the man's voice in my ear. 

“ Tours ?" 

“ Yes, mine in life, and in death, mine forever 
and ever." 

What I said I do not now remember, but it 
must huve been a decided and bitter refusal, for 
the next moment I was torn from my saddle— 
and thrown violently upon the ground. And 
next I heard the sound of my horse's hoofs dying 
away in the distance, while behind me, so cloee 
I fancied I could see their glaring eyeballs and 
feel their hot breath, came the panting pack of 
half-starved animals. 

I staggered wildly to my feet. One little at¬ 
tempt would I make for life. How many thoughts 
will pass through the human brain in a moment! 
I fancied my parents' grief and horror when they 
should know my fate; my lover's sorrow and 
despair—and to die thus! With one cry to 
Heaven for aid, I tottered onward—staggering 
over fallen trees, lacerating my flesh with bram¬ 
bles, yet unheeding the pain, knowing not whither 
I went, only fleeing from the destruction behind 
to the unknown dangers before. 

Onward, still onward, gasping for breath, with 
that strange feeling of inability to walk or ran 
one often experiences in a disturbed dream, grop¬ 
ing, and grasping, and shrieking, though my 
voice seemed to rise no higher than my throat 
and to die despairingly upon my lips. 
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Just then I heard a shout Orily *' few feet 
behind me were the foremost of the wolves; but 
that shoot seemed to startle even them for an in¬ 
stant It was Eric's voioe; I knew it in an in¬ 
stant, and answered with a shriek of joy. The 
next moment I was clasped in his arms; and his 
voice cried out: 

“ Cling to me, Clara;—I have been all this 
time reaching yon—going round-up in a tree, 
quick 1" 

“And you?" I questioned, hurriedly, as he 
tried to assist me in my trembling and awkward 
attempts to ascend a small tree, scarcely large 
enough to bear my weight. 

Mabelle, do not shrink from me—do not grow 
to hate me. I never heard his voice again, save 
in a shriek of mortal agony, as he was borne 
down by his terrible foes. Mabelle, my worthless j 
life was saved at the expense of his. I would; 
lain sometimes have shared his fete that long, 1 
desolate, terrible night; but, Mabelle, life is 
sweet, and I was so yoang, so f«U of life, to die 
such a death 1 

Towards morning the wolves departed, and 
I descended to the ground. Mabelle, a few hairs 
dabbled in blood, a few bones and bits of cloth¬ 
ing were all that remained of the man I had 
really and truly loved. Let me draw the curtain. 
You have the story; you know why I shrink 
and tremble when you speak to me of my early 
years. Do not call them back to me again; let 
them rest in peace, and the waters of Lethe cover 
them. 

And yet I am married! Ah yes, that is my 
boy; I call him Eric—for the one who died !— 
and his father is a kind and tender husband, 
though he never won my heart; yon can see 
him there coming up the garden walk. 

You know now how erring and how sinful I 
have been—how I have suffered; for God only 
knows what my heart has endured since that fatal 
night Gladly, gladly this moment, would I 
give my existence to bring him back: to life, and 
\jf I could stand again as I stood on that October 
evening looking from the window as my father 
came from his work, and my mother busied her¬ 
self with the sapper, and Eric's voice ringing and 
clear reached my ear, how differently I would 
act, and how I would thavfk God. Why did I 
marry—and without love, Mabelle t 

“ Those whom we lore, you know, we seldom wed; 

Time rules us all, and lots Is not 

The tbiog we planned It out ere hope was dead, 

▲n4 then we women cannot choose our lot! 


Art is not the bread, butit is the wine of life. 
To reject it for the sake of utility, is to act like 
Domitian, who ordered all the vines in the em¬ 
pire to be pulled np to promote agriculture. 


BIRD MUSIC. 

It is a bright June morning. The fresh grass 
is loaded with dew, every bead of which sparkles 
in the light of the brilliant sun. A big, yellow- 
shouldered bee comes booming through the open 
window, and buzzes up and down my room, and 
threatens my shrinking oars, and then dives 
through my window again; and his form recedes 
and his hum dies away, as if it were the note of 
a reed-stop in the “ swell " of a church organ. 
There is such confusion in the songs of the buds, 
that I can hardly select the different notes, so as 
to name their owners. There is a great deal of 
bird-singingtbfttjs simply what a weaver would 
call ngT' ^Rb'bftte and boMtlka and blue¬ 
birds* and sundry otheiNfrvorites varnish the 
wpfp, and color and chaiMerize theVapastry of 
a'flowing, vocal morning j while the litle, gray- 
backed multitude work In thb neutral ground 
tones, and bring the swept and moreelaborate 
* notes into beautiful relief Thu*, with a little 
aid of imagination, I get upssome vary exquisite 
fabrics—vocal silks and satins—robins on a field 
of chickadees ; bobolinks and tbffishek alternately 
on a hit or-miss ground oCWackbirde, wrens ami 
pewees .—Timoifo Tticomb. 


THE DUfcfl OF WELLINGTON. 

Some years Aince, the duke was siding at his 
library table, when the door opened, and witbont 
any announcement, in stalked a figure of singu¬ 
larly ill-omeny 

“ Who're jibu V 9 asked the duke, in his short, 
dry manner^ookiog up without the least change 
of countenance upon the intruder. 

“ I am Apollyon.” 

“ What do you want 1" 

“ I am sent to kill you." 

" Kill me—very odd." 1 

“ I am Apollyon, and must put yod to death." 

“ 'Bliged to do it to day 1" 

“I atxnuot told the day or the hour, but I 
must do my mission." 

“ Very : inconvenient—very busy-great many 
letters to write—call again and writer me word— 
I'll be regdy for you." And the dgke went on 
with his correspondence. The maniac, appalled, 
probabl]V by the stern, unmovable did man, back¬ 
ed out of the room, and in half an hour was safe 
in Bedlam .—Anecdotes of the Irofi Duke . 


OtflTBRfl AND THEIR AGES. 

A Loudon oysterman can tell the ages of his 
flock to a^nicety. The ape of an oyster is not 
to be found out by lookmg into its mouth; it 
bears its years upon its back. Everybody who 
has handled an oysterohell must have observed 
that it seems as if composed of snccessive lay¬ 
ers or plates overlapping each other. These are 
technically termed “ shoots," and each of them 
marks a year’s growth, so that, by coanting them, 
we can detenmne at a glance the year when the 
creature came into the world. Up to the time 
of its maturity, the shoots are regular and suc¬ 
cessive ; but after that time they become irregu¬ 
lar, and are piled one over another, so that the 
shell becomes more and more thickened sssd 
bulky. Judging from the great thickness to 
vhich some oyster shells have attained, this mol¬ 
lusc is capable, if left to its natural changes un¬ 
molested, of attaining a great age. 
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JUST BEYOND. 

i 

BY MRS. MARY FLETCHER. 


f 


Wayside traveller, worn and weary, 
Pause not at the mountain's base; 
Though the way seem steep and dreary, 
H^ who runs shail win the racfc. 

Just beyond tfte lights are gleaming 
From thy mother's humble cot: 

Just beyond bright eyes Are beaming; 
Onward prfess, and falter not! 


I 

1 V 




Wretched bqtcast, child of sorrow, 

Deep in degradation’s bond, 

Mourn, repent, and in the morrojr 
Bloom the flowers of hop* beyond! 

Sad-browed rhinstrtfl-, idly dreaming, 

Up and work—do not despond! 

Though the cldyds are dark in seeming, 

Yutific stars shine bright beyond. 

,\V r 

t y / - • - 

Haste, brave men qf every station, 

To your country r 8«all respond; 

Strike for freedom, saVq the nation— 

Smiling peace lies just beyond! 

i . 

Thy drooping spirits, Christian, rally, 

Sink not in the slough Despond; 

Through the dark and shadowy valley, 

God and heaven wait just beyond:! 

[original.] 

ONE NIGH T> J 

_ 

BY HAUBY UAREWOOD LEECH. * " 

C 

How the sharp wind rattles through the trees, 
how it wails and groans, as if unquiet spirits, 
close-linked to earth, , were keeping an unholy 
tryst. And the shpi|$ hail beats roughly against 
my window panes? In the distance, too, the sul¬ 
len roar and modrnful surging of the sea is heard, 
as it beats against the adamantine rocks, with in¬ 
creasing riwugh impotent fury. Nature, at least 
is kind; ner granite barriers keeping at bay the 
fierce waters, which, but for them would sweep 
like an avenger over our peaceful hamlets. 

Isolated as I am in humble obscurity in the 
by-paths of this wood, looked upon with wonder 
by my fellow-men; approached with curiosity, 

* This manuscript was discovered amid the ruin* of an 
old family inanekm destroyed by fire in 1846, in Weiklftg 

Centre, Mongrove l’arish, county of --England. 

The proprietor of the estate derived his title from the 
ancient family of Davhige, and nothing wm known of 
this secret history other than that which itself discloses. 
—Author. 


and dealt with as one suspected to be an alien to 
humanity, it is not strange that the simple-mind¬ 
ed villagers, puzzled by my position, and finding 
no solution for my habits of solitude save a most 
unfortunate one for me, avdid me as they would 
a pestilence. Ah ! this gnawing sorrow adds 
sorrow to my face. This torture of the mind 
gives a gravity to my features which comes not 
with the weight of y«n«. I find myself some¬ 
times wondering—I who should wonder at noth¬ 
ing—if this is the^arne Paul Lee Davidge, who 
ten years, since led the fashions in his native 
town, a king amdrigst money princes, whose es¬ 
tablishment outvied the grandest, whose balls 
the most recherche, whose stables contained horses 
which could not disgrace a royal stud; whose 
wine vaults were plethoric with pipes of rarest 
vintage, from the mellow MaBtel to precious 
JortANifiSBERGER, each diamond drop of which 
& diamond's value was. And then the crown of 
alYthis grdndeur, luxury, and buoyant life, she— 
my Leonore. , - o 

Ah ! It is too sharp a pain even now. I most 
not think of that. But the name haunts me like 
a spell thrbugh all this treachery, through all her 
sin the memory of that love struggles through 
the blackness of these long years, and radiant, 
beaming, joyous, elevating, seems for an instant 
to gild the clouds of my life even now. *Tis 
good sometimes for the bruised spirit to dwell 
upon the bitter pa^fc, and to night, somehow, 
there is a strange ^earnin^ for a memory of oth¬ 
er days; thitoght leaps al)er thought, and they 
all Jake one direction. >D, Leonore! Leonore ! 
Eeonore ! Ah!—what was that ? where do my 
fancies lead me when I dash to the door and out 
through the blinding steet? Why did my heart 
cease its wild pulsations for that one moment, and 
every faculty of my being strained and awed into 
a stony calmness, when I expected almost to 
hear her pleading voice after that sigh? But I 
am still a child. Do we ever become anything 
more good and wise ? Fool, to be moved by a 
memory, cheated by a sound t 

How well I remember the night when her vis¬ 
ion of loveliness first saluted my gaze, like a new 
star found by an ardent astronomer. How grace¬ 
fully she moved with a charm all her own, 
through the circle of bright beings, whom in my 
simple admiration I bad before thought possess¬ 
ed of all human charms and graces. But Twatch- 
ed this fresh, naive child, adorned with flowers, 
and untutored, save by the tender lessons which 
Nature alone can teach, and to me she seemed a 
strange, bewildering creation, and more than 
that, she soon became a sweet revelation. Her 
laugh set all the pleasant chords in my being 
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vibrating; her eyes thrilled me; her smile in¬ 
toxicated me; and her voice enveloped me in a 
reverie which was all music and poetry. Paul 
Lee Davidge, the rich, the talented, the honored, 
had never feared the power to command any 
love which he should choose to seek. Paul Lee 
Davidge, the rich, the talented, the honored, now 
trembled lest he coaid not win Leonora. 

How like a rapturous boy I was in my eager 
devotion. How I besieged her door with flowers; 
each bnd and blossom speaking as the Persians 
do, my love. On their incense alone were my 
sighs borne to her. I threw aside the elegant 
artifices of society, and was proad to proclaim by 
my actions that her merest wish was a command, 
and flying on love's errands, I scattered gold as 
the rude winds do chaff. She was poor, they 
told me; she could not trace her ancestry back 
as could the Davidges. She had lived in ob¬ 
scurity, until an aunt, who bad educated her 
brought her to our town to visit some distent 
relative of the former. She was poor, but so 
rich in soul and loveliness, I knelt before her 
throne of beauty as before a shrine, and had I 
been the master of the world, and alNhe crowns 
of nations in my gift, I would have “ scattered 
kingdoms like half pence,” to have won the love 
of Leonore. And O, the rosy day, when with 
trembling tongue so like a bashful boy, I stam¬ 
mered forth my love, and she with roses flying 
over her face and neck, gave me a golden prom¬ 
ise, and then with happy tears was folded in my 
arms. And then the bridal day, the pomp, the 
bustle and the smiles, the costly gifts, and the 
holy man in his pure vestments, his hair even 
whiter than his surplice. Ah, how well I recol¬ 
lect it all—the moving figures in their gay and 
many-hued garments—the servants in the back¬ 
ground, with faces expressive of delight, yet some¬ 
what awed perhaps, and the large vases through¬ 
out the ball with loveliest flowers reeling over 
their sculptured sides, and giving oat their fra¬ 
grant breaths to sweeten this marriage mom. 
Bat above all this, to me significant and pore as 
the office of that religion which was to make ns 
* husband and wife, Leonore's image filled my 
heart and brain. Her eyes were full of the dewy 
light of love; her voice tremulous and low as if 
she spoke in accordance with the whisperings of 
her heart Her long, dark, heavy hair was braid¬ 
ed in massive bands, over which the filmy laoe 
of the bridal veil drooped tenderly and languidly, 
like a misty cloud which gathers between the 
sunset and the night Her only ornament the 
orange-blossom wreath—her only crown that 
which love had placed upon her brow, and Cupid 
held hk court in her brooding eyes. So much 


for love and Leonore and Paul Lee Davidge. 
O, Leonore 1 

Again that sound—again the blood to my 
temples rushing. Out again into the wild night 
pursuing a phantom grown form. Fancy—for I 
thought against my window-pane, peering in up¬ 
on me, there came a white, ghastly face—a face 
like Leonore’s—yet Leonore dead. Not round 
and blooming, bnt wan, haggard and ghastly. 
And the same sigh, deep, resonant, hollow. And 
the voice above the storm piercing me through 
and through with its anguished tones, like whis¬ 
pers of the dying gathered into shrieks, still 
seemed to cry: 

“Paul! Pauli Paul!” 

* # * * * 

O, how the days fled by in oar honey-moon— 
my bride as devoted as though her life was held 
hostage for my happiness. No cloud to break 
the sunshine of those harmonious days. But by- 
and-by I could observe a strange excitement in 
her actions, and when I would ask the cause she 
would anxiously deny the existence of such pe¬ 
culiarity, but quickly bury her head in my bosom 
and lie there weeping like a child. These fits 
became more frequent. I at first attributed them 
to nervousness—to an illness which she would 
not acknowledge to me. At length my fears 
were aroused, and I insisted that my friend, the 
good DoctorrLovejoy, should be summoned. His 
report to me in substance was that my wife was 
evidently laboring under strong mental excite¬ 
ment. Even in his presence she started at every 
sound, would look furtively toward the garden, 
or out upon the lake, or darting suddenly to the 
window which looked upon the terraces, would 
sink into her chair again qnickly, as though 
aware of the impropriety of her actions, but yet 
unable to restrain her anxiety or alarm. 

Doctor Lovejoy could discover no disease 
which should manifest itself by these symptoms, 
save those of a nervous character, and we both 
knew her constitutionally free from such, and 
the doctor therefore came to the conclusion that 
Leonore labored under some secret trouble, which, 
being withheld from me, was slowly bnt sorely 
wrecking her happiness, as well as undermining 
her health. All the alarms with which I was 
beset at this announcement come back to me 
here with their anguish and their pain, but not 
once—my God 1—not once did I suspect the 
fatal troth! 6he became at length, melancholy 
and absent in manner. A carriage driving up 
to the door suddenly would cause her to fall back 
in her chair pale and trembling. The sound of 
a hunter’s whistle one day blown suddenly- be¬ 
neath our windows produced a fainting fit. The 
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bangixg of a door at night, a sudden arrival at 
strange hoars, would prodace in her violent trem¬ 
blings or hysterics. Often upon coming near 
her suddenly in the evenings, I would find her 
in tears, which her anxiety to conceal from me 
would make more painfully apparent How I 
watched for the cause of this sorrow, th^tl might 
dispel it. But at such times she would beg me 
by my love for her not to seek the knowledge, 
and then would add: 

" It is nothing, dear Paul, nothing 1 O, would 
that I were dead !” 

And I would cease my entreaties after ‘such 
exclamations, fearfhl that I might increase her 
grief. One evening I had wandered down 
through the garden to the path which led towards 
the lake. My being was in complete tumult, 
and it seemed as though there was a strange 
sympathy between the waves which turbulently 
kissed the white-breasted shore and my own 
chafed spirit. I called upon Heaven in my sor¬ 
row, and to my vehement prayers, the roaring 
of the waves as they swept in towards the shore, 
sounded like requiems to all my hopes. Strong¬ 
ly disturbed, oppressed by a weight whieh I 
could not shake off, as die sun went down I quit¬ 
ted the shore, and sadly, abstractedly, walked 
towards the house. My path led through a little 
grove of firs which I had purposely left standing, 
in order that my beloved might have a shady 
resting place, or a quiet, romantic retreat close 
by file water. My footsteps made no echo, and 
in harmony with the stillness of the evening, my 
soul became more tranquil and composed. Beau¬ 
tiful mosses clung around the trees ait their base, 
and the foliage from the fin which had fallen to 
the ground, made a path as of velvet on which I 
trod. The glory of the sunset had not yet de¬ 
parted from the heavens, and through the deep 
shadows of the trees I could see the sky all 
a-flame with its rivers of gold and mountains of 
purple, and valleys of crystal, while dashes of 
crimson and amber-formed temples, and figures 
and palaces of pearl, great emerald dragons, 
whose tongues shot forth flame, and armies whose 
leaden, thick-robed with jewels which blinded 
the falcons that heavenward soared. All this, as 
the tender, hnmid veil closed tremblingly down 
over the mountain and valley, temple and palace, 
army and knight, blending all in a wreath of 
mixed color, which shot out gently this picture 
of God. I was stirred, deeply moved, and com¬ 
posed by the tender beauty of the dying day. I 
threw myself down in a grotto which I had fash¬ 
ioned out of the solid rock, and wished to enjoy 
atill longer this dreamy state of tranquillity, which 
was the more pleasant from my previous suffer- 
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ing and agitation; and as the shadows deepened 
around, and I la^ in passive enjoyment of this 
change of thought and feeling, I was aroused by 
the sound of voices which came nearer and near¬ 
er toward my seclusion. The sound of one 1 
recognized as that’of Leonore, the other was a 
man’s harsh voice, and seemed to be fierce and 
threatening. The voice of Leonore was plead¬ 
ing and deprecatory, as it had often sounded to 
me in moments of sudden anguish. I started up 
in alarm. Angry and surprised I was about to 
rush from my concealment, when their words 
arrested me. I stood spell-bound, as though a 
statue cut from that solid rock. 

“Paul! Paul! my husband, he will discover 
us." 

“ Still the baby, Leonore," replied the other 
voice, as though caressing a petted child. 

“ Ah, you know not how frightful has been 
my suffering," was Leonora's reply sobbed forth. 

“ Tut 1 tut!" said the other voice, still caress¬ 
ingly. “ You know I love you, my darling little 
bird, as well as ever, and can you forsake me 
uow, wheMverything, even my liberty, perhaps 
my life, is% stake?" 

What a cruel voice it was, hard and threaten¬ 
ing, despite its fine modulation. 

“ 0, my husband! Paul! he will discover us!" 

" Do not fear, dearest Leonore. I have taken 
every precaution.” 

“ O, why, why have I sinned against Paul V 9 
said my wife. 

" You are too scrupulous, Leonora. All will 
yet be well. But follow my plans, dearest—” 

And the whispered words which followed were 
lost to me. I came forth from my retreat, and 
what I saw sent me to the earth fainting and 
blind. Leonore stood where a dying sunbeam 
left its track of light upon her face and form, as 
though to revel and get intoxicated in her beauty 
ere it fled forever. By her side stood a man of 
lofty stature, his outline just revealed to me by 
the expiring light. His arms were thrown around 
her neck, and her feir arms, veiled by their rich, 
white.^rapery, were laid caressingly across his 
shoulders, her head was pillowed upon his bosom, 
and the sound of a kiss fluttered to me as I fell. 
0, Leonore ! Leonore ! 

Why could I not have fought and slain ? Had 
the blood of the tiger and the wolf all vanished 
from the heart of the last scion of the house of 
Davidge ? Why did not the frenzy which urged 
me later move me (hen? Betrayed love had 
stricken me down nerveless, almost pulseless. 
My groans must have furnished the guilty ones 
with the knowledge of my presence, for I had a 
dim sensation of forms bending over me, os I 
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lay on the dank tod—of a woman’s shriek—con¬ 
cision of strange Toices—of sobs and prayers. 
But it was like a disturbed dream—the rash of 
waters in the ears of drowning men. 

I awoke at last—but to a reklity of horror. 
My wife gone—none knew whither. Rumor 
spoke of a strange, dark man, who had always 
been lurking near her, and then rumor pitied 
Paul Lee Davidge, but not before she had dis¬ 
honored him. Bat why do I insist on writing 
out this strange history to night ? Am I impell¬ 
ed by one of those strange presentiments which 
lead men to prepare for death and—faugh 1 
Again my brooding fancy ran riot with the 
thought of her—will see her face all white and 
ghastly against my window-pane, but cheats, all 
cheats! and—Ha 1 I swear there is a voice. 

“Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

Ah, the howling wind, and the hooting owls 
in the pauses of the storm blend the words in 
mockery. What a night 1 If the spirits of the 
dead re visit earth (and I think they do) the err¬ 
ing soul of Leonora keeps sad vigil with me this 
night With me it is 

“An undefined and sudden thrill. 

That males the heart a moment still— 

Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense Its silence framed.” 

Tet often in this solitude have I felt the inner 
consciousness of a presence which seemed to 
thrill me with a magnetism foreign to my own 
being. Can it be that those we have loved, liv¬ 
ing or dead, can, through the force of will, com¬ 
municate through or with the spirit or the soul 
of man ? ’Tis an abstruse philosophy, perhaps, 
and is too close a mystery of God’s, but still— 
still, can I cease to hope when Nature has been 
my teacher—can I renounce a faith earned by 
such suffering 1 But let me pray. It is my only 
safeguard. Without prayer I would be a wreck 
tossed at the mercy of the waves, and having 
lost Leonora, would have lost God beside, and 
in the long watches of the night, dependent and 
reliant as a little child, I ask him 44 If Leonora 
lives, let me see her once again before I die, for 
through all her sin, through all my suffering, I 
have never survived my love—” * That was a 
groan—there is a voice! Above the storm I 
hear the words: 

“Paul! Paul! Paul!” 

What though the mad winds more madly rave? 
Ths cry is nearer, nearer still. It moves me as 
the cry of suffering always does. I will go out 
and rescue the helpless. ***** What 
a night! Great heavens! a body! Poor wan- 

•Thlu'part of the manuscript is much blurred—the 
haodwri ing Is less legible, and there axe man7 marks of 
the writer’s agitation.—Auraoa. 


"derer in a night of strife like this. A woman, 
too, for foe long hair, dripping wet, winds aronnd 
my arm. The creator* breathes. Poor heart! 
Tender flower, struck down in this great storm 
when quaint oaks are blasted. Her weight is 
that of a child. How she most have suffered 1 
Ah, we approach the house—the light—the glow 
of fir e - Gre at God, my prayer is answered 1 It 
is Leonora! 

She was innocent. A guilty brother, trans¬ 
ported for his crimes, and ramorad dead in exile, 
surprised my Leonora after her marriage, and by 
threats at stolen interviews, made her young life 
a curse. She loved him, to6, and through her 
love he extorted money for bis vices. After this 
was gone, her jewels were sacrificed to him, and 
still he haunted her. She wonld have told me 
all, and prayed my silence, out of love for her, 
and mercy to him, but he had aroused her fears 
for my love when I should know I was*wedded 
to a convict's sister. When I saw them in tha 
wood, and heard the fatal words which sent me 
to foe earth like a corse, she had hastened to me, 
bat he brutally tore her from me, and forced her 
away with him. When she at length escaped 
from this unnatural brother, she returned to her 
home, only to find her husband departed—many 
said dead—a suicide. Though search seemed 
hopeless, and foe bold heart sickened, her wo¬ 
man’s love above all trials, her woman’s will an 
enemy to despair, through all sad and bitter tri¬ 
als with her single, earnest purpose, she had 
found the husband whose weakness had lost her 
to him these long dark yean. 

Sweet now shall be the promise of our future 
lives, linked by that closest tie of all—the bond 
of snffering. Our spirits chastened as by fire, 
we shall pass on to the goal of eternity, more 
trae, forbearing and tender, than those whose 
lives have flowed onward through the lapse of 
time like streams where every murmuring ripple 
is a not* of music, and upon whose emerald 
banks naoght bat flowers nod their perfumed 
heads. Leonora and I give only devotion to 
one another, to foe suffering of the earth, and 
44 Our Father who art in heaven.” p. l. d. 


A theological student, when asked for the first 
time to sav grace, began in this very benevolent 
strain:— u 0 Lord, we thank thee that while we 
are enjoying health and prosperity, so many are 
toesed upon beds of pain, deprived of the comforts 
of life!” A case somewhat similar to this was that 
of a Methodist clergyman who, not being sufficient¬ 
ly acquainted with the significance of prepositions, 
prayed that the gospel might be dispensed with 
throughout the world!" 


Skillful mariners get their art in tempestuous 
storms; any novice can sail on a smooth sea. 
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[oftieouL.] 

TOGETHER! 

I’ve heard two bells at evening 
Mingle their silver chime 
On Eden’s gale along the vale, 

O’er music’s golden shrine; 

O, they were sweeter, lovelier fir, 

For mingling in the lambent air! 

I’ve seen two summer lilies 
Bend o’er a gentle stream, 

Together twined, in rapture shrined 
In morning’s rosy beam; 

But in the evening’s pensive charms, 

They faded in each other’s arms. 

I’ve heard two lovely turtles, 
v In autumn’s russet dyes, 

Blend their sweet strains along the plains, 
Like those of paradise, 

Their little lives were peaceful dreams, 
Among the woods, among the streams. 

I’ve seen two beauteous spangles 
Convene their virgin dews, 

With rainbows fraught, inspiring thought, 
Like panoramic views; 

They dwelt in peace within a rose. 

Till morning’s amarynthic dose. 

So may two genial spirits 
Their hearts together twine, 

As vesper bells along the dells 
Mingle their pleasant chime; 

Then, O, what scenes of heavenly bliss 
Could rival the delights ef this! 

Not like the modest lily, 

Nor yet the woodland bird; 

Not spangle bright in morning light, 

Or bells at evening heard; 

But, genial as the nymphs that sing 
In gardens of eternal spring! 


[onion* ax.] 

MY NONDESCRIPT. 


BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 

From my youth up I have had a peculiar fond¬ 
ness for curiosities. Natural history was my 
boyish delight, and the wonderful stories of behe¬ 
moths, horned horses, unicorns and flying drag¬ 
ons, were a never-failing source of admiration 
and awe. This predilection grew with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength, until it be¬ 
came the ruling passion of my life. 

My father's handsome house in Chester was 
one vast cabinet of carious things—stuffed, pick- 
led, preserved and petrified beasts, birds and rep¬ 


tiles ; to say nothing of insects, bogs, mummies, 
skeletons, fossils—live snakes and lizards, and 
botanical specimens, ad infinitum. My orderly 
mother groaned in spirit over the disorder which 
my pnnuits occasioned in her neat parlors; my 
maiden aunt, Jane Lockwood, dared not ascend 
to the third story of the house—my especial 
kingdom—for fear of the shock her nerves would 
receive; the servants said that young Master 
John was “ odd "—and my father, a steady, en¬ 
ergetic merchant in the hardware line, let me 
alone determinedly. 

As I have already said, the third story of the 
house was occupied exclusively by me and my 
collections—in fact, there was no room for any¬ 
thing else. I had four large chambers already 
filled, and had been obliged to transport my live 
reptiles to the attic, where they enjoyed unlimited 
advantages of air and sunshine. 

Pleasant surprises are most agreeable to all 
persons—and one fine June morning I was 
thrown into a state bordering on ecstacy, by the 
arrival of an invaluable present from my old 
friend and former tutor, Professor Trafton. This 
new contribution to the cause of science was in 
the shape of a nondescript, about equally remov¬ 
ed from the ape, the monkey, and the ourang- 
outang—with some of the characteristics of all 
three. 

My acquisition was my pride and glory for a 
whole week. Scores of people flocked to see him, 
and I was congratulated on the possession of 
such a valuable piece of property by all the lead¬ 
ing facnlty of Chester Institute. Of course, I 
felt the most intense gratitude to Professor Traf¬ 
ton, and I spoke his name with so much rever¬ 
ence, that Aunt Jane suggested that I should 
canonize him, and have the bust of St. Trafton 
to adorn the shelves of my cabinet. 

I named my nondescript Hannibal, and labor¬ 
ed patiently to convert his somewhat savage dis¬ 
position into a more agreeable amiability. My 
labor was thrown away. Hannibal was not at 
all susceptible to human sympathy, and seemed 
to feel a sort of insane delight in getting me into 
scrapes. When he had been a fortnight in the 
house, I was pretty much in the situation of the 
farmer who drew the elephant in a lottery—I 
would have been extremely glad to have sold out 
at a bargain. 

Two of my mother's Sevres vases, highly 
prized by her as a present from a deceased uncle, 
hac) fallen a sacrifice to the destroying propensi¬ 
ties of my treasure; my father's twenty-dollar 
Panama had been converted into kindlings 
through the same agency; curtain-cords were 
gnawed asunder, sofa-cushions punched full of 
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holes, glass windows broken, valuable books de¬ 
spoiled of their leaves—in short, the very " dick¬ 
ens " was raised all over the bouse by the frisky 
conduct of the undaunted Hannibal. He had a 
most fatal propensity for plucking off caps or 
head-dresses; and in numerous instances had 
practised his art on respectable lady visitors, 
greatly to their horror, and my infinite distress 
—for, next to science, I admired the ladies. 

One day the bishop dined with my mother, 
and quite a party assembled to do him honor. I 
was safe, as I believed, with regard to Hannibal, 
having taken the precaution to lock him up in 
his apartment in the attic. But I had forgotten 
that there was an open fireplace in the room; 
and about five minutes before we were to seat 
ourselves at the the table, my nondescript walked 
into the dining-hall through an unclosed window, 
and installed himself in all his sooty glory, in a 
chair at the table. I would have removed him, 
but the ladies of the party, amused by his perfect 
nonchalance , begged me to allow him to remain, 
and unable to resist the entreaties of the dear 
creatures, I suffered myself to be persuaded 
against my reason. 

The bishop was a most worthy gentleman of 
some sixty years, unapproachable dignity, and 
most magnificent wig. Just as he commenced 
his somewhat elaborate "grace/' Hannibal, who 
had been eyeing him with significant gaze, slip¬ 
ped from his chair, flew to the side of the bishop, 
and plucking off his wig, deposited it on his own 
head, and adjourned in front of the mantel-glass 
to admire the effect. 

The clergyman stopped short in his prayer of 
thanks, and clapped both hands to his bald pate, 
which shone like a freshly-peeftd onion. The 
horrified expression of his venerable countenance, 
it would be impossible to depict! I never shall 
forget the look of austere sorrow and reproach 
which he hnrled at me! I was just as effectually 
excommunicated, as though a bull from the pope 
himself had decreed it 1 The ladies of the com¬ 
pany could with the greatest difficulty retain 
their equanimity; and my two young cousins 
could not forbear a faint giggle, but half smoth¬ 
ered in their pocket-handkerchiefe. 

I made a frantic rush to seize Hannibal, but 
he evaded me with surprising agility, and spring¬ 
ing upon the sideboard among the glass and 
china, he dashed through the stained glass win¬ 
dow at the hall, and made good his escape. The 
next I saw of him he was balancing himself on 
the ridge-pole of the sugar refinery opposite ; and 
with many an uncouth gesture, be whirled the 
unlucky wig in the air, ending with dropping it 
do vn the smoking chimney of the refinery, where 


doubtless it was speedily annihilated. After a 
time I managed to secure the animal, and having 
administered a severe chastisement, I shut it up 
in a closet. 

The bishop never forgave me, though the pres¬ 
ent of a new wig somewhat mollified bis resent¬ 
ment ; bat I have a secret satisfaction in believ¬ 
ing that on the day of the accident to his first 
wig, his dignity received a blow from which it 
never recovered. 

Shortly afterward, I went into the country, 
taking Hannibal along with me. I engaged 
board at the house of a maiden lady, who stood 
in mortal fear of my companion, but by the help 
of a guinea's bribe, was finally induced to take 
ns both, provided I would keep my eye on him 
continually, and not suffer him to range at laige 
about her poultry yard and pig-pens. 

Matters went on swimmingly for a couple of 
days. Hannibal was unusually serene and gen¬ 
tle, and I began to hope that country air and 
quiet were exerting a Christianizing influence 
over him, and unwisely relaxed a little in the 
severity of my treatment of him. 

One afternoon I took the liberty of indulging 
in a little nap over the columns of the Herald, 
and was aroused from a dream of white gloves, 
bridal favors, bine eyes and soft hands—all con¬ 
fusedly mingled together—by a deafening crash. 
I sprang to my feet, rubbed my eyes, and gazed 
around. My toilet-glass lay in fragments on the 
floor, my hat was gone, and the long tail of my 
nondescript was just disappearing from the sill 
of the two-story window 1 

I sprang down the stairs at a bound, and set 
out at the top of my speed iu pursuit of the fugi¬ 
tive. Miss Bryce, my landlady, alarmed by my 
precipitancy, rushed out to inquire the cause just 
in time to see the dreaded nondescript choking 
her favorite porker to death in his sinewy grasp. 
Seizing the mop, which happened to b%handy, 
she flew to the rescue, and in her eagerness to 
vent her rage on Hannibal, she knocked the wind 
completely out of two sncking pigs, and pat a 
period to the life of a superannuated rooster, 
which was perambulating the premises. 

Of course, Hannibal escaped, and I renewed 
the chase. I went through with my best paces, 
bat my best would not compare with his worst. 
My glossy beaver decked his head, my pet neck¬ 
tie figured on his neck, and my gold-headed cane 
was brandished in the air above his head. Over 
fences, ditches and hedges he went—nothing 
stayed his mad career. We came to a frog-pond 
—Hannibal hesitated not an instant, bat “ pat 
her through," to use a scientific term. My blood 
was up, and determined not to be balked, I made 
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the passage, and came forth minus one boot and 
stocking, and pins mad, sings and dirty water. 
Still the unflagging nondescript held his way; 
there was no sach thing as fatigue in those long 
legs of his—they flew over the ground with the 
facility of despatches over the telegraph wires. 

I puffed badly—in fact, I was nearly blown; 
but I am naturally plucky, and the career of all 
great men reminded me, that to get the victory 
over difficulties, we must persevere. I thought 
of Bruce and the spider; of the fact that Rome 
was not built in a day; of Columbus on his 
weary voyage in search of an unknown country; 
and of Napoleon, who said, " There shall be no 
Alps!”—and I was determined not to give up 
beat. By way of encouragement, says I to my¬ 
self, " John Atherton, you are twenty-nine years 
old, and well grown! Don't be chicken hearted, 
lad! Conquer or die, is the word !’’ 

The rough stones and briers hurt my bare foot 
tremendously, but by this time my temper was 
roused ; and when a man is thoroughly " riled," 
he isn’t apt to pay much regard to consequences. 
Through a rye-field, through a potato patch, 
through a splendid flower garden, and over four 
or five hives of honey-bees, which happened to 
obstruct the track, we went, Hannibal about fifty 
yards ahead, and I bringing up the rear, keeping 
my eye constantly fixed on the signal of his long 
neck crowned by my oscillating beaver. The 
bees from the overturned hives pitched into me 
at eveiy available point, and in my agony I 
struck my face such a blow^in the hope of anni¬ 
hilating some of the rascals, that my nose fell to 
bleeding. 

We were approaching a large mansion. I saw 
that my nondescript was not disposed to proceed 
further, and in a moment he disappeared inside 
the house through a balcony door. Now, sorely, 
I had him!—and with one frantic leap, I dashed 
in after him, struck my foot against an abomi¬ 
nable ottoman, and fell head first into somebody’s 
outstretched arms 1 

• The force of the fall knocked the breath nearly 
out of me, and it was full a minute before I could 
get strength enough to look around me. When 
at last I did so, I had no earthly wish |to oetter 
my condition—none at all, sir. Such a face as 
was gazing down into mine! Verily, my nonde¬ 
script had led me into paradise! Forever bless¬ 
ed he St. Trafton! Yes, he should be St. Trafton 
nowl 

“ Are you injured, sir ? Wbat can I do for 
you V* said the sweetest voice I had ever listened 
to. She did not scream and take flight—this 
beautiful vision—not she; and as I glanced up¬ 
ward, her lovely countenance, with its frame of 


chestnut hair, and it? starry hazel eyes, made a 
picture on my heart which all time will not 
efface. 

"I—I thank you, madam!" I stammered, 
wiping the blood from my face with my coat- 
sleeve, and starting to my feet, only to stumble 
over another contemptible ottoman, and fall 
into, or rather on to, a dainty basket of worsteds, 
which I crushed into atoms in a moment! 

The yonng lady looked slightly annoyed, then 
she broke into a laugh That sound recalled my 
half-scattered senses. I rose up with a burning 
face, and a stinging sense of mortified pride at 
my heart. 

" Madam, I heartily beg your pardon for my 
unceremonious entrance. I was in pursuit of a 
nondescript animal which had escaped me, and 
which I was anxious to overtake before he could 
do farther mischief. He entered this house 
through a window, and without thinking of the 
impropriety of my conduct, I dashed in after him. 
I beg your pardon." 

She gave me her hand. “ Your apology suf¬ 
fices," she said, in that musical voice of hers. 
" I will call a servant* and have the house search¬ 
ed for your fugitive. In the meantime, permit 
me to show you to a room where you can recover 
yourself." 

I knew this was a polite way of expressing her 
opinion that I had better wash my face, and I 
sincerely thanked her for giving me the opportu¬ 
nity, as I had little desire to appear before any 
one in my present sanguinary condition. She 
rang the bell—a servant appeared, to whom she 
gave some private directions, and I was shown 
to a chamber, and furnished with everything re¬ 
quisite for making myself decent. What bless¬ 
ings soap and,watcr are to mankind! 

When I had made myself somewhat more pre¬ 
sentable, and had replaced my muddy boot by a 
fresh pair furnished me by the servant, I was 
shown to the parlor, where the young lady await¬ 
ed me. 

“I am Isabel Vaughn," she said, gracefully, 
"and you are in the bouse of Colonel Vaugn.” 

‘*&nd I am John Atherton, of Chester; Miss 
Bryce’s boarder," I said, in return. A quiet 
smile carved her llpa as I spoke. 

"Ah, the scientific gentleman, of whom we 
have heard so much through our good neighbor! 
And there is your escaped property, I suppose V 9 

True; there, tethered securely to the massive 
arm of the sofa, sat poor Hannibal, looking ex¬ 
ceedingly crestfallen and sheepish—my beaver on 
his head, and my rattan in his black paw. 

I thanked Miss Vaughn for her kindness, ask? 
ed and received permission to call on her, and 
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with my nondescript took my leave. My beauti¬ 
ful hostess sent os both home in her carriage^-an 
attention for which I was trnly grateful; for in¬ 
deed I doubt if I could have walked the distance 
in the bruised, battered and used up condition of 
my organs of locomotion. 

I slept soundly that night, and dreamed twelve 
boon away in sweet visions of Isabel Vaughn; 
but when at last I awoke, it was to find my non¬ 
descript dead .in his closet, with his head and 
body effectually disunited. Miss Bryce confessed 
to having done the deed; she could not forgive 
poor Hannibal for choking her porker, and thus 
she had her revenge. I did not censure her. 
Hannibal, under the hands of a taxidermist, was 
preserved in all his pristine ugliness, and I keep 
him in a highly ornamented case with sacred 
care, because he was the means of making me 
acquainted with Isabel. 

She is my Isabel now; and to this day I honor 
her above all other women for having the cour¬ 
age to fall in love with me on the memorable day 
ip which, muddy, barefoot, and besmeared with 
blood, I first made her acquaintance. 


OUR PARDONABLE BOASTS. 

But it is just now our intention to speak more 
especially of Art. If there be aught in which 
America might at this moment not only make 
herself independent, but absolutely divorce, iso¬ 
late, and wall herself in, from all other national¬ 
ities with comparative cheerfulness, it is in that 
department known as art in the most limited and 
usual sense. Painting and sculpture have ex¬ 
ponents among us who need say “ Rabbi '' to no 
man in the world. As yet we cannot match 
genre pictures with the French, the Flemings, and 
certain of the Germans—but we have made land¬ 
scape-painting. It is an American art—it be¬ 
longs to our nature and our studios as much as 
California belongs to our miners and our mints. 
The possibilities of our material are unparalleled 
—and so are the pencils.which educe it. In the 
single particular of autumn scenery we hold a 
monopoly of inspiration; and to name any of 
our oracles who interpret it as no other national¬ 
ity can, would be an invidious distinction of the 
many unapproachable from the almost all excel¬ 
lent. Our New World has a new heavens as 
well as a new earth. John Ruskin came hack 
from the rummage of all Europe and sat down 
to tell mankind that sunset depended for its 
grandest effects on the cloud-system of the cirrm. 
A new epiphany of the heavens and their glory 
awaits him, if he cares. to visit America. We 
should like to see him at one of our October en¬ 
tertain meets, watching the last act of a sunset 
among mere, unassisted cumuli I—Home Jour¬ 
nal. 


As gold is found but here and there upon the 
earth, so it is with love in human life. We meet 
a little in the hearts of children and in our house¬ 
holds ; but it is here and there a scale of gold 
and a whole continent of dirt. 


VENICE. 

A city of marble did I say ? Nay, rather a 
golden city, paved with emerald. For truly, 
every pinnacle and turret gleamed or glowed, 
overlaid with gold, or bossed with jasper. Be¬ 
neath, the unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, 
to and fro, its eddies of green wave. Deep-heart¬ 
ed, majestic, terrible as the sea, the men of Ven¬ 
ice moved in sway of power and war; pure as 
her pillars of alabaster stood her mothers and 
maidens; from foot to brow, all noble walked her 
knights; the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted 
armor shot angrily under weir blood-red mantle- 
folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, 
implacable—-every word a face—sat her senate. 
In hope and honor, lulled by flowing of wave 
around their isles of sacred sand, each with his 
name written, and the cross graved at bis side, 
lay her dead. A wonderful piece of world. 
Rather, itself a world. It lay along the face of 
the waters, no larger, as the captains saw it from 
their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that 
could not pass away; but for its power, it might 
have seemed to them as if they were sailing in 
the expanse of heaven, and this a great planet, 
whose orient edge widened through ether. A 
world from whom all ignoble care and petty 
thoughts were banished, with all the common 
and poor elements of life. No foulness, no tu¬ 
mult, in those tremulous streets, that filled, or 
fell, beneath the moon; but rippled music of 
majostic change, or thrilling silence. No weak 
walls could rise above them; no low-roofed cot¬ 
tage, nor straw-built shed. Only the strength as 
of rock, and the finished setting of stones most 
precious. And around them, as far as the eye 
could reach, still the soft moving of stainless wa¬ 
ters, proudly pure; as not the flowers, so neither 
the thorn nor the thistle, could grow in the glanc¬ 
ing fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, dreaming, 
vanishing, in high procession beyoud the Torcel- 
len shore; blue islands of Paduan hill, poised in 
the golden west. Above free winds and fiery 
clouds ranging at their will j brightness out of 
the north, and balm from the south, and the stars 
of the evening and morning clear in the limitless 
light of arched heaven and circling sea. Such 
was Giorgione's school, such Titian's home.— 
Ruskin. _ _ 

“YOUR FARE, MISS.” 

A young lady from the rural districts of Hoo- 
sierdom, lately visited Chicago with her beau. 
Getting into a city railway car for the first time, 
she took a seat, while her lover, planted himself 
on the platform with the driver. Pretty soon 
the conductor began to collect fare, and approach¬ 
ing the rustic maiden, he said : 

" Your fare, miss V* 

The Hoosier rosebud allowed a delicate pink 
to manifest itself on her cheeks, and looked down 
in soft confusion. The conductor was rather as¬ 
tonished as this, but ventured to remark once 
more: 

“Your fare, miss?” 

This time the pink deepened to carnation as 
the rustic beauty replied: 

“ Wall, if I am good lookin’, you hadn’t ought 
ter say it out loud afore folks 1” The passengers 
in the car roared with laughter, and the lover 
coming in to see what was going on, at once 
settled the fare.— Chicago Herald. 
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[omianrii.] 

THE WANDEBEB. 

BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Softly and tenderly 
Over the lea: 

Far o’er the ocean wave, far o’er the sea, 

Comes the loved voice of one fer from his home, 
Over the stormy deep 
Wandering alone. 

Home bright and beautiful 
Once knew his name; 

Friends loved and cherished him, we did the same. 
All that a mother's love, pure and sincere, 

Could in its loveliness 
Comfort and cheer, 

Freely was yielded up, 

Cheerfully given. 

O, how his parting words heart-strings have riven: 
“ Mother, I leave you now, wandering, to roam 
Far from your gentle face, 

Far from my home. 

44 Yet oft my mind will turn 
Backward in thought; 

Think o’er the many scenes, joys all unsought: 
Brother and sister dear, sadly, good-by, 

Here now as evermore 
Love cannot die. 

44 Though miles may intervene, 

Storms rudely come, 

Yet oft my mind will turn backward to home; 

Ever its gentle light sweetly shall guide 
Through every stormy sea, 

O’er every tide, 

44 Till safe once more at last, 

Ceasing to roam, 

I shall your faces greet once more at home; 

Heart then contented shall satisfied be, 

Since I have seen the world— 

Sailed o’er the sea.” 

Now that he’s on the sea 
Sailing alone, 

Yokes from o’er the lea seemingly come, 

Saying, in accents sweet, 41 Though fhr I roam, 

Yet oft my mind shall turn 
To home, sweet home.” 


[oaraofAi..] 
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BY FIANCES F. PEPPEBELL. 


How I came to be married, my dear fellow 1 
I've no objection to telling yon, provided yon 
pass the sherry. This is how. I had always 
hated Romney Street; I don't know why, but 


by one of the singular psychological fatalities of 
our nature, I suppose. Always hated Romney 
Street, always avoided it; though it was the 
nearest loute to my lodgings from my place of 
business, I always turned aside at a certain point 
where several streets intersected each other, and 
chose to travel a quarter of a mile further, 
whether the north wind blew needles of ice into 
my face, rough snow storms enveloped me in 
sleety drapery, intense cold blistered every nerve, 
or a hot sun wilted the eneigies with its potency, 
rather than encounter the purposeless, fashion¬ 
able throng that wound forever its mazy way, 
heedless, hustling, hurrying, rather than endure 
for ever so short a time the dreary gloom, the 
dull atmosphere, the inanity of joy that seemed 
to me to be pervading Romney Street even in 
the midst of the most brilliant weather. 

For these reasons, and no others, I always 
hated it Always, did I say ? There came an 
end of this one day. Behold then what is our 
love or our hate, that a look, a smile, a tear, the 
jostling of a careless crowd can utterly extinguish 
it For, look you, I came to love that street 
more than any spot upon the round world; not 
Rome on her seven hills was one half so resplen¬ 
dent ; not all Italy herself, with her green nooks 
and glistening peaks, her blue bays and bluer 
skies, her white dries hanging like pearls on the 
skirts of the seas; not the beauties of the Old 
World—and if not the Old, not the New—not 
even my birthplace, with its shadowy elms, was 
so sweet and pleasant to my heart as at length 
this street became. 

It was one of those peculiar days when the 
sun seems to play at hide and seek with the 
earth, now obscured behind ridges of white 
cloud, soon to flash oat with blinding brilliancy. 
A number of us were scudding home to our din¬ 
ner in happy conclave, when we arrived at the 
juncture, where I strove to fulfil my daily habit 
of cutting Romney Street, when one of the 
group observing my deflection, caught my arm 
in his. 

“ Come along, Seymour," said he. “ None 
of your dodging round comers to-day. Come 
on and have a jolly route where bonnets and 
crinoline and feathers and flowers are strewn in 
the path." 

“ If you go down Bend Street you’ll keep Mrs. 
Grudge’s dinner waiting, and cool the pudding," 
cried another, while they all joined in the chorus, 

“ Cool the padding 1" 

“ Take your hitters like a man," growled 
Newcome; so that I was fairly dragged into 
Romney Street. 

Ah, little did they know that for a present 
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gratification they severed the link of jovial bach¬ 
elorhood ! Would you have caught my arm so 
if you had foreseen it all, Harley Newcome ? 
Tell me, old boy. However, we had no sooner 
entered Romney Street than I felt the old sensa¬ 
tion of oppression and gloom upon me. I lost 
my spirits and stalked along by the side of my 
merry comrades in mute apathy. Presently a 
squad of men dashing up the pavement in pur¬ 
suit of a wild horse, sent me staggering across 
some flags and against a shop window, splinter¬ 
ing, as I did so, one of the immense panes. 

“ Hurrah, Seymour/* shouted Newcome, too 
blithe to blink at misfortune, “ you are going to 
a tremendous expense in rnshing into the arms 
of Madame de Fleury’s Hebe 1” 

Most true. But I didn’t pause to reckon the 
expense, of which the renewal of the pane was 
an insignificant sundry. It was then I lost, as I 
thought, my heart, and as I know, my wits. It 
was then that the sun began to illuminate Rom¬ 
ney Street, then that as it threaded its slender 
path through chinks and crevices of gray build¬ 
ings, it bore inexplicable radiance, and diffused 
theta sumptuously; flickering in windows of 
grim warehouses, glowing on man, woman and 
child, deepening the red on each cheek and chin* 
and the smile in each sparkling eye. For, heart 
of man, consider the lens through which I be¬ 
held this once hateful street! Eyelids that fell 
over ** sweetest eyes were ever seen,” and brushed 
a peach-bloom cheek with dark, curling lashes; 
a mouth sedate and sweet; hair that fell in tu¬ 
multuous curls from a low brow—hair brown 
and glittering in that sun with a hue of yellow 
topaz. Ah, let me forget to remember the in¬ 
describable loveliness that embodied in a wo¬ 
man’s form, sat a little way withdrawn from the 
window, deep in the shadow of the curtains, and 
fluttered her white Angers over a bit of cambric. 
She who scattered my senses to the four winds, 
and bound me a vassal with the coils of her be¬ 
wildering hair, and that gleam of heaven’s own 
azure beneath the lash. 

The next day after these disasters, I proceeded 
to call in at Madame Lyle de Fleury’s, on my 
way home, and see if everything had been satis¬ 
factorily arranged. Perhaps you can tell me 
why I found that the street had laid aside all its 
obnoxiousness, delighting to linger there forever. 
How I envied the idlers in this vicinity, and 
even the ragged little urchins who swept the 
pavements! When I opened the door, a bell 
tinkled, and the eyes from the window flashed 
upon me one moment, and then vanished behind 
their snowy screens. Parted curtains, that cut 
off a portion of the apartment, shielded her from 


the scrutiny of insiders, forttmately enough, for 
I could not have uttered a syllable if she had 
stood and demanded my errand. As it was, my 
heart throbbed, I threw myself on the nearest 
seat, and Madame Lyle came tripping through a 
doorway to my aid. She bathed my head in 
Eau de Cologne, soothed me with incense, smoth¬ 
ered me in fragrance, and, I beg her pardon, 
confounded me with jargon. She was a petite 
woman, young and sprightly, and would have 
been dangerous to one not previously afflicted. 
The child widow 6f a nobleman, nothing lees 
than the old Marqnis de Fleury, she had, when 
taken from her convent to the altar, ardently 
espoused the side of the throne in the great con¬ 
test at Paris, and when the other side conquered, 
her husband was killed and she was banished. 
For neither of these accidents did she weep; an 
old husband whom she had never seen before her 
wedding day, conld not possess much claim to 
her affection, and she would have scorned herself 
if, even being allowed, she had remained in a 
country stripped of its legal rulers. She,therefore, 
sold her family jewels, and thus obtaining a small 
stock of goods, she boldly put up her name above 
the lintel, a spotless name, as it has ever 
been. 

These things I learned afterwards, bat just now 
I was merely occupied with the present and its 
contingencies. The eyes of Madame de Fleury 
electrified continually when her tongue forgot 
its mission, her braided hair was purple in tint, 
so redundant was its blackness. Her skin was 
fair and almost colorless, but those eyes were 
blue as some mountain’s lake. Her elocution 
was a thing to be remembered, full of trills and 
cadences, surprises and delicate intonations ; and 
such was the effect of her manner that you would 
have thought she descanted on thrones and dy¬ 
nasties, when she merely enumerated and ex¬ 
tolled her stock in trade with the volubility of an 
auctioneer, or lamented the death of all custom¬ 
ers unless it were a child for pine or needles. Of 
course I knew this latter was all nonsense, as she 
kept an extravagant supply of all extravagances; 
luxuries for the toilet, exquisite laces and fine 
embroideries, the softest gloves, the rarest little 
nothings, and in fact, the most finished and per¬ 
fect articles in the market. 

I made a purchase, that fiftt day, of a purple 
tie ; I think of that necktie, even at this hour— 
how soft it was to my touch, what a subtle, violet 
odor it emitted, and what a prodigality it required 
to meet its price; but she had incidentally men¬ 
tioned that her young ladies gave them the fin¬ 
ishing touches, and, alas! that finished me. 
How Newcome and the others quizzed, how they 
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used their eyeglasses to deteet, they said, some 
reason why I should take to finery, how, when I 
refused information, they all departed in a bevy 
for some astrologers, to learn if there were other 
marriageable daughters in the 6&me family, how 
not one of them ever dreamed of the Hebe in 
Madame Lyle de Fleury’s window! I bore it 
all with the utmost urbanity, with a sort of in¬ 
volved consciousness of inward happiness, and a 
sublime pity for them on whom no such goddess 
had smiled. Happiness, on what account? 
Should yon esteem it such that there were beau¬ 
tiful women in the world, and one more beauti¬ 
ful than all the rest, though unattainable to yon, 
except—as to a thousand others—through the 
medium of a passing glance? Yes, it was 
pleasure then to me, and is now, that beanty but 
exists that though I may not see it always, nor 
hold it, yet its reflection dwells in my heart 
through knowledge and perception thereof. But 
if I grow sentimental now, my friends, I pray 
you charge it to the sherry. 

Every day after this, on my way, I paid ad¬ 
miring glances to Madame Lyle’s little establish¬ 
ment, and though my Hebe never raised her 
heavy eyelids to receive my glances, yet madame 
herself was unfailingly in sight, either at door of 
' window, or bending across the counter past cus¬ 
tomers and all other considerations, with her in¬ 
evitable bow and smile for me. The poor little 
lady had so few friends that her great heart gave 
its warmest nook to the first one. Thus my 
faocy grew. I could banter and gossip respect¬ 
ably enough with the madame, though not much 
given to badinage, but dared not presume to be¬ 
gin a conversation with my daystar, my lodestar, 
the object of my affections and my visits, who 
sat before the window and behind the muslin cur- 
taia so that one could, when within, just be vexed 
with her outline, yet tantalized with little more; 
perhaps, because she made no advances, never 
mingled in our chats, never looked up, save when 
I entered—which was only when intending a 
purchase—and perhaps because Madame Lyle 
gave no third person an opportunity, as she 
deluged with gay delight whoever was her happy 
listener. She has 60 to this day the blessed art 
of entertaining fluency. But a long moment 
did I always make of that first step before I 
dosed the door, or suffered the little bell to cease 
tinkling, and as if she felt my lively devotion, 
she always kept her glance fixed on mine till I 
passed. Ah, I thought, if there were but less 
shadow in that recess I could tell something of 
those eyes’ expression, and learn something of 
my fate. How exasperated I was, when, one 
day as. I selected some gloves^ a dapper little 


dandy flitted in, caught my Hebe’s eye, as I was 
Wont—I feared then lest she was a bit of a co¬ 
quette—palled aside the curtain with a grimace 
of a bow, said, “ A pretty piece 1” apd winked 
aodaciously at me. I could have floored him on 
the spot; at least I couldn’t, for Madame De 
Fleury was there, but my will was good. 

Soon all my leisure time I bestowed upoq 
Romney Street. I lounged assiduously, taking 
care, as I thought, to place myself ont of reach 
of madame’s quick eyes, on the opposite pave¬ 
ment, yet where my own timid organs of sight 
could obtain a partial view of my industrions 
nymph. One day, when I could not refrain 
from indulging in a little pomatum—1 never use 
oils, but the bottles are very pr tty—I found the 
little French woman sitting listlessly with foldfld 
hands. 

“ Madame,” I said, “ you mast not forget how 
to smile.” 

“ I, monsieur ? Grand ceil, non. My nation 
are never sad. Non, monsieur, I have scorn, 
you mean, when I find so few buyers, so poor 
buyers, and so many buyers that go by—pass, 
yon know,” 6he said, explanatorily, and waving 
her dimpled hand ap the street in representation 
of five perverse persons. 

Here I glanced towards the curtains, longing 
to hazard a suggestion, bat restrained by the fear 
that if I lost my manners I should lose my 
ground. Madame, however, came to the rescue. 

“ This continual standing and stepping behind 
a counter, monsieur, is too wearying. It was not 
so when we danced at the king’s. One wonld 
like to escape from such limits into the brave, 
fresh air. I am every day catching myself back 
from some such freedom, when I forget that I am 
no longer the marquise, but am the pauvre petite 
marchande des toilettes. Ah, it was not so in 
France. La belle France 1” 

Now was my chance. “ But, madame, yon 
should bring your young l&dy forward and allow 
her to relieve you. Turn and torn about is fair 
play,” I said. 

But madame shook her bead, though she 
smiled approvingly, as if she wished well to the 
success of my passion for the adorable one. 

“ Very attractive, no doubt,” said she. “ Bat 
she does her duty in her own sphere too well. 
In Bach case, I should have all the young men 
bowing before my counter, and excluding cus¬ 
tom. You, too, monsienr,” and 6he held up an 
arch forefinger, “ would not be proof against 
snch speaking charms 1” And madame langhed 
merrily at the thought. 

To make a long story short, I neglected my 
business for the sake of loitering in Romney 
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Street; I forswore all companionship, all gaye- 
ty, my countenance lightened no assembly; I 
made no calls except upon Madame Lyle de 
Fleury; I scarcely opened my lips upon any 
subject to any other person ; I made no friends, 
and didn’t keep those I had; I came to be re¬ 
garded a8 a renegade and a visionary, and as 
Lord Byron awoke one morning and found him¬ 
self famous, I also awoke one morning to find 
myself ruined. 

Little did that trouble me; it gave me, rather, 
more time for the uninterrupted contemplation 
of my idol; and to that end I engaged lodgings 
in an opposite building, which the owner was un¬ 
willing to let, recommending to me apartments 
in another quarter of the city, which I should 
hive at half the price—he wanted these for stor¬ 
age, they were unfit for fine gentlemen’s lodg¬ 
ings—but I was persistent, these or none, and so 
I got them. There’s nothing like persistence in 
every walk of lifo. I bought of madame a 
splendid lorgnette, and devoted it to her window 
in which sat my charmer. Ah, how much too 
wide was the street 1 How readily I could have 
splintered every dray cart and gay family car¬ 
riage that passed between her and me! With 
what zest 1 could have annihilated every lounger 
who shook hands with an acquaintance on that 
pavement, using his eyeglass, and cracking his 
jokes; every child who stood rapt before the 
window, every hurrying passenger who glanced 
at it! And at length my wishes might have 
slain the little French marquise herself, for I dis¬ 
covered by my glass, and it was all I could dis¬ 
cover, that what hindered my ever obtaining a 
clearer view of Hebe was a fine gauze netting 
stretched over the window, perhaps to screen her 
modest self-possession in a measure from the cu¬ 
rious public eye. 1 became good for little else 
but staring, and by dint of frequent and expen¬ 
sive purchases at madame’a—for the shop drew 
me daily like a lodestone—- there came a day 
when all the fdmbling in the world could not 
find for me a cent in wallet or pocket, or slipped 
between the linings; there was no “ bread in my 
cupboard,” no “ meat on my shelf,” and a 
quarter's rent due 1 Well, what was to be done ? 
Something, surely. I couldn't subsist oq nectar 
and ambrosia alone, unfortunately. I had noth¬ 
ing to do, I had nothing to do with, unless in¬ 
deed, it were the small stock of articles bought 
of Madame de Fleury—articles never used— 
gloves in galores, neckties of every hoe, oils, 
perfumeries, toilet arrangements, knick-knacks 
and bijouterie of every description. 

But it was impossible to set up in opposition 
to the obliging little madame—-that would never 


do. And to fancy me tape measuring with * 
yardstick! What then? Put pride in my 
pocket. An alternative shot across my mind, 
but it went less against the grain, because there 
was adventure and fun in B. A scion of patri¬ 
cians brought to peddling! Not even the dig*- 
nity of a red box-cart and a horse, with brooms 
sticking oat atop, and kettles dangling under¬ 
neath, to gladden the hearts of housewives in 
waste places. But a pack-pedler! To go 
trudging on foot hither and thither, from door 
to door! I grew sick at the thought. And then 
it involved the necessity of leaving the atmos¬ 
phere around Hebe. Ah, but did it not also in¬ 
volve the necessity of coming back to her? 
That would be joy enough for me to ruminate on 
under all contingent trials. But pack I must, 
and peddle I must, and pack and peddle I did. 

With one farewell glance at the sweet seam¬ 
stress, still fluttering her be&ntifnl fringes over 
the bit of cambric, with sad heart and already 
weary feet, I departed. Some months passed, I 
had done well, and sold every iota. They 
seemed so many centuries. I burned to behold 
my jewel once more; I jingled my money in my 
pocket, took the cars, slept all night, and awoke 
in the city. I bore straight for Romney Street. 
I looked about me. Did my eyes deceive me ? 
I rubbed them with both hands. Was I really 
awake? I pinched myself, and certainly and 
alas, my nerves responded to the call. Then 
yonder red flag was no delusion, then Madame 
Lyle de Fleury had either the smallpox or an 
auction 1 I advanced. My heart sunk; still I 
could hear it beating a tattoo against my ribs. 
A few steps further, and O, my soul! What a 
desert dawned upon the vision 1 How cloudy 
grew the heavens, how dim and distant the din 
of contending voices. My eyes became dull and 
misty, my head swam, and I leaned against 
madame's great plate-glass window, gazing va¬ 
cantly upon nothingness. For no one was there. 
Nothing bat confused masses of gewgaws met 
my eyes, while I groaned inwardly, wrapped in 
dire consternation and despair. 

I inquired of my dulled perceptions, where 
was she ? Where bad she gone, and what had 
become of the being for whom my heart beat 
only, and in whom was centred all my future 
hopes and joys ? Sbe whom I had approached 
as one would approach a saint, at a distance and 
with adoration; she for whom through long 
months I had labored and striven, weary-limbed, 
travelling unknown and isolated tracts of coun¬ 
try, ploughing through marshes and wading 
streams, sustained and cheered only by her image 
in my heart, and the hope one day to return 
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and— fiat now, alas, what were all my rain 
efforts worth ? Fool that I was! Why had I 
not thrown myself at her feet on the first Instant 
of my rapture ? Wonder what madame would 
hare said at sach an exhibition of the grande 
passion? Bat now—ah, perhaps after all she 
was in one of madame's rooms behind the shop; 
it would be well to discover before instigating a 
more rigorous search. So thinking, I elbowed 
my way through the yelping crowd, for if was 
indeed an auction, and madame's rare laces and 
splendors were being swept off for a song. 
Beaching the door that led into her private 
apartments, I tapped; answered only by a sup¬ 
pressed sob, I made bold to enter. Madame 
alone sat before me, sat on a low seat, wringing 
her hands and weeping. She did not appear to 
notice my entrance. I touched her shoulder, 
and she sprang up, flung back the heavy braids 
that had fallen upon her cheeks, and clutched 
my hands in both her own. 

44 Mon ban amt / man cher ami I So late you 
come 1" she cried, fairly forgetting her English 
in her agitation. 44 I thought you had me forgot, 
all, never would come more— jamais, ah jamais 1 
And now you come, so quiet, so good, 1 dance 
with joy !" And madame paused on the edge of 
a pirouette with all her tears evaporated. 

44 Madame," I said, almost coldly, 44 1 thank 
you for your kindness." 

44 Ah, ah, ah—you journey to Greenland, 
monsieur; you come back an iceberg—eugh—I 
shiver!" 

44 Shall I float down to melt in the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay ?" I asked, more lightly. 

44 No, no, you melt now. Did you come to 
my auction, monsieur ? I—what is that you call 
it ?—fail, you see." 

44 1 see; I commiserate; if I can serve you I 
shall be happy." 

She drew a sobbing sigh without speaking. 

44 Madame," I continued, 44 have you no 
friends? What has become of the beautiful 
young lady whom I used to see here at the win¬ 
dow ?" I trembled perceptibly as I asked, lest 
the answer should be adverse. 

She looked at me mournfully, and waved her 
hand in the air. 44 Gone 1 Gone I The very first! 
O, Monsieur Seymour, it breaks my heart that 
she should leave me the first of all. I brought 
her all the way from dear Paris; I knew she 
would be admired in this country, and she cost 
so much for passage and for care! And now, 
Mrs. Pink will have her, and Bend Street will 
be what Romney Street has been 1 Alas! But 
Pink knows well enough that she never would 
be anything without her” 


44 Ah," I said, brimming with ill-concealed 
exultation, 44 then one can find her in Bend 
Street, at Pink and Green's? I remember the 
place—tame enough before !" 

She laughed significantly, and answered; 44 She 
has not gone yet; yon shall see her; I will in¬ 
troduce you; you have never been introduced. 
Come." 

She led the way into an inner room, a sort of 
boudoir. A tall person, with rich trailing gar¬ 
ments wrapped about her, stood before the mir¬ 
ror, as if arranging herself for a walk; her head 
half turned, as if disturbed at our entrance. 

44 Monsieur Seymour," broke in madame's 
voice, 44 my dear Mademoiselle Hebe." 

I strode forward, extending my hand, deter¬ 
mined to be bold, and holding in remembrance 
the old adage of a faint heart. 

My friends! This beautiful creation neither 
held her hand for my grasp, nor inclined her head, 
nor lifted her waxen lids, nor moved her lips, 
nor rustled her silks, nor stirred, nor breathed 1 
A horror touched my sense and crept swiftly 
over me, striking every nerve as with an icicle. 
Good heavens! I was worse than a heathen, a 
Hottentot,; I had made for myself a fetish, I 
had worshipped an automaton. 

O, my friends! if you hold anything dear In 
your hearts, beware, lest some day you find that it 
is only an automaton! I stood quite still. Then 
madame's silvery tones struck in. 44 A fine filing, 
monsieur. Do you wonder that I am loth to 
part with her? You are lost in admiration, I 
know. But yet, see, you do not perceive all. 
This wire is fastened—so—and when Pink's 
door opens this bell shall ring,—so—and these 
eyelids rise—so. And, underneath, there is a 
delicate clock-gear, monsieur, and it just heaves 
the lace on the bosom, like a breath, there, do 
you see; and every time it strikes the hour it 
lifts the hand—so—before the lips, and those lips 
part in a little yawn, and the bead turns and 
gives a languid glance down the street The 
price of that wondrous piece of mechanism, mon¬ 
sieur Seymour, was fabulous!" 

Still, I could not move, I seemed rooted to the 
spot, turned into a statue it might be, I thought, 
in punishment for my wickedness. 

44 Monsieur," said madame, 44 excuse me one 
moment, some one calls," and the tripping from 
the room. I watched her go, noting the human 
difference between my bygone idol and her, then 
the room grew dusky, and this image mul¬ 
tiplied itself into a thousand as gigantic dolls, 
and I became insensible. 

I awoke, some hours later, amid murmurs 
most mellifluous; endearing names, in French, 
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English and Italian, stole into my ears; and 
opening my eyes I beheld madame bathing my 
temples'with her tears. 

“ O, he lives, he lives 1 He does not die I 1 * 
she cried. 

“ And what if I had V ’ I inquired.. 

“ Then I would have died too!” 

“ For what ?” 

“ To be with you, monsieur.’ 1 

“ You are with me now.” 

" But not forever.” 

" Is it happiness then to be that ?” 

She gave me no answer. 

“ Forever be it then, if you will, at least, till 
life shall end,” I said. 

“ Do you speak the truth 1 Is it that you love 
me ?” 

“ I speak the truth. I do indeed.” 

“ Then call me Lyle, your Lyle 1” 

“ Lyle, my Lyle!” I shouted, and found my¬ 
self on end in bed, in my own cosy bachelor 
apartment, at Mrs. Grudge’s. 

“ Newcome’s the man you want, my boy!” 
growled that last-named individual, emerging 
from behind the screen, and icing my head as 
gently as madame could have done. 

“ Newcome ! Newcome 1 Is this Grudge’s ?” 
I cried. “ Haven’t I been in love with an au¬ 
tomaton ? Sha’n’t I marry Madame de Fleury 
—don't I know her even ? And didn’t I break 
her window ?” Newcome was convulsed with 
laughter. 

“Marry madame? Not without you’re a 
luckier fellow than you’ve proved yourself yet, 
with half the town for rivals! But you did smash 
her window, and got your head smashed a bit 
for your pains.” 

“ Then it was all the forgery of my sick brain. 
I haven’t been peddling, have 11 You’re sure of 
that?” Here followed another convulsion, in 
which I joined, and not long after, I was able to 
take up my business again. 

The very first day I went out, I strolled into 
Romney Street, and stopped in very truth and 
real propria persona before madame’s window. 
There sat Hebe in all her glory; the same per¬ 
fect color on lip and cheek, but melting from 
either into the purest snow; the same delicate 
month with its tender curves, and the hair, like a 
flood of keen sunlight, trailing in rings of lustre 
along the argent of the neck,—still the rare Val¬ 
enciennes just lightly rose and fell on the bosom, 
still the fingers fluttered over their bit of cambric, 
and as I gazed, the hour struck, she lifted that 
hand to her lips with a dainty inaudible yawn, 
tamed, and threw a languid glance down the 
street, then back again, and the needle was glanc¬ 


ing to and fro. While, lo 1 on the opposite side 
of the way, a lovelorn swain stood and ogled her 
with heartsick delight 

Now it has always seemed to me a curious 
psychological fact that my delirium should have 
dreamed this dream. Certainly I can account 
for it by no other means than the ancient verse; 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” It 
seemed a natural thing enough for me, after this, 
to enter that gay doorway, with its festooning 
archway of enticing laces and ribbons, and judge 
for myself of the younger and lovelier proprie¬ 
tress of the Hebe at the window. She is pro¬ 
prietress of another Hebe now. It is owing to 
that little visit and its sequences, that this home 
of mine has become what you see it, that these 
little foreign pleasaunoes adorn it, that a styght 
form and a fair face crowned with darkly folded 
hair, flits ever in and out—its mistress. It,is 
Lyle whom you hear singing now, and the little, 
dancing feet that trip above us, in measure to her 
tune, belong to my daughter Hebe. 

Gentlemen, shall we join the ladies ? 


MUSIC AT HOME. 

What shall the amusements of the home be ? 
When there is the ability and taste, I regard mu¬ 
sic as combining in happiest proportions instruc¬ 
tion and pleasure, as standingat the head of the 
home evening enjoyments. What a never falling 
resource have those homes which God has 
blessed with this gift! How many pleasant 
family circles gather nightly about the piano! 
how many a home if vocal with the voice of song 
or psalm 1 In other homes, in how many village 
homes the father’s viol led the domestic har¬ 
mony, and sons with clarinet or flute, or manly 
voice, and daughters sweetly and clearly filling 
in the intervals of sound, made a joyful noise! 
There was then no piano, to the homes of this 
generation the great, the universal boon and 
comforter. One pauses and blesses it, as he 
hears it through the open farmhouse window, or 
detects its sweetness stealing out amid the jar¬ 
gons of the city — an angel’s benison upon a 
wilderness of discord, soothing the weary brain, 
lifting the troubled spirit, pouring fresh strength 
into the tired body, waking'to worship, lulling 
to real. Touched by the hand we love, a mother, 
sister, wife—say, is it not a ministrant of love 
to child, to man—a household deity, now meet¬ 
ing our moods, answering to our needs, sinking 
to depths we cannot fathom, rising to heights we 
cannot reach, leading, guiding, great and grand 
and good, and now stooping to our lower wants, 
the frolic of our souls reverberating from its keys ? 
The home that has a piano, what capacity for 
evening pleasure and profit has it! Alas, that 
so many wives and mothers should speak of their 
ability to play as a mere accomplishment of the 
past, and that children should grow up looking 
on the piano as a thing unwisely kept for com¬ 
pany and show.— Rea. J. F. W. Ware. 

Some wear dignity as they do clothes—all outside. 


s. 
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[original.] 
THIS IDLES. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Laggard, thou art sitting idly, 

With useless, folded hands, 

Unmindful of the barren spots 
And wastes of desert lands; 

Up, rouse thee from thy stupor, 

And gird thy armor on— 

When once a firm resolve is made, 

Full half the battle's won! 

What right hast thou to squander 
The talents God has sent? 

What right in rust to bury 
The powers that he has sent ? 

They're yours, to battle nobly 
In strong defence of right; 

They’re yours, to carve your shining way 
Up to the hills of light. 

Up from this dull supineness, 

Up, with a righteous trust— 

An idle life surely conducts 
To shame and carnal lust. 

Work while the day endureth, 

Work till the evening come— 

At evening, when the shadows fall, 

God calls his workmen home. 


[ORIGINAL.] 

HOW IT CASE ABOUT. 


BY JOHN A. GRAHAM. 


The pretty town of Brentwood lies far down 
upon the shores of Massachusetts Bay, a rough 
and rocky place, save where the summer mantles 
it with a robe of bright green, veiling its rnder 
features from the eye, and engrafting upon the 
wild scenery of the coast, the softer hnes and 
blended beauties of the country. Unfortunately 
there are no beautifully shaded streets, with orna¬ 
mental trees arching gracefully overhead; but 
here and there a clump of chestnuts or a spread¬ 
ing elm marks the taste of some individual, and 
refreshes the eyes that have been gazing too long 
upon the shining sands or granite pillars that 
greet the lingerer by the sea. 

“ Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The acacia waves her yellow hair; 

Lovely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness.” 

As in most sea-coast towns, it ofren happens 
that the stronger and healthier portions of the 
inhabitants are absent. The sea is the sphere of 
their labors andytheir pleasures; and there is 



perhaps scarce a single fafjlk that does not 
boast its sailor—few, where tnBWcl is j^Rt styled 

As early as four in the morning of a Septem¬ 
ber day, the inhabitants of Brentwood were 
awakened by the dreadful sound of fire—-dread¬ 
ful, becadse almost every house was of wood— 
because paost of the strongest and hardiest men 
were away, and because the arrangements for 
extinguishing fires were so shamefully scant. At 
the firet alarm, a low, dense smoke alone could 
be seen. Presently a luminous streak appeared, 
spreading slowly—slowly at first, but at length 
bursting into towering flames, fed with some 
powerful combustible, and spreading as it seemed, 
half over the most densely inhabited portion of 
the town. It had commenced at a landing where 
was deposited an immense quantity of oil; while 
near these were various shops in which were 
liquors, gunpowder and turpentine. Had an in¬ 
cendiary planned the Are, he could not have 
chosen a spot more favorable. Then a long 
street full of wooden buildings, many of them 
old and unpainted, completely dried by the au¬ 
tumnal winds—mere tinder boxes indeed; and 
it seemed almost an impossibility that these 
should not extend the fire into the furthest part 
of the town. The place was destitute of a 
band of firemen, well organized, with that 
practical knowledge of their duty which is worth 
ten times the amount of mere physical strength. 
But secure in the absence of the dangerous ele¬ 
ment for so many years, the people of Brentwood 
had made no effort to repel it. The foe had 
come to their very doors, and not a sentinel had 
waked from his slumbers. Of course all |ras 
hurry and confusion; each one scurrying to a 
different place and with different purposes; some 
to secure furniture and valuables, some laden 
with unimportant baggage, some destroying, by 
haste and want of judgment, far more than the 
most judicious could have preserved. 

Then it was so long before the heavy sleepers 
could be aroused and properly clad—the aged, 
the children and the invalids. And there were 
so many, too, who occupied the time in loading 
wagons with half useless and inexpensive things, 
and carrying them miles distant, depositing them 
upon the ground, and wasting the time of g r ow n 
men, in watching effects not worth a groat 

Meantime, the more enthusiastic were zealous¬ 
ly forcing blinds from the windows, and throw¬ 
ing them vigorously to the ground, pitching 
china, glass, clocks and mirrors into the street, 
and in one instance, knocking out the windows 
of a three story dwelling housd to save some 
empty flour barrels, while the latter found a rest- 
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ing place upon the aforeeaid glass articles. And , 
all this time the fire was burning and spreading I j 

One of the prettiest dwellings in the town was 
occupied by the family of Captain Effingham, 
then at sea upon a long voyage. His son, a boy 
of fifteen, and two daughters, seventeen and nine¬ 
teen, with their mother, were the first to hear the 
cry. They all rose, dressed themselves, and 
calmly awaited the event A few men, as Rob¬ 
ert Effingham came back to report to his mother 
and sisters, were gathered around the fire, using 
the poor means in their power to extinguish it 
One or two buildings had been pulled down, but 
with no effect The wind blew the flames across 
their ruins and caught the houses beyond. A 
few high trees served as a temporary shield, but 
they too were soon shorn of their branches. 

Around Mrs. Effingham’s house there was a 
thick hawthorn hedge, protecting the lower part 
of the buildings, and a fine elm tree hung grace¬ 
fully over the gateway. The inmates, however, 
had no apprehension for their own dwelling; 
but, filled with pity for those who were already 
sufferers, Ida Effingham seized some leathern 
buckets which her father had provided for an 
exigency of this nature, in default of more ex¬ 
tensive means. Her sister Carrie followed with 
others. The women who had been wringing 
their hands in hopeless terror, took heart at Ida’s 
example, and formed themselves into a long line 
down the street, to pass the water for the engines. 
During that long day, from dawn until five in 
the afternoon, the heroic women stood without 
food or rest, some pale, others flushed to fever 
heat by the fierce flames. 

Other women there were, who carried drink 
to tile fainting people; pails of hot coffee, wine 
and water, in short anything that could be ob¬ 
tained to quench the terrible thint occasioned by 
the fire, until the cry of “ water giving out eveiy- 
where!” made a sensation throughout the ranks. 
The sultry air, filled with dense smoke, the hor¬ 
rible smell emitted by large quantities of burning 
oil and fish, the sense of hunger and thirst, and 
the unwonted fatigue of passing heavy buckets 
of water, might well tax to its utmost the strength 
of tender and delicate women, but they were 
buoyed up by the spirit within that imparted 
courage and resolution worthy of men. 

“ Take some wine, sir,” said Ida, kindly, to 
an old man of seventy-five, whose white hairs 
shaded a pleasant, moody countenance. 

“ Thank you, my dear young lady,” he an¬ 
swered, ”1 have lived thus long and do not 
know the taste. I must not begin now, even 
when a fair girl invites me.” 

Ida dropped the bucket she held, and ran to 


the nearest well for some water. The old man 
drank, thanking her earnestly; and the act was 
seen by another pair of eyes that were now gaz¬ 
ing upon the beautiful girl. John Winthrop 
had arrived in Brentwood only the evening be¬ 
fore the fire, to visit his friend, Allan Fairfield. 
Consequently he had not yet been introduced to 
any one. He had gone out with Fairfield when 
the fire commenced, and had worked hard for 
some poor and aged people, placing their furni¬ 
ture in safety, and providing quieter retreats for 
themselves, away from the noise and confusion. 

Ida had seen this gentleman as he flew around, 
sometimes carrying a child, sometimes a piece 
of old bat evidently well kept furniture, or 
leading away an infirm man or woman, as if it 
had been his own father or mother, so tenderly 
did he watch the feeble footsteps over the wet 
ground. And from earliest dawn, he too had 
seen Ida and Carrie, in their close, dark woolen 
habits, with a simple handkerchief tied over the 
brown curls, and watched their numerous offices 
of help and kindness to man, woman and child. 

“ Who are they, Fairfield ?” he said, as they 
both stopped to drink some water which Ida had 
just set down, in order to take a little child from 
a perilous situation. 

“They are the belles of Brentwood. No¬ 
th at word insults them. They are the angels of 
Brentwood—” 

A cry of ** more water,” sent the friends in 
opposite directions; but the title which Allan 
had given the sisters, lingered on the ear of John 
Winthrop; and through that day, he kept as 
close to their side as possible. Once Allan came 
near and staid long enough to introduce them, 
and an acquaintance was immediately establish¬ 
ed between them. 

Towards night, sufficient help arrived from 
other towns, with facilities for taking water from 
the sea; and the trained firemen induced the in¬ 
habitants to leave the fire in their charge while 
they rested. As Ida and her sister turned weari- 
y homeward, John Winthrop and his friend 
were beside them, promising to call upon them 
the next morning. That night the weary watch¬ 
man slept upon his post. The fire that had 
seemed wholly subdued, broke out afresh, and 
people were too soundly asleep to catch the 
crackling sound until the bright light awoke 
them. Building after building, rendered terribly 
dry by the heat of the fire and the strong wind 
of the preceding day, yielded rapidly to the ele¬ 
ment now. 

“ It is Mrs. Effingham’s house, John!” cried 
Allan, as they sprang from bed, patting on a 
single garment, and rushing d^prn stairs. 
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It was true. Allan** first glance told him that 
the pretty cottage, Captain Effingham’s pride 
and delight, next to his wife and daughters and 
his beloved boy, was fast tending to destruction. 
In a moment the friends were there. Mrs. Effing¬ 
ham was at the window, but they implored her 
to come down stairs and open the door. 

“ I cannot,** was her frenzied answer. “ The 
stairs are gone 1** 

Ida and Carrie appeared at the next window 
and stated that Robert had gone for a ladder, to 
rescue his mother, and that they too could .have 
saved themselves, but would not leave her. John 
Winthrop joined the search for a 1 aider, while 
Allan went round to the back of the house, to 
find something which might facilitate their es¬ 
cape, but there was not even a wisp of hay. 
“ Throw out your beds,** he called, but in vain. 
Mrs. Effingham was an invalid, and the exer¬ 
tions of the two delicate girls the day previous 
had so weakened them that they were unequal 
to lifting the heavy beds. 

When Robert and John returned with the lad¬ 
der, they were able to rescue them, but with great 
difficulty, the house being now burned nearly to 
a shell, in spite of the efforts of the firemen who 
had now surrounded it, and who had been trying 
to work their way to it for some time. When 
Allan had rescued Carrie and her mother, he 
permitted John Winthrop to go for Ida, but she 
had already sprang into his arms from the other 
window, impatient of the slow process of the lad¬ 
der, and beginning to be saturated by the water 
that was pouring in from the engines. 

While he held that form in his arms, he whis¬ 
pered a sentence that was ever after to be engrav¬ 
en upon the girl’s heart, ineffacable by time. Just 
such as a wife—one vfho could earn the title of 
an 41 angel** by her goodness, he had in vain 
been looking for. He had wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement He had not a relative in the 
world to share his wealth, and he longed for 
some congenial spirit to bless his earthly lot 
The fine ladies of society he could not love, al- 
thqugh earnestly sought by them. He wanted a 
companion—a second self. Ida Effingham, he 
believed, was 6uch an one. Great occasions de¬ 
velop the character, and he knew her better in a 
single day, than at ordinary times, he might have 
known her in months, perhaps years. At all 
events, that day had fixed his destiny and hers 
for life. That of Allan and Carrie seemed al¬ 
ready fixed. 

The pretty white cottage was wholly destroy¬ 
ed, and the family found a home with the Fair- 
fir ld*s, where Winthrop continued to remain. 
There was work for every one to do, and no 


hand in that house was idle. Winter was fast 
approaching, and although liberal help came 
from abroad, there was a wide field of benevo¬ 
lence left for the inhabitants. Houses were to 
be built, and not only built, but furnished and 
provisioned, to say nothing of the clothing to be 
made. The young men found enough to do, 
after a hard day’s work out, to wind yarn for the 
two elder ladies, and thread needles for the 
younger. 

" I have good news for you !'* said Winthrop, 
one day, as he entered with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 44 Captain Effingham’s ship is 
just outside the harbor. He will be in before 
night !** 

A joyful surprise, indeed, for he was not ex¬ 
pected so soon. The coming of the cheery old 
sailor was a great event. Thankful for the safe¬ 
ty of his family, he cared not for his house. It 
was soon rebuilt, and, better still, two others 
were at the same time erected, parted only by 
the clumps of green trees which the fire had 
spared. The streets of Brentwood were not long 
in regaining their houses, and with much im¬ 
provement upon their former appearance. Cap¬ 
tain Effingham’8 gift to the town was a hand¬ 
some engine house upon his own ground ; and a 
fire can never be met so unpreparedly as the one 
we have described. One event of a joyful nature 
certainly grew out of the misfortune, and per¬ 
haps it was not a solitary one. 4* events, 
there were never so many marriages in Brent¬ 
wood as in the year succeeding what is always 
called there, the great fire. 

A long time has passed since then. Captain 
Effingham and his wife lie beneath the shadow 
of the church, and their daughters’ children are 
beautiful young ladies, just what their mothers 
were at the period of the fire. One of Ida’s, the 
fairest and loveliest, went to grace the home of 
another, making a great void in the pleasant cir¬ 
cle at Brentwood; and it grieves me to say that 
the last mail from a distant land brought the 
news of her early death. Thus life weaves its 
mingled web of black and white. Let us accept 
it. In the land beyond the flood, we shall see 
how evenly, after all, are life’s compensations 
balanced. And there, too, what on earth seemed 
dark and strange, will then be clear and bright! 


Happiness. —Addison remarks, and too truly, 
that if all the happiness that is dispersed through 
the whole race of mankind in this world were 
drawn together, and put into the possession of 
any single man, it would not make a very happy 
being. Though, on the contrary, if the miseries 
of the whole species were fixed in a single per¬ 
son, they would make a miserable one. 
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»2row btobm nr sooridLiro>^ 
The most remarkable narrative of a snow 
storm which I have ever seen was that written 
by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in record 
of one which took place January 24, 1790. James 
Hogg at this time belonged to a son of literary 
society of young shepherds, and had set oat the 
day previous, to walk twenty miles over the hills, 
to the place of meeting; but so formidable was 
the look of the sky that he felt anxious for his 
sheep, and finally turned back again. There 
was at this time only a light fall of snow, in thin 
flakes which seemed uncertain whether to go up 
or down ; the hills were covered with deep folds 
of frost-fog, and in the valleys the same fog seem¬ 
ed dark, dense, and as it were crushed together. 
An old shepherd, predicting the storm, bade him 
watch for a sudden opening through this fog, 
and expect a wind froflMtaLguarter; yet when 
he saw such an openuig sudaelNUprm at mid¬ 
night (having reachspf his own homSMm thought 
it all a delusion, as aie weather had giha mild¬ 
er and a thaw seemed setting id. He tmsfore 
went to bed, and felft no more anxiety jf^fejs 
sheep ; yet he lay atw* in spite Of hirafelf, and 
at two o'clock he hefal the storm dfegin. It 
smote the house suddenrWjLike a peg#bf thunder* 
—something utterly unliklfetigju^rfbrm he had 
ever before heard. On his rising, and thrusting 
his bare arm through a hole in the roof, it seeped 
precisely os if he had thrust it into a snow-bank, 
so densely was the air filled with falling and 
driving particles. He lay still for an hour, 
while the house rocked with the tempest, hoping 
it might prove only a hurricane; but as there was 
no abatement, he wakened his companion-shep¬ 
herd, telling him “ it was come on such a night 
or morning as never blew from the heavens." 
The other at once arose, and opening the door of 
the shed where they slept, found a drift as high as 
the farm-house, already heaped between them and 
its walls, a distance of only fourteen yards. He 
floundered through, Hogg soon following, and, 
finding all the family up, they agreed that they 
must reach the sheep as soon as possible, especial¬ 
ly eight hundred ewes that were in one lot to¬ 
gether, at the farthest end of the farm. So, af¬ 
ter family prayers and breakfast, four of them 
stuffed their pockets with bread and cheese, sew¬ 
ed their plaids about them, tied down their hats, 
and taking each his staff, set out on their tre¬ 
mendous undertaking, two hours before day. 

Day dawned before they got three hundred 
yards from the house. They could not see each 
ether, and kept together with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. They had to make paths with their staves, 
rolled themselves over drifts otherwise impass¬ 
able, and every three or four minutes had to hold 
their heads down between their knees to recover 
breath. They went in single file, taking the lead 
by tnms. The master soon gave out, and was 
speechless and semi conscious for more than an 
hour, though he afterwards recovered, and held 
ont with the rest. Two of them lost their head- 
gear, and Hogg himself fell over a high preci¬ 
pice, bgt they reached the flock at half-past ten. 
They found the ewes huddled together in a dense 
body, under ten feet of snow—packed so closely, 
that to the amazement of the shepherds, when 
they had extricated the first the whole flock walk¬ 
ed out one after another, in a body, through the 


_ ^ Hiurthey got home it is impossible 4o teTT. ^It 
was now noon and they sometimes could 
through the storm for twenty yards, but they 
had only one momentary glimpse of the hills 
through all that terrible day. Yet Hogg persist¬ 
ed in going by himself afterwards to rescue some 
flocks of his own, barely escaping with life from 
the expedition; his eyes were sealed up with the 
storm, and he crossed a formidable torrent, WtttF~ 
out knowing it, on a wreath of snow. Two of 
the others lost themselves in a deep valley, and 
would have perished but for being accidentally 
heard by a neighboring shepherd, who guided 
them home, where the female portion of the fam 
ily had abandoned all hope or ever seeing them 
•gain. 

The ne^0 day was clear, with a cold wind, and 
they set forth at daybreak to seek the remainder 
of the flock. The face of the country was per¬ 
fectly transformed ; not a hill was the same, not 
a brook or lake could be recognized. Deep glens' 
were filled in with snow, covering the very tops 
of trees; and over a hundred acres of ground, 
under an average depth of six or eight feet, they 
were to look for fear or five hundred sheep. The 
attempt woulddbura been hopeless but for a dog 
that accompanifflUMi^ seeing their perplexity, 
he began snuffiAabomand presently scratching 
in the snow at JmrtairfKint, and then looking 



in the snow at MutairF^ttnt, and then looking 
round at his mastJkdigXk at this spoilt l*ft 
found a Bheep benen. Kid so thp dog lea 
them all day, boundingkeaPriy from -one place 
to another, much fasterlifen.ftey could dig the 
creatures out, so that he sftfMmnes had twenty 
or thirty holes marked beforehand. In thirwsy ^ 
within a week, they got out every sheep on the 
farm except four, th ese l ast being buried Tmdnri ~ 
a mountain of simsHIfff IlMftdeep, on the top or'^"—^ 
which the dog hfffl marked theirplaces again and 
again. In every case the sheep , proved to be 
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students actually did not dare to show themselves \ 
at fairs or at markets for a year .afterward.—At- X. 

Iantic Monthly . * • \ 


A. SHABP THICK. \ c- 

It is stated that (< OlclSharp,”.the 
maker of articles from tn^ Shakspeare “ 
berry tree," of which as marty were sold as i^<5uld 
have taken almost a small forest to snpply, psdd, 
when disposing of a curious article, to pla<{B his 
hand upon a piece of the real tree, which ; was 
affixed to the bench, and say, “ I solemnly swear 
that I hold in my hand a portion of the tree 
which Bhakspeare himself planted." The trick 
succeeded admirably, and Old Sharp died mv 
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[ORIGINAL.] 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


’Twas on the heights of Monterey 
The cannon sternly frowned, 

And belched a thousand batteries from 
The quivering, trembling ground. * 

Upon the heights a soldier stood, .** 

A flag-staff in his hand; 

And by his side bis captain r . ' 

The leader of the bani^ * 

The men around wear falling, 

Like leaves befo/fe the blast, 

When bleak Anzfhrus sendeth forth 
His legions jfern and vast. 

/ :•*' 

But still tljjft noble heartprtssed on 

Amid 0fe lurid deatj$^ 

That swilpt from oi^.the cannon’s mouth— 
A stern siroccotlfbreath. 




He Jills—the 
il^rom out 
Affcl there u 
;fHe fell, nj 



blood oozes 
wounded side; 
n that funeral ridge 
gasped, and died. 




^3ut ere hi^ soul had winged its flight 
To stafj^ worlds above, / 

j?W here battle-clangor never comep$ A 
S But li&, and truth, and love, f 

i F / 

lie whirtiered to a comrade, f 
Who wiped his clammy br^w, 

“lEell lietyl ever thought of her 
Amic&he battle’s flow.” 

\ > ; 

T-- 

r [original.] ; 

TOO LATEy 

\ ... / 

LAURA J. ARTER. * 

“ There's to be a pleasure party on the river 
to-night, Genevieve, and I’ve come **ound to 
tell you that you must be sure to go. Not a 
word of denial! I will" 1 pot hear of jfibur stay¬ 
ing at home. All of the young folks ;*re going, 
and we are to have a splendid row up the river to 
M -; our young friends there are £o be pre¬ 

pared to meet us, and wtfre all to hate a dance 
in their beautiful new hall. We ihall have 
music with us, too, Genie, 
cannot do without your clO£| 

There’s no U6e shaking your hea< 
fol way, for go you shall. Can't 
without her new silk another day t No ? Well, 
thank goodness, I ve got my thimble in my 
packet, and Ill help you finish the hateful 
28 



thing. You'll go after it is finished, wont you 
Genie ? I heard a certain Mr. Frank Vivian 
say he was coming after you, at any rate. Ah, 
what a tell tale blush that was, dear Genevieve. 

You must learn to keep your loving heart from 
your face." 

And so chattering away in her liveliest style, 
pretty, romping Kate Carter sat with her quiet 
friend, Genevieve Ellsworth, till the array of 
grim r shadows marching toward the west had 
fairly frightened the last golden sunbeam into 
the ambuscade of rosy clouds that were drawn 
over the trde tops, and Mrs. Smith's new silk 
was pronounced complete, and "just the Bweet- 
o$t*hh>g at»£ person ever did see," and Kate 
had kissed Genevieve 9 ^lao^iry “ by-by," and 
was tripping etWay over the pavement leading 
homeward. 

Genevieve Iefmed her weary head' 
hand, and sighed a little sigh, so low 
one could tell 'it was not of unhappii 
while the twilight shadow's in their tui 
ing frightened the coming night, 
flying in wild coitfusion all over the 
feU.10 drewging—a bright, cheerful dr< 
future. She was Roused from 1 
voice that said, ter 

“ Whj,14tle Genevieve, are you fast 
jbk'cfamp air,*Sml*nQt ready to atten< 

1 voted cavalier to thp party to-night ? 

There was nothidg strange in the worths, to be 
sure, aifd yet they ient scarlet blossoms mto the 
pale cheek. 

“ Is it really 60 late, Mfc. Vivian ? I am^sorry 
I am not ready, but I have faHen into my jnsual 
habit of building?* castles ip Sfrain.' Hav j. pa¬ 
tience a few mini|tes, though, fcr I shall not keep 
you waiting lonj|." 

The little feet-tripped up the stairs, the qheer- 
ful voice chirped a lively tun^, for the very iound 
of Frank Vivian’s voied could make her 
happy. 

Mr. Viviaiv looked at fris watch. Jt lacked J? 
five minnte8 of seven. He pickedjip Gen. 
thimble and tried it' 4 his little fingf 




in 
our de- 




looked at some books ,dn 
down again listlessly) wl 
and down the room 
again. Seven ? t .F; 
she nevqj^come^ * 

i f are you coming?" 
just in f moment, 
of herj^oice had s. 
she came floating down 
ethereally lovely to Mr. Viyii 
dress, with a bunch of scarlet verbenas on her 
bosom. 
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Strange that now Genevieve had come, Mr. 
Vivian forgot to look at his watch, forgot even 
to talk of the party, till she reminded him that 
they would be late. 

44 Would it grieve you very much, Qenie, to 
hav$ to spend the evening at home with me ?” 
his eyes looking full and earnestly into her face, 
where the blushes again rivalled the hue of the 
flowers on her bosom. 

“ Not a great deal, Mr. Vivian, but I promised 
Kate I would go, and I should not like to disap¬ 
point her/* 

44 Just think of such a thing at your peril, 
Genevieve Ellsworth/' broke in Kate's musical 
voice, followed quite closely by the merry little 
lady herself, looking even prettier than usual, in 
the sky-blue barage dress, that revealed the white, 
dimpled shoulders and arms, and the pretty little, 
plump hands, glittering with costly rings. 

Mr. Vivian dofled his cap politely to Miss 
Carter, and said, gallantly: 

44 I can scarcely tell which to admire most to¬ 
night, ladies, the lily or the violet." 

His eyes rested on Genevieve the longest, but 
Kate broke in with her witching, fluttering 
laugh. 

44 Don’t be sentimental, Mr. Vivian. I can’t 
endure sentimental folks, and Genie and I do not 
care for compliments, do we, Genevieve ? You 
can’t imagine how much I shall enjoy mysolf 
to-night, or how my feet are tingling for a dance. 
Be off now, good folks, will you? I came 
round especially to hurry you up, for we're all 
waiting for you." 

Bound and round the room two or throe times 
she whirled in a lively waits, and was sobered 
down again when Genevieve pronounced herself 
ready. 

Frank looked at Kate admiringly. It never 
struck him before, what a pretty little rose leaf 
of a thing she was. He said as much to Gen¬ 
evieve, in a low tone. 

44 And good as beautiful/’ was the heartfelt 
reply. 

Such a wild, merry time as they had! Such 
sweet music, snch good company, such a lively 
dance! Kate was beside herself with delight. 
She fluttered around from one to another, but¬ 
terfly fashion, never resting a moment, yet never 
feeling weary. Genevieve was happy, too, but in 
a more quiet way. Occasionally one could see 
a merry flash from her eyes, that beautified her 
whole face, and made the beholder involuntarily 
turn to look at her again. 

As the night waned, they bade their friends in 
M-a cordial good-might, and were soon float¬ 

ing down the river, on their way home. Every 


one fott tired now. Even Kate was quiet. She 
sat beside Mr. Vivian, and presently her eyes 
closed, and the curly head made vague motions 
in the air, till Mr. Vivian, in very pity, laid it on 
his shoulder, where the little sleeper could rest 
quietly. Genevieve sat wide awake, smiling 
contentedly now and then at Frank, or whisper¬ 
ing a cheerful word, so that she might not disturb 
her friencl. 

Kate was too restless a creature even to sleep 
long at a time, and so she awoke quite soon, to 
find herself so carefully watched over that Mr. 
Vivian’s handsome face was almost touching her 
own. She sat upright in a moment, as if 
ashamed to acknowledge she had ever been 
guilty of so stupid a thing as sleeping. 

44 Have I been asleep, Mr. Vivian? Why 
didn’t you pinch me, instead of taking such good 
care of me ?" 

Mr. Vivian would as soon have thought of 
pinching a rosebud because it was covered with 
dewdrops, but he answered in a vein a little more 
savoring of mischief. 

44 Because you snored so beautifully I didn’t 
wish to deprive the company of the music." 

44 You provoking tease, you ! I didn’t do any 
such thing. Take that for your impertinence, 
O most ungallant of knights!’’ And a handful 
of cold water dipped up from the river followed 
her words, and left Mr. Vivian drenched and 
shivering. 

44 I’ll pay you for that, little witch; see if I 
don’t." 

And sure enough, the soft hands struggled in 
vain in his strung clasp, and the rosy mouth with 
its tempting lips received a genuine kiss, that 
was delivered with evident satisfaction to at least 
one of the party. 

Every one laughed, and said she deserved it, 
and Kate, after pouting fully five minutes, finally 
concluded it wasn’t worth while to be angry, and 
so made friends with Mr. Vivian again. Half 
an hour afterwards they were at home, and so 
ended their pleasant party. 

44 So you think Miss Carter is both pretty and 
good, Miss Ellsworth ? I always like to agree 
with the ladies when I can, but as I said to my 
friend, Frank Vivian, the other night, I really 
admire your style of beauty the most. Frank, 
though, is quite enthusiastic in his praise of Miss 
Carter, and will allow of no comparison with 
her. 4 Why/ said he to me, the other night, 
‘Humphreys, I am astonished at your taste. 
There is more grace, life and beauty in my dar¬ 
ling little Kate, than in any other woman I ever 
met in my life.’ But then Frank is so deepe- 
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rately in love with her, we mast make allowance 
for his blindness to the merits of others. What, 
yoa are not tired of walking so soon, Miss Ells¬ 
worth ? Really, I am very sorry, for. as I said 
to Mr. Vivian, when I met him with Miss Kate, 
‘ it is a beautiful night for walking/ though they 
were so busily engaged in talking that I don’t 
suppose they eveAieard me. Well, if you must 
go in then, good-night, brightest and fairest of 
women.” 

Mr. Humphreys opened the gate with his most 
fascinating bow, and laid his hand impressively 
on his heart, as Genevieve said good-night. 

Poor Genevieve! How those light words, 
falling on her happiness that night, had crushed 
it forever! “His darling Kate!” How the 
words rung in her ears ! how harshly they grated 
on her aching brain! It was all over now, that 
fair young dream. She had nothing more to do 
but to enrobe it with sorrow, and bury it in very 
bitterness of spirit. 

“ O, Kate, dear little friend,” she moaned, “ I 
know you never guessed the anguish this mo¬ 
ment would cause me. Yet, God helping me, I 
shall never place a briny drop in the cup of hap¬ 
piness at youj lips. Father in heaven, thy will 
be done!” 


“ You surely do not mean it, Genie ? Are you 
not happy in your sister’s home ? If not, come 
and live with me. Our house is large, and we 
have room both in it and in our hearts for you. 
Why do you wish to leave us all, and go to this 
lonely place in the far-off West 1 You want a 
change, you say. Go with me, then, to the 
White Mountains, or to the seaside, but do not 
persist in burying yourself alive in that outland¬ 
ish place.” 

Kate’s eyes were full of sorrowful tears, her 
arms around Genevieve’s neck. 

“ Indeed, I must go, dear Kate. • This monot¬ 
onous life is killing me. Look at my hands, do 
they not look like it ?” smiling sadly as she laid 
the thin, white hand, with its great blue veins, in 
that of her friend. “1 need a change, and I 
must have it. I thank you a thousand times for 
your kind offer, but cannot accept it. * Poor 
and proud,’ you know, Kate, and so I shall be 
all the happier that I am earning my own bread. 
The sewing I get here barely holds body and 
soul together, and my sister has already done 
more for me than she can do with justice to her 
husband and children. Besides, I think I shall 
like this new life, and teaching will please me so 
much better than sewing. The flesh will come 
back to my hands, the roses to my face, when I 
wander over the hills in the midst of the western | 


woods. I shall be happier there than here, I am 
sure, though I shall hate to leave you, dear Kate, 
more than all others. It is decreed that I must 
go, Kate. I have made the engagement already, 
and my new employer—he is a kind old gentle¬ 
man, Kate—will come after me at the end of the 
week.” 

And so in spite of entreaties, tears and remon¬ 
strances from her friends, Genevieve Ellsworth 
went out to struggle with the world—alone. A 
week later, when Mr. Vivian came home from a 
little trip in the country, a dainty note lay on his 
table — it was from Genevieve — he read it 
eagerly: 

“ You have been so kind to me, Mr. Vivian— 
to me, a poor sewing-girl—that I could not find 
it in my heart to leave for my new home without 
thanking you, and telling you good-by. Kate, 
dear little friend, will tell you the particulars of 
my hasty step, if indeed you care to know. I 
shall be very happy in my new life, I think, 
though I leave some few regrets for my friends 
in this place. I shall perhaps not 6ee you for 
years, maybe never, so I will ask now, what I 
shall always ask, that around the pathway of 
vour life there may be nothing but sunshine and 
happiness. And now, kind fnend, good-by. 

“ Genevieve.” 

11 Hear little Genie, does she think I will per¬ 
mit this rash sacrifice ? Frank Vivian, what a 
fool you have been, not to secure so rare a prize 
before it was too late. But never mind, there is 
time enough, even yet” 

So Mr. Vivian, without rising from the table 
where he sat, took up pen and paper, and his 
handsome face was full of the tenderness in his 
heart as he wrote: 

M Dbab little Genie I am a wild, reck¬ 
less fellow, as you know, and I cannot consent 
to giving up the only little woman in the world 
who could make a good, steady man of me. 
You shall not leave me thus, Genevieve. I need 
you here—here, both body and soul. You can¬ 
not tear yourself from my heart, though you 
have tried to do so. Genie, take pity on me, 
and write and tell me I may come after you; 
that away out in the wilds of Illinois, little Mr*. 
Vivian is waiting for her liege lord to carry her 
back to the tiny cottage by the river side. 
Genie, you know I loveyou. May I come ? 

“Your Own 

“Frank Vivian.” 

How happy and handsome he looked as he 
folded and directed the missive that must decide 
his future life! He knew—he felt that Genie 
loved him, and he did not fear the resnlt. Bat 
week after week went by, and no answer came. 
Perhaps the letter had been delayed, perhaps she 
was ill; so he wrote again and yet again, but 
with the same result. Even his hopeful, patient 
heart grew heavy. Once again he wrote: 
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“ Genevieve, why do you treat me bo cruelly 1 
For pitv’s sake write and relieve my suspense. 
I have been selfish enough to hope you were ill, 
that you did not write to me; but your sister 
tells me you have written to her that you are 
both well and happy. Genevieve, I will not be 
trifled with longer. If you love me, say so. I 
must have an answer. If you do not write to 
me this time, I shall know that my doom is 
sealed, that little Genevieve is mine no longer. 
O, Genie, how can I, knowing and loving you 
as I do, ever consent to give you up ? Do not 
doom me to such misery. Frank.” 

For three long months he hoped to get the 
precious words that would make him the happi¬ 
est of men, the fondest of husbands. For three 
long months did he daily tread impatiently up 
and down before the post-office, waiting for the 
western mails to arrive, and as many times was 
he finally doomed to hear Mr. Humphreys say, 
" Frank, there is nothing for you to-day.” 
Then at last he ceased to look, to wait, to hope. 
Genevieve, in her new and pleasant home, had 
forgotten him. Pride came to his aid at last. 
The Genie he had loved was not this cold, quiet 
Miss Ellsworth. He would not grieve for the 
heartless flirt who had led him on his wild dream 
of love, merely to gratify her vanity, and to 
spurn the true heart he offered her. And so 
Frank Vivian did what thousands of other men 
would have done—-found refuge from his sorrow 
in the smiles of the lovely little Kate Carter. 

Sweet, beautiful Kate I Who could really 
know, without loving her 1 To be sure it would 
not be the same pure, steady affection one would 
feel for a woman like Genevieve Ellsworth. One 
would always think of Kate as a pet bird, a vel¬ 
vety flower, so confiding' with those she loved. 
What wonder that his hands longed to smooth 
down the golden ringlets, or to hold the dear 
head on his bosom ? Genevieve was the water 
lily, white, queenly and stately. Kate was the 
moss rose bud, sweet and beautiful. What won¬ 
der that he schooled himself to think “ the rose 
bud is the sweetest, I will wear it in my heart 
forever V* 

All this while poor Genevieve walked over the 
hot* burning sands that lay stretched out before 
her, with not a single star of hope for the future. 
Day after day she plodded over the same monot¬ 
onous routine of duties, clay after day her burden 
growing more unendurable. How long she had 
hoped and prayed against reason, for the loving 
recall that should tell her she was all in all to Mr. 
Vivian 1 But the message never came, and over 
her soul settled a gloom that darkened it for long 
months. 

By-and-by letters came from Kate, fresh and 


heartfelt like Kate herself; letters full of earnest 
feeling and kindest wishes. She could not qui¬ 
etly give up her friend—see her thus sacrificing 
herself for the scanty pittance secured to her; 
but Genevieve was firm in her determination to 
be independent. Aside from this, no earthly 
consideration oould have induced her to return 
' to a place where she must nreet Mr. Vivian 
daily, where everything spoke of him, and of 
happy hours they had passed together. 

She tried to be grateful, too, to the new friends 
around her, to appreciate the beautiful scenery 
by which their new home was surrounded. I 
was a plain home, to be sure. There was little 
that spoke of luxury; yet the homely roof cov¬ 
ered kind and honest hearts. Her two little pu¬ 
pils were obedient children, and very intelligent, 
so she was spared a thousand of the little annoy¬ 
ances to which a governess is generally subjected, 
and could the wild, hopeless love in her heart 
only have been buried in oblivion, she would 
have been truly happy. 

In her letters to her sister and to Kate she al¬ 
ways wrote cheerfully and contentedly, too gen¬ 
erous to mar their peaceful lives with the tempest 
of misery that beset her own. And so they at 
last ceased to write for her to return, thinking she 
was happier where she was. 

Outside of the family where she was employed, 
she had formed but one acquaintance ; that was 
Mr. Philip Glenmore, a gentleman thirty-fivp 
years of age, who had been pronounced a very 
handsome man ten years before, but over whose 
frank face there seemed to be a perpetual sorrow 
hanging. Mr. Barrett, her employer, told her 
he had never been the same man since his sweet 
young wife died, seven years before. 

Genevieve liked him very much, be was so 
unobtrusive, and yet so kind to her—just the 
friend she needed most at such a place—so intel¬ 
ligent, so refined, so truthfuL Kate accused her 
in her letters of being in love with him; but 
could she have seen the tender, sorrowful smile 
that spread over Genevieve's face, at the mention 
of loving any one save Mr. Vivian, she would 
have known how little foundation she had for 
such an accusation. 

Nine months. How they had dragged their 
heavy hours along for Genevieve. It was a soft 
spring day, warm and sunshiny. Nature was 
lavish of her beauties in decking out her western 
wood. Genevieve was almost happy from very 
sympathy with the gladness around her. She 
had walked to the village and the post-office, gath¬ 
ering flowers as she went and listening to the 
bird songs overhead. 

A letter from Kate 1 It must not be read be- 
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fore stranger gaze, and so the small fleet tripped 
over the tender grass on the way homeward, to 
a little nook by a streamlet that had become a 
favorite resort for reading. How the loving 
heart yearned for the sunshine and affectionate 
words enclosed in the tiny envelope. She was 
safe at last from prying eyes, and she drank in 
greedily the kindness that always sprang from 
Kate's heart. Last of all she read: 

“ And now, Genie, I must tell you something 
so sweet I almost fear to believe it true. He 
loves me—Frank Vivian loves me. O, Genie, 
Genie, I am so happy! To think that he shoold 
love such a careless little imp as I am ! Bat he 
does—he has said so again and again—and, 
Genie, how humbly I thank God when I know 
that before two more weeks have passed, I shall 
be his wife. I shall try to make him a good 
one, Genie; to teach him to bless the day he met 
me. Do yon know, dear little friend, I used to 
think Frank loved you ? You are so much bet¬ 
ter than I am—so much more deserviog of him 
—but even you could not love him better than I 
do, and he is contented to take and love me with 
all my faults. Dear friend, even in the midst of 
all my happiness, I shall not forget to ask God 
to bless you as he has blessed me. 

“ Lovingly your friend, 

“ Kate Carter.” 

The blow had fallen at last. There was 
nothing to look forward to now. Kate was Mr. 
Vivian's wife before the letter reached her, and 
she must cease even to think of him. How 
every loving word he had ever uttered, and every 
fond glance, came back to her now! The slight 
form was convulsed with sobs, the thin, blue- 
veined hands clasped despairingly together. 8he 
sat there till the shadows walked fearlessly around 
her, and the night dews were falling thick and 
fast. She marked no lapse of time* She heard 
and saw nothing, save the great stortn and strug¬ 
gle in her soul. 

“ Genevieve, poor little weary thing, let me 
take yon home now. It is late, and growing 
dark in these lonely woods. Come, my child, I 
cannot affi>w yon to remain longer.” 

She looked up into Philip Glenmore's face, 
that was full of sympathy, and smiling a feeble 
smile of gratitude, suffered herself to be led to 
his carriage, felt his careful hands arranging her 
light shawl to protect her from the night air, 
and heard his low, pitying words. His voice 
soothed her. It was so sweet to have so noble a 
friend in such an hour. She scarcely knew why 
she did it, but when he asked her what grieved 
her, she gave him Kate's letter to read. He 
needed nothing more to tell him the secret that 
was wearing her life away. 

“ Poor, suffering little girl!” 

His voice was tender in its sympathy. He 


helped her into the house, and bade her good¬ 
night, leaving her half unconsciously consoled. 
She was not entirely alone, so long as Philip 
Glenmore was near, for he had promised to be a 
father—a friend to her. 

Another year, not so long to Genevieve as the 
last, and yet it was a long, weary year. It was 
autumn now; the western wilds revelled in 
crimson and purple robes, buckled on with their 
golden clasps. Mr. Glenmore had been very 
kind to her in the past year. Many a bouquet of 
choice flowers had found its way to her table 
from his greenhouse, even in the dead of winter. 
Many a long and pleasant drive she owed to 
him. Many a respite from her duties, in which 
both body and soul were invigorated, was owing 
to his influence with her employer. Genevieve 
had learned to look forward to his coming with 
pleasure, and it was with real sorrow she saw 
him leave for a three months' trip to the East. 

Kate, now Mrs. Vivian, continued to write to 
her, her letters always brimming over with hap¬ 
piness, and praises of her husband. Genevieve 
had learned to read these letters with calmness, 
if not with joy. The flower that had been so 
rudely uprooted, must finally wither, and find a 
lasting death. Mr. Vivian was Kate’s husband, 
he should be her friend, and nothing more. 

She had been out walking in the woods, and 
returned with a rich glow on her beautiful cheeks, 
and as bright a one in her heart. A form that 
had unconsciously grown dear to her, met her in 
the parlor. She had never known till that mo¬ 
ment, how entirely she loved Philip Glenmore; 
but she realized it then, in the quick, glad flut¬ 
tering of her heart, in the delicate sense of hap¬ 
piness that pervaded her whole being. He took 
her extended hand in a passionate clasp, reading 
her heart from her blushing face and trembling 
form. 

“ Are you then so glad to see me, my child ? 
Can Genevieve, who is fresh and fair, turn to me 
and say, 1 Philip, I am glad you have come, for 
1 love you V O, Genevieve, will you be my 
wife? Only say you will, that you will try to 
love me. I shall be content with one kind word, 
a single kiss.” The strong, proud man was the 
passionate lover now, pleading and eager. 

“You know what my past has been—that 
another won the first and freshest flowers of my 
heart—yet the ones I give to you now are purer 
and healthier, and with my whole heart-1 can 
joyfully say, Philip Glenmore, Hove you!” 

There was a quiet wedding not long after¬ 
wards, and a subsequent tour to the sunny 
South, and then Mr. and Mrs. Glenmore settled 
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down quietly in their beautiful home, very happy 
in their love for each other. 

A month later a letter came from Kate, her¬ 
alding her speedy arrival with Frank and their 
baby boy. ‘jFrank has consented at last,” she 
wrote, “ ana so we are coming.” Their carriage 
came rolling slowly up to Mr. Glenmore’s gate 
^6ne lovely evening in June. Genevieve was 
leaning on her husband's arm, and he was gaz¬ 
ing fondly in her face. 

^Little wife, do you love me ?” 

" *'ore than I can tell you, Philip. 




-~-. -- More 

iaiii.Iove my life ” 

- Hs^issed the sweet mouth tenderly, ere she 
it her friends. Ah, Philip Glenmore, 
dreamed, seven years ago, when a 
modbnless form was carried from your 
te, thatt^ipther could ever fill the place left 

xi 

Vivian Sprang from the carriage, closely 
lady in a brown travelling 
, h‘4jr, arms a miniature Frank, 
e stupes and glad tears and joy- 
jreeting^t this happy re-union after 
if years?^. Two hearts that had 
ith lovci^ for each other, had 
Ives to sobq^pendship. 

lire's a marTcIowu JT the village who has 
over by the carrthis evening, and Mr. 
Glenmore sent for me to come after you. The 
dymfeman is continually asking to see you. His 
n^gfe is Humphreys, I believe.” 

?be breathless messenger left the room, and 
tevieve was scarcely a moment in throwing 

her bonnet and mantle. 

w “ Frank, be gallant, and go with Genie,” said 
./•Kate, with the old loving smile on her face, look- 
, ' ing up at her handsome husband, who was play¬ 
ing with their little boy. 

14 Certainly, puss, if she will allow me. Can 
I go, Mrs. Glenmore?” 

“ If you wish, I should be glad to have you 
do so.” 

They were in the carriage a moment later, 
driving as fast as the horses could go. Mr. 
Glenmore met them at the door of the dying 
man's room. His face was bloodless. 

44 Genevieve, poor child, can you bear to meet 
a man who has destroyed the greatest happiness 
of your life?” His voice was tremulous and 
hugky. 

“ Philip, my husband, what is it ? Has he 
harmed you in any way?” The quivering lips 
and upturned, pallid face meeting his saddened 
gaze. 

44 Not that, little wife ; worse than that, worse 


than that. Ah, Mr. Vivian, you have come 
too! I'm glad of it; it is but right that you 
should be here and hear it all, too.” 

He led them into the room, up to the bedside 
of the dying man. Mr. Humphreys looked into 
Genevieve's face, with a contortion of pain and 
remorse. 

“ Mrs. Glenmore, I have sent for you to tell 
you at this hour, a secret that shall make you 
curse me—even me, a dying man.” 

Then he went on hurriedly and eagerly, keep¬ 
ing nothing back—telling her how he had burned 
the letters Mr. Vivian wrote to her; told her 
what those letters contained, and that prompted 
by revenge because she had gently but firmly re¬ 
fused to marry him, he had thus kept from her 
the greatest joy a woman could know. 

Genevieve heard him through with a calm, 
white face. Mr. Vivian turned to her eagerly. 

44 Forgive me if I am rude, but, Genevieve, 
had you known all this three years ago, what 
would your answer have been ? Did you ever 
love me ?” Such a look of sadness as was in 
his beautiful eyes! 

Genevieve glanoed up into her husband's face 

years ago, Mr. Vivian, I should have 
said 1 loved you; but to-day I thank God for the 
hour that made me the wife of such a man as 
Philip Glenmore 1” 

“ God bless my darling for those words, the 
sweetest ever heard from her dear lips 1” And 
Philip Glenmore drew the loved form to his 
heart. 

44 It is all for the best, perhaps, Genie, but I 
thank you for saying, even at this day—this day 
when it is forever too late—the words that could 
once have made me a happier mao than I ever 
shall be now.” 

Mr. Vivian turned slowly from the room, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenmore were alone with the 
guilty and expiring man. It was late at night 
when they returned home, and eiflbring the 
parlor, they found Kate asleep, with her head on 
her husbaud's shoulder, and Frank gazing down 
on her sweet, fair face, with all a lover's 
fondness. 

Genevieve looked at Philip. “ Thank God, 
my husband, that it is so 1 Thank God that the 
secret came Too Latb !” 


Time wears slippers of list, and his tread is 
noiseless. The days come softly dawning, one 
after another; they creep in at the windows ; 
their fresh morning air is grateful to the lips as 
they pant for it; their music is sweet to the ears 
that listen to it; until, before we know it, a whole 
life of days has possession of the citadel, and 
time has taken us from its own.— Emerson. 

e 
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[ouonriL.] 

8O MB ONE TO LOVE. 

BY EFFHVGHAM T. HYATT. 


Some one to love!—0, give me the maid 
I have loved since my infancy’s hour; 

I will Choose me a spot in some evergreen glade, 
And build her a beautiful bower, 

Where some one to love, when so weary with care 
I return from the world and its woe, 

Will meet me, caress me, and cherish me there, 
And cheer me wherever I go. 

Some one to love!—0, the magic of hope, 

And its bliss in those words interwove, 

For yon who are sitting to growl and to mope 
In a room with no fire in the stove. 

But the wind it may howl and the snowflakes fall, 
And fortune may favor or not: 

I care not, if only I meet in the hall 
That some one to love in my cot. 

Some one to love!—in the region up there 
There is some one who loved us so dear, 

That, bleeding and dying, he offered a praycfr 
For the sinners who scoffed at him here. 

And so when the Father of life in his might 
Deprives me of her that I love, 

I still may behold through his merdftil light, 
Where she is, still some one to love. 


[oaianrAL.] 

THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE T. HOWE. 

The twenty-eixth of April, 1578, brought a 
precious treasure to the home of th& Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. All day the lovely wife of the duke 
had vibrated between life and death. 

“ ’Twas morn. Within a curtained room, 

Filled to feiatneM with perfume. 

The lady lap at point of doom.” 

At evening the first weak cry of an infant arrest- 4 
ed the spirit of the mother just as it seemed to 
those present to be winging its flight upward. 
The child thus bought with suffering grew to be 
the loveliest flower of Tuscany in her youth— 
the handsomest and most passionate of women 
in after life. So long as the name of France 
lives, so long will live that of Marie de Medicis. 

Twenty-seven years from that night, when 
Marie was in the still unfaded splendor of a 
beauty which time had no power to destroy, she 
was seen and admired by King Henry of France; 
and on the first day of December, in the same 
year, while the divorce was still recent between 


rite king and Maigaret de Valois, she became 
the queen of France. 

Was she happy—this spoiled minion of for¬ 
tune? They who have read the story of the 
royal dislikes—they who remember how well be¬ 
loved Was the Italian lover of the passionate 
queen, may answer as they list 


Time passes. Henry has met his death from 
the hand of Ravaillac, and Marie is regent of 
France. Condno Concuti, the Italian lover, still 
holds his post as favorite, although Robert Dev* 
ereux, Earl of Essex, has occupied some of the 
royal widow's thoughts. 

One true friend stands by her through all— 
Eleaier the Jew never forsakes her. When, 
after the atrocious burning of Leonora Galligai 
at the Place de Grove on an alleged charge of 
witchcraft, Marie was sent to the Chateau de 
Blots, her humble worshipper attends her. He 
aids and supports her when she declares war 
against her son Louis, and when she conspires to 
set her son Gaston on the throne in his stead. 
When arrested upon this charge, she is sent to 
the Castle of Compeigne a prisoner of state, he 
hovers about her prison; while the cowardly 
Gaston forsakes her who dared all and lost all 
for him. 

A few years more, and Marie is a wanderer in 
England, and Eleaaer the Jew follows her foot¬ 
steps to a strange land. Poor queen!—she has 
no sons now, for they are dead to her—but she 
has a faithful friend still. 

The year 1641 finds Marie at Cologne. Worn 
and weary, tired of the fruitless battle of life, and 
of the equally vain strife of the will and the pas¬ 
sions, sick of pretended friends and intriguing 
enemies, disappointed in her affections as a wife, 
a mother and a woman, and with the weight of 
threescore and ten yean upon her, she comes to 
Cologne, heart-broken and ready to die. The 
mother of kings and qneens—for Elisabeth of 
Spain and Henrietta of England are her daugh- 
ten—she is yet poor and needy, but not quite 
desolate. The Jew, who never forgot that he 
bad been entertained at her court when 6ho was 
at her highest splendor, was not the man to for¬ 
get her now; and scarcely had she settled herself, 
one gloomy and stormy evening, in her poor 
apartment in the fourth story of an old house at 
Cologne, than the faithful creature tracked her 
thither. There waa neither bread nor fire^n^hat 
dreary room, and the poor queen mUfering 
for the lack of warmth and food, jjgleaxer rushed 
from the house, and soon brought a supply of 
both, which he had absolutely begged. Folded 
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in her well-worn mantle, the remnant of brighter 
days, Marie sat shivering with the cold and her 
own dreary thoughts, until a bright blaze in the 
wide chimney showed her faithful friend upon his 
knees, warming some soup, which he afterwards 
administered to her cautiously, allowing her but 
a few drops at once. Eleaser was physician 
enough to know that, to her exhausted and fam¬ 
ished system, fulness would be almost immediate 
destruction. 

Under the Jew's active hands the miserable 
apartment soon assumed a less dreary aspect. 
He came toiling up the long stairs several times 
with articles of furniture, of bedding, and of linen, 
which he had asked for in charity to “a poor 
sick woman who had seen better days p and the 
people, favorably impressed by his sad and earn¬ 
est looks and manner, believed his story, and 
gave him all he desired. There was a small 
closet attached to the apartment, and here he 
threw down a small mattress, and lay all night 
guarding the door of his mistress, as a faithful 
dog might have done. To him she was the 
queen of France-lonely, unhappy, deserted, but 
the queen, for all that. 

Marie slept long and heavily. It was long in¬ 
deed since she had known so sweet and quiet a 
slumber. Poor as the place was, it was a home; 
and she had not known that blessing for years 
before. When she awoke, her room was bright 
and cheerful. The morning sun was shining 
into windows newly-cleaned and upon a table on 
which was a good breakfast. The furniture was 
neat and comfortable, and an arm-chair was 
awaiting her at the fireside. 

It was too much for her overtasked nerves, 
and she who had faced armies without shrinking, 
burst into tears at this revelation of attachment 
so pure and so sincere. It was the one gleam of 
true sunshine in a lifetime of deceitful ignis fatui. 
Never had she anything like a true friend before. 
They who had professed love for her had been 
false and cruel as death. They had fluttered 
around her when she was in prosperous seas, but 
had forsaken her when her bark was wrecked 
upon the sands. 

“ Does your majesty know whose house this 
once was asked the Jew, eager to turn the tide 
of feeling that was becoming too mighty for her. 

No, she had not thought to inquire. 

"It once belonged to the painter, Rubens," he 
resumed. 

“ Rubens! Ah, I remember. It is but twenty 
years since I loaded him with gold to decorate 
the Palace d'Orleans." 

And overcome with the recollection of brighter 
days, long since departed into the shadowy past, 


the poor old queen leaned her head upon her 
hand and wept bitterly, sobbing, at intervals, 
“ Rubens! Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! And this is 
where he lived! Doubtless my gold once fur¬ 
nished these old rooms." 

Eleazer drew her away from these tormenting 
remembrances of the past, by setting before her 
the table on which was her breakfast. Not in 
her days of qneenly splendor had she been more 
royally served than on this morning. Her choco¬ 
late perfumed the air from a silver cap which the 
Jew had long held amid his poverty, because it 
was the gift of his qneen in happier days; and 
the bread that lay beside it, begged from a baker 
that very morning, was white as the heart of a 
lily. As the Jew took it from the table, and 
held it to the trembling hands that reached out 
for it, he sank involuntarily upon his knees. Tha 
action affected her, but she only said: 

“ Nay, my good friend, I will have no mock 
homage. Marie de Medicis can appreciate friend¬ 
ship, but she will not accept the hollow forms of 
a court, nor prize the shadow when the substance 
is gone forever." 

The Jew tried to re-assure her with hopes of a 
brighter future. It was not possible that Louis 
could hold out in anger forever. Some touch of 
filial affection must be hidden in his nature, that 
would awaken to a sense of his mother's misfor¬ 
tunes ; and he believed that the time would come 
when he would be anxious to restore her to a de¬ 
gree of queenly state befitting the mother of 
kings and qneens. And pleased and soothed, as 
a child would be, at the hopes he held out, Marie 
relapsed into her usually calm state. 

A year passed thus. The exertions of her 
faithful friend kept Marie from feeling the bitter¬ 
est pangs of her situation. She was of an age 
when personal comfort is of more value than the 
pageantry of wealth and rank. Every day she 
felt more sensibly the weakness of her frame, so 
long harassed by her changeful life; and although 
she often lamented pathetically the splendors of 
kher court, it may be donbted if she could have 
sustained their weight so comfortably as she did 
her poverty, so softened and soothed as it was by 
one whose devotion was deeper than any mere 
courtier's would have been in her best and high¬ 
est estate. 

During the year Marie had visibly failed in 
health; and her devoted attendant perceived with 
grief that the weakness of which she complained 
was rapidly increasing, and that her mind suffer- 
ed in sympathy with her body. Her nights were 
almost sleepless; or, if she slept for a short time, 
her mind was still in unrest. Visions of her 
yonng days in Toscany seemed floating before 
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her—and then vague dreams of her court. She 
held conversations with her Italian lover, and 
lived over again her prison-life at Compeigne. 

The spring of 1642 found her but a wreck. A 
dull, heavy languor pervaded all her faculties. 
She sat all day long, or lay upon her bed, with¬ 
out the wish to change her position; while often 
the morsel which she had longed for so much, 
and which Eleazer had taxed all his energy to 
procure for her, was rejected with loathing when 
offered. 


It was a bright and beautiful day in the begin¬ 
ning of July. The queen had seemed to rouse 
herself to a sense of its beauty. The air, coming 
in fresh and balmy at her window, seemed to 
give her a pleasure unfelt for years, and she in¬ 
sisted that her couch should be drawn where she 
could inhale the incense of the flowers that were 
breathing out their summer odors in the sunny 
garden below. She dressed herself with more 
care than usual, putting on a white dressing- 
gown, and a simple muslin cap over her smooth 
gray hair. 

As the day grew more Bultry and the wind 
died away, she lay and watched the stirless trees, 
and spoke of their being plfnted by the hand 
that had painted so well—recalling to Eleazer’s 
mind the various rooms at the Palace d’Orleans 
which that hand had beautified. A pleasant 
calm seemed diffused over her spirits, and com¬ 
municated itself to her face. Eleazer looked at 
her, wondering at the appearance of youth which 
it gave her. All restless, uneasy sensations were 
banished—all striving after the impenetrable fu¬ 
ture ; and he thought, as he gazed long upon her 
countenance, that it wore the same look that he 
had marked upon it in the height of her beauty. 
Her eyes were softened, and seemed filled with a 
tender light, as one sees in those of a child when 
its hour of play is over, and it sinks down into a 
heavenly calm, betokening speedy slumber. The 
hour seemed crowned with a holy hush, for not 
a sound broke the stillness, save the soft murmur 
of the bees among the flowers. 

The silence was broken all at once by the 
quick galloping of a horse into the little court¬ 
yard below the window. Marie did not stir, even 
when the courier uttered a loud oath at some ob¬ 
struction in his horse’s path, and threw himself 
from his back, noisily striking bis sword against 
the ringing stones of the pavement. His step, 
loud and heavy, ascended the stair. Eleazer 
crept softly to the door, lest the noise should dis¬ 
turb his mistress; and the courier announced 
that he had a message from the king of France 
to the ex-regent. 


The Jew gave him permission to enter, and 
signified that the person lying there was the 
queen—for even in name or title he would not 
abate a jot of her royal dignity. 

As she did not move, the courier approached 
and laid the king’s despatches upon the couch 
beside her. The Jew whispered to her, and she 
motioned for him to read it. In a voice that 
trembled with emotion, he read aloud the permis¬ 
sion of the king for her to return to Paris! A 
faint color rose to her cheek, a tear stole to her 
eye, but she gave no look at the papers. Her 
breath came quick and hurried, and her forehead 
was covered with dew. The Jew knelt by the 
couch with an undefinable fear, and the courier 
gazed on with awe. 

The summons had come too late! The angel 
" that unlocks death’s flower-crowned gate ” had 
summoned her to a higher court, and the two 
men stood in the presence of the dead! 

BOHAN CHARACTER. 

The genius of Rome displayed itself in charac¬ 
ter, ana scarcely needed an occasional wave of 
the torch of thought to show its liueaments. so 
marble strong thoy gleamed in every light. Who 
that has lived with those men, but admires the 

? lain force of fact, of thought passed into action? 

'hey take up things with their naked hands. 
There is just the man, and the block he casts be¬ 
fore you—no divinity, no demon, no unfulfilled 
aim, but just the man and Rome, and what he 
did for Rome. Everything turns your attention 
to what a man can become, not by yielding him¬ 
self freely to impressions, not by letting nature 
play freely through him, but by a single thought, 
an earnest purpose, an indomitable wUl, by hardi¬ 
hood, self-command, and force of expression. 
Architecture was the art in which Rome excelled, 
and this corresponds with the feeling these men 
of Rome excite. They did not grow—they built 
themselves up, or were built up by the fate of 
Rome, as a temple for Jupiter Stator. The ruin¬ 
ed Roman sits among the ruins; he flies to no 
£reen garden; he does not look to heaven ; if his 
intent be defeated, if he is less than he meant to 
be, he lives no more.— Margaret Fuller . 

THE WAY TO OBTAIN HEALTH. 
First study to acquire composure of mind and 
body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the 
other, especially just before and after meals, and 
while the process of digestion is going on. To 
this end, govern your temper; endeavor to look 
at the bright side of things; keep down as much 
as possible the unruly passions.; discard envy, 
hatred and malice, and lay youfiead upon your 
pillow in charity with *11 mankind. Let not 
your wants outrun your means. Whatever diffi¬ 
culties you have to encounter, be not perplexed, 
but think what is right to do in the sight of Him 
who seeth all things, and bear without repining 
the result. When your meals are solitary, let 
your thoughts be cheerful ; when they are social, 
which is better, avoid disputes, or serious argu¬ 
ment, or unpleasant topics.— Carpenter. 
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[original. 

SNOWY EVES. 

BY OEOROK C. WESTON. 

He best can tell whose feelings glow 
With friendship, love and humor free, 

How much we owe, thou social snow, 

The gracious Power that sendeth thee ! 

Though pleasures horn of summer’s cheer 
Are bright as tufts of merry leaves, 

Yet all that’s most to mortals dear, 

Is doubly dear on snowy eves. 

For while the sky’s amazing dome 
Gives views of wondrous grandeur birth, 

The strav affections gather home, * • 

As as the snows to earth. 

O, then beside the glowing grate 
The heart its inmost truths reveals; 

And here against his very fate 
The bashful lover championed feels. 

For much that’s yet beloved and bright, 
For much that will forever glow, 

WAwell may blgsa'some snowy night, 
Some .whirling blast, of long ago. 

For then, like some encamping host, 

Their ranks the gentler feelings broke, 

And guardsmen all from post to post, 

To felldw-guardsmen kindly spoke. 

Then each to each, more truly known, 
Might all his friendlier self disclose; 

While loves that summer ne’er had shown, 
Grew warm amid blockading snows! 


(.original.] 

ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. 


BY C. C. FENTON, M. D. 


William, Duke of Aquitaine, after a youth 
and manhood of pleasure and gaiety, sought to 
win heaven by devoting the remainder of his 
days to a life of monastic seclusion. A hermit¬ 
age in the rocky wilds of St. James de Compos* 
tella, was chosen as the scene of his future pray¬ 
ers and penitence; and his grand daughter, El¬ 
eanor, was chosen by him to represent the al¬ 
most kingly court of Aquitaine. The posses¬ 
sions of the duke, lying in the south of France, 
embracing Poitau, Auvergne, Saintogne, Peri- 
gord, Limousin, Angoumois and the “ gay Gui- 
enne,” were named Aquitaine by thd Homans. 
No fairer land than this looks up to the blue skies 
of Europe. The beautiful Garonne and Loire 
stretch their threads of silver throughout its 


breadth ; and laughing fields and monntain vine 
yards lay beneath the sunny heavens that canopy 
the region so often 6ung of in thg Provencal 
tongue—the sweetest language in the world. 

The child queen, to whom had been given 
these fair domains was only fourteen years of 
age when she attained to them. Immediately 
upon resigning them to her, Duke William visit¬ 
ed the court of Louis VI., and offered the hand 
of his grand-daughter to the youthful prince. It 
was accepted by father and son with transport; 
and, on the first day of August, 1137, the mar¬ 
riage was celebrated. On that day, too, and 
previous to the bridal, Eleanor received the deed 
and charter of Aquitaine; and Duke William 
also laid down the robes and insignia of sove¬ 
reignty, adopted the “ russet g6wn, the staff and 
sandal shoen ” of a pilgrim, and departed, amid 
the tears and prayers of those whom he had gov¬ 
erned long and well. 

Arriving at Paris, the bridal train were aston¬ 
ished at the absence of all the gaiety and festiv¬ 
ity they expected. Instead of these, silence and 
grief seemed to hover over the city; and weep¬ 
ing attendants conducted the royal pair to the 
dying bed of the king. He lived but to bestow 
on them his parting benediction, and to remind 
Louis of the solemn trust which he was to inher¬ 
it ; and with the words upon his lips, his soul 
passed on to a higher court. 

Thoughtless as a child, and loving pleasures 
such as she had enjoyed in her grandfather's gay 
court in Guienne, the young queen plunged at 
once into every species of diversion. She heeded 
not the grief of Louis, nor the impression made 
upon his mind by the solemn scene of his father's 
deathbed following so quickly upon the bridal 
ceremony; or, if she heeded it at all, it was to 
complain of his monkish austerity. And from 
this time we may date her falling away from 
queenly dignity and from wifely faithfulness. 
The records of the expedition planned by her to 
the Holy Land are, alas ! fuller of woman’s frail¬ 
ty than Christian zeal. When, at length, Louis 
departed for Jerusalem, her unhallowed passion 
for Saladin was reported to him by her own page, 
Peyrol, whose own jealousy had been aroused at 
the too evident proofs of the unfaithfulness of his 
mistress. Had it not been for losing Aquitaine, 
that brightest jewel in his crown, and which only 
held allegiance to it by feudal tenure, the king 
would have repudiated Eleanor at once upon his 
return from Jerusalem. As it was, he contented 
himself by keeping her closely watched, and for¬ 
bidding her to visit her southern possessions. 

It was thirteen years since the coronation of 
Eleanor as Queen of France; and Louis still re- 
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tainediiis monkish austerities, as she her love of 
pleasure. It was with delight, therefore, that 
she welcomed to that dismal court the advent of 
a new guest. The Count of Anjou, who had 
married the Empress Matilda, and whose domes¬ 
tic happiness was no greater than Eleanor's, vis¬ 
ited the court of France; and the queen, from 
sympathy perhaps, or frqm a stronger feeling, 
became his confidant, and bestowed her own 
confidence on him. The count was a Planta- 
genet by birth, and possessed the attributes of 
person peculiar to the race. Eleanor's suscepti¬ 
ble heart beat quickly at his approach, and she 
surveyed the king's cropped head and shaven 
chin with a sensation almost like disgust, as she 
contrasted it with the .long curls and flowing 
beard of the handsome Geoffrey Plantagenet. 

Still, it was not Geoffrey Plantagenet who 
was destined to separate her from her liege lord. 
That brief attachment passed away like many 
other dreams in which Eleanor had forgotten 
herself. But, two years after, she dreamed again, 
and this time, the vision brought about a great 
and unexpected result. This was the result of a 
visit to the court, of the young and handsome 
son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Henry of Anjou. 
From the father to the son Eleanor's affections 
were transferred; and Henry, who was twelve 
years her junior, was yet fascinated by the beau¬ 
ty she still possessed, and not quite insensible to 
the broad lands of Aquitaine. The lovers were 
T not long in discovering that the union of Louis 
and Eleanor had been an unlawful one, as they 
were fourth cousins; and, the king consenting, 
they were publicly divorced. The beautiful 
provinces of Aquitaine became the appanage of 
the English crown in less than a month after¬ 
wards, by the marriage of Henry Plantagenet 
and the divorced queen. On the death of King 
Stephen, the pair were crowned king and queen 
of England. On this occasion Eleanor wore the 
magnificent diamonds given her by her Turkish 
lover, Saladin. Altogether, 4he pageant was one 
of the most superb ever witnessed in England. 
Amidst the excitement of her new life, so differ¬ 
ent to that in France, Eleanor forgot her moth¬ 
erless daughters, now left solely to the care of 
their austere father. Perhaps she remembered 
them when another daughter was bom, and her 
little son sickened and died ; but the only instance 
of maternal devotion on her part is supplied by 
her anxiety to procure an unexceptionable tutor 
for her son Henry. The archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury sent, for that purpose, Thomas a Becket, who 
afterwards became the dearest friend of the king, 
and succeeded to the wardenship of the tower, as 
also the chancellorship of the realm. The qqetift 


had removed her court from Woodstock to Beau¬ 
mont, where she gave birth to Richard, Coeur de 
Lion; and Henry, with his now inseparable 
companion, Becket, was journeying to see the 
royal babe and its still beautiful though way¬ 
ward mother. On their Way thither, they were 
met by a lovely girl 00 horseback, whose grace 
and beanty attracted the king's attention. She 
was mounted upon a fiery animal, but she con¬ 
trolled him so easily and with such calm com¬ 
posure, that Henry was perfectly delighted, and 
could scarcely be restrained by his more discreet 
companion from accosting her. 

“And why should I not?'' he asked, some¬ 
what petulantly. “ She is some country damsel, 
who would boast all her life that she had been 
noticed by royalty." * 

“Indeed no, your majesty,” remonstrated 
Becket. “Here comes her serving man, the 
gray-haired Hubert. See! he is mounted on as 
handsome a charger as his young mistress; and 
to my mind, the lady is the daughter of Lord de 
Clifford.” 

Henry scarcely heard him—for now the fair 
girl and her servant were close beside him, and 
the surpassing loveliness that he saw almost took 
away his breath. So bright a vision had never 
dazzled his eyes before, and it needed the pres¬ 
ence of the old servant to assure him it was not 
an angel that crossed his path. As she passed 
on, all the light seemed withdrawn from the way; 
and it was some minutes before he could speak. 
When he came to his speech again, he said, hur¬ 
riedly, “ I bethink me, Becket, that this sweet 
girl was present at the time when I received 
knighthood from the king of Scotland. She was 
then but a child, and as beautiful as a fairy. Her 
father buckled on my spurs. Where does Wal¬ 
ter de Clifford dwell V ' 

“ He is in Palestine. The Lady de Clifford 
is dead, and this child is with the nuns in yonder 
convent that rears its gray towers so loftily, as if 
proud of the youth and beauty enshrined within 
its walls.” 

That night Henry slept at the convent 

After the Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
Henry forced the office upon his favorite, Beck¬ 
et Out of this grew disaffection between them, 
and Henry plotted the death of him who had 
been his own familiar friend and the beloved 
guardian of his children. Becket received death 
at the hands of Reginald Fitzurse, at the foot of 
Saint Bennett's altar, in Canterbury Church. 

" The king hath done this,” he said, as he 
stood calmly before the infuriated knights who 
sought his life. One moment they paused, at 
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sight of his noble conrage. He seized that mo¬ 
ment to write a single word to the queen, and 
then abandoned himself to his murderers. 

Eleanor was in Bordeaux when Becket's mes¬ 
sage arrived. One look at the tablet on which 
he had written, brought a strange thrill to her 
heart. Why had he written this one word? 
Was it an omen—a talisman—a warning ? She 
turned the tiny bit of ivory again and again, to 
find some other meaning. She found none, and 
her eye rested once more upon the single word 
Woodstock. 

And then, what of Woodstock? Must she 
shun or seek it ? Was there no secret memory 
that would rise up now to reveal to her what it 
meant? She could think of nothing that would 
explain the mystery, and, woman-like, she re¬ 
solved to set forth instantly on her way to that 
once beloved place. Suddenly, while she was 
journeying thither, a thought struck her which 
burned deeply into her brain. It was that Hen¬ 
ry had seemed anxious that she should keep 
aloof from it, and had devised schemes, appar¬ 
ently unimportant at the time, but now seeming 
to grow stronger in the retrospect, for keeping 
her away. There was something there, then, 
that required her presence. She had been true 
to Becket. Henry had caused his death. He 
must have meant good to her at least. It was 
not likely he should have meant good to the king, 
when, forgetful of the old friendship, he had 
sought his death, and accomplished his purpose. 
One thing was certain. There should not be a 
spot in Woodstock or its surroundings that she 
would not search, until that mystic word should 
prove its significance. 

And she kept her word, although the mystery 
seemed as far from being solved as ever. Henry 
came to Woodstock, astonished at finding her 
there; and she believed his astonishment was 
not unmixed with vexation. He had petitioned 
for a pardon from the pope, for the barbarous 
murder of his friend, and was now on his way to 
Normandy. She learned, too, from a chance 
word that he had been there before; and it struck 
her that some powerful reason had been the 
cause of these visits to a spot that mfast have 
awakened memories of the murdered Becket 

Henry stayed but a single week, and Eleanor 
began to doubt that she should ever be able to 
fathom the mystery; for he simulated a tender¬ 
ness for her that effectually put to flight any sus¬ 
picion of evil from him. Why, then, was she 
sent to Woodstock ? was the question which she 
asked at every footstep. Henry's brief visit was 
over, and she prepared to receive his farewell. 
Such a farewell 1 so calm, so cold, so utterly in¬ 


different ! How it pierced her proud heart 8he 
remembered the time when Henry Plantagenet 
had wooed the purple-robed wife of Louis of 
France, in other and warmer words than those 
now falling so coldly upon her ear. As he turn¬ 
ed away, she bent her eyes upon the ground, to 
conceal her emotion, she saw something that sent 
the quick hot blood to her faded cheek, and made 
her heart beat with indescribable anguish. 

A tiny thread of scarlet silk had become en¬ 
tangled in Henry's spur, and was now stretch¬ 
ing its bright length far back upon the pathway 
by which he had come to meet her. She stoop¬ 
ed and broke it away from the sharp point of the 
spur; *and Henry, unconscious of the action, 
mounted his horse and rode off—his kingly fig¬ 
ure watched until out of sight by ber who stood 
there with the feeling unknown to her before, 
that she was forsaken. 

Pride came to her aid as, through her tears, 
she saw again the scarlet thread. Slowly wind¬ 
ing it upon her fair hand, she walked on alone. 
The clue led her on and on to the forest of 
Woodstock; nor did it once break until she 
reached the entrance of what seemed a fairy 
bower. Her thoughts had instinctively led her 
to the belief that some highborn lady had stolen 
the affections of the king, and had chosen this re¬ 
treat to bid him a farewell, which, perchance, he 
fold returned in warmer words than he had ut¬ 
tered to herself. It must be so, for noble dames 
alone had the privilege of using silk in those 
days, when trifles marked the difference between 
high and low so decidedly. 

The first glance at the leafy bower told her 
that this was the cage for som^ bright bird. 
Rose trees and myrtles and flowering almond 
were mingled with taller branches that were bent 
down to form the bower. The soft air of the 
early June swept over violets and carnations, 
bringing their fragrance to her who heeded it 
not. She held her breath to listen to a sweet 
voice, pouring fort^ a plaintive song of parting. 
The burden of the song included a name which 
well nigh broke the heart of the listener, whose 
pride was fast deserting her. Wildly she tore 
apart the veiling leaves of the entrance, and as 
she saw, she wondered not that Henry was false 
even to herself. 

Was there ever aught fairer or brighter than 
the queen of this sylvan court ? More beautiful 
than Eleanor herself had been in her brightest 
youth, and with a far more beautiful expression. 
She seemed hardly more than a child, with the 
lovely golden brown ringlets floating over shoul¬ 
ders like snow. Her song was a lullaby, for 
there lay upon a cushion, a child, beautiful as 
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herself; and near his nether's feet, another as 
beautiful. One glanoe told Eleanor that on both 
the children's countenances, their royal birth was 
indisputably stamped. Henry's Saxon linea¬ 
ments were there, mingled with those of the ra¬ 
diant girl-mother. A moment passed in which 
the two rivals looked aghast in each other's faces. 
Then the passionate nature of the elder woman 
broke forth into strong invective, taunting the 
fair creature before her with being King Henry's 
paramour. 

44 1 know you not,” was the calm, almost con¬ 
temptuous reply. 44 Were but my husband here, 
he would lead you to some asylum for maniacs 
--for such you must surely be.” 

44 No maniic, girl, but Henry's queen; she 
whom you have despoiled of her husband’s love; 
and for this I will be revenged, though it cost 
me my crown.” 

Fully convinced of her guest's madness, and 
trembling with affright lest she might commit 
some act of violence upon her children, the lady 
of the bower addressed her in still softer and 
more winning accents. 

44 Lady, you mistake. My husband is the 
Duke of Maine. As for King Henry, I never 
saw him. I entreat you to leave me alone with 
my children.” 

The Duke of Maine! Henry then had deceiv¬ 
ed the girl, yet the thought did not soften the 
queen. She would be revenged on Atm, at least. 
Vain passion! Ere she could return to carry 
out her threat, the mother had down with her 
children to the protecting arms of the old nans 
who had cared for her in her motherless child¬ 
hood. Henry returned to find the Bower of 
Rosamond deserted. Eleanor, too, was absent 
from Woodstock, and his suspicion fell strongly 
upon her. He followed her to Winchester, and 
charged her with her guilt which she denied, al¬ 
though her denunciations of his conduct were 
loud and violent; and he placed her in strict 
confinement for the expressions she nsed. 

Determined to find Rosamond, Henry set ont 
for the convent, from whence, unhappily, he had 
won her under a false name and by a false mar¬ 
riage. It was too late. She was dying, and 
only recognised him as the breath was leaving 
her. All the reparation that conld be made to 
her memory was the acknowledgement of her 
children, and Henry lost no time in making it. 
The boy8 were placed at Woodstock, nnder the 
same carefal tuition as Eleanor’s son John. 

In the old cathedral of Chinon, lay Henry of 
England, dying, with only Geoffrey, poor Rosa¬ 
mond's son, to close his eyes. His last words 
were curses upon Eleanor anefthe children she. 

29 


had instigated to rebellion against him; while 
the son of her rival v,aiiily interceded for their 
pardon. The monarch closed his heart against 
the petition for Eleanor, hut when he asked it 
for his brothers, Henry bowed his head at last, 
in token of assent. He died almost immediately 
after. Henry was buried foam the cathedral of 
Foutevraad. It is said that when Richard lean¬ 
ed over the dead body of his father, the blood 
flowed from its lips. The son groaned ont that 
it was his ingratitude that killed him. Geoffrey 
who stood near, gave him the assurance that he 
was pardoned by the dying king. 

44 Who are you ?” asked Richard. 14 Who 
are you that stood by my father's deathbed, when 
his children were absent V* 

44 1 am his son, too,” said the youth, prondly; 
44 the son of King Henry and of Rosamond Clif¬ 
ford, who, as far as she was concerned, was the 
true and lawful wife of the man who deceived 
her. My mother was pure a& the angels; for 
she knew not that he whom she called husband, 
was the husband of another.” 

The words struck deeply upon Richard's noble 
and generous heart. He gave his hand to the 
youth who had been more fhithful to his father 
than himself; and ever after, Geoffrey was treat¬ 
ed kindly and considerately by his kingly brother. 
Twenty years after, when the spirit of ambition 
had become dead in the heart of Eleanor, she 
retired to the convent of Fentovrand, where she 
lived three years; dying of sorrow when her son 
John was branded ,as the mnrderer of Arthur, 
and mourning over the sins and follies pf her 
life, with a .penitence that we trust was accepted 
of the Heaven she had so often offended. 


JUVENILE SIMPLICITY. 

A friend says the following story is a foci. 
Two boys of tender years, who went by the names 
of Tom and Jack, became,members of a district 
school in a certain New England town. On 
making their appearance, the teacher called them 
np before the assembled school, and proceeded to 
make certain interrogatories concerning their 
names, age, etc. 

4 ‘ Well, my fine lad,” said the teacher to the 
first one, 44 what is your name?” 

44 Tom,” promptly answered the juvenile. 

44 Tom r said the teacher— 44 that doesn't sound 
well. Remember always to speak the whole; 
name. You should have said TAom-es. Now, 
my son (turning to the other boy, whcee expect¬ 
ant face suddenly lighted up with the satisfaction 
of a newly-comprehended idea), now, then, will 
you tell me what yemr name is ?” 

44 Jack ass1” replied the lad, in a tone of con¬ 
fident decision. 

The teacher was taken with a sudden fit of 
ooughing, and merely motione&Qha lads tatbeix 
seats .--Hartford Times. 
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[OBMIMAL.J 

THE BLUEBIRD. 


BT M. LEWIS. 


Know ye a note in til the year 
So pleasant as the bluebird's song, 

When some bright morning, calm and dedr, 
He greets us as he flits along?— 

Or, as on some tall tree he rests, 

And warbles forth his clear wild notes, 

So startling and so sweet, as blest 
While on the air his music floats? 

Tet blessing more, the woodman strong 
Welcomes him with his upturned eyes, 

As brighter visions swiftly throng 
Before him at the glad surprise: 

Visions of longer, brighter days; 

Of buds, and flowers, and leafy grove, 
Where many joyous roundelays 
Proclaim the alaaighty power of love. 

Herald of spring, we welcome thee: 

The first of all returned to make 
Our forests vocal!—would that we 
Thus by the forelock time might take l 

For precious moments quickly pass, 

And seasons swiftly glide along 
Unmarked, as grows the humble grass, 

And transient as the wHd-bird’s song. 

14 Up, and be doing!”—we will take 
The lesson thou so well dost teach, 

And in our duties strive to make 
Sweet music, though we may not reach 

Thy joyous heights, yet we may bear 
Thy happy spirit in our hearts, 

And from the clouded brow of care 
Disperse the footprints and the darts 

Still warble on, sweet bird, thy song 
Inspires me more than many lays; 

Still let it float our woods among, 

The prophecy of brighter days. 

And when from every tree and bush 
Thy brother songsters fill the air, 

Let thy sweet voice be heard at blush 
Of morning, and at evening frdr; 

For midst them all no sweeter tone 
Floats upward than thy gentle song, 

And I would give to thee thy own 
Full share of praise our birds among 1 


The tears of beauty are like light clouds float¬ 
ing over a heaven of stars, bedimming them for 
a moment that they may shine with greater lus¬ 
tre than before. 


TSUI TO THE LAST. 


BT WILLIAM B. OLIVBK. 


The serene and beautiful month of June, 18*4 
found me on board the ship Argonaut, bound to 
Hamburg, bnt touching at Havana. I went 
away, sad and gloomy, for fortune had played 
me one of those skittish tricks which she often 
tries upon ns, poor, miserable mortals. I had 
been engaged, and should, doubtless, have 
been already settled down into a comfortable 
home, had I not met with reverses. Now, with 
a magnanimity which I almost thought would 
cost me my life, I gave up my engagement to 
Ethel Ward and desired her to foiget me. Her 
father, a nabob in wealth, approved my deter¬ 
mination ; but I saw the tears in Ethel's eyes, 
and knew by that token that the would remember 
still. 

When I first knew the Wards, I was floating 
upon the topmost wave of prosperity. I had 
just arrived at the age of twenty, with a fortune 
left me by my father, whose sole heir I was. 
Destitute of relatives, he had entrusted me to the 
guardianship of a friend, with unlimited power 
to act by me as if I were his own son. Certainly, 
Mr. Churchill did not object to my engagement 
with the rich heiress of Hr. Ward, and I was 
only waiting for the moment when I should be of 
age, to make immediate arrangements for the 
marriage. That time was fast coming. My 
birthday came in May, and this was the first 
week. The second week came, and I repaired 
one morning to my guardian's house, to hear the 
astounding intelligence that he was gone in the 
European steamer. Could I see Mrs. Churchill ? 
No; she was gone too. The young ladies I 
No; they were all gone, and the servants were 
preparing to vacate the boose, which had been 
sold, with all the furniture, to a man who was to 
have immediate possession. 

Where, then, was my property, and how was 
I to gain possession 1 I looked around to see if 
haply some letter addressed to me might meet 
the eye, bnt the servants declared there was none. 
As I looked, I saw upon the carpet, beneath the 
library table, a slip of paper which had evidently 
fallen behind it unnoticed. I seised it I saw 
my own name, and did not scrapie to pocket it. 
When I had gone some steps from the house, I 
read it. It was in a female hand, and I recog¬ 
nised it as the peculiar style of Kate Churchill's 
penmanship. It was torn and fragmentary, but 
I read enough t§ throw a little light npon the sub¬ 
ject, and learned that the young lady had, by 
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advice and consent of her father, intended to win 
me from Ethel Ward, and marry me to her own 
dear self—my fortune being the one thing need¬ 
ful. This letter, addressed to her father when 
absent, seemed to intimate that as all hope of 
that was lost, she was now willing to have him 
pursue the other ooctrse, which I now found, from 
a few straggling words remaining where a corner 
had been torn off, was to take the family and my 
wealth, and re-appear in some foreign land, 
where fate would perhaps be kinder to the young 
lady than I had shown myself 

I placed the fragment carefully in my pocket- 
book, hoping that it might be serviceable in the 
future, in ferreting out this monstrous fraud. I 
performed what I thought was my duty, that 
very night, in renouncing the hand of Ethel 
Ward, so that I fancied my twenty-first birthday 
was quite as full of incident as I could reasonably 
expect. 

I had been well educated. My false guardian 
had, at least, done me this justice; and a mer¬ 
chant, once my father’s friend, and truer far than 
he whom he so deeply trusted, offered me a situa¬ 
tion in a commercial house at Havana, in which 
he was connected. 

How glad I was to get away from the eternal 
harping upon my misfortunes, which I had heard 
now for three weeks, no one can imagine. I felt 
a new life, as I thought of leaving a place where 
every one knew what had befallen me ; and I 
experienced something like pleasure in showing 
Mr. Ward that the lover whom he had rejected 
for Ethel because he was now poor, could carve 
a fortune for himself. Ah, it was the one 
thought of Ethel, that brought sadness to my 
heart! Yet, at the last hour, a little note was 
brought me, in which her own dear hand had 
traced a few words that were precious indeed. 
It contained, too, a tress of the longest and most 
beautiful hair I had ever seen. Ethel’s hair was 
of the darkest brown, and its length was almost 
fabulous. I had often admired it, but never 
knew how rarely beautiful it was when let down. 
It may seem foolish to dwell on this; but I was 
young, and a lover then, and the gift seemed 
priceless in my estimation. I could shake my 
finger at the world now, since she did not quite 
forsake me. There was yet hope for a future 
day. 

I had been in Havana but a few weeks, when, 
on taking up a paper, I saw the death of Mr. 
Churchill, at London. The paragraph stated 
that he was an American, and the age was cor¬ 
rect, and yet I did not believe it. It was like 
him to circulate such a report, and perhaps he 
thought it would stop pursuit, and set matters at 


rest. I shook my head incredulously at the 
statement, and went on, believing that George 
Churchill would yet turn up somewhere, and 
that I should “ be there to see.” 

I am about to make a confession. I had been 
three years in Havana, without indulging in a 
single dissipation. My days were spent at the 
counting house, my evenings in reading, or at 
most, in walking around the city and into the 
beautiful country just out of Havana. I lingered 
longest near the bishop’s house, which is in ex¬ 
cellent taste, and has a beautiful square in front, 
where a band of musicians play every evening. 

Sometimes I rode on horseback with a friend, 
the only one I had cared to make since my com¬ 
ing. But when I had arrived at the age of 
twenty-four, I became dissatisfied with my tame 
and spiritless life. I felt that my youth was 
passing, more like a premature old age than any¬ 
thing else; and, in conversing with my English 
friend, Arthur Mowbray, I found that he too was 
“aweary ” of our life. We decided to join, in 
some measure, in -the gaieties of Havana, and 
visited the opera several times together. 

From this, it was an easy transition to the 
theatre, and, after that, we soon became ac¬ 
quainted with many of the dashing Cuba ladies, 
who ride out in their volantes, dressed as if for 
a ballroom. Our acquaintances, in this line 
were, fortunately, some of the most unexcep¬ 
tionable in the city, yet our northern dime had 
induced the belief that it was scarcely modest to 
appear in the streets in an open carriage, with¬ 
out a gentleman, and in low-necked and # short- 
sleeved dresses without bonnets, for this is the 
favorite costume. 

Mowbray entered my roSm one evening and 
begged me to go with him to the theatre. A 
new 6tar was to appear, and her advent had been 
heralded by the most extravagant praises. In 
6hort, he had been assured that she was perfect, 
and wished me to go. I was too fond of him 
to resist, and we went together. We were sur¬ 
prised and delighted. I had never seen anything 
like her. She was Huge, well developed, her 
action, voice and manner all that could be asked, 
more than usually falls to the share of any single 
actress. Blending them all in one person, what 
could she not accomplish f 

Mowbray was wild, enchanted. The cool, 
guarded Englishman, whom I had never seen 
excited before, now went into ecstacies, almost as 
marked as those of the fiery, passionate Cubans. 
And I, fool, dolt as I was, threw flower wreaths 
and bouquets at the feet of her who was the idol 
of the hour. I inwardly lamented that I had 
not provided myself with jewels, as Mowbray 
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had done, to mingle with the flowers. 0, 
Ethel, whose pnre, sweet name shonld not be 
mentioned on a page like this, stained as it is by 
my folly and forgetfulness of thee ! 

I was now quite independent. My father's 
friend had exalted me to a situation which proved 
almost a sinecure. I was dizzy, intoxicated 
with my prosperity, and plunged into dissipation, 
although it did not injure my reputation in a 
place where not to be dissipated in a degree, is 
almost considered a fault. And now I was put¬ 
ting the capstone to my folly by falling in love 
with an actress! 

Donna Maraquita was very beautiful. She 
had a superb figure, magnificent hair and eyes, 
reminding me of some one I had seen, but whom 
I could not recall to mind. That and the two 
following nights were great triumphs for her. 
N6 actress had ever before so won upon the 
approbation of a Cuban audience, and the last 
night of the three, the young men harnessed 
themselves to her carriage and drew her to her 
hotel. 

Why did she not prevent it ? She liked this 
sort of homage too well. Must I confess, to my 
shame that I—John Felix—was one of these 
stage-struck fools who turned themselves into 
horses—no, donkeys—for the beautiful Mara- 
,quita < I look back now with deeper shame at 
this voluntary degradation of myself, than at 
any other of my mad doings. 

Coming away from this scene, I met a person 
ascending the steps of the hotel. The light 
from {he doorway shono upon his face; and, be- 
whiskered and bejewelled as he was, I felt that he 
was some one not uftkncwn to me, but could 
not for the life of me, aay who. I followed his 
retreating figure with my eyes, until my curios¬ 
ity became so whetted that I took pains to go 
back into the hotel for a nearer view. 

He was in one of the public rooms alone. 
The *door was half open. He took off his hat 
and went to a mirror which hung opposite the 
door, and I had a full view of his face therein. 
Had the grave given np its dead % For, as surely 
as I lived, it was the face of the scodndrel, 
Churchill! 

I drew my breath hastily. I had almost 
rushed in, when my cooler second thoughts came 
to me. I would not allow myself to show the 
villain that I was not master of myself. I as¬ 
sumed a composed demeanor, and walked into 
the room. Churchill marked my entrance, but 
showed no recognition. I stepped up to him. 

“ Mr. Churchill, I believe V* 

“ Ifes; no, sir, you are mistaken. My name 
is Velasquez.” 


“ Indeed 1 When Mr. Churchill seeks to dis¬ 
guise himself from an old acquaintance, he 
should not betray himself for want of a glove.” 

He looked down quietly upon his left hand. 
The middle finger was wanting. It had at¬ 
tracted my disgust as a child, and my pity when 
I grew up. It was one of my peculiarities, this 
shrinking from any personal deformity, and, 
having marked it in any person, I never forgot 
its exact form. If I had had any doubt, his 
confusion of face would have dispelled it. He 
was pale and red by turns, yet he continued in a 
bravado-like style, to insist that I was mistaken, 
and that if I were a gentleman, I would apolo¬ 
gise. Evidently he did not recognize me. 
Three years at my age does wonders in chang¬ 
ing the verdant youth to full manhood, and my 
long, black beard had had full two years’ pith, 
unshorn. I took it very coolly, commanding his 
attention by my eye. He blustered a little, re¬ 
peating that no gentleman would so far infringe 
upon the rules of politeness as to invade the 
privacy of another. 

“I have heard,” I answered, “of would-be 
gentlemen, who betrayed the sacred ness of their 
dead friend's trust, and defrauded their children.” 

The words seemed to sting him like an adder. 
He was so pale that I thought he would faint. 
He made a feeble effort to recover his composure, 
but even his impudence forsook him, mighty as 
it was. 

“ Who are you ?” he asked, with a perceptible 
quiver in his voice. 

“ The son of your betrayed friend,” I an¬ 
swered. “ I am he whose inheritance you stole.” 

He went to the sideboard, where a decanter of 
brandy was standing. He took it up, poured 
out a tumbler nearly full, and drank it at a 
single draught. It restored the brute courage 
once more, and he now insisted upon fighting 
with me. 

“I do not fight with drunken men, Mr. 
Char chill. I will see you when yon are sober, 
and then we will talk of a subject which I do not 
wonder you wish to avoid.” 

He drew a pistol from bis pocket and fired. 
His hand was too unsteady, and it glanced aside, 
the bullet entering the wall. Persons entered 
the room to see wbat was the matter. I bad 
reasons for not wishing to arrest him while in a 
state of drunken excitement. I was, at least* 
“ gentleman ” enough not to do that. 

I determined to have an interview with him 
when I had some friend by, as witness to his 
words, and without revealing to the crowd that I 
had ever spoken to the man who was now lying 
in a dull stupor upon the sofa—the effect of ex- 
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hausted rage and brandy—I went oat. I went 
to the hotel as soon as possible the next day, tak¬ 
ing with me an intimate and trasted friend. 
There was an anasual commotion in the honse, 
men going np and down stairs. I asked the rea¬ 
son of all this, and the person whom I addressed 
said that a Spanish gentleman had killed him¬ 
self. My thoughts fixed instantly upon Mr. 
Churchill, and we followed the crowd up stairs. 

In a large and luxurious apartment, on a bed 
literally flooded with blood, lay Mr. Churchill. 
He had evidently tried the pistol first, for it lay 
upon the bed, discharged. The bullet was in 
the headboard. Probably he had attempted to 
point it at his forehead, and his hand had trem¬ 
bled. With a razor that Jay near, he had been 
more successful. But who or what was that 
crouched on the floor, with face concealed against 
the bed * Where had I seen that superb hair ? 

“ Poor child, it is her father who has destroyed 
himself thus 1” said a compassionate old gentle¬ 
man near me. 

As he said it, the head was lifted, and disclosed 
to me the features of Donna Maraquita the 
actress! Here, then, was the mystery solved, 
which for days had been troubling my mind— 
the resemblance of Maraquita to some one I had 
known before. Reader, the goddess whose 
chariot I had helped to draw in triumph, was 
none other than Kate Churchill 1 If I ever felt 
thoroughly mean and contemptible—a being be¬ 
neath the contempt of every decent man—it was 
at the moment of this discovery; and I was on 
the point of rushing from the room, when she 
recognized me. At first, I think, she only re¬ 
membered me os one of the fools who were 
around her last night; but the light from a large 
window falling directly upon my face, she knew 
me as the John Felix of old. She shrieked out 
my name when I turned away. How could I 
do otherwise than to answer that frantic appeal ? . 
Even in the face of all that had passed—of her 
father’s villany, of her plan of marrying me— 
even In the full memory of this, I felt impelled 
to go forward. 

I think that my sole and pure motive then, 
was to aid a distressed countrywoman in a for¬ 
eign land, under such a terrible calamity as had 
happened. I forgot all but this, and I went to 
her, tried to soothe her, and succeeded in drawing 
her away from the room. At all events, such 
was the confusion of my mind, that this is the 
only feeling I can remember as having 
experienced. 

She was to see him no more at present, the 
officers having already come in to report, and the 
men were commencing to perform the last 


offices. I drew Kate to a private parlor, where 
she candidly told me all. She did not try to 
exculpate her father. She knew that he had 
acted dishonestly. Her mother and herself were 
mixed up in the affair, she said; but she gener¬ 
ously defended her sister Margaret from any part 
or knowledge in the matter. Whatever I might 
think of the others, I must never blame Marga¬ 
ret. This magnanimity touched me. I saw a 
nobleness in this which I admired. I think she 
saw her advantage in this and pursued it; for, 
by some indefinable spell which she cast around 
me, I could not leave her until her father was 
buried, and then I had become; the talk of that 
quarter of the town, for my attention to the 
actress. 

Uie had told me that the ill gotten wealth had 
meled like snow from their hands; that they be¬ 
came miserably poor, and that her mother died 
in consequence of her privations; that Marga¬ 
ret, the kind, good, patient little Margaret, had 
gone as a nursery maid—I think that this con¬ 
fession cost her more than that of her father’s 
villany—and that her father had come to Cuba 
as a last resort, taking her with him and assum¬ 
ing the name of Valasqaez, while she took Mar¬ 
garet’s name, as they call it in Spanish—Mara¬ 
quita. Her childish tendencies had all been 
dramatic. She had powers, had always wished 
to play upon the stage. Her advent had been 
heralded with such praise as might have made a 
worse artiste than she succeed, and she had been 
far more successful than she had ever believed 
possible. I listened to all this with hes letter to 
her father in my pocket. 

Mr. Churchill was consigned to the tomb, and 
his daughter again sought the stage with undi¬ 
minished eclat attending her. She was born an 
actress, one would think. It was strange, you 
will say, that I suffered myself to be drawn into 
the train of her admirers, knowing what I knew. 
I am as ready to wonder, and call it strange, as 
any one can be. It was one of those deep infat¬ 
uations of the human mind that are inscrutable 
in their cause, and only known by their outward 
operations. 

Perhaps I was stimulated in my devoirs, be¬ 
cause Mowbray was so exultant in his own fan¬ 
cied hold upon the heart of Maraqnita. I dis¬ 
tanced him in the race, and won the prize, if 
prize it were. Will you believe that I married 
her 1 I did, indeed, and Arthur Mowbray was 
the first to turn the affair into ridicule. 0, the 
bitterness of such ridicule ! The added bitter¬ 
ness when you find that you have nothing to 
console yourself for it. O, Ethel, Ethel, how 
well you were avenged for my faithlessness to 
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you! Even on the marriage day, at the very 
altar, the pure, unsullied image of my early love 
came before me, and I shrunk from the being be¬ 
side me, on whose white hand I was placing the 
ring. I marked a gleam of triumph in her eye 
that, actress as she was, she could not conceal 
from me. 


I pass over a few weary years. I became in¬ 
dependent, notwithstanding Kate's enormous ex¬ 
penditures. I called her by her own name now. 
It was less hateful to me, even with the Churchill 
memory hanging around it, than the name she 
bad won as an actress, and which seemed to be¬ 
long to everybody. 

Her occupation gone, her admirers fled, she 
sank into a careless, indolent life, very difimbnt 
from her former energy and sprightliness. Dur¬ 
ing the first months of marriage, Mowbray had 
visited the house every day. Kate made no se¬ 
cret of her regard for him. I made an oppor¬ 
tunity of offending him, a proceeding which I 
repeated with others. My best and truest friends, 
indignant that I should have formed such a mar¬ 
riage, forsook me, so that society with me was 
exceedingly limited. 

“ As a dream when one awaketh/’ this mar¬ 
riage was to me. It seemed as if fate and my 
own folly combined, had carried out for me just 
the reverse of that life which I seemed born to 
live. Fortune had been a capricious friend to 
me, taking and giving wealth as she listed, and 
marrying me to one whom I now absolutely ab¬ 
horred, while a pure, true heart was awaiting my 
return. 

I had some business in Matanxas, which I sup¬ 
posed would last me several weeks, and I left 
home with a species of relief. I had become so 
entirely weary of my domestic relations! I had 
discovered what I partly knew before, and which 
I deserved torture for disregarding—namely, 
that Kate Churchill, now, alas, Kate Felix, was 
a sensualist, an infidel, false to every tie, and 
corrupt to the heart's core. 

I came home unexpectedly, and Havana was 
ringing with my disgrace. Mowbray, the cool, 
calculating Englishman—the traitor to old friend¬ 
ship, the derider of sacred ties—had sailed for 
Europe during my absence, and Kate had 
accompanied him. 

I knew he would go to England. He was rich 
enough to hush up all the stories that might be 
circulated there to his disadvantage. I deter¬ 
mined to follow and confront them—to do the 
worst that could be done—although of the many 
schemes that crowded my brain, I had not yet 
resolved which I should prosecute. 


I arrived in Liverpool, with a raging headache, 
the precursor of a dreadful brain fever. I knew 
nothing for many, many days. It left me weak 
in body, mind and spirit. Had Arthur Mowbray 
appeared before me, I should not have even 
taxed him with his guilt. My sole occupation, 
as well as I can remember, was to He on a sofa 
all day and watch the flies on the ceiling. 

Tolerably well fleeced I was at this period, 
according to English custom. Not a servant in 
that hotel brought a glass of water for my lips, 
that did not hold out his hand, Arab-like, for a 
“ backsheeshand my drafts upon my banker 
for the expenses of my illness were alarming to 
one whose life and strength were too exhausted 
to think of entering into a business life again. I 
honestly believe that I could have lived six years 
in Cuba for what it cost in half that number of 
months in Liverpool. 

As soon as I was able, I went to London, and 
to rouse me from my intolerable stupor my phy¬ 
sician ordered me to go to the theatre. I had 
grown more healthy, bat my mind was yet dis¬ 
ordered. I shrank from the word; but he per¬ 
sisted in wishing me to come to his box that very 
evening, and proposed calling for me. I had 
not examined the bills, nor, if I had, should I 
have been wiser; but when the curtain rose, and 
discovered her who was marked as Madame 
Catalina, I saw only Kate Churchill, while in a 
box near the scenes, was Arthur Mowbray, his 
face bearing strong marks of’the intemperance 
to which I had heard he was addicted. 

I think that, of all the feelings that possessed 
me at that moment, shame had the mastery at 
reflecting that these beings had been my wife and 
my friend. Do not think that I wished to recall 
my memory to either. That bloated figure in 
the box, that painted face on the stage—they 
were not worth drawing a pistol forth; nor 
would the most rigorous devotee of the code of 
honor have blamed me for taking no notice of 
either. 

Ah, a shriek from the stage 1 Was that in the 
play 1 The curtain suddenly falls upon Madame 
Catalina, whose lips are wet with blood, the 
crimson stain of which dyes her satin dress. So 
much could we see, no more. My friend the 
doctor responded to the call for a physician which 
was wildly made from the stage. Even in that 
moment I looked at Mowbray. He sat almost 
within reach of one's arm from the stage, and 
had apparently not heard that piercing shriek. 
He was in a drunken sleep. 

I followed the doctor behind the scenes. 
There lay Kate, her stage finery bedabbled with 
blood. She had broken a large blood-vessel. 
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and it would probablj endanger her life to be 
removed. I looked at her with amazement. 
Her life had not been an easy ope of late, it waa 
evident. She waa thin to emaciation, and the 
paint that covered her cheek waa diaturbed in 
apota by the touch of her handain her agony, and 
showed the sallow akin beneath its crust. Was 
this the beauty for which I had forgotten Ethel 
Ward? 

“ Now go home, Eelix," said the doctor. 
M The play is spoiled, and this is too nearly a 
tragedy to suit your shattered nerves." 

Heavens, what would he have thought had he 
known all 1 He came home at midnight, and, as 
I was stdl below, he came in to tell the result of 
Usekill. He had stopped the bleeding, and en¬ 
joined perfect stillness to his patient. She would 
not get over it, be thought. No one could, with 
the loss of such a terrible quantity of blood. 
And upon that consideration I concluded to ac¬ 
company him in the morning, if she should sur¬ 
vive. The doctor expressed himself surprised 
as the rapid change in me. I was awake now, he 
said. He thought it well for people to look at 
the misfortunes or casualties, or illnesses of 
others, as I had done. It kept us from our 
own. 

How surprised he was when, as we sat far into 
the small hours of the night, I recounted to him 
what I have here written of the past J I deemed 
that thus much was due him for the unvarying 
kindness he had shown me since 1 was brought 
to him, insane with brain fever. And, having 
thus confided in him, I intended he should see 
the play out. 

We went together. Madame—so the attend¬ 
ants informed us—had lain all night in a par¬ 
tially ^comatose state. She did not open her eyes 
as we entered, and the doctor approached her, 
while I stood aside. After examining her state 
in silence, he arose and whispered me. 

44 She will not live an hoar," he said. “ If 
there is anything yon wish to say, do so. Noth¬ 
ing can hart her now." 

Nothing could hart her now! Would 1— 
would any man on earth have awaked that death¬ 
like being from slumber to bestow reproaches, 
when she would so soon appear before the great 
white throne to answer for all her sins and er¬ 
rors ? I, at least, was not one to do this. As I 
moved forward for a last look, her eyes suddenly 
opened. She knew me, and held ont her arms. 
1 took her hands, and she whispered: 

“ John, forgive me 1" 

It was her last word. The next moment 
blood again stained the . pillow, and in its flow, 
the spirit passed. JFor months and months that 


word ** forgive " came up to me with its haunt¬ 
ing, mocking sound. 

We boned Kate in a quiet English church¬ 
yard where the aspens trembled over her grave, 
I thought them types of her restless life. With¬ 
out wishing to appear as a mourner, I followed 
her with the doctor. 1 was no mourner. The 
gladdest thought she had given me for a long 
time was in her death. 1 placed in the doctor's 
hands a sum sufficient to cover all expenses, and 
to lay a plain slab, with “ Kate Churchill" in¬ 
scribed upon it» over her. This done, I hastened 
to America. Something, I knew not what, had 
long been drawing me thitherward. 1 was eon- 
scions of a spell upon me, bat I knew not whence 
it came nor what nature it was of. I became ac¬ 
quainted, on the passage, with a little fair-haired 
lady, the daughter of a sea captain, who, with 
her father had been for some time in England. 
They were returning now, for the mother of the 
young girl was ill, and had sent for them to 
hasten if they would see her. 

Though, as I have said, I was no mourner for 
the dead, yet I was sad. My life thus far had 
been, or seemed to have been, in vain. Through 
one man's untruthfulness and want of integrity, 
my barks had all been wrecked. No, I must re¬ 
call that assertion. Even what man, in his wick¬ 
edness, had been able to do to me, wonld not bare 
harmed me had I been true to myself. This 
was the rock upon which I had split. I could 
throw no glamour over my eyes that would hide 
this mortifying feet. O, that I could retract it 
all 1 was my constant, unvarying cry, welling np 
from the inmost depths of my soul. Often I 
wished myself a Catholic. With what rapture 
would I have welcomed the scourge and hair 
shirt, if by that penance I could have wiped away 
my errors! 

The young girl sympathized with my sadness 
without divining its cause. She subdued her 
anxiety about her mother, and talked to me in 
such a hopeful, if not joyful way, that I invol¬ 
untarily came into her cheerful manner of look¬ 
ing at trouble. She brought out a number of 
miniatures one day, to show me—old feces of 
friends, she said, far older than herself, but very 
dear to her. One was enclosed in a gold locket, 
and bad a chain attached. I seized it, bat she 
snatched it away. 

44 Ton are not to look at that, sir," she said, 
playfully. 44 You will be falling in love with the 
original. This is mine, all mine." 

44 Nonsense 1" I exclaimed. 44 That is no 
lady's picture, bnt that of some boyish yonth 
who has left it in jonr charge while he goes to 
school." 
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A look that pained me waa her only answer. 
She opened the locket and showed me— What f 
The fresh, blooming face, the beautiful hair and 
dyes of her whom I first loved—Ethel Ward 1 I 
tore it from her hand and covered it with kisses. 
Then remembering how unworthy I wee to do 
that, I felt my cheek flush with deep shame. 
My little friend was astonished, alarmed, 1 think, 
for my senses. I quieted the excitement of my 
manner, and asked her of Miss Ward, and how 
Ihe came to know her. Bat I interrupted her 
again before she said a word in reply, by saying: 

“ I think you too good to betray my confi¬ 
dence, little lady, so I will just tell you that I 
Was once a friend of Bliss Ward/' 

“ A friend, and not so now « That seems im¬ 
possible. No one ever denser te love Miss Ward 
Who Once knows her." 

I told her as much as 1 thought proper. 

“ And you will renew your engagement?" she 
asked, naively. 

“ Np; I am too unworthy, and also too poor. 
Ethel Ward is very rich, while 1 have only a 
tfmair independence." 

" Rich! Ethel Wartl rich ? Am you laugh¬ 
ing at the poor girl's mfefortune*, Mr. Felix ?" 

“ Indeed, no. What do yon mean, Bell ?" 

H I mean that Mr. Ward is dead, and that out 
of all his grand fortune, nothing is left. There 
was some fraud, sotoe v!lluny, I know not what, 
hut I know that Ethel gave up everything, liter¬ 
ally everything hot her own apparel." 

I could not ask another word; but my little 
friend anticipated my wishes to hear mote. 

44 She brought her splendid education into ser¬ 
vice and became a governess—my governess. It 
is in Our family that Ethel Ward sheds the sun¬ 
light of her presence. If I am anything, know 
anything, it is to Ethel that I owe it. She is my 
mother's dearest friend, and remains with her 
while papa and I are absent" 

Whitt a revelation was this! Yet what would 
it avail to me ? Ethel was farther, immeasurably 
farther above me now, than when xn the height 
of her prosperity I had laid at her feet my then 
pure and true heart. Now she had lost the dross 
of wealth, but kept her Integrity. I, alas! had 
been a bankrupt in all. I took Ethel's little 
note from my pocket-book that day, and unrolled 
that bright tress which I had always kept Bell 
allowed me to take the miniatnre into my state¬ 
room, and I had gazed upon it as the devotee 
looks upon the picture of his patron saint, yet 
feeling deeply and sorrowfully that I had no right 
even to look. 

Day after day I kept Bell Huverford talking of 
Ethel; a subject of which indeed she neverj 


wearied, neither, in truth, did L O, E th e l, 
Ethel, if it were possible so wipe out the folly 
and shame of my Life, how sweet would it be to 
find thee peer in woridly wealth, that I might 
toil and labor for the rich reward of thy love I 

The rteamsr arrived on Saturday mornings 
and before an hour had passed, Captain liaver- 
ford, Bell and myself were in the casaaad going 
home. Home to them, if not to me. It seemed 
se strange to me that I was going back to the 
very house I once boarded at; in the very sweet, 
too where Mr. Churchill lived, and from which 
they wens all gon e—de a d I No, where waa that 
poor, patia&t Margaret? I would find her out M 
possible, and befriend her. She was the only 
good one in the family, and, as a brother-iad—r 
—pshaw 1 I did not Uke to recall my ties to the 
Churchill family, even through goad little 
Margaret. 

" Come and sea us, Mr. Felix," said Captain 
Havedbrd, cordially, as I left the carriage than 
conveyed as all from the station. M Let ns sen 
you every day, and to- m o r row, without fail, at 
dinner." 

Bell's eyes glistened with roguish mirth as she 
saw my raised color. She seconded her father'd 
invitation. Dear soul, she bad not even hinted 
to me that I had forgotten to restore Ethel's 
picture. Forgotten 1 when all that time it had 
lain close to my breast, enfolded with the tress of 
hair and that fitde note. All through my mar¬ 
ried Ufa, unknown to Kata, I had kept these 
prec ious refree of the only worthy love I had 
known. Now, I would not have parted with 
them for a kingdom. 

I waa very nervous the next day as the dinner 
hour approached. Never, in the height of 
Ethel's prosperity, hid I felt disturbed at the 
thought of meeting her ; but now I trembled like 
e girl. Bow should I ever get over that inter¬ 
view ? How would she receive me ? Perhaps, 
on leaving the name of the expected guest, she 
would refers to appear at dinner. Perhaps she 
would feel insulted at my coming. There waa 
a long list of wrongs and neglect, and apparent 
forgetfulness to atone for, and—O, dear! what 
will not a heart, thus tried, invent to torture it¬ 
self with? 

Then I comforted myself with the thought 
that my little friend Bell would manage in her 
cunning way to save me from embarrassment, 
and I sot off at the appointed hour, looking ns 
brave as I could. Captain Haveiford received 
me in the parlor and introdooedme to his invalid 
wife, who shared with him in welcoming me. 
Presently I heard the door open end a resile of 
stfken garm e nts . I have no memory of any* 
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tiling else until we were seated at table, I feeling 
as one does in a dream, and seeing a lady in 
Mack beside me, to whom 1 was mechanically 
showing the little attentions of the dinner-table. 

I did better when I awoke from the dream and 
ftraad Ethel Ward beside me in reality. Sbe 
was rery pale, much thinner than formerly, and 
her black dress seemed to increase her paleaess. 
Yet, O how beautiful she was! The dear, 
transparent skin hardly cooeealed the bine reins 
hi temples, hands and arms. The lips were red 
and glowing as of old, and the eyes, if not so 
brilliant, had a softness that was still more beau¬ 
tiful than their former splendor. It was happi¬ 
ness enough to sit and gam. I pnt off the eril 
timotbat might come when she knew all my dis- 
gmcafal conduct toward her. 

Captain Harerford bad an appointment after 
dinner. Mrs. Haver ford was An invalid, and her 
siesta was, of coarse, indispensable. Bell went 
So lead her mother up stairs, giving me a corn¬ 
iest look as she passed my chair, and she did not 
return. Miss Ward had all the honors of the 
house to perform to the stranger. 

I told her all—confessed all my folly and its 
rewards. I spoke In a low voice, and never 
raised my eyes to that foot, until I had said it. 
Then I looked up, and tkat sweet face was 
bathed in tears. I don't know, to this day, how 
I went around to her side, nor how I was em¬ 
boldened to wipe away those tears. I only know 
that when the long interview was int e rr u pted by 
Bell Haverford, who came in and scolded Ethel 
for not ringing for tights, she escaped np stairs 
and left Bell and myself to a confidential talk, 
which lasted an boor. Ethel bad forgiven all. 
Her only scrapie in marrying me was that she 
had nothing to bring me in the way of fortune. 

“ It was different once,” she murmured. 

“ And I am heartily glad that yon are poor, 
Ethel," I said. “ It would not be right to have 
all the advantages on yonr side." 

We were married in a month, and settled in 
the prettiest little cottage that was ever seen. 
Wb are not rich, hot we have enough to supply 
every want. I have the best and kindest wife in 
the world, a pleasant home and a thriving busi¬ 
ness. We have good and true friends in the 
Havurfords, and many mere. We are as happy 
as mortals deserve to be. 

By Ethel's earnest request I sought out Mar¬ 
garet Churchill, intending to offer her a home. 
Fortunately Bbe was sot needing one. She was 
already married, and is enjoying the happiness 
she fluents m such foil measure. 

. And O, my Ethel! after long years of wretch¬ 
edness and pain caused by my own folly, I come 


to thee to be healed; and gently indeed hast thon 
thrown the bliss of perfect forgiveness and the 
sweet balm of healing over me. Bless thee, 
now and forovermore! 


FEMORAL APPEARANCE. 

The phrase, 44 a good-looking man," means 
different things in town and country ; and artists 
have a separate standard of beauty from other 
people. A country squire is thought good-look¬ 
ing, who ie in good condition like his horse; a 
country farmer, to take the neighbors' eyes, 
most seem stall fed, like the prize-ox; they ask 
44 how he cuts np in the can], how he tallows in 
the kidneys." The letter-of recommendation 
face, in general, is not one that expresses the 
finer movements of thought or of the soul, but 
what makes part of a vigorous and healthy form. 
It is one in which Cupid and Man take up their 
quarters, rather than Saturn or Mercury. It 
may be objected here, that some of the greatest 
favorites of fortune have been little men. 44 A 
little man, but of high fancy," is Sterne's de¬ 
scription of Mr. Hammond Shandy. But then 
they have been possessed of strong fibres and an 
iron constitution. The late Mr. West said, that 
Bonaparte was the best made man he ever saw 
in his life. In other cases the gauntlet of con¬ 
tempt which a puny body and a fiery spirit are 
forced to run, may determine the possessors to 
aim at great actions; indignation may make 
men heroes as well as poets, and thus revenge 
them ou the niggardliness of nature and the pre¬ 
judices of the world. I remember Mr. Words¬ 
worth's saying, that he thought ingenious poets 
had been of small and delicate frames, like Pope; 
bnt that the greatest (such as Shakspeare and 
Milton) had been healthy, and cast in a larger 
and handsomer mould. So were Titian, Ra¬ 
phael, and Michael Angelo. This is one of the 
few observations of Mr. Wordsworth's I recollect 
worth quoting.— Hazlitt. 


EARLY INFLUENCE. 

There can be no greater blessing than to be 
born in the light and air of a cheerful, loving 
home. It not only insures a happy childhood— 
if there be health and a good constitution—but it 
also makes sure a virtuous and happy manhood, 
and a fresh, young heart in old age. I think it 
every parent's duty to try to make their children's 
childhood fall of love and childhood’s proper joy- 
ousness; and I never see children destitute of 
them through the poverty, faulty tempera, or 
wrong notions of their parents, without a heart¬ 
ache. Not that all the appliances which wealth 
can buy are necessary to the free and happy un¬ 
folding of childhood in body, mind and heart— 
quite otherwise. Qod be thanked 1 but children 
must at least have love inside the house, and 
fresh air, and good play, and some good com¬ 
panionship outside—otherwise young life runs 
the greatest danger in the world of withering, or 
growing stunted, or at best prematurely old and 
turned mward on itself.— Dr. Oldham . 


Some one has defined 44 policy " to 44 consist 
in serving God in such a manner as not to ofifend 
Satan." 
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XTANOIL. 


THE BACHELQB’S STORY. 


BT ALLEN WINDHAM. 


An angel, with eyes like the heaven 
That looks through the dark cloud's frown, 

And hair like the pale gold of sunset 
That gleams like a glory-crown: 

With his left hand parts the shadows 
Which hover so thick and dread: 

And his right hand brings a blessing, 

And lays it upon my head. 

0 angel. I'm so unworthy! 

My heartful of sin cast away; 

And whiten the darkening garments 
Which lie in the dust to-day! 

O angel, my sore*heart is weary, 

And the blessing you bring to me now 

Will brighten my darkening garments, 

And lighten my sin-clouded brow. 

I thank the good Father—in kindness 
He Once took an idol away, 

And has sent me one of his angels— 

Ah, the god I then shrined was but clay! 


[oaieniAL.] 

THE BACHELORS STORY. 


BT ALICE MONTFORD. 


“ I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 

From my earliest boyhood, I had proclaimed 
that I would never be married. I had heard 
some foolish man who had been jilted by some 
more foolish woman, declare the same, and 
thenceforth the resolve was unalterably fixed in 
my mind. I will not say that I have not been 
tempted to renounce it. In my lonely, wander¬ 
ing life—in the hours of sickness and sorrow, I 
have longed for some sweet, patient being all tm/ 
own , who should lay her eool hand upon my 
burning forehead, and whisper “ live for me/’— 
for one who would wander side by side with me, 
knowing no home, no country, save where I was. 
And I have seen such beings, too; and, wretch 
that I was, hare told them the tale of love, and 
won theirs in return, only to leave them desolate. 
I say it not in boast, for, God help me! it is a 
poor thing to boast of. I take shame to myself 
for the deed. 

I was sitting in my office one evening, when a 
lady, dressed in the deepest mourning, was usher¬ 
ed in by my servant. It was but a trifle that 
brought her thither—the payment of a note given 


me by her deceased brother, of whose estate she 
had been appointed executrix. Yet she linger¬ 
ed, as if unconscieusly to herself, as I prolonged 
the conversation upon the topics of the day, of 
which we had somehow began to talk. 1 became 
interested in her, and for some months previous 
to my departure for a foreign land, I was grad¬ 
ually increasing in friendship for her. It was 
nothing more than friendship on either side. But 
it led to something momentous at last. 

I was once more in England, my adopted 
home. My employment there was among the 
musty records of Chancery, and my acquaintance 
with the Doomsday Book was greater than with 
all other books. Perhaps I had named it to my 
lady friend across the water, although I did not 
recollect that 1 had done so. I one day received 
a letter from America, the handwriting of which, 
though perfectly unfamiliar to me, was evidently 
traced by one who knew my residence, for it was 
directed to my street and number. It was a 
lady's hand, and my thooghts flew directly to 
my former friend. It was not hen, however. 
Instead of the name I expected to see, I read the 
signature of “ Sophia Tremaine." It inclosed a 
note from my friend to herself, stating that she 
knew that I would be happy to perform a servioe 
for any one in America, and giving her my di¬ 
rection, with a compliment to my intelligence 
and general ability. I did not think she had had 
a fair opportunity of testing me, bat I accepted 
the compliment and resolved to do the servioe 
expected of me, before I had even glanced at the 
letter, which was in substance as follows: So¬ 
phia Tremaine, like her friend, wss a widow 
with two children, and, as she frankly told me, 
with very little to rear them upon. Her husband 
had been a naval officer, and had been dead sev¬ 
eral yean; since which she had struggled on, 
hoping to get her eldest son into the naval acad¬ 
emy ; he being determined to follow his father's 
profession. 

Recently, she had heard that her husband's 
uncle, dying long ago in England, had left an 
immense property still unclaimed. She was not 
able to bear the expense of a voyage to England, 
but her cousin, Mrs. Dalton, had written her of 
me, and she believed in me without seeing me, 
with all the beautiful faith of woman in man. I 
may as well say, in passing, that I was perfectly 
successful in stabflahing the heirship of her sons, 
although the amount of property had been great¬ 
ly exaggerated. She did me the honor to select 
me as their gnardian, and I was delighted to 
send on a remittance which the lawyer I employ¬ 
ed graciously advanced, to enable her to come 
to England with her boys. 
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Six months elapsed, however, before she came 
—various things having happened to prevent her 
preparations. Daring that time we correspond¬ 
ed freely. She was all gratitude, of coarse, and 
her letters interested me deeply from the delicate 
way in which the expressed it. I wrote, her with 
a truly brotherly feeling, and I often gave ex¬ 
pression to the disappointment I felt at not see¬ 
ing her so soon as I expected. For—laugh as 
you will—I had actually come to love Sophia 
Tremaine, from her letters alone. It would have 
been easy enough to have asked for her picture, 
but I resolutely forbore. I had been the slave 
of the eye long enough. I thought now that I 
would depend wholly upon the written senti¬ 
ments of the heart, until fortune should favor 
our meeting. Already I had begun to forswear 
my determination to live a single life. There 
was such a mixture of frankness and delicacy in 
what she wrote me, such a sweet, sisterly appre¬ 
ciation of my character, which I am afraid she 
read only too favorably, such an union of sim¬ 
plicity and dignity, that already I loved her as I 
had never loved mortal woman before. 

I had been confined to my room with a slight 
fever, and was still lingering there, with the in¬ 
dolence of one who has little or nothing to do. 
I had commenced writing to Sophia, and had 
entreated her to bring ipy wards to England, to 
arouse from my idleness, when just as I was 
sitting down to my solitary dinner, the servant 
told me that some one wished to see me in the 
parlor. Some one! bat who? He did not 
know. The message had been only transmitted 
to him by a follow-servant, who had given no 
name. I thought of Sophia, because I was ever 
expecting her; and, moreover, I knew there was 
a steamer in from America. I looked around 
my room to see if there was anything that would 
shock a lady. No, it was perfectly neat and in 
order, and my bachelor table was nicely set; my 
slippers and dressing gown immacnlate. My 
only bed was a large morocco lounge, from which 
the coverings mysteriously disappeared every 
morning, leaving the room only die appearance 
of a parlor; so I ordered the tea and toast to be 
sec upon the hob, and the visitor to be brought 
up. I cannot say that I did not look in the mir¬ 
ror twice while I waited; and I confess to the 
weakness of trembling; but that of coarse was 
from my recent sickness. The door opened. I 
started from my easy chair, forgetting I was an 
invalid, and went forward, as a form darkened 
4 the doorway. In a moment we had shaken hands, 
and I had said “ Mrs. Tremaine I 1 * How did I 
know her ? I should have known her in heaven, 
if my mortal eyes had never looked upon her on 


earth. Ton laugh again—and I am forced to 
say that the same delicious odor that had always 
exhaled from her letters, came like a stream of 
rich, distilled perfumes upon me now. Who 
could it be but the writer of those dear letters 
which I had so longed for daring my sickness ? 
And she was here, and thanks to that sickness! 
here in my own room, where I could talk to her 
as I wished, and hear the voice which I had 
dreamed of so often. But we could not talk. 
Some one says that when friends meet who have 
longed for a meeting so ardently, the tongue 
rarely speaks. The spirits commune, bat in 
silence, just as they have done “ when shores and 
seas have held the two apart." Yet, seldom have 
two met so gladly. I do not believe I could have 
described Sophia half an hour afterward to any 
mortal. The color of her hair and eyes was as 
great a myth to me as before we met Her height 
and fulness were equally so; but when she left 
me, my room seemed wonderfully dark. It was 
as if a sunbeam had been suddenly quenched. 

No matter how we parted. We met not again 
until a week afterward, when I was first able to 
ride out I was delighted to find that her lodg¬ 
ings were not far off; for I could, in a few days, 
walk to see her. The beys—my wards—were 
bright, pretty lads, whom their mother showed 
her good sense by sending to school immediately 
—at least, it was a pleasant arrangement for me, 
while becoming more acquainted with her. 

O, those days! nothing in Hfe was ever half 
so dear to me. I went everywhere with her— 
first, of course, to see to her claims and her chil¬ 
dren's ; and afterwards, to every place worth see¬ 
ing. I enjoyed her delight keenly. Her pleas¬ 
ure was so genuine—so quietly, yet so gratefully 
expressed—and, vain man that I am to say so, 
her tastes all resembled mine. I knew H would 
be so, for I had had a deep insight into her char¬ 
acter, months before. 

She loved me—this woman who had* never 
known love before—for her husband was an old, 
old man, fretful and peevish, and had fretted the 
roses from her cheeks and the light from her 
eyes, making her hate all mankind for his sake, 
anfil she saw me. She loved me—I made her 
say it again and again, for her voice was the 
most delicious in the world, and the words suited 
the voice. 

A thousand times a day I asked myself to 
what all this was tending ? Not surely to mar¬ 
riage, for my aversion to that was not yet con¬ 
quered. Yet how could I break up the delight¬ 
ful dream that was bewitching us both? You 
will say, perhaps, that Sophia was herself to 
blame for sufftHng it to go on so long. Before 
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God, I dear her from all blame. I alone was 
guilty. I suffered her to think that I was intend* 
ing marriage. It was. A marriage of the soul, 
of which I broke the vows as sinfully as if the 
priest had spoken the solemn words that should 
have pronounced us husband and wife. O, I 
would give worlds to recall that hour of perfect 
trust in me 1 Poor Sophia! The old man whom 
she had not loved, was far truer to her than my¬ 
self. Yes, we talked love, and we wrote love; 
for we wrote to each other at the hours when 
London conventionality forbade us to be together. 
And then, when I most loved, most admired, 
most believed in her as a woman whose taste, in¬ 
tellect, culture and affection for me were all I 
oould desire, I threw myself back upon my mis¬ 
erable bachelor scruples and sacrificed Sophia, 
as I had done dozens of Emmas and Marys and 
Matildas before her. I deliberately, coolly, heart¬ 
lessly told her that I could never marry—that it 
bad been my positive determination never to 
yoke myself for life. Yes, I brought my lips to 
qfter that insufferable nonsense to the still, pale, 
patient woman—angel rather-sitting there be*i 
fore me. Do you ask how she behaved 1 In a 
way that has made me feel ever since, like the 
meanest dog that ever fawned upon a friend and 
then howled out his spite. I could have slinked 
away to the outermost portion of God’s earth 
—have lain “ my hand on my mouth and my 
mouth in the dust,” rather than encounter that 
fook again. She did not rave nor call me a vil¬ 
lain, as she ought—but she sat still and looked 
at me with a calm contempt, more terrible to me 
than the most violent of wordy anger. By 
Heaven, Hal, I would at that moment have 
“ yoked” myself to a wild India#. girl, rather 
than encounter it. 

6he walked slowly to the door, opened it. 
waived me towards it. I was like one under a 
•pell. She willed me to go, and I followed. 1 
tried to take her hand, but she was immovable; 
and all the while her face maintained the same 
terrible, changeless calm. I made an involunta¬ 
ry step forward. It was her advantage, and she 
took it. The next moment the closing door 
was pressing hard upon my shoulders. I was 
literally turned out of door. This woman had 
avenged all of her sex with whom I had trifled. 

I dreaded to take up the paper next morning. 
It seemed to me that I should be certain to find 
my disgrace trumpeted there. I was mistaken. 
Sophia. Tremaine has never, to my knowledge, 
mentioned the affair to man, woman nor child. 
I have never met her since. Her boys are still 
my wards, but I exercise nothing but the right 
of taking care of their English property, and I 


correspond only with themselves in regard to it. 
They seem satisfied with my doings, or at least, 
I hear no complaint. Often I pass Sophia Tre¬ 
maine, and would give the world to speak to her 
—to press her band and ask her to love me once 
more—but the cold, unrecognizing look drives 
me back to my den. There, in that chair, where 
she sat that day, I see her still. I see her sweet, 
sympathizing look, and hear that delicious voice. 
Then I am maddened by the remembrance of 

our last interview-Pshaw! why do I think 

of it ? Another cigar, Hal! and pass the bottle. 
It was my last passion. I shall never love again. 

ROUND TO CARRY HSR POINT. 

A young woman the other night applied at the 
office of the guardians of the poor for a season 
ticket to the almshouse. 8he gave her address 
Mary Law, New York. The hour was late, the 
giving of the order impracticable. She bore evi¬ 
dences, besides, of approaching maternity, and 
her application was then denied point blank by 
Mr. Marks. The woman said, “ so you wont 
take me V* 

Mr. Marks said “ no.” 

“ You’re suT 4 you wont V* 

“Positive," said Mr. Marks. “It’s against 
my orders except you come in the daytime and 
get a permit.” 

“All right,” said the woman, who walked 
away. She returned a moment afterwards, with 
apaving stone wrenched from the gutter edge. 
Without another word she swung around her 
arm, and dashed the stone through sash and 
window, demolishing both. If she didn’t get to 
the almshouse she succeeded even better. She 
secured her arrest and transmission to Moyamen- 
sing prison, a place that offers better board and 
lodging to trampen than any of the beggars’ ho¬ 
tels in the fourth ward. She was taken away 
laughing, with her thumb to her not ill-sbapen 
nose, and her fingers describing a semi-circular 
gyration. American women are seldom found 
ra her situation. She claims to be a genuine 
Knickerbocker .—Philadelphia U. S. Gazette, 

ARSENIC IN DRESSES. 

An eminent English chemist recommends the 
following process for detecting the presence of 
arsenic in wreaths, dresses, and other articles of 
female apparel: Put a drop of strong liquid 
ammonia (liquor ammonia, the druggist calls it) 
upon the green leaf, or dress, or paper, and if it 
turns blue copper is present, and copper is rarely, 
if ever, present in these tissues and fabrics with* 
out arsenic also being present—the green com¬ 
pound being arsenite of copper. It has tested 
papers and dresses in this manner a hundred 
times, and has never failed to discover arsenic 
when the ammonia changes the green into bine. 
It it therefore indirectly a very reliable test; and 
if every lady would carry with her, when she is 
shopping, a small phial of liquid ammonia, in¬ 
stead of the usual scent bottle, the mere touch of 
the wet stopper on the suspicious green would 
betray the arsenical poison and settle the business 
immediately.— Scientific American. 
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Weep not for the loved and gone before, 
They rest in peace and quiet now; 

They know no care, no grief, no pain, 

No shades of sorrow mark their brow; 
Their forms may waste beneath the sod, 
Their spirits dwell above with God. 

Then weep no more for the loved and gone, 
They dwell in lands where all is fair;; 
Where flowers bloom and never fade, 

And shades of even are unknown there; 
They roam amid bright, heavenly bowers, 
And wear the crowns of immortal flowers. 


[oaiamaL.] 

THE BRIDE OF VALENCIA. 


BY H. H. HAYBH. 


Ill the bine waters of the lovely Bay of Valen¬ 
cia, on the east coast of Spain, a graceful vessel 
was one spring morning slowly sailing before a 
light breeze. She was steering towards the town, 
and had come from the opposite island of Ivica, 
which lay a few leagues off from the Spanish 
main. There were several groups that were 
watching this craft with eyes either of interest, 
or of caution, or of cariosity, or of admiration. 
Those who watched it with admiration were a 
small party of naval officers who had been pay¬ 
ing a visit to the ruins of the old Castello de 
Alvarez, on the sea shore, and who, under the 
shade of a tall cork tree that grew near the walls, 
were watching the mancenvres of the stranger. 
And it was a schooner worthy of the nautical crit¬ 
icism of the Spanish lientenants. The length of 
the vessel was fall one hundred feet, her breadth 
of beam twenty, and her capacity about one hun¬ 
dred and eighty tons, presenting a naval sym¬ 
metry in her features that left nothing to be 
desired. 

“Caramba!” exclaimed one of the richly 
uniformed Spanish lieutenants; “ that is a belle 
of the sea in her way. How perfect her propor¬ 
tions are!” 

“ Yes/’ said the other officer, as he took his 
cigar from his mouth, and bent his eyes closely 
upon the vessel; “ she is not a Spanish bottom, 
nor does she belong to the Mediterranean. There 
are no craft like that bailt *on our coasts. Her 
stern rakes four inches to the foot if it rakes one, 
and see how handsomely the spring of the head 
swells out, and flings an air of grace end beauty 


over the whole curve of the bow. She is no 
European craft." 

" See," remarked another officer, who had 
been surveying the stranger through a small 
pocket glass, which he rested on the corner of 
the ruin; “ see what a neatly-covered and gild¬ 
ed billet. Her trail boards, head knees and na¬ 
val heads are all in one bending line. The bow 
is as sharp as that of a Venetian gondola; bat 
see how it gently flares from the bends, almost 
imperceptibly np to the covering board, and then 
takes a bolder and more flashy spring np to the 
neatly-set rail!” 

“ Yes, and her sides are handsomely ronnded 
too," said the firet officer; “ with a fine depth 
of swell; and yet her shear is so nicely gradu¬ 
ated that one Would swear she was straight, view¬ 
ing her broadside on. 8he has as clean a ran as 
I ever saw, and the lightest and most saucy look¬ 
ing stern. I never saw the rake of the stern 
from the arch-board to the taffrail carry aft the 
length of the schooner on a line with the rail to 
greater advantage." 

In this manner these officers, who belonged to 
a 8panish frigate that lay moored near the castle 
of Valencia a mile distant, criticized the points 
of the strange vessel, as sportsmen would the 
points of a racer. Their comments were merit¬ 
ed. The vessel was one of the most perfect craft 
that ever sailed the ocean. But aside from her 
perfect naval symmetry, she was decorated with 
ornaments on the stern, consisting of a large 
golden eagle with its wings extended, and upon 
its breast was a shield bearing the escutcheon of 
the nation to which it belonged. Between the 
cabin windows were pilasters also' gilded, and 
wreaths of carved workmanship suspended be¬ 
tween them. No name was painted upon her 
stern which was perfectly Mack. She had on 
her sides fonr ports lined with bright red, and 
along her head was a narrow streak of the same 
scarlet hue. Forward she had a top gallant fore¬ 
castle, an nnnsnal addition to a vessel of her rig; 
bnt though a schooner, she carried not only fore 
and main top gallant sails, bnt flying royals, fore 
and main. 

This model vessel had been discerned ehriy in 
the morning, standing towards the harbor front 
the direction of Ivica, which lay like a purple 
cloud far on the eastern horizon. At that period, 
Valencia was just recovering from a fatal visit 
of the plagne, and for several weeks no vessel of 
any kind had entered the desolate harbor. The 
appearance, therefore, of this stranger attracted, 
as we have said, the attention of a large number 
of spectators. She came ht fearlessly, and in 
beating up the harbor she ran so close under the 
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hill on which tho Spanish officers wore loitering 
that they coaid look down upon her decks, and 
saw that they were armed, and that she carried 
some fifty men. 

“ She is English,” said one of the Spaniards. 

“ No, she is too fine and dashing for John 
Boll,” responded another. “ I will tell you what 
she is, she is Americano.” 

“ Si, si! yes, yes, that is what she is 1 El 
Yankee,” was the response of all. 

** They have the best ships that spread can- 
▼ass on the sea,” said the fat officer with the 
cigar; “Europe could take lessons of them in 
naval architecture.” 

“ Yes, and in government,” said another. 

“ Yes, and in war,” responded a third. 

“ Why doesn't she show her flag ?” asked a 
fourth. “ There goes a gun from the castle to 
make her tell her quality, and not oome into 
port like a pirate without flag aloft or name upon 
her stern.” 

The schooner, however, instead of hoisting 
her flag, kept on her tack which was $. 8. W., 
and keeping just without reach of shot from the 
castle, steered towards a promontory on the south¬ 
ern side of the lovely bay; and as this was some 
two leagues off from the ruins upon which the 
officers were, they gradually saw her diminish to 
their vision till she appeared, no larger than a 
cock-boat. 

“ By the holy Biaria of Campostella I” said 
the elderly officer of the group; “ she does not 
mean to go up to the city, bat seems to have 
business towards La Punta de Alcira1” 

This was a noble looking villa almost in mag¬ 
nitude a castle, the white walls of which were 
visible from all parts of the bay. Leaving the 
Spanish officers and others to speculate upon 
the object of the mysterious movements of the 
schooner, we will follow it on its course towards 
the villa. Upon her deck stood a handsome 
young man of twenty-six or seven years of age, 
dressed in the uniform of an officer of the U. S. 
navy. His appearance presented that happy 
combination of the sailor and gentleman which 
characterises American naval officers, and has 
given them the high estimation in which they 
are held in all parts of the world. With a clear, 
penetrating dark eye, a noble and manly coun¬ 
tenance, expressive of generosity and courage, 
a well-made figure, compact and easy in all its 
movements, ho seemed born to command men, 
and fitted by nature to inspire tenderness in the 
heart of woman. 

“ This wind is too light, Fieldings,” he said 
to his first officer, who was walking the deck 
with him, “ to reach the villa on this tack with 


this ebb tide. We shall hare to go about again 
and fetch in on another tack.” 

“ That will bring us, captain, under the guns 
of the castle; and we shall have to show our 
colors; and then we shall be sure to have a few 
round shot. 1 think we can crowd her close and 
make our own 1” 

“ Try it. I have no desire to have a fight 
with the castle of Valencia, or have that Spanish 
frigate moored under its walls to slip cable and 
run after us; which they will be very apt to do 
if they see me show American colors ” 

“ Run up English, captain,” answered his 
officer. 

“Not I! An English flag? no! no other 
flag bnt that of the glorious flag of our union 
shall ever fly above these decks. Why, man, it 
would be just so long as the blood-red croes hung 
fbove us, to acknowledge that Queen Victoria 
had the submission not only of us free born 
Americans, but of our vessel too. No, Fieldings, 
you will never find me trying to save any vessel 
I command from getting a shot or two between 
wind and water, by hoisting a foreign flag over 
an American deck. The wind is not as strong 
as the out-running current. We must go about.” 

The order to tack ship was then given by 
Fieldings, and the beautiful vessel turned on her 
keel with the graceful ease of a swan ou its 
grassy lake, and the next moment, with tack and 
•beet hauled aft as if by magic, so thoroughly 
every man understood his duty, she was dancing 
away in the direction of the castle. 

It was necessary for her to sail very close to it 
in order to gain weathering enough to enable her, 
on the larboard tack, to reach the villa. Upon 
coming within a mile of the gloomy fortress, 
which has stood frowning at the entrance of Va¬ 
lencia since the days of Boabdil the Moor, it 
opened upon it with one or two cannon, but the 
schooner neither showed her colors, returned the 
fire, nor lessened her way. 

** Shall we go about, sir?” asked the lieuten¬ 
ant of his commander, as a round shot passed 
across them just above their fore-topsail yard 
and splashed in the sea, a quarter of a mile to 
leeward. 

“ No, we must hold on till we get our weather 
gage,” was the quiet response. (< These Span¬ 
iards are no gnnners. They couldn’t hit us if 
they should fire all day at this rate.” 

“ She is a saucy craft,” said one of the Span¬ 
ish officers, who, from the battlements of the fort, 
were watching the advancing schooner. ”1 
thing she must be an American from her impu¬ 
dence, and that shield of red and white stripes 
on her stern.” 
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M Then, if she Is an American/’ aaid a youth, 
who wore a silver epaulette upon hit left shoal* 
der, “ we ought to blow her oat of water. Ton 
know we have sworn to avenge onrtelvee for the 
conduct of their sloop-of-war which attacked one 
of oar vessels in this harbor, and took from her 
seven of their men we had imprisoned for being 
noisy in the town.” 

“ Yes, the Americans all know that it is not 
safe for their flag to show itself in this bay/’ anr 
swered the other, with haughty pride. “ But we 
will send a few more shot after this flagless craft, 
and if he does not show his nation at his mast¬ 
head, I will get the commander of the frigate to 
go and see what he is.” 

But the renewed firing waa ineffectual. The 
schooner having got as much weathering as rite 
inquired, put about, and laid her coarse straight 
for the villa de Aleira. It was three in the after¬ 
noon when the beautiful vessel came close to the 
snowy walls, over which the green foliage hong 
In the richest luxuriance. 

“ We will not anchor, Biddings,” said Clifford 
de Grey, the young commander, as he prepared 
to enter his gig, which was alongside; “ but lay 
to here till you hear from me. It is uncertain 
bow I shall find matters on shore. This plague 
has fcpared, I hear, neither palace nor eot!” 

“ I trust that you will find all as your most 
ardent wishes can hope for, captain,” said Con¬ 
yers FiekHngs, who was his confidant and friend, 
as well as his first Command under him. “I do 
not believe that the marriage has taken place. 
They have been suffering too much here to think 
of anything but death.” 

“ 1 fear the worst 1 But if she is lost to me, 
calm as I speak to you now, I will take ven¬ 
geance upon fether and hnsband. But his mad¬ 
ness to think of losing her. I would ten thou¬ 
sand times rather see her dead and buried by the 
pestilence than—but I can't endure the dreadful 
thought of the alternative. Be near the shore; 
and have an armed boat ready to succor me 
should I find myself among enemies.” 

Thus speaking, the youthftil commander of 
the nameless vessel descended into his boat. It 
was palled by four men, who were armed with 
pistols in their belts and cutlasses dangling at 
their waists. He also had stock in his belt a 
pair of Greek silver chased pistolets with long 
barrels, and wore his sword; but these were all 
concealed by a bine Spanish cloak which he 
wore. 

The schooner, when he left her, was lying to 
not more than a hundred fathoms from a small 
rocky pier upon which was a square white build¬ 
ing perforated with musket ports. It was, how¬ 


ever, now unoooupied, save by a white bearded 
old man, who gaaed on the advancing boat with 
perfect indifference. As Clifford cast his eyes 
upward, the walls of the villa rose high into the 
air, ornamented at equal distances by turrets and 
flanked at the angles by octagonal towers. The 
whole front was as white as snow, and even pain¬ 
ed the eye as it reflected with tropical brilliancy 
the afternoon sun. 

Upon landing, Clifford left one of the men in 
the boat, and telling him to push off an oar’s 
length, and be on the alert, he commanded the 
remaining three to follow him. Ascending a 
few slimy steps, with carved lions' heads on each 
side, he found himself in a sort of portico of 
stone. Here sat the old man. He was as cadav¬ 
erous as death, and was so feeble that he coaid 
scarcely reply to the inquiry of the American: 

“ How feres it with 8enor Alava, your mas¬ 
ter!” Getting only a sad shake of the head, he 
left the old servitor with his bottle of wine and a 
pile of fruit that some one bad placed near him, 
and ascended the steep flight of stops that led to 
the terrace of the villa.* Upon reaching this 
commanding elevation, he and his followers 
paused to take breath. As the American officer 
looked around him, bis eye feU upon the whole 
magnificence of the bay, with the city of Valen¬ 
cia—so lately more a city of the dead than of the 
living—the castle, the Spanish frigate, the ruins 
of Villena Requeue, and the score of hamlets 
lining the shore. At his feet was bis own vessel 
visible to every square foot of her deck to his 
bird's eye view. 

White his gaae is lingering for a moment up¬ 
on his vessel's deck, and before he proceeds to 
enter the gateway of the villa immediately below 
him, we will explain whet brought him in his 
vessel to this spot, when all others fled from it, 
as accursed. Ten months previous he had been 
a junior officer of an American sloop of-war that 
lay in the harbor of Valencia for some weeks. 
During this time, among other beautiful Span¬ 
ish senoritas with whom the hospitalities of the 
city and of the villas on the coast enabled him to 
become acquainted, was the charming and intel¬ 
ligent Dona Estella de Alava. He met her sit 
an entertainment given in the city of Valencia 
to the officers of the ship; and fascinated by her 
beauty, and believing that she entertained to¬ 
wards him that favorable feeling which may 
ripen into love, he repaired on horseback to her 
father’s villa the next day to pay his respects to 
her. During the ride, which extended along the 
curving shore of the bay for six miles, be was 
overtaken by a Spanish traveller, whom he rec 
ogniaed as having seen at the entertainment of 
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the preceding day. Tins person was richly 
dressed, well-mounted, and though foil forty-five 
yean of age, had the art of making hhnsetf ap¬ 
pear under thirty. Clifford bowed, and would 
hare entered into courteous co n versa ti on with 
him, but the other, scarcely recognising bis ealu- 
tation, sparred on, and was soon far ahead of him. 

“Not very civil, to be sure/* said Clifford te 
himself; “ bat the civility of the Spanish women 
compensates for the incivility of the men.*' 

At length he reached the villa, and was not a 
tittle surprised to see the coal-bhtek charges of 
the Spaniard standing at the gate held by a 
groom. When Clifford alighted he gave his 
own in chaige, and ascertaining that Don de Ale¬ 
va and his ffcir daughter were at home, he asked 
who the cavalier was who had preceded him. 

“Don Pedro Bilboa,” answered the groom, 
lifting his cap. 

Upon entering the villa, Clifford was hospita¬ 
bly received by the old don; but was vexed on 
discovering Don Pedro seated by SenorHa Et- 
tella. But no sooner did she behold his entrance 
than quickly leaving* him, she advanced, and 
extending her hand with frank cordiality, said, in 
a bewitching way Spanish ladies only have: 

“I am so glad you are ootpe to visit us. I 
did not think yon would remember us and my 
invitation.” 

“I never forget those I profoundly admire,” 
he answered, gallantly; “and I moat he dead to 
all sensibility to the beautiful and good, to forget 
thee. Dona de Alava." 

At this speech the maiden blushed, and her 
eyes beamed with pleasure. Don Pedro sat 
frowning, and looking as jealous as nine ordina¬ 
ry jealous lovers compounded into one. The re¬ 
sult of this visit was that Clifford became satis- 
tied that she loved him, and that be loved her 
with all his heart. As for Don Pedro, he didn't 
care a fig for his frowns, and when he found that 
his attention to the fair girl annoyed him, he did 
his best to increase the annoyance to him, for he 
dearly saw in him a rival. On his way home 
to the dty, he-was met by Don Pedro, who left 
the villa half an hourin advance of him. 

“Draw, coward American!” he cried, charg¬ 
ing him on horseback with the point of hit sword 
advanced and levelled at Clifford's heart. I 

The young seaman adroitly avoided that wea¬ 
pon and with the butt of a pistol knocked him 
from his saddle as he passed him. During the 
remainder of the sloop-of-war's stay in the har¬ 
bor of Valencia, Clifford saw no more of Don 
Pedro; though that he was alive and well after 
the blow he had received he was aware of. The 
villa with its fair inmate was aH his awn tisid t 


and when the day before the sloop sailed he ask¬ 
ed her hand of her father, having already her 
own sweet consent, the cautions don answered 
that if he would r et urn us commander of a vessel 
in one year, he might wed Ms daughter, bat hs 
could never Sensent to giving her to a junior 
officer. 

With this promise, and happy with hope, OHfi- 
ford returned on board bis ship. But that very 
night the last boat that came off was attacked 
by a masked party, and beoaaae the eight seamen 
maafutfy fought for their officer, they were over- 
pews red by a regular military force and placed 
in guard upon the guard boat. Clifford, whese 
boat had been attacked, he having come off in 
another, leaving -a middy to bring off hk own 
with some stoves, at once divined that the attack 
had been made by Don Pedro and bis friends 
with tb» expectation of asssssiasting him. 

The American captain at once sent to demand 
the men; bat * peremptory refusal being return¬ 
ed, he run hii sloop-of-war abeam of the guard- 
ship, beat to quarters, leaded his broadside, and 
with the mea at their gnus with lighted matches, 
be sent a boat patty of twelve men headed by 
Clifford, on board the Spaniard. The resolute 
Americans went np her sides, and boldly placing 
themselves among five hundred foes on the deck, 
demanded the American seamen. They were 
given np at once, but sullenly; and with them 
on board, the sfoop-ofcvar bade adieu to the har¬ 
bor of Valencia. A few months afterwards, an 
American merchantman putting in there for re¬ 
pairs, was fired into, and ordered to sea again; 
so that it got to be well understood by the rec¬ 
asts of the United Stales that the Valenchms 
bore a bitter grudge-against the American flag. 
The commodore had already ordered a frigate 
and brig-of-war to proceed thither to chattier 
them, when the plague breaking ant, at once in¬ 
terdicted all communication with the port. 

At the period of our story the pestilence was 
subsiding, hut until thenppeasanoe of the schoon¬ 
er we have described, no American vessel had 
been seen in the bay. Hence the deep interest 
felt by those who snap sets d her nation. The 
year of probation given to Clifford had nearly 
expired whan he a p pe a red in the Mediterranean, 
commander of the schooner of which we have 
seen him in ehorge. At lvfca, where he had 
gone to leave the schooner, in order to cross the 
water to the main land in the night in a small 
boat to visit the villa, he had learned from * 
Spanish sailor, whom he had often seen, that 
old Den de Aleva hod died of the plague, and 
that Don Pedro, his nephew, had taken the villa, 
and was to .marry, the day Lent was over, the 
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feir techier, though she teed him not, tad 
would marry him only by force. No sooner did 
Clifford learn this startling intelligence than, 
without putting into the island of I rice, which 
was but a league and a half off, he squared away 
aad ran straight the twenty miles across to the 
harbor of Valencia* His anxiety and haste were 
the more eager, as when examining the almanac 
he found that that was the second day past the 
last day of Lent. 

We will now retnra to him, as, after reaching 
the terrace, be applied to the gate of the villa for 
admittance* He finds the chief entsance wide 
open* No one is visible. He hastens on through 
the marble saloon until he reaches a Moorish 
pointed arch-way, which he knew led into a huge 
central hall. The door was ajar. A strain of 
teeral music reached his ear. He entered, pale 
and foil of solicitude. A funeral cortege was 
crossing the gloomy hall. Two priests, with 
lighted candles, preceded a corpse borne on the 
shoulders of four domestics. By the side of the 
corpse walked Don Pedro, sad and clad in the 
flowing weeds of mourning. The pall was cov¬ 
eted with a white scarf, which showed that the 
eerpe o was that of a virgin. Clifford's heart 
sank within him as he stood almost petrified, 
geaiag on the procession as if he saw a pageant 
in a dream rather than what was real. Sudden¬ 
ly he darted forward, the whole trnth fleshing 
upon his mind, when the steward of the villa, a 
taU, gray-headed Castilian, whom he had not 
seen, as he was concealed by a pillar, laid his 
hand upon his arm. 

“ Hold, aenor, she is dead! Ton have oome 
too late!” he said, solemnly, and in a tone of 
reproof. 

14 Is it the funeral of Seoorita Estelle, good 
Gonaalvo ? O, say not that I guess right." 

“ Ton are light, Saner de Grey 1 She is both 
married end deed,, and it now being carried to 
the sepulchre.” 

“ Married 1” exclaimed the confounded lover. 

44 Tee. Testarday morning she was married 
by the tallest priest to Don Pedro. It was done 
by foroe. She called on me, if I ever sew you, 
to bear witness that it was not by her own will. 
Ah, aenor, she expected you the day before yes¬ 
terday, which ended the year you were to be 
away. But she died, bidding me assure yon her 
heart was yours forever. She died ere they left, 
the altar! She fell down suddenly in convul¬ 
sions as Don Pedro approached her ; and though 
every aid was rendered by him and the priests, 
she expired within half an hour after her wicked 
bridal I” 

By this time tha funeral party had p a ssed out 
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of the hall, and were out of sight. CUfftad, 
whose heart was near breaking with the news he 
had heard, and tortured with self-reproach that 
he was two days past the time he se^ hastened 
after the corpse, almost frantic with grief. He 
overtook it in a path of the garden, at the ex¬ 
tremity of which was the tomb where they were 
to place her. 

“Heidi Let down the body, priests!” he 
cried, as he oaae upon them with his drawn 
sword, aad followed by his three armed men. 

Don Pedro turned, end beholding him, recog¬ 
nised him, and smiled sardonically as he pointed 
to the corpse which the priests had ceased to 
carry. 

44 Take her now, Americano)” he said, with 
malicious vengeance. 44 She is thine, now!” 

And the look with which he said this seemed 
to convey to Clifford's mind the impression that 
he felt savagely happy at losing his bride by 
death, so that he could witness the grief and dis¬ 
appointment of his rival. 

44 Stand aside, man!” said Clifford. 44 Let 
me gaze upon her face. Stand back, I say! No 
man will interfere who loves his life!” 

Don Pedro, who would have interposed, drew 
back before the impetuous command of the young 
officer. Clifford knelt by the corpse and raised 
the white scarf from the face. It was beautiful 
even in the marble whiteness of death. He kiss¬ 
ed the cheek and lips, and tears dropped warm 
upon the cold eyelids. 

44 Darest thou ! She is my wife!” exclaimed 
Don Pedro, on seeing this. And he sprang for¬ 
ward. But Clifford's menacing sword restrained 
him . 

44 Now move on, priests! I will also be a 
mourner,” he said, sorrowfully. And bare¬ 
headed he walked at the head of the corpse, 
while Don Pedro walked chafing on the other 
side, wishing, but not daring, to avenge himself 
upon him. 

At length they reached the tomb. It was up¬ 
on the verge of the garden, and excavated in the 
rock that overhung the bay. It was a large sub¬ 
terranean chamber, with sarcophagi of stone 
arranged on each side with copper lids. Into 
one of these fixed stone cqffins the priests were 
about to lift the body. 

44 Pollute her not, monsters, with your touch!” 
cried Clifford. M She is sacred even in death!” 

He then raised the body, which he was sur¬ 
prised to find still flexible in his arms, and laid 
her in her narrow house. He covered her body 
with the pall and the white veil, and then stood 
gazing upon her placid features which seemed 
delicately moulded of transparent wax, while the 
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priests chanted orer her the sendee for the deed. 
Don Pedro knelt in the doorway of the tomb, 
muttering, ** Requiescat in pace!” 

At length the priests turned away, and went 
out of the sepulchre, as if glad to get away from 
the presence of one who seemed quite willing to 
inflict upon them the chastisement they felt they 
merited for being abettors in the fatal marriage 
of Senorita Bstetla with the wretch Don Pedro. 
The latter lingered and seemed disposed to re¬ 
main as long as CHflbrd did. But the latter 
said to him, sternly: 

M Leave, sir. Death has forever separated 
you from your victim. Leave.” 

“ Only the circumstance that the plague has 
carried off all my servants, prevents me, Sir 
Americano, from chastising your arrogance,” 
answered Don Pedro; and frowning darkly up¬ 
on his rival, he strode away from the tomb of his 
buried wife. 

Clifford now gave way to his deep grief, and 
condemning his delay, implored forgiveness of 
the insensible body in the most Impassioned 
manner. At length night drew on, and one of 
his men came near to warn him that Don Pedro 
had been seen to whisper to the priests, and to 
send them on messages. 

44 It is likely sir, that they mean you a mischief. 
They can soon raise the peasantry.” 

But he did not hear. He had his hand upon 
her pulse, and his face close to hers, to see if she 
had not life; for in pressing a farewell kiss upon 
her lips, he felt that they had the warmth of life. 
He felt a faint, thread-like pulse; and her fore¬ 
head was sensibly warm to his touch. 

44 Fly,” he cried, almost incapable of articula¬ 
tion, from his intense excitement; M fly—bring 
the surgeon. Haste, for your lives 1 She has 
life in her!” 

Two of the men uttering exclamations of 
amazement, disappeared on their swift errand. 
In the meanwhile, Clifford, aided by the remain¬ 
ing attendant and the steward, began to use 
friction upon her hands. Each moment increas¬ 
ed their hope. They removed her from the stone 
coffin, and conveyed her to a settee in the gar¬ 
den. By this time the surgeon arrived, and 
opening a vein upon the temples, the crimson 
blood flowed at first slowly, but afterwards with 
a lively current. She sighed, and opened her 
eyes slowly. 

44 She lives 1” cried Clifford. 

' In twenty minutes more the restoration to life 
was complete. She recognized Clifford, and up¬ 
on seeing him, she said: 

“ Is this heaven ? Are you dead, also, and 
dost thou love me yet?” 


44 Nay, Estella, this is earth, and on earth I 
love thee, evermore,” he answered, embracing 
her. 

At length, after her first gush of joy was a 
little past, she was able to inform Mm that she 
had swallowed a poison as soon as the marriage 
ceremony was over; but she had not taken 
enough to cause her death, though for a time the 
entire suspension of all animation. 

“ Will you be mine, now, and go with me to 
my native land over the seas, dear Estella f" he 
asked. 

44 Thine 1 I am doubly thine own, deaiest 
Clifford. My heart was before thine, and new 1 
owe thee my life.” 

“ Let ns at once to the schooner Y* said the 
surgeon. 44 Here comes a party that look hostile.” 

As he spake, Don Pedro led on some forty 
vine-dressers, servitors, and others, armed with 
the rude weapons of their occupations. 

“ Cut them down 1 seize the officer in gold 1” 
he shouted. 

The men rushed forward. Clifford drew his 
sword, the surgeon and five or six men who had 
come with him did the same, or cocked their 
pistols as they came on. Don Pedro at that 
moment saw Ms bride alive 1 He stood still and 
gated on her with mingled incredulity and herrer. 

"It is she! Thou art alive 1 It has been a 
deception to rob me of my wifo. To the rescue!” 
he shouted. 

But Clifford received Mm on the sharp point 
of his sword, and passed it through his body. 
The surgeon and sailors cat their way through 
the mass of peasants, who, seeing Don Pedro 
fall, fled like sheep. Clifford reached the boat 
in safety with his rescued mistress, and in half 
an hour the schooner, without a name or flag, 
was seen to stand out of the bay in the di re c tio n 
of Ivica. The tMrd day afterward it anchored 
among the American squadron at Port Mahon; 
and the marriage of Captain Clifford de Giey 
with the beautiful Senorita de Alava, the once 
buried bride, took place on board the flag ship, 
in the presence of numerous officers and invited 
guests from the shore. 

The Valencians did not learn till some time 
afterward the object and issue of the visit bf the 
symmetrical schooner, and the information did 
not by any means lessen their hostility against 
the American banner and the gallant hearts that 
on every sea throb beneath it. It was not long 
afterwards before a frigate, commanded by Cap¬ 
tain de Grey, entered the harbor, and after an 
hour's cannonading of their castle, brought them 
to their senses, and to conditions to treat ever 
after with civility the flag of our Union. 
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®l)t Jlorirt. 

11 Hot useless tte flowers; though mode lbr plcanui, 
Bioemiag e'er fields end wove by d my mm night; 

From eTery source your mnction bids mo tmnn 
Harm lees delight.” 

The Hyacinth. 

The hyacinth is a highly esteemed florist’s flow¬ 
er, of easy culture, ot which more than one thou¬ 
sand varieties are cultivated in Holland, forming 
quite an important item in the exports of that coun¬ 
try, and from whence Great Britain, the United 
States, and all Europe, receive their annual sup¬ 
plies, and, in fact, all parts of the world. Hya¬ 
cinths are double and single; of various colors, em¬ 
bracing every shade of red, from a deep crimson 
pink down to white; of blue, from white to almost 
black; and some few yellow and salmon color; but 
the shades of yellow are not very brilliant, and 
appear yellow only in contrast with the white. 
Some of the white, and other light varieties, have 
red, blue, purple or yellow eyes, which add much to 
the beauty of the flower; and others are more or 
less striped or shaded, and some are tipped with 
green. The double varieties are generally consid¬ 
ered the finest, but many of the single sorts are 
equally desirable, as what is deficient in the size of 
the bell is made up in the greater number of them; 
some of the single sorts are the richest in color. 
Strong bright colors are, in general, preferred to 
such as are pale; there are, however, many rose-col- 
orod, purs white, and light blue hyacinths, in high 
estimation. Hyacinths begin to flower the last of 
April in this climate, and, if shaded by an awning 
from hot sans, may be kept in perfection the greater 
part of a month. They never require watering at 
any season; keep them free from weeds; as the 
stems advance in height, they should be supported 
by having small sticks or wires, painted green, 
stack into the ground back of the bnlb, to which 
they should be neatly tied; otherwise they are Hable 
to fell down by the weight of the bells, and, as the 
stem is very brittle, it is sometimes broken off when 
exposed to storms. The most suitable time to plant 
hyacinths is in October and November. 

The Idly, 

The lily is an interesting flower to the young 
florist as well as the botanist, on account of the 
simplicity of its structure and magnitude and dis¬ 
tinct character of its different parts and organs. 
The root of the Illy, or what is generally denomi¬ 
nated the root, is a scaly bulb, the scales being laid 
over each other in an imbricate form, enclosing the 
germ or bud. The bulb is uot a root, strictly speak¬ 
ing* but a bad containing the embryo of the future 
plant The roets are thrown out of the bottom of 
these bulbs, or buds* and, unlike the fibres of the 
tulip, are perennial; and on their strength depends, 
in a great measure, the vigor of the ftiture plant 
Balbe long kept out of the ground are very much 
weakened, and a number of years will elapse before 


they recover strength to bloom In great perfection. 
After the flowering of the lily, in August, the foli¬ 
age of many species decays; the bulbs then are in 
the most perfect state for transplanting. If they 
are permitted to remain long after this, and the foli¬ 
age begins to start again, they will not bloom so 
strong the next year. The lily should not be 
moved sny oftener than is necessary. It will do 
well iu any well prepared border or bed. The 
bulbs of strong-growing lilies may be planted from 
four to five inches deep, and weaker sorts from 
three to four inches. In the borders, three bulbs, 
of the strong-growing species, are enough for one 
group, or five of the weaker sorts. They have a 
pleasing effect when planted in masses, or they 
may be planted in beds. Most of the species are 
quite hardy; bat they will all be benefited, and 
bloom more strongly, provided they receive a cov¬ 
ering of rotten manors before winter sets in. 

Thu Iris. _ ~ 

The iris is a very extensive and beautiful femily, 
claiming the whole world as her country. Borne of 
the species have very large flowers, which, from 
their being very vivid, and several uniting in the 
same blossom, are extremely showy. Many of 
them are bulbous-rooted. One of the most esteem¬ 
ed bulbous-rooted iris is the Persian, on account of 
the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. It is also 
very early, but not perfectly hardy. It is valued 
for forcing, as a few of its flowers will scent a whole 
room; their colors are pale sky-blue, purple, yellow, 
and sometimes white. The Spanish is a very pret¬ 
ty border flower, of many varieties, all rich and 
elegant. Many of the varieties are various colored, 
striped or spotted; the bulbs are small, tooth-like, 
sending forth rush-like foliage, with flowers in June, 
on stems about eighteen inches high. These bulbs 
should be planted about two and a half inches deep, 
in a rich garden soil, in October and November. 

The Snowdrop. 

The snow-drop is the earliest flower of aU the 
garden* tribe, and will even show her head above 
the snow, as if to prove her rivalry with whiteness. 
Every third year the roots should be taken up, in 
June or July, when the leaves are kept in a dry 
place tiO August, when they should be replanted. 
The bulbs are very small. To make them look 
well, and to produce a pretty effect when in bloom, 
about twenty should be planted toge ther in a dump 
one and a half or two inches deep. There is a va¬ 
riety with double flowers—both sorts desirable— 
about six inches high in March and ApriL 

An Adonta. 

The adomt remoSt is a handsome perennial bor¬ 
der plant, one foot high, producing yellow flowers 
in M»y or June. It is a native of the south of Eu¬ 
rope. It s u oose ds in any s u m mo n garden soil, if 
not too heavy. 
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<Sttriott0 Matters. 

A Hundred tiggo from a Python. 

In the Zoological Gardens, at London, they have 
had a large serpent of the python species, from the 
west coast of Africa, for many years. This reptile 
is nineteen feet long and twenty inches in circum¬ 
ference. About three years ago another snake of 
the same kind was introduced to its den, and they 
have lived together ever since. On the morning of 
the 12th of January the men in charge of that de¬ 
partment were much surprised to find that the 
larger serpent had laid about a hundred eggs as 
large as those of a goose. The skin of the eggs 
was tough and leathery, their color, dirty yellow. 
When first seen the eggs were in a heap, but the 
serpent laid them all on a level, and then coiled 
her body over them. During the week after she 
laid them, the serpent came off them twice for abort 
periods. She is covered with a blanket while thus 
upon her eggs, and has not fed for the last twenty- 
one weeks. This interesting fact establishes the 
foci that this species of serpent hatches her young 
by incubation, and it is believed that she will bring 
some snakes from the great nest of eggs she has laid. 

A great Institution. 

The Cattaraugus (New York) Republican Bays: 
“ Mr. A. Mudgett, of Great Valley, who keeps a 
quantity of bees, makes his hives out of birch-bark 
at small cost; they are preferable to any other. To 
keep the moths or millers out of his hives he keeps 
tame minks, and they destroy all the fillers. He 
has kept for the last twenty years from twenty to 
one hundred and twenty swarms at a time, and he 
considers the birch-bark hive, and tame minks to 
destroy the bee-moth, the greatest discovery he has 
made. When his minkery gets overstocked, he 
kills off a quantity, and sells the skins for two dol¬ 
lars apiece." 

A Descendant of Montezuma. 

Chimalpopocami is the name of a p rofe ssor of 
grammar at the Indian college in Mexico city, who 
claims to be a legitimate descendant of Montezuma 
and the ancient Aztec sovereigns of Mexico, and 
consequently—according to the rights of legitimacy, 
for which Spain is such a stickler—has a prior 
claim to the throne of that country. He declared 
not long ago to a French traveller that, at the time 
of the United States expedition, some overtures 
were made to him on the subject, but he only re¬ 
garded them as intrigues, to which he took care 
not to lend himself. 

Bemarkable Phenomenon. 

The Montreal Gazette, of the 7th ult., says that 
between two and three o’clock on Thursday morn¬ 
ing a bright red light, having the shape and ap¬ 
pearance of a sword, was seen in the western part 
of the heavens, and remained visible for some min¬ 
utes. It had a very striking appearance, and by 
many was looked npon as an omen of evil portent 


Bemarkable Coincidences. 

David Brierly and Jesse Bam ford were born in 
Rochdale, England, on the 29th of February, 1796, 
in the same house, and within the same hour. Mr. 
Brierly died in North Andover on the first day of 
the last month, and Mr. Bamfbrd in the same place 
on the 11th. Both were long in the mill of Mr. 
Sutton though Mr. Brierly for some of the last 
years has been upon his own farm. Mr. Bamford 
has been in the mill twenty-six years, and was em¬ 
ployed there at the time of his death. In honor of 
his long and faithful services, his employer stopped 
his works on the day of his funeral—a tribute to 
humble merit honorable to his memory, and to the 
proprietor of the mill. 

An ancient Grecian. 

John Bassiniatis, a Greek farmer, one hundred 
and thirteen years old, died lately at his house at 
Tegee, in the Peloponnesus. Two hours before hb 
death he told his wife, who is ninety-five yean of 
age, that he felt his end approaching. In the eve¬ 
ning he assembled all his workmen, and having 
eaten and drank with them, lay on a soft in the 
room where they were singing and enjoying them¬ 
selves, and without a struggle expired. The patri¬ 
arch had from his single marriage twelve sons and 
two daughters, who by their marriages gave him 
132 descendants. 

A pretty Biddle. 

A gentleman, who was paying hb addresses to a 
lady, at length summoned courage to ask if hb suit 
was agreeable to her, and whether he might flatter 
himself with a chance of its ultimate success ? The 
lady replied, “Stripes;" telling the gentleman to 
transpose the letters of the word so as to form out 
of them her answer. The reader who can find out 
the secret need never fear being nonplussed by a 
lady; those who cannot discover the puzzle must 
either wait until they can overcome the difficulty, 
or give up all thoughts of successful wooing. 

A large Family. 

Moses Saunders, Esq., now living in Orland, Me., 
b ninety-one years nine months old. He has elev¬ 
en children, seventy-four grandchildren, and one 
hundred and ninety-nine great-grandchildren. 
He has six descendants in the fifth generation, and 
perhaps more, as there are three families from which 
no intelligence has been received. Among all these 
descendants not one was ever deformed, nor one 
idiotic. 

Smart old I«ady. 

There b a lady at Deerfield, N. H., one hundred 
and three years old (Mrs. Jenkins). She b smart 
and active, makes her own bed and knits stockings. 
Last autumn she attended a military mnet efr, was 
received with all the honors due to the rank of a 
major-general, reviewed a regiment, and was es¬ 
corted to the field and home by a cavalry company 
commanded by Captain Ring. 
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Plain boiled Balt Codfish. 

Soak the fish twelve or fifteen hours. In the 

morning take it from the water, and clean it nicely . w 0 - ___ 

with a brush. Put it into the fish kettle, and. cub 1 ' water » with a few bread-crumbs in it, and let 


over it a teacupful of molasses: cover it with water 
and let it boil fifteen minutes; set y^nr kettle back 
where it will keep warm. Haitian hour before din* ‘ 
ner put it on, and let it boil again. Slip it careftitfy 
from the strainer on to a dish, and cover £rith 
white napkin. Serve Wi& melted butt< 
boiled eggs. If these directions an 
fish will always be tender. 


Diet Bread, which ke< 
Three-quai 
ed in a quai 
the best fioui 
of two; mi: 
with the 
with a wl 




Gold and Silver Fish. 

Pure rain-water is best to keep these delicate 
little creatures in—they should never be put into 
water that has been boiled. It is a good plan to 
throw them in the morning into a large bowl of 


out. 

of a peond of lump sugar dissolv- 
a pint of‘water; half a pound of 
eggs, taking away the whites 
fuid sugar when it has boiled 
sat them up together in a basin 
add by degrees the flour, beafc 
her for about ten minutes^ put it int^e a 


An hour bakes it. Tin ,mool^ are * 7 T * \ VG/Tu 

dimension, for this Ouanti.v 1 SaV .°7 flour ’ and roa8t “ far hour8 > 


the best; the dimensions for this quantity .are 
inches in length and four in depth. 



Hashed Mutton. 

Cut the cold mutton ipfo slices as umfmn as pos¬ 
sible; flour them; pejipfer and s^t thfjjp; put them 
into a stewpan, with some gra xjy of an onion 

stewed with whole pfcpper and totfjJSS bread, yi a 
pint of water, to which a little walnut ketchup has 
been added—thj* gravy he stewed two 

hours before usiag-Kloiofr fef^ehash boil; when 
it is done, add a littV& 'thickenin^;‘of butter, flour 
and water, if reqvir$., and ‘eery© ap with slices of 
lasted bread.^jt|f £ ■ 

Potato Bread. v 

Boil a quantity of'potato^;'drain theqt Cell 
strew over them a small quantity of salJU&tid let 
them remain in the vetfbel in which they ^re boil¬ 
ed closely covered for Jan hoqr ? which.^kes them 
mealy; then peel anf. pound them Jb smooth as 
flour. Add four pounds o&potatoes. to six of wheat 
flour, and ma£$ it fcto^dough with yeast, in the 
way that bread is g*gerally flfide. Let it stand 


three hours to rise. 




To dress Mutton Hams. 

Soak the ham foP five six hours in cold spring 
water, unless it has only recently been cured, then 
one hour will suffice; putjit into cold water; boil 
gently; it will be done in two hours and a half. It 
is eaten cold. 

Fried Cakes. 

One cup of sugar, one of cream, three eggs, cin¬ 
namon or nutmeg, aieaspoonful of saleratus. Cut 
as jumbles, or in strips; twist, and fry in lard. 


tfcem remain there an hour. Then put them in, 
fibre freshwater in their vases; the water should be 
changed every day. If the bread remains in the 
becomeit will kill the fiah^ 

—— 4 '' 

Ginger Snaps’ 

Half a pint of molasses, a quarter of impound of 
brown sugar,, caraway seeds, and ground giuger, 
each a tablespoonful, and a quarter of ajponnd of 
butter; weak the butter into a pound of flSur, then 
altogether and form it in cakes not largjf than a 
dollar pfcee on baking tins; bake in a moderate 
oven .twenty minutes, when they will bejdry and 

_ 

Fillet of Mutton. 

Choose a very large leg; cut from foujt to fiva 
inches in thickness from the large end of «l£ie leg; 
out the bone, and in its place put£ highly 


and it will be done; it may be sent to^liblewith 
the same accompaniments as a fillet of*eal, with 
melted butter pour over it, or a rich brown gravy 
and red currant jelb r . ■ > * 

Ginger-Nuts. ^ 

One cup of mouses, half a cup of sugar, a table¬ 
spoonful of gysger, one cop of butter, half a cup of 
sour milk^fwo teaspoonsful of saleratus dissolved 
in boil*pg water, and stiffed in after the flour. 
Makqatft just stiff enough to roll very thin; cut in 

smrf cakes, and bake in a slow oven. 

• 

To cement broken China or Glass. 

Beat lime to the finest powder, and sift it through 
fine muslin; theiK*tfce some into a thin muslin; put 
on the edges of the broken china some white of 
egg; dust some lime quickly on th^.^me,afld unite; 
them exactly. .. f v 

8oft Gingerbread. 

Three eggB, three cup> full of molasses, one cup 
full of butter, two teasgffcnsful ofealeratus dissolved 
in a cup full of^warfli water, ope tablespoonful of 
ginger, and six^upgfall of floor. 

% >1 J' " 

Family Cake#' 

To six oum-oA each of rice and wheat flour add 
half a pound on*powdered sugar,, nine eggs, and 
half an ounce of caraway seed; ieat for an hour, 
and bake the same time in a quick oven. 

Hard Gingerbread. 

Three pounds of sugar, two pounds of butter, 
twelve eggs, two teacnpsful of milk, two teaspoons¬ 
ful of saleratus, eight tablespoonsful of ginger, and 
flour sufficient to roll. 
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POLITENESS. 

There is nothing more difficult to attain, or 
neoessary to possess, than perfect good-breeding, 
which is equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardness, and awkward bash- 
fulness. A little ceremony is sometimes neces¬ 
sary ; a certain degree of firmness is absolutely 
so, and an awkward modesty is extremely un¬ 
becoming. In mixed companies, whoever is 
admitted to take part in them, is, for the time at 
least, supposed to be upon a footing of equality 
With the rest, and, consequently, every one claims, 
and very justly, every mark of civility and good¬ 
breeding. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and 
negligence are strictly forbidden. There is 
nothing so little forgiven as a seaming inatten¬ 
tion to the person who is speaking to you. We 
have seen many people, who, while yoa are speak¬ 
ing to them, instead of looking at and attending 
to yon, fix their eyes upon the ceiling or some 
other part of the room, look ont at the window, 
lift a book or newspaper, and read it. Nothing 
discovers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than 
this, and nothing is so offensively ill-bred. Be 
assured that the profouudest learning, without 
good-breeding, is unwelcome and tiresome pedan¬ 
try. A man who is not well-bred is unfit for 
good society, and is unwelcome in it. Make, 
then, good-breeding the great object of your 
thoughts and actions. Observe carefally the 
behaviour and manner of those who are distin¬ 
guished by their good-breeding. Imitate and 
endeavor to excel, that you may at least equal 
them. Observe how it adorns merit, and how 
often H covers foe want of it 



Thb Queer's Health.—T he London Spec¬ 
tator says:—“ The queen's grief is immeasurable, 
and her depression is said to be regarded by the 
court with the deepest sympathy, net now un¬ 
mingled with some anxiety. All the official al¬ 
lusions confirm this rumor. 10 


Riches ard Poverty.— There is no for¬ 
tune so good but it may be reversed, and none 
so bad, but it may be bettered. The sun that 
rises in clouds may set in splendor, and that 
which rises in splendor, may set in gloom. 

V 


LADY ABTISTS. 

“ Hard times" are enrolling ladies trader the 
banners of the arts! A writer in the Commer¬ 
cial Advertiser, speaking of the liberal “ School 
of Design for Women at the Cooper Institute," 
New York, remarks very suggestively :—“ One 
effect of the hard times is seen in the superior 
class of pupils who now enter the school. In a 
time of war the very poor cannot commence a 
long course of instruction. They must turn their 
hands to work which will yield immediate sup¬ 
port; they cannot wait a year or two to learn a 
profession. At the same time thousands who 
hitherto have been in good circumstances, now 
find their incomes cut off or greatly reduced, and 
in the uncertainty as to what may be their condi¬ 
tion hereafter, they look forward to some re¬ 
source for their daughters, and hence seek the 
advantages of such an institution as this. Nor 
is this change in the character of the pupils to be 
regretted. The institution is indeed open to all 
with the utmost liberality. Yet it is evident that 
to pursue art with a prospect of success, requires 
a natural taste and capacity for it, and at least 
some degree of previous culture. It is from this 
class of young women, belonging to families of 
good position, and who are themselves educated 
and refined, that must come the pupils who will 
do most honor to the institution, and be most 
successful in the study and practice of art. 01 


Selling a Hvsbarb. —In 1788, there was a 
correspondence in the Gentleman's Maganas on 
the question, Whether a man oonld let his wifo 
on lease 1 There is no instance of a man allow¬ 
ing his Xantippe to sell him ; but in 1738, a wo¬ 
man sold the body of her dead husband. 


Very thin.—" I have just mol year old ac¬ 
quaintance Daly," said an Irishman to his friend, 
"sad was sorry to see he has almost shrank 
away to nothing* You era thin, and I am thin, 
but he is thhmer than both of ns pnt together." 


Bio Dogs. —They have very large Made dogs 
in Connecticut, according to the Hartford Press. 
“ Two and a half feet high atod most po wer ful 
build." 
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EARLY RISING. 

No one, not habituated to the practice, can 
picture the excellent feeling, the elasticity of 
spirit, the intellectual energy that reward the 
man who has the courage and self-denial to fore¬ 
go the luxurious delight of warm beds and morn¬ 
ing slumbers, and “ rise with the lark that greets 
_ the purpling morn.” It is only habit, however, 
that produces this result. The habitual slug¬ 
gard, concerning whom the Psalmist and Doctor 
Watts have written such very dreadful things, 
tempted, “once upon a time,” to rise at the 
deadly hour of four or five o’clock, will infallibly 
pronounce the whole affair to be a humbug. He 
will coincide with the opinion of the lazy boy 
who, when his father observed to him that it was 
the “early bird that caught the worm,” replied, 
that if the worm hadn't got up earlier, he would 
have escaped destruction. We once attempted 
to break in on the luxurious habits of a friend 
under circumstances we thought calculated to 
ensure a signal triumph. The scene of the ex¬ 
periment was at Nahant; we had outstayed the 
holiday guests of summer, who had flown home 
with the first breath of autumn. September had 
set in, and th$ air “bit shrewdly.” Our friend, 
or our victim, whichever the reader chooses, slept 
at Drew’s, in a room leading out of ours. Long 
before daybreak, on a sharp morning, we invaded 
the sanctity of his dormitory, took him suddenly 
unawares, and lifted him from dream-land into 
life, setting him upon his feet, and bidding him 
sternly to dress himself and follow us. He was 
too much bewildered to offer any objection. 

No criminal, summoned by the sheriff to break¬ 
fast and the gallows, ever looked more dismayed 
than our sleepy friend ub he hastened to robe 
himself. The victim being at last decorated for 
the sacrifice, we took his arm and led him 
through sundry corridors, and down stately stair¬ 
cases out into the open air, up the hill to the east 
of the hotel, and then seated ourself beside him 
on a rustic bench, our faces to the seaward. A 
myriad of stars, world upon world, lit np with 
inimitable splendor, shone like sapphires and ru¬ 
bies on the dark, purple velvet of the sky. Be- 
> tween us and the horizon lay the vast, mysteri¬ 
ous, ever vastless, over moaning ocean, now 
dimly distinguished, and sending a pleasing ter¬ 
ror to the soul of those who gazed upon its 
bosom. Anon the cast was purpled with a few 
streaks of daylight; light clouds, at first gray, 
then rosy, and then golden, rolled up from the 
farther verge of the ocean, and then the sun, a 
globe of burning fire, bounded up from the hori¬ 
zon and bathed the whole sea-scape in unmiti- 
gable splendor. We Uurued in triumph to our 


friend—he was fast asleep! Alas! alas! said 
we; and then leaving him there to wake up by 
himself, we walked away, bethinking ourself that 
the golden hours of the morning are the most 
valuable of the whole twenty-four. One hour of 
the morning is worth two of the evening. Lite¬ 
rary history is full of the marvels that genius has 
accomplished while more than half the world has 
lain in sleep. The greater part of Scott’s charm¬ 
ing works was written before breakfast; he re¬ 
tired early, and rose early, and poured out his 
pure, bright fancies as the lark lavishes his melo¬ 
dies at mom. 

There are few persons who cannot profitably 
command a couple of hours by anticipating the 
nsual hour of rising, and two hours a day dili¬ 
gently employed in literary, scientific or artistic 
pursuits, will accomplish wonders. To those 
who wish to make the experiment, we have bat 
one word to add—don’t addict yourselves to the 
practice of instrumental music, for your morning 
trombone will be very apt to bring down curses 
upon yonr head, silent but deep. 

i ».» t 

THE EARTH. 

The hollow bail on which we live contains 
within itself the elements of its own destruction. 
Within the outer crust—the cool temperature of 
which supports animal and vegetable life and 
solidifies the stone, coal and metallic ores 60 im¬ 
portant to our well being—there exists a mass of 
fluid, igneous matter. Some of this matter occa¬ 
sionally escapes through the mouth of a volcano, 
or makes its presence felt by an earthquake; 
but neither the earthquake nor the volcano is 
necessary to prove that fire exists in the earth. 
At the depth of 2480 yards water boils; lead 
melts at the depth of 8400 yards. There is a 
red at the depth of seven miles, and if we adopt 
the temperature as calculated from Morveau’s 
corrected scale of Wedgeworth’s pyrometer, we 
find that the earth is fluid at the depth of one 
hundred miles. 


Punctuality. —Be careful of your word, even 
in keeping the most trifling appointment. But 
do not blame another for a failure of that kind 
till you have heard his excuse. 


A large Bottle. —The largest glass bottle 
ever blown was at Leith, Scotland. It was in 
dimensions forty inches by forty-two, and was 
capable of holding two barrels in quantity of fluid. 

Woman’s Rights.— If she cannot be captain 
of a big ship, may she always command an 
almighty, 
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MTX8IO. 

The art of music is unquestionably of very 
ancient origin. The earliest records of the hu¬ 
man race make mention of vocal and instrumen¬ 
tal, the former probably preceding the latter in 
point of time. It is a mooted point whether in 
its origin it was an imitative art, suggested by 
the sounds of nature, or spontaneous and inborn 
—we incline to the latter opinion. It is more 
intellectual than sensual, and interprets the emo¬ 
tions of the soul rather than makes an appeal to 
the senses. It is the complement of language, 
beginning where language ends and fails, and 
supplying an expression for emotions, aspirations 
and thoughts, which cannot be translated into 
words. The children of Israel, when they had 
accomplished the wondrous passage of the Red 
Sea dryshod, when the power of the Lord had 
overwhelmed their enemies, burst into a trium¬ 
phal anthem of thanksgiving and victory, as they 
stood upon the farther shore. “ And Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
her hand; and all the women went out after her 
with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them, * Sing ye to the Lord, for be has 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.* ” 

The timbrel here alluded to must have been 
almost exactly like our tambourine. The harp, 
the psaltery, the fife, the trumpet, horn, cymbals 
and castanets, were other instruments of music 
known to the Jews. The ancient Creek instru¬ 
ments were similar. It is probable that the 
Greeks cultivated music with the same assiduity 
they bestowed upon the other arts. " Greece," 
we are told, was the language of minstrelsy— 
" No occasion, great or small, of a mortal career, 
was without its appropriate harmony. Marriage 
had its epithalamia, its soporific strains, at mid¬ 
night, its rousing strains in the morning; mater¬ 
nity had its hymns to Diana; death itself was 
forced to drop the curtain to slow music." 

In Italy, the land of song, music existed prior 
to the Romans. The Romans cultivated music 
with much success. Their musical instruments 
were very fine. A sort of trombone found in the 
ruins of Pompeii after the lapse of twenty centu¬ 
ries, and now in the possession of the emperor of 
Austria, is said to be unsurpassed in the purity 
of its tones by any modern instrument. 

Music declined in Rome from the time of Nero. 
It then became almost the exclusive property of 
the persecuted Christians, and their vocal reli¬ 
gious exercises were probably borrowed, in style 
at least, from the pagan hymns to the gods. In 
the fifth century, Pope Gregory made consider¬ 
able improvement in the science already revived 


by St. Ambrose, of MBan j and since that time 
modern music has attained a rank which places 
it on a footing with the other fine arts. The 
Italian church-music is the best in the warid; 
and the chant of the Miserere, composed by Gre¬ 
gorio Allegri, and sung once a year in the papal 
chapel at Borne, is probably the most powerful 
musical composition over prodused by human . 
genius. It is intended to commemorate the awful 
period which elapsed betweea the death and res¬ 
urrection of our Savioar—the earth wrapt h 
gloom, and man bereft of hope 1 The Miserere 
is an agonising cry for mercy from a despairing 
world. “ Its effects upon the minds of these who 
bear it," says a recent traveller, “ are almost too 
powerful to be borne; and never-never can bo 
forgotten/* 

The modern Italian opera dates from about 
1475. It was carried into Prance, in 1648; and 
transplanted to England in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was severely attacked by the reign¬ 
ing wits of the day. Every one remembers 
Pope's linos, beginning: 

“ 8tIU let Ausonfe, skilled in ererjr art, 

To soften manners and corrupt the heart. 

Pour her exotic fbilies o’er the town, 

To sanotion vice, and hunt decorum down.” 

The greatest men hare recognised the power 
and inspiration of music. Milton will recur to 
the reader, finding solace and strength at the 
harpsichord, or Alfieri catching the tone of his 
tragedies from the music of a woman's voice. 
D’Israeli happily portrays the power of this art. 

“ One blast of thy trumpet, and thousands rush 
forth to die; one peal of thy organ, and countless 
numbers kneel to pray." 


Vert good. —When Washington Allston was 
in England, at a public dinner given him, Camp¬ 
bell was present, and playfully drank to the 
“ painters—and glaziers of America." Allston 
returned the compliments by proposing the "pa¬ 
per-stainers of England." 

Good Idea. —When Bev. Mr. Bond of 
Cherry field, Me., marries a couple, he makes it 
a practice to present them a Bible, as their chart 
and compass by which to sail oyer the sea of 
married life on which they are entering. 

Prize Fight —At a late prize fight in Eng¬ 
land one of the combatants had his right shoul¬ 
der blade fractured. The contest occupied over 
three hours and resulted in a draw. 


Igkorakcb. —OnMfckd of the whole popula¬ 
tion of Neva Scoria, above the ago of ten yens, 
can neither read nor writs. 
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Daniel Webster once remarked that the “ agri¬ 
cultural interest was the sleeping lion of the 
country.” It seems of late as if this same lion 
was wide awake, for never do we remember to 
have noted more activity and seal in agricultural 
pursuits, than exist at the present time. A few 
years ago the sale of agricultural implements and 
seeds was a petty business, and was only pursued 
in connection with some other occupation, gen¬ 
erally as a branch of the grocery business. In 
town and city, persons in this line of trade kept 
a few seeds, some hoes and rakes, and that was 
about the extent of the matter. Now we have, 
in every large city, immense establishments, 
trading on very laige capitals, and sending all 
over the country seeds of new plants and vege¬ 
tables, new varieties of old stock, and improved 
implements, the number of which is daily in¬ 
creasing. A few years ago science, as applied to 
agriculture, was studied and understood only by 
a small number of rich gentlemen-farmers—the 
means of diffusing such knowledge among the 
mass of agriculturists being insufficient to com¬ 
pete with the existing prejudices against what 
was sneeringly called book-farming. Now we 
have agricultural lectures, agricultural papers, 
agricultural fairs, and agricultural conventions, 
all urging on the great work of cultivating the 
soil in the most thorough and efficient manner. 
We do not deny that the old school farmers pos¬ 
sessed skill; so long as the natural fertility of 
the soil lasted, they were profitably wrought, but 
when the farms of Massachusetts were exhausted, 
or, as it was termed, “ skinned,” they were at a 
nonplus—it no longer appeared possible to work 
them profitably. 

Then again, while this, depreciation In the 
agricultural value of land was going on in the 
old 8tates, the style of living was becoming more 
luxurious. Unable to struggle against these 
combined circumstances, impoverished land and 
increased expenses, the hardy sons of New Eng¬ 
land turned their feces to the great West. These 
hardy pioneers went forth, and are yet going 
forth, to pursne the same calling of their fathers, 
only under more advantageous circumstances. 
They find a virgin soil of apparently exhaostless 
fertility, lands where the rich loam can be pene¬ 
trated by a stick to the depth of four of five feet 
No manure is required. Scarcely is the share 
required to turn up the teeming earth* Vast 
crops are raised with little labor; but even these 
lands become exhausted in time. In the mean¬ 
while the couldn't-getaway men looked abont 
them to see what could be done in the emergency. 
The call for information was met most satisfac¬ 


torily. The stay-at-home fermen found abun¬ 
dant reason for being contented with their lot. 
Sources of fertility in- the shape of marl, muck 
and alluvial deposits were found throughout the 
oountry. Agricultural chemistry came to their 
aid. They were taught how to compound min¬ 
eral manures, folly equal in efficacy to animal. 
And if their land produced smaller crop* than 
that of the far West, the difference was more 
than made np in the prices they obtained. Im¬ 
proved animals, too, were introduced from abroad; 
and, in short, a new system of, and a new im¬ 
pulse to, forming established. 

The best of all this is, that an absurd prejudice, 
rife among farmers 1 sons, against farming has 
been uprooted and eradicated. A young farmer 
now feels, as be ought to feel, a pride in his pro¬ 
fession, and that he belongs to one of the most 
important and useful classes of our republic. 


Well to Remember.— Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magarines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos¬ 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex¬ 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey's Magasine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peterson's Maga¬ 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, ill and every serial work 
is bound as above. 


Stupid. —The ignorance displayed by the 
London Times, as it regards the geography of 
this country, is so ridiculously apparent as to be 
a source of merriment. Would it be possible for 
an American editor to make such blunders about 
the old world 1 ^ 

y +« * ** m ~+ -:— 

Look out l—A New Jersey soldier sent home 
a bomb-shell as a present to a friend, and, ex¬ 
ploding, it killed two men and quite destroyed a 
bar-room, and injured a dwelling-house opposite, 
while undergoing e x a min a ti on by the recipients. 


Sewing Machine in Japan.—T he widow 

of the late Tycoon of Japan, is said to nse with 
skill and pleasure the sewing machine presented 
to ber by an American m anu f acturer. 


Uood Advh®.— Punch's Almanac advises 
the formers to sow their Ps, keep their Us warm, 
hive their Bs, shoot their Js, feed their N's, look 
after potatoes' Is, and then take their Es. 
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The appetite for the marrelloiis is very gr ee t 
fa the be men mind. Nor is this trait to be laugh¬ 
ed at. It is an element of that spirit of reverence 
for the unknown, which demonstrates alike the 
immortality of man and the ex is tence of Ms 
Creator. The perversion of this appetite leads 
to innumerable follies among men, and opens 
vast resources for the plunder of knaves. In 
its moderate perversion, die gentle spirit of reli¬ 
gion becomes fanaticism and bigotry. Still 
more widely perverted, it makes the insane, or 
the semi-imbecile dnpes of animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, and the like. In its utter departure 
from the line of decency and common sense, it 
raises up the sensual devotees of Mormonfcm, 
whose disgusting follies now insult oar sense of 
decency and defy the opinion of all Christendom. 
Joe Smith pretended to be an inspired prophet, 
in the State of New York, in 1835, and to have 
received a revelation from Heaven of the Mor¬ 
mon scriptures. He gathered thousands of dupes 
about him, who believed his silly lies down to 
the day of hie death, and then transferred their 
faith to the forty-wife prophet, Brigham Young. 
Prior to Smith was Matthias, also of New York, 
who, in 1830, professed to be the Messiah, and 
gathered many followers about him. These three 
are the most celebrated examples of imposture in 
this country. Young still curries ou his barefaced 
humbug, and hundreds of new converts are flock¬ 
ing to his standard, from all parts of this country, 
as well as from Europe. 

Joanna Sonthcote flourished in England, some 
fifty to seventy-five years ago. 8he was of hum¬ 
ble origin, and from self-delusions of visionary 
feeling, she advanced to the more extensive en¬ 
terprise of delading others. In this exploit she 
was abundantly successful, and by her senseless 
rhapsodies made a great many dnpes. Being 
taken sick, Joanna announced to her deluded 
followers that she wee the destined mother of the 
promised Shiloh. Splendid preparations were 
made for the expected birth. But the malady, 
meanwhile, took its course, and terminated the 
prophetess’ life, though not her sect; for some 
believers exist even at this day, in England. In 
the year 1656, James Naylor, of England, per¬ 
sonated the Saviour, during the reign of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was tried for blasphemy, and 
sentenced by the House of Commons to be 
scourged, and his tongne pierced with a hot iron. 
In 1591, William Hackett proclaimed himself 
to be the Saviour, and was executed for blas¬ 
phemy. Daring the reign of Henry VIIL, of 
England, Elisabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of 
Kent, set hereekf up to oppose the Reformation, 


by pretending hiephnsrioue from Heaven, foretell¬ 
ing the early death of the king, if he divorced 
Catharine of Spain and married Anne Boleyu. 
For her imposture, she, with her confederate, wae 
executed on Tyburn Hill, in 1534. In the reign 
of Heniy HL, A. D. 1251, two men were cru¬ 
cified for pretending to be the Messiah, and two 
women were executed for assuming to be the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen. In all these 
cases, the bravery of the impostors found its 
ready co-operation in the love of the marvellous, 
which drew thousands after them ; and doubt¬ 
less the pretenders themselves were more or leaf 
convinced of the truth of their own professions, 
by this very credulity of the multitude. The 
propriety of hanging or burning, as a preventive 
of these impostures, may well be doubted at the 
present day. The better way is to posh on the 
public schools, circulate the Bible, keep the print* 
ing-press at work, and thus illuminate the dark 
nooks and corners of the human mind by the 
light of troth. 

New Method or smelting Iron. —A Bel¬ 
gian is reported to have discovered a new method 
of smelting iron, which promises great results. 
The essential principle consists in a process of 
exhaustion in preference to a blast. The result 
is that less time is required to liquefy the metal 
than in the ordinary process ; that when cast it 
is surprisingly superior in quality to ordinary 
iron; that, bulk for bulk, it weighs much heav¬ 
ier ; and that excellent cutlery can be forged at 
once from it, without the intermediate process of 
conversion into steel. A leading English iron 
master is building a furnace for smelting on this 
new plan, and specimens will ere long be in the 
market. _ _ _ _ 

Friendship. —To enjoy the society of a 
friend wo should Unit oor interco ur se with him. 
We have poshed our companionship too fiur when 
we feel ourselves sharing each other’s dullness. 


Cure op Dyspepsia. —Close all the outer 
doors of a four story house, open the inner doors, 
and take a long switch and chase a cat up and 
down stairs till yon steam. 


A Poser. —An exchange proposes the follow¬ 
ing: “ We understand that General Reeecnms 
has gone to Wheeling Virginia. Can he take it 
all at one load t” 


Military Merit.— Seventeen of Bonaparte's 
private soldiers by their talents hsrems eminent 
—two were kings, two primes, nian dnkas, tore 
field-marshals, and two gontrals. 
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EAHLY EDUCATION. 

A sensible writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
says, 11 a child of three years of age with a book 
in its infant hands is a fearful sight.' 1 And so it 
is. It is enough to make the strongest heart 
shudder. Education indeed should begin when 
a child is very young—but that education which 
is conveyed in the eyes and the voice of a moth¬ 
er—in pleasant sights and sounds—in the music 
and images of nature; the song of birds and bees 
should mingle with nursery tales and rhymes, 
and the groves and fields should be the “ acad¬ 
emy " of the young learner. But to check its 
physical development, to confine the infant in 
school rooms, to force it to keep still for hours, 
to punish it for whispering, to compel it, even at 
five or six years, to such diet as syntax and pros¬ 
ody, geography, the elements of mathematics 
and astronomy, is a species of infanticide. It 
has been the besetting sin of modern times to re¬ 
verse the processes of nature in the processes of 
education. The reasoning faculties have been 
viciously developed by a hot house system of 
forcing, when the receptive faculties should have 
been cultivated. Infants have been set to chop¬ 
ping logic, when they should have been made 
familiar with natural objects—they have been 
chained face to face with the grim abstract, when 
their minds were struggling after the concrete. 
The education of the head has been the occupa¬ 
tion of the period that should have been devoted 
to the education of the heart. 

Grim Drs. Blimbers racked their rigid brains 
to see in what manner and in what measure al¬ 
gebra and metaphysics could be forced into heads 
on which only six or seven summers had shed 
their golden gleams. All the gay disports of 
youthful fancies were frowned away—we use the 
past tense, because we have now reached a period 
of reaction, and are more philosophical in our 
dealings with the young. “ Mother Goose ” and 

Goody Two-Shoes " were condemned as ruin¬ 
ous ; and the whole race of fairies, giants, ogres, 
elves and sprites, that of old made up the gay 
mythology of the nursery, were sternly warred 
against by a cold, hard-hearted, repulsive and 
uncongenial army of stubborn facts. The result 
was—and always will bo, when books and babies 
are brought into unhallowed union—that almost 
every family could boast of at least one infant 
prodigy with a very large head, and sallow 
cheeks and thin legs, who disdained peg-tops and 
solved algebraic equations, and who afterwards 
went into college an abnormal wonder, and came 
into the great world an intensified ass—and an 
unhealthy ass at that. 

We have known trees, forced by high culture 


and severe pruning, to be covered with blossoms 
and fruit the year after they were set out—but 
they never bore afterwards. And so it is with 
children :—“ It is of more importance that you 
should make your children loving, than that you 
should make them wise, that is, book-wise. 
Above all things, make them loving; then will 
thoy be gentle and obedient; and then also, pa¬ 
rents, if you become old and poor, these will be 
better than friends that will never neglect you. 
Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will 
never shut their doors upon you, and point where 
they would have you go.” 


TOBACCO SMOKING. 

In a paper read at a recent meeting of one of 
the French societies by Dr. Dumesnil, he stated 
that the habit of smoking is spreading so fearful¬ 
ly, that the tobacco-producing countries can 
scarcely supply the demand for it. Even in 
America, the consumption is increasing more 
rapidly than the production. England consumes 
yearly 15,000,000 kilogrammes, having increased 
a fourth in ten years. In Hamburg, with a pop¬ 
ulation of 150,000, 40,000 cigars are daily con¬ 
sumed. In Denmark the average annual con¬ 
sumption is two kilogrammes for each person; 
and in Holland the consumption is still greater. 
In 1854, the consumption throughout the world 
was 253,000,000 kilogrammes, or nearly nine 
ounces for each individual. If tobacco contains 
on an average three per cent, of nicotine, there 
are annually consumed 7,500,000 kilogrammes. 


Sounds. —Herschel gives 345 miles as the 
greatest known distance to which sound has been 
carried in the air. This was when the awful ex¬ 
plosion of the volcano at St. Vincent was heard 
at Damerara. 


A sad Reflection. —Alas! how often do 
our friends follow the custom of apothecaries, 
who give advice gratis, provided you swallow 
their medicines. 


Things that never stop. —He that is good 
will become better, and he that is bad, worse ; 
for virtue, vice, and time never stop. 


Character. —Those who lack a good natural 
character may be sure they cannot long sustaiu, 
without detection, an artificial one. 


Cultivate it. —Good nature is a glow worm 
that sheds light in the darkest places. 


/- 
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-foreign JDiisceLlan^. 

Sir Oeorge Gray has given to the coftouists of 
the Cape or Good Hope a splendid library. 

Eighteen hundred vocal and instrumental per¬ 
formers are engaged to open the World's Fair. 

George Francis Train, the clever Bostonian, is 
lecturing and “ talking to 'em ” all over England. 

The Prince of Wales has just invested 
£200,000 in a shooting-box and its grounds. 

There are 95 Episcopal bishops in England and 
40 in the United States. 

The Australians are making a movement to 
populate the northern ports of Queensland with 
Chinese laborers. 

The first edition of the London morning pa¬ 
pers is now for the first time regularly delivered 
m Paris on the same evening. 

Love, the ventriloquist, who is still remembered 
iu this country, is now paralyzed and poor. A 
benefit in London is being organized. 

The Princess Alice has been authorized by 
Qneen Victoria to send a letter of thanks to the 
poet Tennyson, for his beautiful and noble tribute 
to the memory of Prince Albert. 

An Austrian journal gives a statement from 
Rome, which puts the strength of the Jesuit 
Order, at the end of 1861, as ugh as 7231 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 2203 are Frenchmen. 

One of the Paris Rothschild's sons is about to 
marry one of the Frankfort Rothschild's daugh¬ 
ters. Strange family that is. They always in¬ 
termarry, ana are as rich as innumerable. 

Meyerbeer's great opera of “ The ifugnenots " 
was, under the old regime, prohibited at Naples. 
It has jnst been brought out at the San Carlo— 
the great theatre of that city—and the boose is 
nightly crowded. 

A wonderful child has jnst died in England, 
who at the age of 10 years, 5 months and 13 
days weighed 15 stone (190 pounds), and required 
a coffin six feet long, two fart wide and 17 inches 
deep. 

A swimming belt of novel construction for the 
use of the French army, has jnst been tried at 
Paris. It is an inverted truncated cone of thin 
metal, closely fitting around the waist It only 
weighs 8 pounds. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung notices the death at 
Rome of Princess Borromeo, who was 105 years 
of age, Selicotti, one of the Roman Triumvirs, 
in 1849, and one of Mazzini's warmest adherents, 
and died at Turin. 

Le Hard, a journal which was started at Brus¬ 
sels a few years ago to advocate Russian inter¬ 
ests, is transplanted to Paris, where it has taken 
a twenty-five years lease, and set up a large 
printing establishment 

The Paris women areeucited aboat an electric 
head-dress invented for the Empress Eugenie. 
It is a crown formed of globules of glass lighted 
by electric light, and set with diamonds, rabies 
and emeralds. It emits such an effulgence as to 
light np of itself a dark room, and if ever put 
into general use will supersede the necessity of | 
gas jets or wax candles. Every lady will be 
her own chandelier. 


The Portuguese people are cultivating cotton 
largely, it is said, in their African possessions. 

The one hundred and fourth thousand of Tup- 
par’s Proverbial Philosophy has been published 
u Loudon. 

The oldest canttniere of the French army, 
Therein Jonrdan, has jnst died at Issoudon, aged 
ninety-four. 

From the latest retains it appears that the 
kindom of Poland contains 5,850,005 inhabitants. 
Of that number, 600,000 are Jews. 

The Catholics of France have established a 
mission at Madagascar consisting of three priests 
and four Sisters of Charity. They were well re¬ 
ceived by the natives. 

The French excavators of the Sues Canal 
have found, it is said, the ruins of an Egyptian 
city buried under a bed of sand, with accom¬ 
panying embalmed crocodiles and mummies. 

The British volunteer excitement seems to be 
dying out. The rich volunteers wont pay any 
more money. Even the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion has the utmost difficulty in raising two thou¬ 
sand a year from subscription. 

Japan, it is said, will contribute some six hun¬ 
dred articles to the international exhibition of 
1862, including articles of lacqnerwaro, straw 
work, China porcelain, manufactures of paper, 
carving in ivory, paintings and books. 

Sir Charles Fellows has bequeathed the watch 
of Milton to the British Museum, to be deposited 
in the Museum, upon the oonditiou that the 
watch may be placed under glass or in some 
other way always kept exposed to public view. 

A grand convocation, to which all the Roman 
Catholic bishops in the world are invited, will 
take place in May at Rome. One of its objects, 
it is said, is to proclaim the immaculate temporal 
power as an article of faith—us a dogma of the 
church. 

The carnival season at Florence has been quite 
brilliant, theatrically speaking. At the Teatro 
Pagliano, La Medori, a singer and actress of 
very considerable power — though not much 
known out of Italy—has been singing in Norma 
to crowded houses. 

The discovery of the fossil bones of a new 
and gigantic saurian, in a cutting recently made 
for a railway near Polignv, France, has iust been 
announced. The animal must have been be¬ 
tween 90 and ISO fees in length, and muss 
have existed toward the end of the Triassio 
period. 

. .. The river Moselle has startled the old residents 
on its banks, by forcing for itself a new bed. 
But rivers are not allowed to cut np each pranks 
in the Old World for we are in famed thus 
workmen are employed, as well as the troops of 
the garrison, in making the river return to the 
bed it has quitted. 

Photography is playing a prominent part in 
the recent French military expeditious. In 
China thirty photographers went wash the .staff 
of the commanding general, besides those who 
were organized in each corps. In like manner. 
General Lorencez has taken a body of photo¬ 
graphers to Mexico with instruments of all 
dimensions. 
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Two hundred thousand barrels of ale are man¬ 
ufactured annually in the city of Albany, N. Y. 

The Toronto Leader is firm in the belief of 
war between the United States and England, and 
derotes a column to the plan of the campaign! 

It is so muddy at Cairo that the soldiers call 
the soil which adheres to their boots, " bounty 
land" which they hare "drawn." 

The corn " silk " made into a strong tea, is 
said to have wonderful effect in curing diseases 
of the kidneys. It is a great remedy in 
Germany. 

It is computed that each soldier in the army 
may have a pound of metal upon his person 
ana equipments in the form of buttons ana other 
ornaments. 

A number of Prussian savans are to be sent 
to Athens to make archmological excavations 
there, and direct their special attention to the 
Acropolis. 

Exeter Hall, St. James Hall, the Britannia 
Theatre, and St. Martin's Hall, London, have all 
been opened for popular Sunday evening ser¬ 
vices for working people. 

The records of the Secretary of War show 
that New York has furnished more troops than 
any State in the Union, her quota being over 
90,000, while Pennsylvania has only 60,000, and 
Ohio 60,000, as far as muster rolls show. 

M. Cordier has just completed, for the Em¬ 
press Eugenie, two full, length statues of Arab 
women, for bolding lights. The draperies are in 
onyx, the naked parts in oxydized silver, and the 
ornaments in enamels and precious stones. 

The subscription in England for a monument 
in honor of Prince Albert, is fast approaching 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and in a 
few weeks it will probably reach two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

At a ball given at a fashionable hotel in Rio 
Janeiro last month, during the dancing of the 
Lancers, the ball-room was suddenly inundated 
by a rise in the river, the ladies being forced to 
get on to the chairs and into the orchestra. 

A New Haven boy finding a load of cabbages 
standing on the street, mounted the wagon and 
began to sell the vegetables. He had a good 
trade and sold most of the goods, when he saw 
the proprietor coming, and left. 

A Portland man comes second in meanness in 
the list of mean men. He tried to make a bar¬ 
gain a day or two since with a newsboy, to tear 
off the telegraphic half of a newspaper, and sell 
it to Mm for one cent 1 

The Japanese have no dogs of superior breed, 
but they have cats of a peculiarly beautiful kind. 
These are of a whitish color, with large yellow 
and black spots, and a vary short tail; the ladies 
cairy.tfcem about as lapdogs. 

The immense business transacted in petroleum 
oil is set forth by some returns of traffic over the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad daring the 
month of January. The number of barrels of 
oil carried was 70,000, and the cartage alone 
amounted to 085,000. 


California is becoming a large exporting coun¬ 
try, independent of its great staple, gold. 

“ It is very curious," said a young lady, “ that 
a tortoise, from whom we get all our shell combs, 
has no hair." 

Mr. Rassell wrote to the London Times from 
Canada, that that country was large enough to 
furnish kingdoms for all the scions of royalty in 
Europe. 

The Supreme Court at Berlin has decided that 
a telegrapnic order to buy merchandize or stocks 
which is replied to is equivalent to a written 
contract. 

Dr. Bellows, in a recent lecture at Portland, 
stated that, like all people who dwell among the 
mountains and along the rivers and sea coast, the 
Maine regiments were more subject to home sick¬ 
ness than any other regiments. 

The pope is causing a sepulchre to be built in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, similar to 
those which exist in the churches of St. Peter 
and St. John de Lateran, with the intention, it is 
said, of being interred there. 

A horse at Rocky Hill, Me., ran away lately, 
npset two sleighs in the way of his running, 
made for an open door, plunged through the 
entry into a kitchen, and thence into a bedroom, 
where he brought up against a partition and fell 
into a bed, in which he lay flat until removed. 

£ The Prince of Wales kept very shady while in 
Vienna—wouldn't even dine with the Raiser. 
The archdukes and princes called upon him, but 
he wasn't sociable, and seemed a little particular 
who he went round with. He is still described 
as wearing that old white hat. 

At Mill Spring a Tennesseean from one of the 
rebel regiments managed to escape to our ranks. 
He took his stand among Fry's men, seized the 
gun of one who bad fallen by his side, fired forty 
rounds, killing the very man he most hated, one 
who had pressed him into the rebel service. 

About one hundred bomb shells, of different 
sizes, pass through Philadelphia daily, from the 
government foundry at Pittsburg. They are 
taken to the different naval depots East, where 
they are filled, and are packed on board trans¬ 
ports for the nse of the blockading squadron. 

But few newspapers get to California by the 
overland mail. They are so bulky, and the trav¬ 
elling is so poor, that the company don't take 
much pains with them, bat leave them at the 
way stations, where the people cut open the can¬ 
vass bags and help themselves to the news from 
all parts of the country. 

The Constitntionnel says, “ We find that the 
French population comprises in its totality 
37,472,732 souls. France, therefore, finds her¬ 
self to-day the second of the European powers 
as to population, Russia being the first with 
58,470,000 souls, and Austria the third with 
35,965,300." 

The latest acquisition of property made by the 
emperor is of the mansion in the Isle of Elba, in 
which bis uncle was sent to hold his court by the 
allied sovereigns. His imperial majesty has 
purchased it from the husband of the Princess 
Mathilda for the sum of 1,500,000 fames, and 
bestowed upon it the title of “ Musee Napoleon." 
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UJtrrg-Jttaktng. 

Who is the shortest man mentioned in the 
Bible ! Knee-high-raUh. 

What kin is that child to its own father, who 
is not its father's own son ! His daughter. 

“ I'll take the responsibility,” as Jenks said 
when he held out his arms for the baby. 

When wool falls in price, it is supposed that 
the reduction takes place from sheer necessity. 

Why are all artificial flies like horseflies ! Be¬ 
cause you find them sticking to a barb. 

Favor your horse with a curry as often as pos¬ 
sible, but never curry favors with a man. 

It is said that the wheel of fortune revolves for 
all; bat many of ns are broken on the wheel. 

Why is a schoolmaster like an engine driver! 
One trains the mind, the other minds the train. 

Qok says that John Smith has oaoght the 
measles, but that no cause is assigned for this 
rash act. 

“ What blessings children are I” as the parish 
clerk said, when he took the feea for christeniojr 
them. 

Somebody defines character as “ the only per¬ 
sonal property which everybody looks after for 
you.” 

What kind of grain is frequently taken as 
security for hundreds of dollars! An oat (a 
note). 

Tears at a wedding are only the commence¬ 
ment of the pickle that the young folks are get¬ 
ting into. 

Soft soap in some shape pleases all ; and gen¬ 
erally speaking, the more lye you put into it the 
better. 

“ It is very curious,” said an old gentlsofan to 
his friend, “ that a watch should be perfectly 
dry when it has a running spring inside. 

It is generally believed that Cowuerwas a free¬ 
mason, as he wished to erect “ a lodge in some 
vast wilderness.” 

An Irishman, writing a sketch of his life, says 
he early run away from his fether because he dis¬ 
covered he was only his unde. 

“ Sal,” said lispiug Bill taut, “ if yon yon’t 
love me, lhay the; and ifth you love me, and 
yon'tyike to thay the, squeethe my hanth.” 

Bering a military officer drunk and reeling in 
the streets, Quiz thinks, indicates that there is 
something- wrong at head quarters. 

Too can easily keep yourself throughout the 
winter from freezing, by getting continually into 
hot water with your neighbors. 

All fruit trees have military propensities. 
When young they are well trained; they produce 
many kernels, ami their shoots are very straight. 

Among the conditions of sale by an Irish 
auctioneer was the following; “The highest 
bidder to be the purchaser, unless some gentle¬ 
man bids more.” 

. “ Well, John," said a doctor to a lad, whose 
mother he had been attending during her illness, 
“ how is your mother !" “ She’s dead, I 
you, sir.” 


We are never satisfied that a lady understands 
a kiss unless we have It from her own month. 

When is a wall like a fish! When it is 
scaled. 

Why is a tale bearer like a bricklayer ? Be¬ 
cause he raises stories. 

Why is the letter U the gayest in the alpha¬ 
bet! Because it is always in fun. 

If England should be drawn into the present 
war, she will not find herself in a condition to 
take a “Nap.” 

It may sound like a paradox, yet the breaking 
of both of an army's wings is a pretty sure way 
to make it fly. 

It is said that the horns of a dilemma are se¬ 
curely fixed at the capital, for the senators to 
hang themselves on. 

Why is a stove an agreeable affair hi summer 
as wail as winter! Because at either season it 
is always grateful when coaled. 

Spiggles says that his appetite for coffee is al¬ 
ways ap-peas-ed by one cupful of that beverage 
as it is served up at his boarding-house. 

At an infant school examination, a few days 
ago, the examiner asked, “ What fish eat the 
little ones !" “ The big 'uns,” shouted a little 
urchin. 

It was announced in Paris that the Marquis de 
Crequi had poisoned himself. “ Ton see, said 
one of his friends, “he must have bitten bis own 
tongue.” 

A Wheeling paper makes the following mys¬ 
terious announcement, “There were nineteen 
feet in the channel last night.” The odd one 
probably belonged to a cripple. 

Men only purchase such things as they want; 
but wome n frequently purchase things they do 
not want, and apparently for no other purpose 
than the mere pleasure of purchasing. 

“Will you take some grapes, monsieur?” 
asked a gentleman of a Frenchman. “ No, sare,” 
he replied, “ I don't swallow my wine in ze shape 
of pills.” 

A Yankee, on going with a friend to dine at 
the house of an acquaintance, in order to save 
time, said, “Scrape for me, while I knock for 
both of us.” 

Young Giles, who is lost beginning to learn 
French, wants to know how it S, if they have no 
w in that language, that “them chaps spell 
wagon!” 

Woman—the morning star of oar youth; the 
day star of our manhood ; die evening star of 
our age. Heaven bless our stars 1 

“Pat, you are wearing jtanr stockings wrong 
side outward.” “ Qch, and don't I know k, to 
be sure! There’s a hole on the other aide, 
there is.” 

A person asked Chapman if the tolling ofa bell 
did not put him in mind of his foster end.. He 
replied, “No, air; but the rope pats mein Blind 
of yours.” 

“I have one request to make of you my dear 
Mr. Grant.” “ My dear widow, 1 will grant 
anything yon say.” “ Weil, sir, I want to be 

Granted myself.” 
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Mr. Slim reads Prof. Strongman on “ Physical Culture. 


Suffers great pain all night—swelled appearance of arm 
in the morning. 


First day holds out the two pound damb-bell, after 
repeated trials. 
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Appearance at expiration of third month. 


Commences practice for derelopment of legs. 


Finds it necessary to develop the rital organs—begins 
accordingly. 


Appearance of Mr Slim at the expiration of four months 
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SCENERY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



As soon as winter, which lingers so long in I sunshine and cloud, and looking down upon va9t 
our stern northern latitudes, has fairly taken his reaches of land, with hundreds of villages and 
departure, and our nominal spring has given hamlets, streams, plains and forests mapped out 
place to genial summer, tourists begin to flock upon the grandest topographical scale. To the 
to the north in pursuit of health, or to study for | summer tourist, no State in the Union presents 
themselves 
those marvels 
of natural scen¬ 
ery, which, re¬ 
produced upon 
the canvass of 
the painter or 
the page of the 
poet, possess 
the power t o 
enchant the 
world. Some 
are content to 
loiter in seques¬ 
tered valleys, 
by the margin 
of placid 
streams that 
meander thro’ 
green meadows 
enamelled by 
flowers, and re¬ 
flecting quiet 
villages and 
slumberous 
woods. Others, 
rather more as¬ 
piring, seek the 
hill country, 
w hile the raord 
adventur¬ 
ous are not sat¬ 
isfied till they 
have climbed 
the towering 
peaks, that di¬ 
versify nature 
in the northerly 
part of New 
England If 
there be no 
danger, there is 
still excitement 
in c 1 i m b i ng 
mile after mile 
into the regions 
of alternating 
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greater attractions than New Hampshire. It is 
the Switzerland of America. It has its quiet 
valleys, its romantic and pastoral glens, it has its 
lakes and streams and water courses, it has its 
hills, and it has its mountains—the latter bold, 
sublime, enduring monuments of the Creative 
Power. One of the most travelled routes to the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, is from 
this city, by railroad to Concord, and thence to 
Lake Winnipiseogee (pronounced by the Indians 
Win ne-pe-sock-e, with the accent on the penul- 
tiraa), an excellent point of departure for the 
mountain region. The Indian name we have 
just quoted signifies the “ Smile of the Great 
Spirit,” and shows the poetical feeling of the 
aborigines, and their appreciation of the beau¬ 
ties ot nature. No one who has lingered by the 
enchanted shores of this magnificent sheet of 



water, who has gazed upon its Jbroad expanse 
dotted with numerous islands, and gleaming in 
the rays of the rising and setting sun, will deny 
the appropriateness of the Indian name. The 
lake lies in Belknap and Carrol counties, and is 
irregular in its form. It stretches into seven large 
bays, three on the west, three on the east, and one 
on the north. It is about twenty-five miles in 
length,and its breadth varies from one to ten miles. 
Like Lake George, its waters are of crystalline 
purity, and at a great distance from the shore ob¬ 
jects on the bottom are plainly discernible. Its 
depth is very great, and in some places it is said 
to be unfathomable. The islets that gem its 
bosom are said to be three hundred and sixty- 
five in number, and they are of various sizes, 
the largest of them containing five hundred acres 
of fertile soil, yielding heavy crops of corn and 
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SCENERY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



grain. It is fed principally by its own springs 
—and it abounds in fish. It is surrounded by 
several pleasant villages, which deserve a passing 
notice in this connection. Monltonboro*, in 
Carroll county, lies on the northwestern shore of 
the lake, and comprises a highly diversified tract 
of country. Red Hill, which has an elevation 
of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, lies wholly 
within the town. Squam Lake and Long Pond, 
both lovely sheets of water, are partially within 
its precincts, and Red River, flowing through it. 


empties into Lake Winnipiseogee. Tuftonboro’, 
in the same county, and overlooking the lake, 
was settled in 1780. It is indented by bays of 
the lake, of which its elevated points command 
charming views. It has several ponds and small 
streams which empty into the lake and contribute 
to swell its vast volume. The views which we 
resent in illustration of the lake scenery were 
rawn expressly for ns by an artist of ability. 
In oar view of the lake, the spectator is looking 
towards the southeast. In the foreground is a 
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part of the village of Centro Harbor, while the 
town of Guilford is seen in the distance. Our 
first view is a scene sketched near a spring be¬ 
side a path by which you ascend Red Hill. It 
is a picturesque spot, and one which an artist 
loves to delineate. Another view is that from 
the summit of Red Hill, which commands a fine 
view of the lake and the surrounding country. 
We now descend the hill and obtain another 
view of striking beauty—Red Hill from the lake. 
Yet another view is presented by a change of 
osition—Centre Harbor as seen from the lake, 
n this view a part of Red Hill is presented. 


The remaining scene is an old mill located on 
Artist’s Brook, in North Conway, fifty-five miles 
from Lake Winnipiseogee. This brook abounds 
in picturesque views and is much frequented by 
artists making studies from nature. Conway is 
a picturesque town, and is a great resort of trav¬ 
ellers to the White Mountains. It lies in Car- 
roll county. Swift and Pequawket Rivers here 
pour into the Saco, the rapid current of which 
is broken by numerous falls. Lake Winnipise¬ 
ogee is four hundred and seventy-two feet above 
the level of the sea, and is certainly a gem in the 
region where it lies. 
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SCENE ON LAKE WINHIII4EOQEE, MEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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VIEWS IN PAWTUCKET, R. I. 



The designs we give in this beautiful town em¬ 
brace eomc of the most interesting in the place. 
Pawtucket is situated upon the Pawtucket River, 
which is the dividing line between the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Above the 
town the river takes the name of the Black- 
stone. It rises in Worcester County, Mass., and 
pursuing a southeast course, empties its waters 
into Narragansett Bay, at Providence. Paw¬ 
tucket is essentially a manufacturing town, and 
contains nothing of startling interest to attract 
the traveller or mere tourist; but there is a mine 
of interest in a visit to her various manufactories, 
which amply repays the time spent in going 
through them. Its water power is its principal 
resource and dependence, and was the attraction 
to the first settlers of the place. Let us glance 
at the history of the town. According to tradi¬ 
tion, the land on which Pawtucket is situated was 
originally owned by Ezekiel Hollman, one of 
Roger Williams's associates The first settle¬ 
ment was made near the falls by the 
family of Jonks, at a period nearly 
coeval with the settlement of Prov¬ 
idence, in which town it was included 
for nearly a century, until North 
Providence, to which the Rhode Island 
side belongs, was set off in 1795. 

Joseph Jenlts, the founder of the fam¬ 
ily, came from Lynn, Mass., in 1670. 

In 1789, Samuel Slater, then a young 
man of 21 years, came to Pawtucket, 
and introduced cotton spinning by ma¬ 
chinery, until then a mystery. He 
was born in England, and his father, 
on his deathbed, indentured him to 
Mr. Jedediah Strutt, the proprietor ot 
an extensive cotton mill at Helper, in 
the county of Derby. When his ap¬ 
prenticeship expired, he determined to 
come to America, and fearing the 
jealousy of the government with re¬ 
gard to*all attempts to carry away the 
art of cotton manufacture, he resolved 
to study the machinery so thoroughly 
us to bo able to carry the patterns in 
his memory, and from the reflections 
of his own mind and judgment lay 
the foundations of this branch of man¬ 
ufacture here. This he did so per¬ 
fectly, that on his arrival here, being 
recommended to Moses Brown, ot 
Providence—who had attempted the 
same thing and failed—he engaged to 
furnish patterns for the machinery, 
and superintend its operation. The 
present state of the cotton manufac¬ 
ture in this country, and the " Old 
Slater Mill," are monuments of his 
success. The attraction to Pawtucket 
being limited to its manufacturing 
facilities, its growth was slow, and 
having been exempt from the dangers 
incident to more exposed localities in 
time of war, it is devoid of general 
historical interest. The historiograph¬ 
er, therefore, would find few facts other 
than of local interest, in searching 
among the archives of the town. 


There are probably no vestiges of the original 
buildings erected in this place, although some 
very ancient and venerable ones still remain to 
carry us back beyond the present century. One 
of the oldest is called the “ old Miller house," 
and is situated at the corner of Main Street and 
of Valley Falls turnpike. The first engraving 
represents the Congregational Church in Paw¬ 
tucket. This church occupies a very command¬ 
ing situation on the corner of Walcott and Meet¬ 
ing Streets, and as the traveller steps out of the 
coach, at the hotel, it looms up upon his sight to 
a majestic height. The fact that the street de¬ 
clines rapidly from the front of the church for 
three or four hundred feet, gives it the appearance 
of a greater elevation than it really has. 

Following next is a fine view of the Falls, 
Pawrucket River, and the Mills. A narrow, 
winding footpath runs along the precipitous side 
of the bank, but it would be an act of consider¬ 
able daring for one unaccustomed to its tortuous 
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c ourse, to attempt its passage in a dark night. 
The view up the river is picturesque and beau¬ 
tiful. The contrast between the dark blue stone 
mill on the right, and the white wooden one on 
the left of the falls; the busy stream of carriages 
and pedestrians crossing the bridge which spans 
the nver between the factories, and which brings 
out in bold relief the fall beneath, dashing, 
sparkling, and leaping over its rocky bed; the 
various side falls, which gush out from above 
and beneath the foundations of the various mills, 
coming out from the most unlikely places, make 
up a picture of surpassing beauty and interest. 

Next in order is a picturesque representation 
of the Dunnell Manufacturing Works, for the 
manufacture of lawns. The process of printing 
lawns is one of great interest, as indeed are au 
the operations of the concern. The works are 
situated one mile from Pawtucket, on Beveredge 
Brook, near the right bank of the Seekonk 
River, and is one of the oldest and largest estab¬ 
lishments of the kind in the United States. It 
was founded, and for several years operated, by 
Jacob Dunnell, Esq., of Pawtucket; subse¬ 
quently it became an incorporated company, 
with a capital paid in of $400,000. The print 
works are very extensive, and in excellent order, 
comprising a bleach-house, dye-house, printing 
and calender rooms, engraving shop, with three 
steam engines, etc. The printing-room, which 
is one of the finest in the country, contains ten 
machines, which print annually 500,000 pieces 
of cloth ; among these are the widely celebrated 
Portsmouth and Hadley lawns. Taking a turn 
through Walcott Street, we see some beautiful 
private residences, which, like flowers on the 
prairie, seem to nestle among the surrounding 
foliage, giving occasional glimpses of a bay- 
window, a verandah with flowers, or a neat little 
porch, and giving rise to an envious feeling in 
the most stoical breast. Some few years since a 


Mr. Pitcher purchased a small farm hereabouts, 
laid it out in squares and building lots, and put 
up the neat little cottage shown, in the picture 
for his own use. The location was elevated and 
sightly, and soon attracted the attention of the 
more wealthy citizens, who settled around him, 
until he has become the centre of a singularly 
neat group of suburban cottages. The next 
engraving gives a view of the Old Slater Mill, al¬ 
luded to above. “ Fifty years ago," says the authu r 
of the Reminiscences, "the Slater mill was 
young, and in vigorous operation, to the aston¬ 
ishment of the inhabitants and multitudes of 
others, who went down to Pawtocket to witness 
its magical doings, which consisted mostly in the 
manufacture of coarse yarns, to be wove by hand 
in all the surrounding country. These yams 
sold at prices which would now astonish the na¬ 
tives of this or any other country, and yet, so 
great was the demand for them, that for a long 
time it was impossible to fill the orders which 
came from all directions. The goods made from 
them on the country looms, soon became the 
favorites of the country people, so much more 
durable were they than the old fabrics. From 
forty to fifty cents a yard were the ordinary 
prices for the coarse, heavy sheetings of this 
kind. No one then dreamed of looms to go by 
water power, and the first fixtures for that pur¬ 
pose were curious, high standing articles. The 
bleaching business was then truly in a state of 
nature, and the whole ground adjoining the old 
mill on the north side, was one great bleaching 
meadow, where was located the head of oper¬ 
ations." 

Our series closes with a graphic sketch of the 
central part of Pawtucket, as seen in casting the 
vision up Main Street. It exhibits quite a 
business-like appearance, and is one of the most 
important marts of business and promenade in 
the town. 
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A PRAYING MACHINE. 

Some content themselves with taking a walk 
round the convent, rolling all the while between 
their fingers the beads of their long chaplet, or 
giving a rotaiy movement to a kind of praying 
machine, which turn9 with incredible rapidity. 
This instrument is called a Chu Kor, that is, 
“ turning prayerand it is common enough to 
see them fixed in the bed of a running stream, 
as they are then set in motion by the water, and 
going on praying night and day, to the special 
benefit of the person who has placed them there. 
The Tartars also suspend these convenient im¬ 
plements over their doraostic hearths that thej 
may be put in motion by the current of cool air 
from the opening of the tent, and so twirl for the 
peace and prosperity of the family. 

Another machine which the Buddhists make 
use of to simplify their devotional activity is that 
of a large barrel turning on its axis. It is made 
of thick pasteboard, fabricated of innumerable 
sheets of paper pasted one on another, and upon 
which are written in Thibetan characters the 
prayers most in fashion. Those who have not 
sufficient zeal or sufficient strength to place on 
their backs an immense load of books, and pros¬ 
trate themselves at every step in the mud, adopt 
this easier method, and the devout can then eat, 
drink, and sleep, at their ease, while the com¬ 
plaisant machine does all their praying for them. 

One day we happened to be passing one of 
these machines, we saw two Lamas engaged in a 
violent quarrel, and almost coming to blows on 
account of their zeal for their prayers. One of 
them it appeared had come, and having set the 
barrel in motion on his own private account was 
retiring modestly to his cell, when chancing to 


turn his head to enjoy the spectacle of its pious 
revolutions, he saw one of his brethren stop the 
wheel, and set it whirling again for himself. In¬ 
dignant, of course, at this unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference, he ran back, and in his turn put a stop 
to his rival's piety, and they continued this kind 
of demonstration for some time, but at last losing 
patience they proceeded to menaces and then to 
cuffs, when an old Lama came out, and brought 
the difficulty to a peaceful termination by him¬ 
self turning the prayer barrel for the beuefit of 
both parties .—De Hue's Travels in Tartary . 

AN EAGLE’S STRATAGEM, 

As the mountains around the Konigs Sea 
abound in chamois, the eagle very naturally re¬ 
sorts there ; and opportunity is frequently afford¬ 
ed of witnessing his tactics, modified by circum¬ 
stances. The following account gives an instance 
of most cunning stratagem; but it also shows 
how impotent for attack the eagle is when his 
victim is not entirely exposed. A good-sized 
chamois buck had got upon a ledge of rock, and 
was gazing downward and about him as these 
animals like to do. An eagle perceived him; 
but as the bird could not approach close to the 
rock on account of his breadth of wing, he re¬ 
solved to obtain the prize he had marked as his 
own in another manner. So he sailed by the 
chamois on his narrow path as near as he dared 
come ; then again and again ; and as the animal 
retreated in order to quit his perilous position, 
the eagle, wheeling round in a smaller circle, 
met him instantly, to hem in and cut off his re¬ 
treat. By thus rushing past within a few feet 
of him, and filling him with terror, he hoped to 
bewilder the chamois, and cause him to fall over 
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the precipice, in winch cate he would have bat 
to descend and carry off his booty. And, in fact, 
the chamois, from trepidation probably, in tam¬ 
ing a corner, slipped with one hind foot over the 
ledge. He lost his balance, and fell headlong 
over the rocks, as the eagle intended he should. 
Bat after lodging for a short time on an' inter¬ 
vening slope, the carcass rolled off, and came 


toppling down into the lake. The whole pro¬ 
ceedings had been watched by two persons in a 
boat. They now rowed across to get the cha¬ 
mois ; while the eagle, disappointed of his vic¬ 
tim, wheeled above them watching all they did. 
—Forest Creatures ; by Charles Boner. 


Love is an admiration which never wearies. 
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DENNETT'S LOT-SAVING SOCKETS. 

The accompanies series of illustrations show 
the manner or employing Dennett's rocket in 
cases of disaster and shipwreck on the sea-coast. 
This rocket is nsed extensively on the coasts of 
Great Britain, the character of which in many 
parts renders every means that ingenuity can in¬ 
vent for the safety of life imperative. Great 
Britain is surrounded by stormy seas, and at 
certain seasons of the year shipwrecks are un¬ 
fortunately frequent. During every winter, our 
English papers record many wrecks, attended 
with loss of life, and from the comments made 
upon these occurrences, we learn that careless¬ 
ness, so frequently and so often unjustly charged 
against the management of our own mercantile 
marine, is likewise not unknown on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But the English press has done 
its work well in fully discussing these matters. 
Attention is at length greatly directed to the 
means by which these disasters may be mitigated 
on the British coasts. We find, on referring to 
the Wreck Registers presented annually to Par¬ 
liament, that by far the greater number of ship¬ 
wrecks arise from preventive causes, such as 
“ bad lookout," “neglect of the lead," “insuf¬ 
ficient manning," “ rotten gear," “ inattention to 
lights and bearings," “ full speed in thick weath¬ 
er," etc., etc. It is also evident that in very 
many cases whole crews are lost for want a life¬ 
boat, and the means of placing iier in the water 
safely and expeditiously. And last, though not 
least, is another cause, viz., the great facilities 
which exist for insuring rotten and unseaworthy 
ships. This is a most serious consideration ; for 
until masters and owners can be brought to un¬ 
derstand that it is for their interests individually 
and collectively, ami for the interests of the coun¬ 
try at large, that ships should he properly found, 
navigated and manned, what has been done, and 
is still doing by philanthropic institutions, must 
very inadequately meet the case. It is true that 
life boats on the most approved models, manned 
by brave and skilful men, are ready to render 
assistance to wrecked and stranded vessels. It 
is true that Dennett’s rockets and Manby's mor¬ 
tars are placed on the coasts wherever they are 
thought necessary, in charge of men experienced 
in their nse. It is true that thousands of pounds 
are spent sunuaUf the Board of Trade, in 
rewarding individw^es of meritorious exer¬ 
tion, and in mainfialMg the life-boats and mor¬ 
tars and rockets anip referred to; but it is 
equally true that hundreds of HveS are stillthrown 
away, and will continue to be thrown away, until 
steps have been taken to prevent rather than to 
cure. 

The government have now earnestly taken in 
hand the question of harbors of refuge; and such 
harbors will no doubt tend to abridge the cat¬ 
alogue of wrecks; but still it seems to ns that if 
no ships were allowed clearance at the Customs, 
unless certified by a British government surveyor 
as sound, well found, properly manned, and pro¬ 
vided with life-boat and gear, more good would 
he done, and less expense wonld be incurred, 
than in afterwards endeavoring to remedy what 
might have been so easily prevented. This, of 
course, has no reference to steam vessels carrying 
passengers, as all such vessels are at present 
thoroughly examined and certified, both as re¬ 


gards hall and machinery, in the same manner 
as provided by the law of this country. 

Bat to retain to the subject of our illustrations. 
There are at present on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom about 150 life-boats, well found and 
fully manned; and 200 coast-guard stations, at 
which Dennett's rockets and Manby's mortars 
are maintained by the Board of Trade, at an an¬ 
nual expense, altogether, of between £4000 and 
£5000. The number of lives saved from ship¬ 
wreck in 1857 by these means, and by coast¬ 
guard boats, luggers and small craft, was 1668; 
and the number lost in the same time, 532, mak¬ 
ing a total number of 2200 livee imperilled on 
the British coasts alone, in one year. 

In the rocket apparatus, an ordinary nine- 
ponnder Dennett's rocket, having a thin, light, 
dui strong line attached to it, is fired over the 
ship in distress. Great care is required in letting 
oat this line; and to prevent its “ kinking," it is 
kept “ faked " on pins in a box. When wanted 
for use, it is either fired out of the box, or off 
the ground. On the rocket-line being fired over 
the ship, and secured by the crew, they signal 
the people on shore that they have done so. A 
“ whip," which is a rope having the ends spliced 
together (like a jack-towel on a large scale), and 
rove through a tailed block, is now hauled on 
board by means of a rocket-line, and the tail of 
the block is made fast to some part of the ship, 
as high np as possible. By means of the “ whip," 
or endless rope, the people on shore haul off 
another and thicker rope, which is made fast on 
board the ship above the tailed block, and is 
itretched taut between the ship and shore above 
the “ whip." There is therefore a doable com¬ 
munication with the ship, one by the means of the 
thick rope stretched taut, and the other by means 
of the endless rope or “ whip." The thick rope 
serves for a block carrying a sling to travel in, 
and the “ whip " serves to pull the sling back¬ 
wards and forwards. The sling is a circular 
cork life-buoy, fitted with a pair of short trousers 
or drawers. These machines were invented by 
Commander Kisbee, of the Royal Navy, and 
from him are known as “ Kisbee's Breeches." 
They have sar«d many lives. Our illustrations 
show the arrangement of the rocket apparatus, 
the flight of the rocket-line, and the manner of 
bringing a shipwrecked crew on shore. 


AUTHORSHIP. 

“Never write a book,” said Talleyrand; “ if 
you do we shall kuow all your brains are worth, 
for as many francs as your book will cost. No 
man of sense writes books; the emperor writes 
no books (this was said before Bonaparte was 
sent to St. Helena), Socrates never wrote A s 
book." While a man is living be will perhaps 
have more repute for wisdom if he be considered 
able to write but does not, in the same way that, 
as Bacon says (speaking of conversation), “If 
von dissemble sometimes that yon are thought to 
know, you shall another time be thought to 
know that you do not." But traditional wisdom 
is fugitive, and has no lasting influence, except 
when a chronicler is found to record the original 
utterances. Socrates was immortalized by his 
disciples, especially by Plato, who reproduced 
the thoughts expressed by his master in public 
discourses, or is supposed to have done so. 
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AIT EASTERN OPIUM SALOON. 

Lord Jocelyn, an English traveller, describes 
an opium saloon at Singapore: “ One of the 
objects/' says he, " which I had the curiosity to 
visit at Singapore, was the opinm smoker in his 
heaven; and certainly it is a most fearful sight, 


although perhaps not so degrading to the eye as 
the drnnkard from spirits. The idiot smile and 
death-like stupor of tne opium debauchees have 
something far more awful to the gaze than the 
beastiality of the latter. The rooms where the 
Chinese sit and smoke are surrounded by wood- 
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en couches, with place* for the head to rest upon, 
and generally a side room is devoted to gam¬ 
bling. The pipe is a reed of about an inch in 
diameter, and the aperture in the bowl for the 
admission of the opium is not larger than a pin's 
head. On a beginner one or two pipes will have 
an effect, but an old stager will continue smoking 


for hours. A few days of this fearful luxury, 
when taken to excess, will impart a pallid and 
haggard look to the features ; and a few months, 
or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy 
man into little better than an idiot skeleton. 
About nine in the evening these infatuated peo¬ 
ple may be seen in all the different stages of their 
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intoxication. Some enter half distracted to feed 
their craving appetite; others laugh and talk 
under the effects of the pipe; while the conches 
around are filled with their different occupants, 
who lie languid, with an idiot smile upon their 
countenances, too completely under the influence 
of the drug to regard passing events, and fast 


merging to the wished-for consummation. The 

last scene in this tragic play is generally a room 
in the rear of the building—a species or morgne, 
or dead house—where lie sheltered those who 
have passed into the state of bliss which the 
opium-eater seeks—an emblem of the long sleep 
to which he is blindly hurrying.” 
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HIDDEN 8 P RING 8. 

BY MRS. R. B. ED SON. 

A traveller chanced to journey 
On a sultry summer day, 

Where cruel rocks and barren wastes 
Stretched miles and miles away; 

The heat of the sun was overhead, 

The burning sand at his feet, 

His lips were parched with thirst, and his face 
Wa3 blistered with the heat. 

Wearily down by the wayside 4 
He sank, when lo! at his feet, 

From a spring ’neath the wilding blossoms, 
Ban the water cool and sweet. 

He bathed his burning brow, and gave 
His cheek to its cool caress, 

And his parched lips grew tremulous 
With a tender thankfulness. 

Tired voyager o’er life’s burning sands, 
Beneath its noontide glare, 

Take heart! somewhere a cooling spring 
Is deftly hidden there. 

Though bleak the way, some sunny hope 
Its wildest pass shall bless: 

Some smiling blossom glads the gloom 
Of every wilderness! 


[original.] 

THE SONG IN THE NIGHT. 



BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


The Baron Burnsidurn was by no means a 
coward; yet I must own, as he is not here to do 
so for himself, that he experienced a singular 
sensation upon entering the apartment assigned 
him at Castle Mods de Montmartons, that resi¬ 
dence of his late father’s oldest friend, a noble¬ 
man until to night personally unknown to the 
young bar&n. He had arrived at sunset, and 
while the red light illumined all the world as if 
for some festal, the castle itself cast such a sha¬ 
dow that the attendants already kindled and 
tossed their flambeaux in the courtyard. A great 
frowning and forbidding mass of masonry, it yet 
bristled with the remnants of feudal terrors ; and 
as if daily expecting some fresh raid from moor 
or mountain, Count Faulcon Mods de Montmar¬ 
tons still, it was said, kept the cannon pointed 
from the battlements and the warder waiting on 
the tower, though in the comparatively peaceful 
times one would have thought he had nothing to 
apprehend. But there was ever a legend abroad 

32 
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in the land concerning the Mons de Montmar¬ 
tons, as there is apt to be when a sole great house 
dominates over the lesser names of any wide re¬ 
gion, and rumor said that when they had no 
treasure to guard they yet had fearful secrets. 
An old family that dated from Charles Martel, 
and that taking no prominent part in war or pol¬ 
itics, has yet maintained one of the first social 
positions in the kingdom, and that transmits un¬ 
diluted the haughty Norman blood with its fierce 
passions and proud tempers, must yet have those 
last, and always the more or less deadly. And 
it was not without a thought of all this that the 
Baron Burnsidurn turned on the threshold to 
look once more at the glowing sky, and feel as if 
in entering he were bidding life and light adieu. 
In a moment more, Count Faulcon had met him 
with that stately courtesy which leaves no room 
for a murmur, but effectually distances all famil¬ 
iarity. It was by the simple fact of this stately 
courtesy alone that the Mons de Montmartons 
had strengthened and allied themselves with half 
the distinguished names in the realm; for there 
was little splendor in their abode, less wealth in 
their purse. It was by carrying things with so 
high a hand, by assuming so haughty a pre-emi¬ 
nence, that to be Countess of Montmartons came 
at last to be considered a dazzling pinnacle, to 
which dukes’ daughters might reasonably aspire, 
but where less gifted mortals should despair and 
die. It was not trifles that thus fell into the 
hands of the successive knights with the marriage 
portion, and while they lasted—these marriage 
portions—being spent like princes, they certainly 
were trifles that remained. But for many years 
now there had been no lady of the castle, for 
Count Faulcon marrying early in Italy, after a 
short sojourn in Paris, took with him* to Spain 
his young wife, and she had never returned. 
Those who had any right to inquire probably 
knew the circumstances, certainly nobody else 
did. Guests, toe, became infrequent, at this in¬ 
hospitable hearth, and those who had been there 
once seldom ventured again. The Italians would 
have said that Count Faulcon had the evil eye, 
the tenantry round about only callod him a sour 
dour man, and unconsciously stood aside, lest his 
shadow should blight them. 

With the young baron, the evening passed be¬ 
fore the drawing-room fire, as evenings will; his 
host was kindly attentive, talked much with him 
concerning his late father, listened wkh interest 
to his prospects, but had no reminiscence to im¬ 
part, no anecdote to relate, and withal was so 
utterly reserved and chilling, that Burnsidurn 
looked about him unconsciously to see if the sur¬ 
rounding walls were not those of an ice-house. 
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For a moment he had half the mind to let no 
Ban sink over him again within them. Still he 
had arrived on the invitation of Count Fanicon 
himself and there waa some old hocus-pocus of 
his father's business jet to be arranged between 
them. After all, it was only an experience; let 
him make the most of it. 

▲t this point of penance the door opened to 
admit an old butler, who now brought in candied 
fruits and wine, and placed them beside the guest 
with an air every whit as like his master as one 
tombstone is like another. Count Fanicon pour¬ 
ed the wine, and himself drank of it. Perhaps 
the liberal juice of concrete southern suns fired 
his blood, for when be set down the empty glass, 
he showered his bright keen glances across Burn- 
stdum. 

“ You are not like your father at your age, my 
lord," he said. “Your mother’s Italy runs in 
your veins. Yet I loved him. I, who departed 
from tbo custom of my blood in loving any man, 
and calling him friend. I would there wore a 
daughter of the race, that she might wed and 
join my life with his." 

So silent, so reserved, so dead of heart, now 
suddenly warmed with wine, and speaking thus. 
The baron was aghast. 

“Yes" resumed the other. “Yes, Leigh 
Yerghen, Baron Burnsidurn, there is no older 
nor finer name in Britain, and mine was made to 
match it, had I twice departed from the legend 
and the cuitom—for know, the tree does not run 
to blossom, stout stem and leaf and limb have 
we; but the delicate blooms—. Tell me, when 
was there a woman born to the name of Mons 
de Montmartons ?" And motioning Pierre the 
butler to attend to his guest. Count Fanicon 
strode from the room. 

“ My Lord Barnsidum, your rooms await you," 
•aid the butler, and the two went out together. 
Mounting the solid stairs, glimpsing the great 
staring portraits of grandiosities dead and gone, 
they came at length into a gallery lined with al¬ 
ternate mirrors and doors, and finally to a more 
imposing doorway than all, and Pierredrow forth 
his key. 

“ Marry a Mons de Montmartons 1" thought 
the baron. “ Thank God, it is impossible 1 What! 
Bevive a wish, and marry me to an idea ? Put a 
ring on the finger of the bronae statue of Silence 
in the hall down there! Call a ghost wife 1 A 
ghoul, a vampire!—" 

Here Pierre threw open the door, and the 
baron's thoughts fell into such shivering that it 
was impossible for his anathema to proceed. Yet 
there was nothing in the room to be afraid of. 
It was very large, truly; but was he unaccustom¬ 


ed to that? It was very lofty, and groined and 
ceiled elaborately, the sumptuous carpet resound¬ 
ed no footfall, the great bed behind its open hang¬ 
ings was heaped with cushioned ease. Well, 
what was it, then ? This—carpet, ceiling, walls 
and garniture, there was no thread that was not 
black; the curtains hang above the bed like a 
pall, the bed itself was a catafalque. All this 
was seen—if seen be the right word to express 
the action of the eye in such darkness—by the 
faint gleam of a taper that kept wavering in some 
mysterion8 draft. 

Dismissing his attendants, the baron, far from 
entering the hearse awaiting him, went to pacing 
the room in a distraught state of mind, and im¬ 
precating the fates that had brought him here. 
Black, black—a tomb; let him open a window 
and breathe free air, if window there were. In¬ 
deed the baron was right, window there was 
none. He pulled aside the heavy tapestry, he 
took the taper and groped about the room—noth¬ 
ing bat pictures, and panels, and doors; loophole 
or window, crack or crevice, did not exist. 

The baron set down the candlestick, and tried 
to collect his thoughts. Was he doomed to stifle 
here? Ventilation? Yes, there was plenty of 
that; and suddenly looking np, the baron per¬ 
ceived a narrow aperture close under the ceiling, 
running across the room, and making with the 
corresponding one on the opposite side the myste¬ 
rious draft in which his light wavered. Throagh 
the first he caught the glint of a star; through 
the second, nothing—the latter, then, opened into 
some apartment. The huge fire crackling on his 
hearth might send whatever goblin shadows it 
pleased—dancing even the dance of death, should 
they choose; for re-assured, the baron addressed 
himself to his toilet, and thankfnl that at last he 
did not find a skeleton under the coverlid, was 
instantly lost in dreams. Could it have been, 
then, in a dream that a voice sweet, and strong, 
and clear, came ever winding along and awmy 
with rise and fall of tune, a tune of witchery, so 
that though at first he could not catch the words, 
at length by frequent repetition the refrain re¬ 
mained in his memory: 

“ life li too swoet to waste In a tower, 

While the bee’s In the rose and the bird’s on the spray; 
All the winds are abroad, and the world Is in flower— 
Then follow, then follow, away, away!” 

Certain it is, that the young baron’s first morn¬ 
ing thought ere unclosing his eyes was of the 
song in the night; and then he muttered at him¬ 
self for having reached that state of idiocy 
through the agency of this funereal room, when 
be came even to believe his dreams were facts. 

“ It is some old song that I heard in the nurBery," 
said he. “ There! begone with it!" 
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Hereupon the baron opened his eyes and gazed 
abou^ him. Was this the room In which he had 
gone to sleep?—this? Cortes; there was the 
ceiling, here was the floor, there was his candle¬ 
stick on the console where it had been placed, 
burned down to the socket, and there beside it on 
the marble were the charred remains of his hand¬ 
kerchief, into which the candle dropped a snuff, 
occasioning a conflagration that had ceased sim¬ 
ply for want of foel. What, then, made the dif¬ 
ference ? Only, that all the hangings and cush¬ 
ions, which in the midnight had seemed of the 
direst blackness, were, by the yellow sunlight 
now streaming through the odd casement under 
the ceiling, seen to be of the most royal purple. 
This was a brighter aspect of affairs; and as his 
servant assisted his toilet, he found himself re¬ 
galing the ears of that functionary as he hummed 
over again: 

44 All the winds are abroad and the world la in flower: 

Then fallow, then follow, away, away!” 

But with the sound sliding through his lips, 
the baron thought he must yet be dreaming—for 
was not that the echo of a silvery laugh, and did 
he hear the rustle of some gown sweeping swiftly 
away ? Perhaps he would have set about some 
investigation, but just then the door opened, and 
with an air that seemed to deny the existence 
even of such an assertion as that there was a 
gown in the castle, Pierre entered to receive Lord 
Burnsidurn’s orders. Lord Bumsidum thought 
he should prefer breakfasting with his host, and 
accordingly descended. Perhaps there was a 
shade more of cordiality in Count Faulcon’s man¬ 
ner; but scarcely was it perceptible, ere, on read¬ 
ing a note just handed him from his bailiff, he 
announced regret at being obliged to leave the 
baron to his own resources for the morning. 

The baron accordingly betook himself to the 
library; but his eye chanced to light on nothing 
but antique tomes, and fearing that at length he 
shottid yawn his very soul away over the black- 
letter chronicle in hand, he threw it down, and 
went to examining the landscape. Prom this 
amusement he was recalled by Reuben and lun¬ 
cheon, and after luncheon he slept once more. 
So, dull as a gray sky, the day dragged on. 
With the late dinner and his simple apology. 
Count Faulcon appeared, and the evening was a 
foe simile of the evening before. 

The next day Count Faulcon was obliged to 
attend to his magisterial duties, and a second 
time desert his guest; on the third day, when a 
deputation begging some political redress from 
Mons de Montmartons as the peer, had been au¬ 
thoritatively disposed of—an affair which took 
the morning—Count Faulcon was obliged to ride 


and ftilfll a previous engagement at a distance of 
some leagues; and thus, his host hastily grown a 
busy man, again was the baron left alone; while 
on the fourth day, as if to make amends, the 
count devoted himself sedulously to his friend, 
took him the grand tour of portions of the house, 
and allowed him a critical inspection of the host 
of family portraits with accompanying explana¬ 
tory remarks, so that his attention became insuf¬ 
ferably worse than his neglect, and on shutting 
the door of Ms sleeping-room that night, Burnsi- 
dum vowed that it should never but once re-open 
to him. Too utterly bored with this ennuisome 
experience for thought, or even for sleep, he 
found himself in a mild lethargic state, neither 
waking nor dreaming, and so likely to continue. 
Whereupon, quite dissatisfied, he at once rose 
and dressed. 

" If there's nothing to read and nothing to de. 
I’ll walk the room till morning, and then I can 
go," said he; and thereat his eye fell on a couple 
of odd volumes that had slept this dozen years 
undisturbed on the footstool where they had once 
been thrown. They were a grammar and lexi¬ 
con of Sanscrit—why not devote the night to¬ 
ward increasing his stock of knowledge? He 
proceeded to do so. Insensibly he became inter¬ 
ested in his occupation, his eyes forgot weariness, 
his soul as well, all his faculties were alert and 
bent upon his work, the dead silence was un¬ 
broken even by the slow turning of the worm- 
eaten leaves. It was then that a singular rush¬ 
ing noise stole in upon his ears, as If a river had 
been let loose in the hall. He listened; on it 
came, here, and with it a half-audible tinkle of 
bells, a patter of feet, a trail, a rustle, hither, 
thither, and there it brushed past his door. In 
an instant he had sprung, flung the door wide 
open, and stood gazing out. Was it a train of 
phantoms sweeping down the long gallery, all 
fointly luminous, sheeted In snow, and followed 
by an icy wind as they passed ?—or, was it one 
only, one light rushing figure, jingling the keys 
as it fled, all its drapery agitated in the great 
current of air from some open embrasure, and 
multiplied with re-duplicate fantasies in the myriad 
alternate mirrors that lined the wall ? Ere he 
had time to answer, the household was all astir, 
servants running here and there with lights, and 
Count Faulcon himself calling out for the cause 
of the disturbance. But the phantoms had van¬ 
ished, apparently satisfied with their achievement, 
for, as Lord Bumsidum again betook himself to 
his room, he heard once' more the echo of the 
silvery laugh and the snatch of song slipping 
through the dark high aperture: 

44 -Tbs world Is In flowor— 

Th«n follow, than follow, away, away!” 
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To the boron it occurred that this was do teas 
than a challenge, an invitation; some scrapie for 
a moment prevented him, with the next the spirit 
of jonth was uppermost, he had taken advantage 
of the hint, and was In the dark gallery. Grop¬ 
ing along, some presentiment told him he should 
find an open door—it might be the door of the 
count’s apartment, it might be the door of the 
count's secret. No matter; in these four days 
the count had made him sufier enough to suffer a 
little now himself. Quite true; here was a door 
that opened as he passed, opened cautiously, as 
if hinting that he should push it farther. He 
did push it. Beyond, for a moment, a ray of light 
was seen in vanishing. He followed, although in 
a Cimmerian blackness, and witless if wells or 
bottomless pits should open beneath his feet at 
every step. Something soft now opposed him, 
and brushed both his feet and forehead—it must 
be a curtain; fold after fold he lifted, like the 
triple hangings of some tent; and when the last 
one had fallen behind him, he was in a rotunda 
lighted from above by the stars. This was a 
wing of the castle to which the count had omitted 
to introduce him. And yet after all, some in¬ 
stinct warned him that he had but made a cir¬ 
cuit, and was in a place contiguous to his own 
apartments; for there, was it not the aperture 
corresponding to the singular casement under the 
ceiling in his room ? Here a half-laugh led him 
on again; he entered another door, it shut behind 
him with a spring, retreat was now impossible. 
A hand seised his, drew him forward, lifted an¬ 
other curtain, and admitted him to an atmosphere 
glowing with soft light. 

“ Is all ready, Camille?” said a voice as sweet 
as a song. 

“All is ready, my lady.” 

“ Present the prisoner.” 

“ My Lord Burnsidurn, you are in the hands of 
the Countess Genevieve Monsde Montmartons.” 

Lord Burnsidurn bowed lower than he had 
ever bent his haughty head before. 

“ 1 throw myself upon the mercy of the court,” 
he replied, in purest French. 

“ And the court has no mercy unless you obey 
her behests,” said the lovely thing, who half-sat, 
half reclined in the great crimson fanteuil before 
him. 

“ And that I swear I will do 1” was his fervent 
response. 

“ Sit then,” she said; “ and sit beside me.” 

The baron advanced, but instead of taking the 
place indicated, seated himself at her feet. 

Looking up Lord Burnsidurn surveyed the rare 
and perfect creature before him. Eyes like jew¬ 
els, dark and lustrous as summer skies by night, 


a brow of ivory tressed by that hair radiant in 
light and raven in shadow, a mouth whose 
corners, lost in dimples, seemed ever pouting for 
fresh kisses, a cheek where the rose blushed in 
perpetual dream—was there anything wanting to 
complete the beauty of that countenance? And 
how came such a miracle of loveliness secluded, 
imprisoned—for imprisoned she surely was—-in 
this castle? 

“Here,” said the bason to himself, “is that 
young wife who never returned from Spain 1 
And for what jealous monkey is she shut up for¬ 
ever from mortal sight? Tears have passed 
lightly over her beauty, yet why does she not 
fly?” 

At all events, he reasoned, she was lady of the 
castle, and had the right to entertain all who en¬ 
tered its gates; and with that thought the baron's 
last scruple vanished. 

But what had come over the lady ? Where was 
all her sudden boldness, and where the assurance 
that had summoned him to her side ? Beneath 
his glance, her own eyes fell, and the color 
streamed up her face like an aurora, and she half 
rose from her chair as if for flight again. But 
the slight figure in its purple drapery, after wav¬ 
ering an instant, sank back into the chair Once 
more, and the blush sweeping down the face, 
tinted the beautiful bosom, and was lost in the 
soft cloud of misty lace out of which rose head 
and throat. Gathering her courage, however, 
she flung back the shower of dark, shining curls, 
and with a motion of the little hand that per¬ 
chance knew how to be as haughty in its white¬ 
ness, as just now it was beseeching, she said : 

“ Pardon, monsieur—perhaps I ought not—in¬ 
deed I know—” 

It was the baron’s place to re-assure. “Be¬ 
lieve me, I will no longer trouble you,” he 
murmured. “ Tour kindness has already been 
great, and I should ill deserve it did I further 
embarrass you.” So saying be rose to go. 

“ No, no!” she cried, in evident alarm, spring¬ 
ing forward and catching his hands in her em- 
pressement . “ It is impossible, it is too late, the 
servants who are sentinels, and always guard my 
wing of the building, are now at their posts 
again. It was only when they were well worn 
with fatigue that I frightened them away by 
sweeping down on them in that white array 
yonder, once well glossed with phosphorus—I 
and Camille.” 

“ Tes, yes,” muttered Camille, with a chuckle, 
as she stooped to gather the disordered fragments, 
“ this always scatters them. They think it’s a 
host of ghosts, they run, they leave the way, 
they give time for you to come ere they creep 
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back. Bat bade they are now, pacing and re- 
pacing. Hark! do you not hear them ? Dear 
knows, if all ghosts were like my sweet lady and 
me, the other life would be pleasanter than this 
one.” 

“ And bow then am I to return ?” asked the 
baron, not too well Hking the posture of affairs. 

The young countess turned with a quick shud¬ 
der. Camille held up her hands aghast 

“ We hare not thought of it I” sighed the 
first 

“My lady, my lady, we are lost!” cried the 
other. 

With the words of Camille, Genevieve shook 
her round white shoulders as if to drop off a 
mantle of care. 

M Never mind; trust to luck,” said she, senten- 
tiously. “ Something may happen, there always 
does—anything—let the worst come to the worst; 
who cares ?” 

“But I, my lady?" 

“ Let him touch a hair of your head, my poor 
Camille,” began the young countess, with a 
flashing eye. 

“ It is not my hair, my lady; but I never shall 
dress your hair again! He will separate us!” 

“Never! Ah—” 

“ Since it is I, fair countess, who have made 
the trouble,** said the baron, magnanimously, 
“ for I ought to have known better than thu6 to 
intrude on your presence, it is I who must atone; 
and if this midnight imprudence of mine lead to 
discovery, /, and not Mademoiselle Camille, 
must bear the blame.” 

“Not so, my lord,” said the young countess, 
straightening herself proudly. “ But it was, it 
must have been, Pierre's oversight that lodged 
you in your apartment. He thinks me so well 
guarded that he forgot our neighborhood. For, 
indeed, Leigh Veighen—how did I know your 
name ? There is little this faithful Camille does 
not gather for me of what transpires below; 
for, indeed, you have been these three nights my 
neighbor, and knowing something of the dreary 
days you must drag on in these dungeons, I 
desired you should drink to our better 
acquaintance 1” 

And springing lightly to the laden table, she 
poured out a glass of pink champagne, and held 
its foaming rosiness to the light, smiling and 
laughing like a little Bacchante. The ice was 
broken. Lord Burnsidum felt that long seclu¬ 
sion had given this fair lady greater freedom and 
abandon of manner than she would otherwise 
have owned, and knew exactly how far to meet 
it. They pledged each other in the dazzling 
draughts, and lifting a bunch of grapes, she 
• 


challenged him to pluck its amethystine wealth 
with her. Side by side they sat and talked, and 
suddenly the castle clock, somewhere in the dis¬ 
tant darkness, tolled two. He had been there 
an hour, one, almost another. 

“ How is it that the sweet Genevieve wakes 
and takes her pleasure at this season, may I 
ask?” he said. 

“ Ah, my lord, day and night have but little 
difference to me,” she answered. “ Camille and 
I turn night into day at our phaeac s j and I have 
slept by sunlight when I court the stars.” 

“ And the count ?” 

“ Ah, except to keep me close from profane 
eyes, he troubles himself little, and if he hears 
me singing by midnight, it is a pleasant lullaby, 
and he sluihbers the sounder.” 

“ Sing to me now!” 

She sang, a little sea-shore tune, adorning it 
as she went with a lively, florid fioriture, like the 
foam on the wave. , It was evident that in her 
imprisonment, or before it, her culture had been 
of the best kind. The tune, the song, the singer, 
had some strange and subtle effect on Leigh 
Vergben, and the novelty of the whole affair, 
so unlike the staid sobriety of Englishwomen, 
half bewitched him. 

“The count is welcome to his wife,” he 
thought. “ If she plays him 6uch pranks she 
must be a troublesome possession. Yet by my 
soul I do not wonder that be builds these walls 
around her!” 

But she spoke while he thought; she went to 
telling him the castle's ways of life; she bent 
forward in her animation, and kindled into ges¬ 
ture ; she sprang upon her feet, and went danc¬ 
ing up and down the room, laughing with teeth 
like pearls, and eyes sparkling as stars; so rosy, 
so gay, so reckless—Burnsidum was already at 
her feet. Suddenly a step was heard oh the stone 
floor of the rotunda without. 

“ He comes, the count!” cried Camille, in a 
hoarse whisper of terror. 

“ He comes ?'* echoed Genevieve. And pale 
as death, and with clasped hands, she turned to 
the baron. 

Burnsidum looked about him. No escape. 
But the curtain that separated them from the ro¬ 
tunda was swung in such a manner as to leave 
exposed the comer of a long, narrow aperture 
under the ceiling. He did not doubt—it was the 
very counterpart of that in his own apartment— 
had she not said they were neighbors ? Let it 
leave him where it would, she should not be 
compromised. All this in a flash. With the 
next, “We shall meet again, dear lady,” he 
murmured, seizing her hand, and imprinting his 
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lips thereon, had sprang upon a pilaster, touched 
higher np with his daring and successful foot the 
stone bracket on the wall, leaped and disap¬ 
peared through the horizontal easement, and to 
his otter amazement landed first on the tester of 
his own bed, that with yielding rips and rent let 
him gently fall on the piled down, while the 
young countess covered his retreat with a peal 
of the freshest langhter, ending lightly in a carol 
blithe as the birds at dawn: 

“ Than *U»w, Umd Jbllov, sway, away!*’ 

In a moment she ceased, and the baron beard 
the low, firm tones of Count Fauloon. The 
sweet treble replied, and Camille's voice joined 
the burden, words being inaudible nntil the end, 
when the baron was obliged to overhear these, 
trifling as they were: 

44 But this Is your mistress's room by day. 
Mademoiselle Camille. By night you do not 
need the sunlight through the dome. It is the 
first time you have suffered this illumination to 
stream into other suites, let it also be the last." 

As he spoke, he passed on with the young 
countess, Camille extinguished the lights, the 
faint glimmer ceased to pour through the long 
casement, all was dark. The baron hastily dis¬ 
robed himself, and was ere many minutes fast 
locked in slumber. So fast that when Count 
Faulcon stood over him a half hour later, he 
knew nothing of it; and the other, seeing all so 
quiet and orderly, had he been a less astute man, 
would have retired quite satisfied that his suspi¬ 
cions had been falsely aroused. 

It is singular that the next morning no such 
thought as leaving the castle entered the baron's 
mind. And indeed, if there had, I think it 
would have been dispelled by the trilling voice 
tbat from some far-withdrawn room came steal¬ 
ing on his ear. But in vain that noon did be 
listen for further sign, in vain did he wake that 
night in hope of a second summons; and so one 
day and another crept by, and with the last, the 
baron determined to throw off his infatuation, 
and gladly accepted Count Faulcon's invitation 
to a hunt. 

The day was one of those brilliant seasons 
when it seems as if the sky were scooped from a 
giant sapphire, and all the winds seemed to have 
been sleeping before, but rising now from their 
slumbers to kiss your cheek as you passed. 
The way lay in one of those ancient French 
forests, under boughs of lofty-arching shade, 
through glades of yellowest sunshine—the sport 
was ever beyond. The count, a keen lover of 
the chase, was soon far in advance with his at¬ 
tendants, the haron purposely lingered to enjoy 


these regal Mona de Montmartons woods. As 
he rode, with loose bridle, a little page, canter¬ 
ing on a superb thorou g h br ed, came up and 
passed him. 

44 It must be some favored personage who rides 
the best hone in Mona de Montmartons's 
stables," thought the baron, looking after the 
boy. 

But while he looked, the pagfrloping along at 
au unmeasured gait, made a wide detour, and 
doubled back upon him as if he had been the 
quarry. 

44 Can monsieur tell me if my lord has passed 
this way *" said he, in sweet, peculiar tones, and 
saluting as he touched with the back of his hand 
the snowy plume that, depending over his brow, 
half veiled the face. The heron started, some 
memory seemed to twinge him; he rapidly sur¬ 
veyed the page, who innooeatly foil to twirling 
his long, fair moustache. 

“ Forward," said the baron. 

The page bowed and galloped on. 

“ A aad pace," murmured Burnsidurn, “ over 
the hillocks and hollows of this wood. A reck¬ 
less pace, or an unskilled stirrup." 

But scarcely had the words passed his lips, 
when they were changed into a warning cry, and 
in another instant, without a sound, a huge, low- 
sweeping oak bough had torn the young rider 
from the saddle, and thrown him on the jagged 
rock at its roots. Lord Burnsidurn spurred for¬ 
ward, and bounding from his bone lifted the 
senseless form in his arms. Faraway was heard 
the gay shouts and view-hailoos of the chase. 
There was no water at hand; it seemed best to 
hasten back to the castle, and lightly remounting 
with the boy he followed whither the frightened 
roan had already preceded them. Not sun of 
his way, and looking ever about him, he gave 
the page but few glances till, fording a brook, he 
stooped from the saddle, and gathering the 
water in his hand, dashed it again and again 
upon the pallid brow. The page stirred, heav¬ 
ing a faint sigh, and then as the color surged up 
the cheek turned and hid it in the folds of the 
roquelaire, and the baron galloped on. Quite 
uncertain if he were on the right road at length, 
the baron checked his speed, when suddenly the 
page lifting his head, uttered a hurried exclama¬ 
tion that sent the horse wildly along. In a mo- 
| ment more he had stopped in the courtyard of the 
castle. The page slipped from Burnsidura's 
arms, tottered a minute on his feet, then regain¬ 
ing his balance, touched his cap with the same 
salute and ran away. But as he flashed by him, 
the baron caught a smile, a dimple, the sweetest 
of voices laughed in his ear, he heard, musical 
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and gay as the fell of a brook, ibis page ringing 
as ha ran: 

“ Lift is too sw at to waste In a tower 

While the bee’s in (be xosaand (be bird’s on tbs aptaj!” 

He plucked from Us cloak two dropping locks 
of yellow hair that had assisted the false fair 
msaquer, and ha earned himself for his stupidity. 
Now that she was gone, ha foil the dinging of 
those soft young arms, the brushing of those 
earls across his hand, ha folded Us arms across 
his breast as if still to fold her in the slight form, 
the fret that he had rescued her from much suf- 
faring, if from no worse, suddenly and strangely 
endeared her to him. Yet the baron did not in 
hie heart approve soch escapades, and when, 
lie still lingering, the same beantifol Amo, still 
pale though so radiant, glanced at him from a 
forbidden window, smiling archly, the baron’s 
bow was very grave and somewhat distant, and 
immediately springing into the sthrrnp once 
more, he changed about and left the courtyard. 

'‘Now I have offended Urn, Camille!” he 
hoard her cry. " It is my hah that he has lost 
the chase.” 

And at this Bornttdorn could do no more than 
turn in his saddle, and smilingly wave his hand 
thrice and again to the speaker. It was as 
Genevieve had said, he met the count and his 
train returning, and bringing the game before 
them. Easily apologising for his absence on the 
plea of losing his way, Burnsidnrn rode back by 
the count’s side, and of for too high honor to be¬ 
tray a friend, he then and there inly determined 
that he would be drawn no further into intimacy 
with the count’s wife. 

"Count Fanloon,” he said, "to-morrow I 
must leave you. I have already trespassed too 
for upon your hospitality.” 

" Not so, my .friend,” said the count " Your 
father’s son does not leave me so readily. I 
like you well, I would fain know more of you. 
Moreover, there mo accounts yet unsettled bo- 
tween your father and me, accounts of our wild 
yo uth- -and as you wrote me that it was Ms dy¬ 
ing wish that they should be closed, it must be 
dons t hough, foith, I know not if it leaves me 
in his debt” 

" Indeed, Monsieur |@ Compte, you are wrong. 
Pierre has already gone over the books with me. 
They are evenly balanced to a franc.” • 

" Not so again, my friend. Pierre has bnt 
given yon trifles. I keep tkoee books, and the 
balance will be »dowry for a daughter.” 

"Let it stand, monsieur* The estates are 
now, alas, mine. I know nothing of this affeir, 
and wish to know nothing. More is mine now 
than I can manage.” 

0 


"Ifort dema vie, young man 1 Do yon sup¬ 
pose your fother and I cannot attend to oar own 
matters ?” 

" Pardon, bat my fother is deed.” 

" Ah, I know it, child, I know it,” said the 
count, almost tenderly. "But are not his wishes 
sacred 1” 

"Most entirely.” 

" Respect then this; and before yon leave we 
will attend to it.” 

Thus was the heron bound in spite of hie 
good intentions still to continue in the way of 
temptation. And just then the way of tempta¬ 
tion was with him the way of yielding. He 
would have had a heart of stone, and no im¬ 
pressionable senses, if every eve when the inno¬ 
cent revelry began in the rooms beyond, with 
Genevieve dancing in, and Camille gaily follow¬ 
ing, with snatches of guitar tinkling, with clink¬ 
ing of china, he had heard and given no sign. 
Bnt once he saw the light pouring through, not 
the long horizontal casement still lying under the 
ceiling like a cornice of darkness, bnt through a 
great oblong turfoce of the wall, a panel; Ids 
band touched it involuntarily, it slipped aside. 
So easy as it was to join them, how could he re¬ 
fuse when foe two looked up with laughing eyes, 
and without uttering a syllable held ont their 
hands, beseeching him to enter ? So midnight 
after midnight his dreams were those of the wak* 
ing, and his joys became real, while he found 
himself the sole guest in a place where every¬ 
thing was heaped to make it paradise. Bnt one 
day in foe midst of this delkioosness, one noon, 
as he completed his dinner toilet, a strange, 
shrill sound came to him through the walls, for, 
forbidden to use the rotunda by foe count that 
night, it was into an inner room that the panel 
opened, lighter, brighter, if lees airy, and there 
the young countess held her court, and during 
these few weeks received her single courtier. 
The baron listened; it came again—a shriek, a 
wild, high cry. He did not wait to think, he 
tore open the panel, naebed through an ante¬ 
room, and caught the young countess in hit 
arms wrapt as she wae in flame. It was bnt the 
work of an instant to put her beyond danger, 
fearfully scorched as he became in his contest 
with the fiery foe, and Camille, tearing in, 
drenched them both in torrents. 

" O, it wes my fault, mine 1” she sobbed. 
" O, my sweet lady, let not foe count know of 
it!” 

" Have no trouble. I will not breathe it,” 
answered Genev i eve. " But bow is this * Mon¬ 
sieur, you are hemed? You suffer 1 O, 

miserable—” 
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She ran and brought her ointments, her per* 
fame). She dreeeed the head, she caressed it, 
she bent and lavished grateful kisses on it in in* 
nocent ignorance of the wajs of theworld. Bnt 
the baron's heart beat load. He dared not speak, 
so sure he was that his voice would tremble, he 
dared not look up, he only bowed low and re¬ 
treated from the room. But he felt like a pilot 
who nears the breakers. He made fresh resolu¬ 
tions and sealed them with oaths. False to no 
man who claimed his friendship would he be, 
though honor slew him! And he kept his 
resolve. 

Day after day passed, and no further mention 
of the accounts to be Settled reached his ears, and 
though be demanded the count's attention at 
once, the latter found it impossible immediately 
to bestow. But if evening after evening now be 
heard the voice and its airy song or its gay con¬ 
verse from the rooms beyond, and did not softer 
himself to sleep till it ceased, he never again 
daring this time sought the young countess. 
Then Anally those sweet sounds ell ceased, and 
whether Mona de Montmartons had removed his 
wife from the castle altogether, or enclosed her 
in more inaccessible roOma, the baron dared not 
conjecture. It did not occur to him that his sun¬ 
shine had forsaken her. 

The count had betaken himself, Heaven knew 
where, for the day; the baron wal beguiling the 
hours in the library, for in endeavoring to find 
self-forgetfulness be had indeed become a rare 
student, and here he was somewhat sighing to 
continue his travels into Italy as he had pur¬ 
posed, somewhat sighing perhaps for other rea¬ 
sons ; and just now he wee leaning head in hand, 
and lost in reverie. Beverie now sad, now 
sweet, as smiles stole over his lips, or melancholy 
drooped heavy lids. Suddenly he started to his 
foot. 

“ I will see her 1" he exclaimed. “ I most I 
Once mose, only once I" Bnt at the door be 
turned, be came hack, he seated himself. 
“ False alike to myself and to honor," be mur¬ 
mured. “ 8 be never can he mine, then why 
nurture this passion 1 But it is cruel 1 To¬ 
morrow I conclude the count's business, will he 
or will he not. And to-morrow I go 1" 

He turned, and again buried himself in hie 
book. The sun swung round in the heavens, 
and redder light fell through the quaint panes, 
and threw ruby shadows all about the room. It 
was still and silent, yet not the silence of study 
or any occupation —the sil e nce of profound 
thought. Opposite the baron there hung an am 
cient mirror, the plate of polished steel. It n* 
flocted the long and lofty place, the dark oaken 


panehry so elaborately carved, the great bookcases 
loaded with invaluable relics of the middle egos, 
the crimson depth and warmth of that portion 
where the sun touched the heavy tapestry and 
curtains. And there, too, in its immaterial con¬ 
cave was another picture. A young man, hie 
elbow on the ponderous volume before him, Us 
heed lying sidewise in his hand, and all the dark 
luxuriance of waving hair clustering round that 
long white hand. For Leigh Verghen was not 
the Saxon that his name implied, the fallen eye¬ 
lids in that picture were heavily fringed with 
black, the brows nearly meeting above were of 
the same jetty tinge, and had the eyes been 
raised you would have seen them to be like the 
black diamond, wells of Are, fleshing and melt¬ 
ing in the alternate Atfulnees of his moods. The 
clear-cut features might have been those of some 
young Roman prince, and indeed it was the 
marriage of his father, and that of Count Foal- 
con, with the daughters of proud Italian houses 
that had first constituted the tie between them. 
As he sat there now, Leigh Verghen, there woe 
something too sombre and sad about the picture 
to be alto g e t h e r pleasing; but when, suddenly 
looking up, the corners of his fine, thin lips 
broke into smiling, that smile was the rarest illu¬ 
mination, and kindled the whole countenance 
into glorious splendor. It was no wonder that 
the child Genevieve, secluded from all others, 
should have yielded to the magic of this face, 
the courtly grace and sweetness of this manner, 
the charm of this mind so surely written om 
steady eye and noble brow. But what just them, 
in his sad mood, gave the smile to the eye and 
the lip, the quick-flitting joyouenese 1 What but 
that at the instant the baron's eye had fallen on the 
mirror before him, and saw reflected in the shin¬ 
ing plato, an opening door and a foam stealing 
softly in like a second sunbeam, and as silently 
approaching f Here was happiness in his hand 
for the hour; should it dees thereon? Ah, no, 
she was another's. The young countess floated 
on—drawing neare r ■she paused at the table. 
He never looked np. 8he waited, then hovering 
there a m o m e n t , came round and stood beside 
him. Still the eye intently followed the polished 
Anger through the intricacies of ancient type, 
and she received no glance. ▲ moment she 
hesitated, then laid her band lightly, fltttiogly, 
on kis shoulder. The couch electrifled him. At 
first a visible tremor ran through hie strong frame^ 
then slowly, steadily, as if drown np by a mag¬ 
net, hie eyes lifted and lay upon her own. The 
rose dyed her cheek beneath them, and her glance 
frU. 

“ You would speak with me, ?" Le 
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said, coldlj as his quick he ar t- b eats would allow 
him to say it. 

Instantly snrprfee r ais ed her beautiful eyes 
once more, large, lustrous, and wondering—she 
scarcely comprehended—-then anger flashed, and 
at last team swam and beaded over on the 
lashes. 

“Forgive me I Forgive!" he said, gained to 
the soul. “ Ton do not know—yon cannot—O, 
Genevieve, you are cruel!" 

“ No, never! It is you, it it you who are 
cruel! You who break my heart! Ton 
who—" 

“ Hush, hush! Ton do not think, I say! O, 
darling, you do not know—" 

“ Monsieur," she cried, impetuously, “at least 
I know this—I know that I love you!" 

Thought, reason, memory fled, he opened his 
anus to receive her, when, hiding her face in her 
hands through a rain of tears, she rashed from 
the room. The barea fell into his chair and sat 
lihe one in a trance. Here bad bliss been in his 
reach, and he could not grasp it, here had the 
wine of life touched his tips, and he could not 
taste it! Here had his feet been on the edge of 
heaven, might yet be again, and what plucked 
him back? Honor. What forbade that he 
should follow her ? Honor. What, what com¬ 
manded him that he should leave the place that 
night? Honor. Almost he could have torn it 
out of his being by the roots—this honor. But 
it was ingrain; in tearing it out he would have 
toon his life oat with it. Let him hasten while he 
had yet sufficient strength left to withstand this 
allurement. And therewith this same honor 
spurred him to rise, to summon his servant, to 
collect his affairs, to leave a hurriedly-written 
adieu for the count, and to sally from the gates 
on horse, followed by his own servant and by 
Pierre, who would take back the homes after the 
heron had fallen in with the diligence. His 
effects were to be sent after him, and his solicitor 
should come and go through the accounts with 
Moms de Montmartons. But before the gales 
had clanged, the heron would have been more 
sftosoal than he had yet proved himself, could he 
have resisted the impulse of turning and taking 
one sapid survey of the gloomy facade. And as 
he gased, it seemed aa if the whole dull and 
dreary stone were but a frame and setting for the 
one narrow pane oat of which a feet htamtd on 
him tike a star, beamed an Instant and fled. 

Leigh Verghen drove the spurs into the roan’s 
flank, and in his turn fled, fled to escape the 
powers and the memorise of this place. 80 
swift he went, he seemed to split the wind, he 
saw nothing on the way, neither nee nor hedge 
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aa he passed them, neither rock nor hill; the 
world seemed to fly by as he sought to rush out 
and away, away even from himself. In vain 
Pierre and his own servant cried to him, in vain 
the former warned him of his danger; he heard 
nothing bat these words ringing in his ears : 

“ At least I know that I love yon! I know 
that I love yon!" 

He was foil of the wild, keen excitement of 
motion; if the way before him had been the de¬ 
scent of a precipice, I doubt if he would have 
staid his rein. Nevertheless, the course was not 
the straight line of a turnpike, nor like any of 
the roads that the baron knew of old, the castle 
lying fer withdrawn in untravelled paths, ingress 
and egress to its regions were only by these deep- 
ratted lanes running through fields, and spanned 
ovary here and there by thorny hedges or sunken 
fences, along which the baron was now dashing, 
headlong and murderously careless. No eye for 
these obstacles had Burnsidura as he rode in this 
mad flight from his passions, and if he crossed 
them, it was the roan who gathered for the leap 
and raced on, not he. 

“ At least I know that I love you! I know 
that I love you!" he murmured, and recklessly 
put his horse at a fence where many a bolder 
rider would have quailed. 

The roan had mettle in him. There was a 
plunge, a shock as if heaven and earth had come 
together, the baron reeled from the saddle, and 
when the two attendants labored up to him, he 
lay silent and stiffened, and a great stream of 
blood welled from a gash on the white temple. 

“Thank God, no bones broken 1" said his 
servant. 

“Not so fest," mattered Pierre, in reply. 
“ The cheapest bone in his harum-scarum body 
would hate been his neck! A man to gallop as 
if a demon were after him, and over these 
hedges 1" 

“ Silence* you old backbiter, and help me with 
my master 1" 

“ Ay, ay," answered the other, stooping and 
fumbling a minute over the prostrate man. 
“ So much for riding away from good luck. If 
tbereaio not more ribs than two that are afloat 
here we may thank St. Peter, who guards all 
those that braise themselves against a stone." 

“A fig for your St. Peter 1 What are we to 
do now?" 

“Do? My young lordship has not so soon 
escaped from the sad old walls as he would. 
Do? Why, we must do the best we can, and 
take him back. And there is the roan staked !" 
cried Pierre, all at once observing the to him 
move fearfol catastrophe, and holding np his 
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hands and throwing back his head with eyes 
closed in otter horror of the spectacle. “ The 
roan staked! Staked and dead 1 Holy virgin I 
Holy apostles ( Holy martyrs! O, blessed and 
ever sacred— The flower of the stables 1 The 
gem of the stud! The roan 1 Bit the count 
will weep tears of blood 1” 

“ Dash your roan!” cried the English groom. 
“ And help me stanch this wound of my lord’s." 

And so between them the way was shortly re¬ 
traced, and meeting Mods de Montmartoos at the 
gate, and explaining the aflhir to him as they 
proceeded, a surgeon was speedily summoned to 
the castle, and Leigh Verghen onee more rested 
in the great state bed in his previous apartment. 
The injuries were not deep, the surgeon said; 
after the necessary fever and delirium should 
subside, he would need little but tender care. 
The household fell into its ol^TVoutine. 

When the baron opened his eyes with con¬ 
sciousness once more, two weeks had passed, and 
be lay entirely weak, pallid and prostrate, among 
the pillows. The count stood at the foot of his 
bed, less stern than the baron had ever seen him, 
and another he could not see whom, moved 
gently at the head. He slept, and it wae only in 
the night when he woke. The night-lamp cast 
its ray dimly through the room, his nurse sat be¬ 
side it, and in the draft her shadow danced upon 
the ceiling like a capricious phantom. A pale 
and slender sister of eharity, her black serge 
gown made her yet slenderer, the folded linen on 
her head lying stiffly along cheek and brow, and 
enveloping her breast, might have made her look 
like a corpse in the cerecloths. Might have 
made her; but there was too much life in that 
young countenance, for the dead, too much 
sparkle in that eye, the curl that dared escape 
from the linen folds did not bespeak the nun, and 
now as her eyes met his, the color that deepened 
her cheek till it rivalled the rose in bloom* all, 
all touched her up with beauty as a sunbeam 
touches up a jewel. Ah, love was the sunbeam, 
joy was the jewel, and weary and pale with 
watching and care—how everything.sprang into 
brightness as she caught the gleam of his eye, 
the faint smile of his lip 1 Ha half rasa aa if to 
beg her approach. 

“ Ah, I was weaker then than now," be mur¬ 
mured. “ I fled. I should have staid and con¬ 
quered. I love—I also love—Genevieve—Genr 
evieve! But never can I make yon mine. For¬ 
ever are you to be to me the sitter, the sister of 
charity. Learn then, teach urn also, not to hate, 
bat calmly to endure." 

But even as he spoke, his arms were round 
her, her breath warmed his ice-cold cheek. 


Heart to heart, for an instant he held her then* 
and the instant held eternity. 

“For the fleet, last tine, beloved/' he 
murmured. 

His grasp loosened, ha sank back, whether into 
sleep or into death he hardly cared. Yet not 
into death was it destined to be. Slowly the 
baron warmed hack into life, and unaccountable 
it was that Mona de Montmartoos relaxing hfls 
rigor left him to much alone with the pale little 
sister of charity, for Camille was for too much 
in their interest to he called even a third person. 
Bnt now Genevieve no longer watched beside the 
pillow through the long nighfe, Pierre, Camilla, 
or some other performed that duty while it waa 
neaded. But the entered his room with the 
sunshine, for by some new chicanery of the 
casde, a partition that slipped aside revealed a 
great triply arched window all overhung with the 
scarlet blossoming vinee of the cbeiranthus, that 
wall flower of eong. Into Me arch every morn¬ 
ing, where his chair was wheeled, she came back 
onoe more, she brought the flowers, she decked 
the little breakfast tray with its tempting delica¬ 
cies, she seng to him again, she read aloud, she 
listened to ail the hoar suggested; bat she never 
answered a word to aU he said, other than by a 
sign, and the sttenee soon bade fair to be perpet¬ 
ual, and what waa worae, mutual. For Burn- 
sidum, not able to fancy that it was even her re- 
momefal pride that sealed hor lips, at Ant be¬ 
lieved that the count allowed her presence enly 
on the condition of her silence, and at last be¬ 
lieved that all her soul had changed, that in fact 
she hated him. 

“ And good reneon," said his bitter tboughm. 

“ I, who epnrnerf’her love—I could not do other¬ 
wise—yet can she help hut hate me 1" And an 
invincible melancholy settled oo his spirit. 

“ Yet no;" one day he reasoned again with him¬ 
self, “all these tender cares are not the cares 
of hatted, nor of obedience to a master. They 
are the children of love," and suddenly while 
he thought, the alienee became insufferable, and 
he looked up with h men idling eyes in whose 
dark depths the passion grew and glowed. 

“ Genevieve, speak to me 1" he cried. 

The Count Faaieon, unobserved, had entered 
ere the words eeeaped him, and was pausing to 
give some message to Camille. 

“ Genevieve, speak," he said. “ I leave yon, 
you are free. Take foie in your hands 1" and he 
pasted out at another door, followed by Camille. 

She rose, the young girl; the book from which • 
she had bean rending aloud to inattentive earn 
fell from her hands, the staendiag hood from her 
hair; crimson grew the beaatifml cheeks, deep 
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and tender the shining eyes. She trembled, she 
wavered, and then without a word she sprang, 
she knelt at his chair, she drew his head down on 
her bosom. For a breath, she hesitated, and 
then pressed to his own her warm, impassioned 
Hpe. He shivered, he withdrew from bar embrace. 

M And the count, your husband f” he said. 

Genevieve sprang to her feet, her whole figure 
straightened like that of some irate Diana, her 
eyas flashed, her extended hand was (flinched. 

“For what do you take me?" she cried. 
11 What are you yourself? I have no husband ! 
Count Faulcon is my father 1” 

As she spoke the flush faded, the hand fell, her 
head drooped forward like a wilted flower, pale 
and gasping she was about to fall herself. Sud¬ 
denly all the waiting strength seemed to pulse 
back in Leigh Verghen's brains. Ha rose, he 
caught her, he held the frail loveliness in his 
bosom, he showered ardent kisses on her lips. 

“ Can you ever forgive ?" he cried. “ Can 
you ever forgive me? O, wretch that I am! 
Genevieve, Genevieve, assure me pardon, assure 
me once more of your love!" 

The arm stole upwards and round his neck, 
the eyes looked into his timidly, then firmly. 

“ You are precious to me/' she murmured, 
briefly. “ Indeed, indeed I love you 1" 

A step resounded without, the door opened 
and Count Faulcon entered. 

“Baron/' he said, smiling grimly, “Isee that 
you are so far recovered as to be able to afford 
me attention on those old affairs of your father's." 

The baron bowed. Genevieve, who had 
darted aside, sank upon some cushions half way 
between the two. The count seating himself, re¬ 
mained for a moment plunged in gloomy 
thought. Then glancing up, he said: 

“ Years ago, I journeyed with my wife into 
Spain. She died after a few yean in giving birth 
to this daughter. I almost disbelieved my 
senses, for never, as I told you, Bunaidurn, had 
our race produced a woman. I loved that wo¬ 
man, my wife. But so wretched, so wretched 
was the life she led me, that I resolved upon 
total seclusion, and especially did I resolve that 
my chUd should be wared in that ignorance of 
the-world that it would have been better had her 
mother shared. Let me say, let me think no 
more of that. Therefore I made my house her 
prison. Yet why that? Ona wing of it I 
allotted her? there I .heaped nil that I knew of 
delight for her young spirit; there I spent much 
time myself; I gave her daily exercise in a 
lovely garden space within the quadrangle's 
watte. I myself instructed her, and brought her 
soul to flower—a rare flower, child, have I found 
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it! I determined tfayt no lordling should know 
I had a child In existence, and till to-day none 
did. But aa well imprison light. I found that 
1 must allow her to let youth effervesce as it 
pleased, so long as she never betrayed herself. 
Whatever pranks as castle spectre she wished to 
play, she played; 1 suffered her to turn night 
into day. Did I not know the little page who 
slfpt among my servants, who scaled my walls, 
who daringly rode with me to the hunt? If 
she believed herself so disguised that her father 
could not recognize her, safe was shfe from the 
eyes of others. I determined, in my own time, 
to choose her a husband, then I, no longer re¬ 
sponsible, she could taste life. But was I to have 
lovers encamping round these towers? Some 
secret men said I guarded. By my sword, none' 
knew what 1 Some secret I do guard. Would 
she ever be safe feom pursuit, if men knew that 
in my child the great Italian linee of Monte- 
fiascore and Leone meet, and make her the heir¬ 
ess of half the Romagna ? Child, if I have 
been harsh, pardon. I have been less so than 
you could deem. A father's love is not to be 
lost. Now that you will leave me, I beseech 
your affection." 

“ I leave you, my fcther?" And she sprang 
into his arm. 

He folded them about her, hut did not reply. 
“ Baron," he recommenced, after a moment, 
“ do not imagine that I also did not hear the 
song in the night, the voice's spell that warbled: 

4 lift Is too twest to waste la »tower!’ 

Do not think Ido not know who sprang into his 
own bed through the tester; do not think I do 
not know the hour of the day when the panel 
slip! aside; did not cause it; not know when 
the shriek rose, and before I could reach her you 
had leaped through and extinguished the flames 
about Genevieve. I knew that you believed her 
my wife. I watched you; I would see had you 
integrity. I proved it, long and sorely. Other¬ 
wise never would I have fulfilled the old compact 
with your father and given you my child. It 
was for that, to find your worth, that I besought 
your presence here. It is for that I herewith 
settle all aeeouute between us, and present you 
with my daughter and her dowry." 

The Count Faulcon rose, and printing a kiss 
upon her forehead, he loosened the clinging 
bauds, and left Genevieve in the baron's arms. 

"The watts of heaven could not have hidden 
you from me!" whispered the baron. 

1 M Ah, not if I gave you for dew the song in 
the night," she answered. 

And when the baron did indeed resume his 
travels into Italy, he did not travel alone. 
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SAPPHIRES. 


8APFHXRE8. 

Next to the diamond in hardness, beauty, and 
value, comes the sapphire—the holy sapphire, 
“ which renders the bearer pacific, amiable, psoas, 
and devout, and confirms the soul in good works 
which refuses to shine for the beautifying of the 
unchaste or the impure ,* and which by the mere 
force of its own pure rays, kills all noxious and 
venomous creatures. How to describe thaS soft, 
deep blue—deepest in the males, fairest in the 
females—to which nothing living can be compar¬ 
ed, save, perhaps, the exquisite glory of the Irish 
eye % The sapphire, in its true color, is blue, 
blue as an Italian heaven, bine as the deep bine 
sea; but it is also red and yellow and green and 
hair-brown—such a brown as the Venetian paint¬ 
er loved, with a golden light striking through— 
and it is blnish gray, and blackish, and it is some* 
times radiated and chatogmL But when all those 
various colors, it is called by various names. It 
is Oriental ruby when red; Oriental topaz when 
yellow; Oriental emerald when green; Oriental 
amethyst when violet; adamantine spar when 1 
hair-brown; emery when in granulated masses 
of bluish gray; asteria, or starstone, when radiat¬ 
ed; corundum when dull and dingy colored. 
Thus all the finest gents are mere varieties of the 
sapphire, which stands next to the kingly dia¬ 
mond herself. The sapphire sometimes Aanaes 
color by artificial light, and Mr. Hope's ** saphir 
merveilleux ” which is a deep, delicious bine by 
day, becomes distinctly amethystine at night. 
The finest blue sapphires come from Ceykm, 
which is a very island of gems; and one of the 
most magnificent in the civilized world is that in 
the insignia of the Saint Esprit, among the crown- 
jewels in France. The dove is formed of a sin¬ 
gle sapphire of great size and mamllous beauty, 
mounted on white diamonds, and surrounded by 
the finest suite of blue diamonds in existence. 
The blue diamonds are almost as intense in color 
as the sapphire itself. The asteria, or star-stone 
sapphire, is a singularly lovely gem; grayish 
blue in color, but turn it which way you wui, you 
see ever six rays of brilliant silver light stream 
from k. Sometimes the stone is red, when the 
star-rays are golden yellow; and sometimes they 
are purely white on a ground of red or blue. 
The girasol sapphire has a moat beautiful play 
of opalescent light, pinkish, aurora-colored or 
blnish. The sapphire is pure alumina, colored 
by one of the magic agents by which nature 
transforms her children, and masquerades her 
servants.— English Magazine. 


▲ BIRTH IN THE FAMILY. 

It is strange how, while one mml is passing 
ont of this world, another enters, all unconscious 
of the strange scenes of confusion which it is to 
witness, of the hand-to-hand struggle in which it 
is to be engaged. For some time, various small 
preparations and signs have given token of an 
expected event; a pair of bright, dark eyes have 
grown soft and thoughtful, crochet and brilliant 
colored zephyr have been thrown aside for tiny 
stripes of cambric, fine soft flannel and white silk 
floss, the last of which the delicate hands weave 
into charming imitations of leaves and flowers. 
Very recently a small dainty bed enveloped in 
fleecy folds of a transparent canopy, which only 


half conceals marvellous frills and a perfectly 
miraculous quilt (the work of Aunt Deborah, 
who once took a prise at the State Fair, for the 
handsomest coverlid on exhibition,) has taken 
its place, timidly, at the foot of the imposing 
mahogany, evidently awaiting for an occupant. 
This very morning k has found one, a tiny, rosy 
morsel, so done op in soft warm wrappings, that 
one can bat last get a glimpse of a little red note, 
and a twinkle of Something like eyes. Erety- 
body says, however, that it is a “ beautifel baby,” 
and the delighted papa astonishes a small boy 
who has rung the froat door bell for cold victuals, 
by giving him a quarter, instead of a cuff, aa 
usual. The dark eyes which but lately flashed 
so mischievously are now closed wearily, curtain¬ 
ed by long lashes, which lay still on the wh i t e 
cheek. Friends have congratulated; the preud 
father is full of tenderness and devotion; cher¬ 
ished hopes are realized. Yet at intervals a 
large tear forces Its way down through the tight¬ 
ened eyelids* showing that one heart at least can 
hardly yet recognise as joy. Who shall fathom 
the depth of a young mother's thought as she 
holds, for the fint time, the child she has borne 
to her breast? Who shall tall the profound 
emotion with which she dimly seee in her antici¬ 
pated toy, a plaything, a human soul, a future 
man, whose strong will and fiery nature it is here 
to mould for good or ill ? Now, for the first 
time, she feels that she has become a woman; 
that with a woman's crown she has received the 
woman's cross, which she is henceforth to bear 
with enduring love and faith unto the end. Now 
prays she witn the fervor of her youthful heart, 
though it may be perchafioe for the first time, for 
with the birth of her child a new element has en¬ 
tered her heart, a new spirit has been bom onto 
God.— Jennie June , N. Y. Sunday Times. 


ANCIENT MYTH. 

There was a myth prevalent among the an¬ 
cients, that in Arcadia there lived a certain fami¬ 
ly of the Anioei, of which one was ever obliged 
to be transformed Into a wolf. The members of 
the family cast lots, and all accompanied the 
luckless wight on whom the lot fell, to a pool of 
water. This he swam over, and having entered 
into the wilderness on the other side, was forth¬ 
with in form a wolf, and for nine years kept 
company wkh wolvo*$ at the expiration of that 
period no again swam across the pool, and was 
again restored to his natural shape.— Zoological 
Nates and Anecdotes. 


READERS. 

Readers base bean divided into four cl as s es. 
The first may be compared to an hour glass, 
their reading being as the sand—it runs in and 
runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A 
second class resemble a sponge, which imbibes 
everything, and returns it nearly in the same 
state, only a little dirtier. A third class may be 
likened to a jelly-bag, which allows all that is 
ore to pass away, and retains the refuse and foe 
rags. The fourth das* ore like foe slave in the 
diamond mines at Gokooda, who, casting aside 
all that is worthless, preserves only the pure 
gem.— Home Journal. 
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THE SOlllTBAD* 


BT JOHN WILLIAM DAT. 


'Tis autumn—all the chestnut burrs 
Lie crisp and brown along the way; 

And faintly through the crowding firs 
That smile to greet the slanting ray, 

The chill wind breathes with Aiding swell 
The chime of memory’s tolling bell I 

’Tis autumn time—the farm-house bums 
In crimson light at day's decline; 

The elm trees arch by shadowy turns 
The long brown field, the path's gray line 
That winds along the river shore, 

And ends before the low red door. 

About the sides dark mosses cling, 

And years have left their leaden stain; 

Full many a heart hath danced in spring, 

And many a soul hath moaned in pain, 
Beneath yon roof, where twilight now 
Bends reverent to the moon’s pale brow. 

I stand, while all the firosty stars 
Are twinkling in the azure dome, 

And gaze beyond the crumbling bars. 

To view this quaint old farmer's home: 

The windows dim with mellow light, 

That flickers from the hearth-fire bright. 
****** 

Where is the hand that reaped yon field. 

And laid those furrows bare and dry? 

He heard the call—with bosom steeled 
In patriot faith, he rushed to die 
Where war-clouds veiled the Sabbath sob, 
And carnage piled the flaming Run! 

What voice like his could cheer the gloom 
That shrouds a mother's brow of care ? 

The flowers along the path may bloom, 

The streams leap fbrth to summer air, 

The harvest grace the river shore 
In autumn—but he comes no more* 
****** 

My sight is changed—I see the line 
Of white-robed tents beneath the moon; 

I see the sentry's bayonet shine, 

In wild November’s starry noon: 

The vaporing breath that steams around, 
The feet that pace the frozen ground! 

And from my soul, through night-winds ooldi 
A prayer steals up to Heaven's long day: 

44 O, thou who cleft the waves of old, 

When Israel held her trembling way, 

Smile on our land, till war’s dark tide 
Brings Peace, the crowned and sanctified!” 


The stoutest armor of defence is that which is 
worn in the bosom, and tbe weapon that no ene¬ 
my can parry is a bold and cheerful spirit. 
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FT ESTHER HE RLE KENNETH. 


“ How much longer are yon going to write, 
Maggie?" 

“ Only a few minutes, dear. Be qniet; there’s 
a good boy. Let me see—where was I? O, 
* Evelyn burst into convulsive sobs 1’ ’’ 

Maggie scratched away rapidly. Charley, 
forced to be quiet, sat looking wearily at his sis¬ 
ter while she wrote. For over two hoars he bad 
been confined to his seat, alternately gazing at 
Maggin bending over the portfolio on her knee, 
and at the glowing coal fire, flickering and spark¬ 
ling in the grate. The room was warm, and 
silent, and doll; the confinement was very irk¬ 
some; Charley was restless and tired. Sudden¬ 
ly Maggie looked up again. 

41 Are yon very tired, dear ?” 

41 Yea," Charley said, pitifully. 

44 I’m very sorry, but it wont be long, now. 
Evelyn has found her father. I’ve most done.” 

44 What are yon going to do with her little 
brother ?” 

44 O, he’s going to grow up and marry Lucy." 

44 That will be nice.” 

Charley leaned back in his chair again, and 
thought of the d ia m et ers in Maggie’s story for 
awhile. Then he wondered how much Mr. 
Barnes would give her for it, and if he’d pay her 
immediately, or wait a week or two, as he some¬ 
times did, and Maggie needing the money all the 
time. He hoped he’d give her enough so that 
she could get the new mittens she had promised 
him; and the India rubber overshoes for herself. 
She wet her foot every time she went to the city 
with ber old ones. He thought Mr. Barnes wee 
too bad; but then Maggie said he didn’t realise 
bow she was situated, rad didn’t know anything 
about being poor, so that she didn’t blame him. 
Bat he didn’t care, he did. 

44 There, dear, now yon may run. Sister isn’t 
going to write ray more. You may ask Willy 
Crosby to come np and play with you now. I’m 
going to the post-office.” 

Charley sprang np rad ran away. Maggie 
pnt her finished story into an envelope, address¬ 
ed it to a publisher in Boston, and arose to pre¬ 
pare for her long, cold walk to the city. It was 
a bleak December day, and Maggie wished her 
shawl was thicker as she pinned it pxl But the 
ground was frozen so hard she would not get her 
foet wet—that wae one advantage she had. 

It was over a mile to the post-office. Maggie 
had walked the long, lonely road many a time. 
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but somehow, it never seemed so long and lone¬ 
ly before. Everything was quiet; she could 
hear nothing but the crushing of the ice beneath 
her feet. The sky was gray, and full of scud¬ 
ding clouds; the distant houses looked cheerless 
and cold; the heavy wind beat against her so 
that she could make but slow headway. Maggie 
had walked scarcely ten minutes, before she 
found that she was crying softly under her veil. 
All day she had struggled with a headache, and 
been bright and cheerful before Charley, but 
alone on the desolate road, desolate and bare as 
her life, she gave way beneath the depression 
that had tortured her so long. She sobbed and 
cried, still walking bravely on, until she came to 
houses, and then she stopped. But she had not 
cried away the heavy pain at her heart, when 
she reached the post-office. The evening mail 
was just distributed, and she stepped briskly in¬ 
to the office, and rapped on box 219. At the 
same moment a gentleman put his hand on box 
290, which was just above. He did not mind 
Maggie—he was evidently in haste—and when 
the clerk handed forth a number of letters and 
papers, he took them hastily and started for the 
door. Maggie received the next collection of 
letters—then some one pressed forward to the 
delivery, and she gave way. As she walked out 
of the office she looked eagerly at the letters, 
then stopped in blank surprise. They did not 
bear her name—they were all addressed in un¬ 
familiar penmanship to “ Mr. Hugh C. Tracey/* 

“ Young lady!** called the clerk, from the in¬ 
ner office, “ I have given you the contents of 
box 290. You have Mr. Tracey’s mail.” 

Maggie’s cheek flushed, for several gentlemen 
who were in the office looked at her. Giving a 
quiet glance around, she obeyed her first impulse, 
to find the Mr. Tracey whose letters she possess¬ 
ed, whilo he held hers. Springing down the 
steps, she caught sight of him just stepping into 
an elegant sleigh, at the comer of the next street. 
Hurrying on, she succeeded in attracting his at¬ 
tention, just as he started his horses. At sound 
of her voice, he checked them again. 

“ You have my mail, sir,” said Maggie, a little 
flushed and excited. 

Mr. Tracey sprang from his seat and stood be¬ 
side her on the walk. 

“ Your mail, madam V 9 

" Yes, sir, the post-office clerk made a mistake 
and gave me your letters from box 290, while 
yon have mine from 219.” 

Maggie laughed a little as she held forth the 
business looking documents. Mr. Tracey thought 
she had a sweet face. He drew forth a couple of 
letters and a paper from his overcoat pocket, and 


looked at them as if in bewilderment. So her 
name was Maggie S. Maynard ? 

“Certainly—I beg pardon. I might have 
known better than to take such letters as these/' 

He smiled as he handed Maggie the white en¬ 
velopes, addressed in the delicate chirographj 
ladies usually use. Then he gave her the paper, 
and in return received his own letters. Maggie 
thanked him, he bowed, with a smile which made 
his face very handsome, and the uext moment 
had gone with a musical peal of sleigh bells, 
while Maggie commenced her walk home. It 
was a pleasant little incident to stir the monoto¬ 
ny of Maggie’s wearisome life, and thoughts of 
it diverted her mind from a dozen troubles, as 
she retraced her steps. It takes very little to 
make us happy, after all. Mr. Tracey's pleasant 
words and courteous manner made a sunny hour 
in the wintry life which was Maggie’s daily por¬ 
tion. On arriving home, Charley met her at the 
door. 

“ Has your money come from the ‘ Banner' 
office, Maggie ?” 

“ No,” said Maggie, realizing the fact for the 
first time, so preoccupied had she been with oth¬ 
er thoughts. The pleasant smile her lips had 
worn all the way home, left them slowly, as she 
mounted the stairs, and threw off her shawl and 
hood in her room. The money she had been 
depending on to pay her month's rent, and fur¬ 
nish necessities for the coming week, had not 
come as she had expected, and her portmonniae 
held only one dime. Her landlady always de¬ 
manded the rent in advance ; if it was not paid 
punctually to the day, her tenants had immediate 
warning to leave. That part of the matter was 
very bad. As for provisions for daily use, Mag¬ 
gie thought it likely she might be allowed to run 
up a small account at the store where she usual¬ 
ly traded, but she dreaded contracting a debt 
which she had no immediate prospect of paying. 
With her hands clasped behind her, and a very 
old look on her young face, she paced the floor 
of her little room, wondering which way she 
should turn. At last she took up the morning's 
paper and glanced over it again, in hopes to dis¬ 
cover some opportunity of employment, which 
she had failed to find on her first search. Hav¬ 
ing looked through the list of “ wants,” she was 
about laying it down with a sigh, when she dis¬ 
covered a call for seamstresses attached to the 
advertisement of a popular dry goods firm. 

“ Kimball & Tracey ” were the names. 

Maggie was tired, but there was no time to 
lose. She put on her shawl and hood and re¬ 
turned to the city, went to the store of Kimball 
& Tracey, and engaged and received a quantity 
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of work. The material was coarse, strong print, 
to be made into sale shirts. She borrowed mon¬ 
ey to pay her rent, earned money to repay it at 
sewing; went without the overshoes, and caught 
several severe colds in consequence; by a sacri¬ 
fice of personal comforts kept Charley clothed 
for school, and herself out of debt. And in this 
painful way the winter of Maggie’s twentieth 
year passed. j 

Bat there was a little vein of romance rnnning 
through the long, cold months, like a golden 
thread. Every day when she went to the post- | 
office, she received a pleasant smile and a bow 
from the gentleman whose mail she had once 1 
happened to receive. He was always at the office j 
at the hour for distributing the southern mail, as 
also was Maggie. 

One snowy afternoon the mail was detained in 
consequence of the tracks being blocked up by 
snow, and as Mr. Tracey and Maggie waited in 
the dffiec some fifteen or twenty minutes, they 
fell iuto conversation. They spoke first of the 
belated mail and the weather, then of travelling 
and people, and things to be met in travelling. 
The office was cold, and Maggie thought Mr. 
Tracey might have employed his time more 
agreeably to himself, by a brisk ride in his ele¬ 
gant sleigh, which waited at the door. But Mr. 
Tracey thought differently. Ho was very com¬ 
fortable in his heavy fur overcoat, and very pleas¬ 
antly entertained by his companion’s sweet dig¬ 
nity and intelligence. The mail came in and 
was distributed at last, but not until six o’clock. 
It was still snowing. Maggie was startled when 
she saw how deeply the roads were covered. 
How could she' ever walk home through it in 
the dark ? 

“ O, dear 1” said she. She thought Mr. Tra¬ 
cey had gone, but he had not He was close 
beside her. 

“ You must allow me to take you home in my 
sleigh,” he said; and before Maggie had time to 
refuse or consent, she was wrapped in the warm 
buffalo robes, and flying over the snowy road. 

Mr. Tracey did not ask her where she lived. 
Of his own choice he took the road that led to 
her home. All through the drive he chatted 
merrily. Maggie was charmed out of herself. 
The weather was rapidly growing cold. When 
Mr. Tracey handed Maggie from the sleigh, she 
wondered if she ought to ask him in. He must 
be cold, she thought If it is improper, he will 
know enough to refuse the invitation. 

Evidently to Mr. Tracey’s opinion, the invita¬ 
tion was not an improper one. He drove his 
horse under the shed, accompanied Maggie to 
her little sitting-room, and took a seat by the 


fire. He would stay long enough to get thawed 
out, he said, laughing. Mr. Tracey was evident¬ 
ly a very strange man. Half an hoar after be 
had entered the house, Charley, shy little Char¬ 
ley Maynard was sitting comfortably on his knee, 
while Maggie, proud, quiet, reserved Maggie 
Maynard, was engaged in giving him her confi¬ 
dence ; telling him frankly the trials of her situa¬ 
tion. The recital of her trohbles, and the kind 
sympathy she received, were too mnch for Mag¬ 
gie after a while, and she got to crying. Then, 
suddenly ashamed of her weakness, she turned 
quickly away from the clear, truthful eyes of her 
companion. 

“ You must excuse me ; Mr. Tracey. I do 
not often make such a baby of myself,” she 
said. 

“ Yon are anything but a baby in sense and 
dignity of character, my brave little Margaret,” 
replied Mr. Tracey. " You have proved your¬ 
self a true woman in the recital yon have given 
me. But much that you have told me is not 
new to me at alL I have long known of your 
cares and weary labors; your exposures to the 
bad weather; your sisterly love, and your loneli¬ 
ness. You have struggled alone long enough * 
you need some one to take care of you. Do yon 
know it?” 

Maggie looked flushed. She drew back a 
little. 

" Do you know who I am, Maggie ?” 

“ Mr. Hugh Tracey." 

" Of the firm of Kimball & Tracey—yet. I 
am a wealthy man, Maggie, able to provide 
abundantly for yon and little Charlie, here. I 
wish I had the right.” 

He took her hand, but she drew it away again. 

“ Mr. Trmoey, in my heart I do not doubt you 
in the least. I am sure yon are a good man, 
but for Charley, to whom I owe rights as well as 
to myself, I will make no confessions or prom¬ 
ises. I most know more of yon before I permit 
you to address me as yon wish.” 

Maggieaatd this with a quiet dignity. Mr. 
Tracey smiled. 

“ Well, you are right, my practical little girt 
You have my full and free permission to make 
any inquiries respecting my character yon may 
see fit. Bat I anticipate the result, and if God 
gives me power to win your love, this shall be 
the last week of loneliness and care yon shall 
ever know.” 

Very soon after, he left her, and drove rapidly 
back to town. Maggie thought it was all like a 
story she had somewhere read, but she did not 
stop to dream over it. The strangeness of the 
circumstances nerved Jier to action. The next 
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day that she was able to go into town, she slip¬ 
ped at the house of a friend. Ia the course of 
conversation she asked: 

" Mr. Graves, do jon knew Mr. Tracey, of 
the firm of Kimball fc Tracey ?" 

“ Tracey ?—H. C. Tracey 1” 

“ Yes." 

M Yes, I've seen him, I believe. He lives in 
the next street—at least that is the name on die 
door-plate. His wife is called tfie handsomest 
woman in town. Why did yon ask. Miss 
Maggie ?" 

“ I thought I had seen him/* 

Nobody knew how dizzy Maggie suddenly 
grew; nobody noticed how white her lips became. 
It frightened her to know how heavy the blew 
was. 

" Married! what did he mean by talkhig so 
to me, then ?" 

Suddenly a strange, hateful thought filled her 
with a passionate indignation. He had not ask¬ 
ed her to be his wife; he had only said; u I am 
able to provide abundantly for you; I wish yon 
would give me the right.** Her cheeks horned 
like fire. O, how could she have been so de¬ 
ceived ? The next day she saw . Mr. Tracey 
drive up to the door. Her blood flowed like 
lightning in her veins, but she was pale as mar¬ 
ble when Mr. Tracey entered the room with 
Charley. He came forward with extended hands, 
but at sight of her face he stopped suddenly. 

"Good heavens, Maggie! what have yon 
heard?** 

* That yon are married. That is all, Mr. 
Tracey." 

M It is false! I am not married, nor have I 
over been." 

He drew the story of her inquiries from her at 
last, and then came the explanation. 

" It is a mistake. Your friend, who probably 
dees not know me, supposed me to be the Henry 
C. Tracey of High Street He is my cousin, 
and married. I can prove it. Yon shall see 
Mm. Dear Maggie, don't doubt me." 

Maggie did got She was only too glad to 
have her faith in her new friend restored. ▲ 
very short space of time elapsed before she mar¬ 
ried him, and time proved Mm to he all she 
oenld desire—a good man, a kind hnsbend. 


It is a wise beginning to impress npon the 
mind of a child that mere is a supreme Being, 
who is the Father of all, and who ought to be 
loved and obeyed; for, when this great central 
trnth is thoroughly impressed npon the infantile 
mind, it becomes easy to instruct it in the com 
maudments, and to enjoin obedience to them by 
precept and example. 


FOOD TO WUWTAXN LOT. 

In respect to the quantity of food required to 
support fife in the best way, some reliable infor¬ 
mation has been obtained by experiment. The 
precise amount which in the adult maintains the 
weight of the body unchanged daring a life of 
moderate exercise is theoretically the nght aver¬ 
age quantity. Of conree it varies with the kind 
of food employed; some articles tarnishing much 
move nourishment in an equal weight than others. 
On a diet of fresh meat, bread and butter, with 
coffee or water for drink, Dr. Dalton found the 
entire quantity required during twenty-fours by 
a man m tall health, and taking free exercise in 
the open air, to be—of meat, one pound; of 
bread, one pound three ounces; of batter or fat, 
three and a half ounces; water, three and a half 
pounds. This is to say, rather less than two and 
a half pounds of solid food, and rather more than 
three pints of liquid These weights would, of 
course, be exceeded, if less nutritious substances, 
such as rice, potatoes, or fruits, formed any con¬ 
siderable portion of the diet. Dr. Hammond 
found that be maintained his exact weight by a 
daily consumption of one pound of meat, eighteen 
ounces of bread, six ounces of soup, four ounces 
of beet-roots, one ounce of butter with salt, drink¬ 
ing at the same time three pints of water and ten 
ounces of coffee, with cream and sugar. Any 
excess above this caused an increase of weight, 
any diminution caused a loss. Remembering 
that the doctor is six feet two inches in height, 
and weighs fourteen stone, we may take these 
quantities as a fair average for a strong man 
somewhat beyond the ordinary stature.— CornhiU 
Magazine. 

TH M TONil OF BUDUBTB. 

A soldier, writing from one of the camps of 
the Potomac, thus alludes to the peculiar noise 
made by the ballets passing through the air:— 
M It is a very good place to exercise the mind, 
with the enemy's pickets rattling close at hand. 
A musical ear can study the different tones of 
the bullets as they skim through the air. I caught 
the pitch of a large-sized Minie yesterday—it was 
a swell from B to flat F, and, as it passed into 
the distance and lost its velocity, receded to D— 
a very pretty change. One of the most startling 
sounds is that produced by the Hotchkiss shelf. 
It comes like the shriek of a demon, and the 
bravest old soldiers foel like ducking when they 
hear it It is no more destructive than some 
other missiles, but there is a great deal in mere 
sound to work upon men's fears. The tremen¬ 
dous scream is caused by a ragged edge of lead, 
which is left on the shell. In favorable positions 
of light, the phenomenon can sometimes be seen, 
as you stand directly behind a gun. of the ding¬ 
ing of the air to the ball. The ball seems to 
gather up the atmosphere and carry it along, as 
the earth carries its atmosphere through space. 
Men are frequently killed by the wind of a can¬ 
non shot. There is a law which causes the at¬ 
mosphere to cling to the earth, or which presses 
upon it with a force, at the surface, of fifteen 
pounds to the square inch; does the same law, 
or a modification, pertain to cannon balls in a 
flight? I do not remember of meeting with a 
discussion of the subject in any established work. 
It is certainly an interesting philosophic ques¬ 
tion. * ’—Philadelphia Gazette. 
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[original.] 

THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 

BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


The home of my j’outh, a sweet sunny spot, 

Bright roses climbed lovingly over our cot; 

There violets so blue thickly spangled the ground, 
And gems of rare beauty were scattered around. 

Those tall, noble elms, where the dear robin’s song 
Ne’er was hushed in its melody all the day long; 
And the willow, whose dew-laden branches hung 
low, 

Swayed softly in time to the streamlet’s sweet fl >w. 

And the oak, though oft bowed to the storm-king’s 
command, 

And swayed ’neath a shroud from his stern, icy 
hand, 

Yet now in full glory of beauty he stood, 

A grand old monarch of dew-sparkling wood. 

The stream winding gently through meadows so 
green, 

Tossing sparkles of silver with the day-god’s first 
beam, 

Its tones of soft music still float through my brain, 
Till enraptured I stand on its green banks again. 

The old time-worn bridge, long since gone to decay, 

I have laughed at its trembling, then bounded away, 
Till wearied I paused ’neath its rude shade to rest, 
Culling pebbles that lay ’neath the wave’s snowy 
crest. 

And the cool shady grove, where the wild bird’s 
sweet note 

Trilled clear in its bower e’er the morning awoke; 
Where the ruby-red clusters of mountain-ash gleam 
Through the borders of poplar, whose silvery sheen 

Glanced brightly, as soft by the light zephyrs 
fanned, 

Seeming blossoms to fall in my outstretched hand; 
Aud the groundnut's star-flower, with beauty rare 
seen, 

Peeping timidly up through its moss-tangled screen. 

Those days of bright happiness long since are o’er, 
But their bliss still is garnered in memory’s store; 
Their beauty will gladden my pathway each day, 
And mingle their gems with life’s sweets all the way. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou's Dollar Monthly.] 

A CONSULTATION. 

BY M. R. B. 


There is to be a little u re union " at the mar- 
queso’s this evening. Poor marquese! she was, 
or rather believed herself an invalid, for in truth 
she did not appear so at all; save a certain pale¬ 
ness, which rendered her still more interesting, 

38 


never had she seemed prettier to us, never had 
her lips been rosier, or her splendid black eye 
more irresistible. 

As for the moral—a widow twenty-five years 
old, a rent-roll of a hundred thousand livres. 
And she wished to be pitied! Poor marquese ! 
Perhaps, after all, this excess of good fortune bor¬ 
dered on surfeit ?—perhaps the worst of all exile 
is called ennui ? 

Be this as it may, all the physicians had been 
consulted in vain. A last resource remained— 
Dr. Muller. But every one who wishes to can¬ 
not see that eccentric old German, and in spite 
of a very pressing letter, he had not yet made his 
appearance. The marqnese was literally in de¬ 
spair ; and naturally enough, the little salon was 
sensible of it. A single lamp, placed in an angle, 
seemed almost extinguished, and we were in re¬ 
ality only lighted by the reddish flames of an im¬ 
mense fire, before which the conversation vainly 
sought to warm itself. We were talking about 
Hoffmann's u Strange Stories." 

Suddenly Dr. Muller was announced, and as 
soon as announced, he entered. A single glance 
rapidly exchanged convinced all that they had 
simultaneously entertained the same thought. 
He was a sort of fantastic apparition; in very 
truth, one of Hoffmann’s characters—a Urge bald 
head, irregular profile, a deep eye scintillating 
like a carbuncle, an arch smile, a complexion of 
old parchment, extraordinary height and impos¬ 
sible thinness; everything about Dr. Muller was 
strange in the extreme. One involuntarily look¬ 
ed for claws at the ends of his long ivory hands, 
and surprised himself thinking that there was 
perhaps a forked foot in those large shoes with 
gold buckles. 

In other respects, he was a man of society, and 
of the best society. Although his black coat 
with large square skirts was not exactly a la 
mode, it was not lacking in a certain retrospec¬ 
tive elegance. It was the same with his long 
waistcoat, the veritable vest of Louis XV. One 
especially admired the exquisite whiteness of his 
ample ruffles turned back, and his triple-plaited 
frill, in which shone a rare diamond. The mar¬ 
quese, however, was excited by his presence. 
u Ah, doctor, you will save me V* 

" I believe so," replied he, with a singular gri¬ 
mace, which might be interpreted in different 
ways. 

Do you wish that we should retire at once 
into ray boudoir?" 

" Useless, Madame la Marquese. There is no 
hurry, wo shall be very well here—only let them 
continue to converse exactly as if I were not 
here," 
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“ But, doctor, my malady—this consultation-*" 

“ Fear not, madam*. I da not forget yon; I 
feel your pulse.'* And taking her baud, he Mat¬ 
ed himself by her side. 

A few minutes later they began to joke with 
this original old man, who took it with the best 
possible grace. They called him, su c ces si vely, 
Nostradamus, Cagliestro, Mesmer; he smiled at' 
all the names as at those of old acquaintances. 
At length they demanded a full confession from 
him. * He replied in a long discourse, very intel¬ 
lectual, in troth, but very cloudy, and which fin¬ 
ished with wishing to pass off the orator as a 
simple physician, neither more nor lees than other 
physicians. The marquee* became more and 
more disappointed. 

“ Then/ 1 said she, naively, “ then, doetor, you 
are not a sorcerer?’' 

“I?" 

“ A little, then; acknowledge it, only a little 1” 

“Not the least in the world.'' 

“ There are ascribed to you, neverthslsM> come 
marvellous cures." 

At this last word the discussion recommenced, 
and the viecount in turn interrupted. 

“Dr. Muller," said he, “is going to explain 
all the mystery to us himself, if there is still any 
mystery. Setting aside the purely material pre¬ 
scriptions of his colleagues of the old school, he 
roM to contend with evil in the mind, from which 
it ever springs. He bleeds a vice, purges a bad 
instinct, operates on a passion, extirpates a re¬ 
gret. Then, by way of retain, he administers in 
strong doses generous requitals, affectionate in¬ 
spirations, good sentiments; thesis alL In old 
times, they used a sort of Latin proverb for sum¬ 
ming up this system. It was, I believe, * Mens 
sana in corpora sena."* •/ 

“ Exactly, Monsieur le Tiscount," subtly re¬ 
marked the doctor. “Exactly, always accepting 
th* fint word." i 

“Mans?" j 

“ Which means mind, reason, smAribich con¬ 
sequently leaves a too materialistic precept for 
your servant. Ppt in Mb place / anima,' for that 
is what I treat; with me, it te the soul." 

“Doctor,” cried the Marinese, “that which 
you effect .every day is simply from Christian 
medicine, then?" 

“ Precisely, marquess. I have stirred up the 
dust of the contents of libraries; 1 have thrown 
into the scientific crucible myriad* of volumes, 
and from all that mass of whimsical Matter, there 
only remains at the bottom a single particle of 
gold; dnd from the ashes of all those printed 
folios or manuscripts, there only came forth for 
me a singife little volume, the Gospel—but a 


single phrase, ‘Love one another!’ See, rats- 
dames and messieurs, that is all. In order that 
you may be healed yourself, commence by heal¬ 
ing others. If ignorance, misery and envy are 
the great infirmities of the lower classes, one too 
often meets among the higher disdain, idleness 
and selfishness. These are the chief human mal¬ 
adies. Love one another—that is the universal 
panacea 1" 

“ This is not a system," replied all the voices • 
together. “Dr. Muller, it is a sermon." 

“ And," added some, “ with all due applause 
to the excellence of these fraternal principles, we 
cannot believe that they are as omnipotent as 
that—" 

“ It is the exact truth, nevertheless," insisted 
the old man, with mild gravity. “I could, if , 
need be, prove it by more than one example." 

“ Silence!" quickly interrupted the mistress of 
the house. “ The doctor is going to tell us a 
story." 

“ Well, why not, marquese ?" 

“ That of Madame de C-, who is to-day the 

freshest, the liveliest, the happiest of all women, 
and who goes about telling every one that it is 
now some fifteen years since, already more near¬ 
ly dead than alive, you have, so to speak, resus¬ 
citated her—neither more nor less than the 
daughter of Lazarus." 

“ I could not find a more convenient proof, 
jind. indeed* since you permit me—" 

“ I do more. I pray you to do so." 

Every seat was grouped around the doctor, 
every voice was silent, evWy ear listened. 

“The young lady of whom the marquese 
speaks," continued Doctor Muller, “Madame de 

C-, was only sixteen years old then, and was 

called Edith Van Oren. She was the daughter 
of the celebrated Holland banker, whose im¬ 
mense fortune and patriarchal good-nature hod 
become universally notorious. Married purely 
for convenience, and left a widower almost imme-' 
d iately, Van Oren, in all his long career, bad 
had but a single joy, a single consolation, a sin¬ 
gle love—his daughter. Considering that perfect 
felicity only exists in the possession of riches, 
the good man would have slain himself body and 
soul, in order that Edith might become the rich¬ 
est heiress in Europe. This dream once realized, 

Van Oren naturally thought that she must be 
the happiest of all young girls. Had she not her 
millions ? Judge then of the astonishment, of 
the despair of this poor father—so rich 1 

“ Suddenly on the very next day after, I don't 
know what successful speculation which aag- 
mented still further tfctt paternal treasure, lo 
Edith becomes sad, languishing—ill. Thsy call- 
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ed in the entire medical faculty to ike hotel of “Before the partially open window, on an 
the Holland Crotons. The scientific opinions elegant ottoman, wearily lay the yonng invalid, 
there disagreed. A hundred disagreeable qnes- with eyes partly closed and head thrown back, 
tions uselessly fatigued the dying young girl; her face so pale one would have pronounced it a 
finally the malady was unanimously declared marble statue, or a corpse. At the noise of the 
incomprehensible, * hieroglyphique/ incurable, door opening she did not seem to arouse ; we 
Then only did they have recourse to me. Al- approached, hat she made no movement. Van 
though enjoying already a certain reputation, I Oren gave me a look which seemed to say: 
was then considered only as a quack doctor, at ‘you see!' For forcing himself to smile, foe 
whose door one never knocked save when the broken-hearted old man knelt by the aide of the 
case was despaired of. I was, nevertheless, only sofa, and parmaied three times, with a forced 
the more eager for it I hastened at once. The gaiety so dolorous that it wounded the heart: 
porter waited on me to the outer, door, a second “ * Edith! Edith! Edith!’ 

lackey to the middle of the court, a third under “At the sound of the paternal voice alone, did 

the arch, a fourth to the top of the stain, and Edith open her great hhm eyes. In the act of 
further to the action which opened into the cham- opening them, she let fall a tear upon each of her 
her of the sick one. In this mbn Van Oren was pale cheeks. Van Oren at the sight of this 
walking with hasty strides. On •perceiving me, quickly turned away to stifle a sob. But hi spite 
the porter had shouted to the seeond lackey, of his precaution, his daughter heard it, or rather 
‘He is hereT divined it, for raising henelf at once with a start 

“' He is here! he is here! he is here V had apparently impossible in so much feebleness, she 
been successively repeated from the second lackey threw herself into the armsof the old millionaire, 
to the third, from the third to the fourth, etc., “ * Bmvo!’ cried I, then suddenly showing 
etc. A true Russian telegraph. All with a great myself. * Bravissimo 1—and goad day \* 
slamming of doors, opened and shut, with stamp- “ Astonished, confused, Edith turned towards 
ing, breathlessness, and as they say among the me. 

people—all of a shake! I at length arrived in “ 1 This is a physician—a great physician !* 
the presence of the banker. He was scarlet, in a explained the banker. 

state of distraction—he was insane. “ * Ah 1* said the young girl, with a charming 

“ ‘ Doctor/ cried he, bursting into tears in my Httle pout, hut which dearly signified good, 
arms; ‘ doctor, my child is going to die—doctor, < Still another/ 

save my daughter/ “ And letting henelf fall back, reclining on 

“ ' Hash!’ said I, with a discouraging imper- the coueh, she abandoned to me one of her al- 
turbability. * Hash! if the should hear you 1' most transparent hands, while with the other she 
“ * Yes—yes—you are right!' stammered the played in a melancholy way with the curling 
poor father, all abashed, wiping his tears nsrvoos- ringlets of her adorable golden hair. Van Oren 
ly. * Yes, but I lose my head—I shall become then proceeded minutely to describe to me, how, 
incapable of addition—a banker! Reassure for a year past his daughter had become more 
yourself, however, I am going to be discreet— mad more debilitated and exhausted, and how, 
yes, I understand you—she is there—let us for nearly six weeks, she had not even wanted 
speak low—let oa enter/ to go out of that chamber, when nothing seemed 

“ At the same time he opened the door. We to please her any longer, and where she was 
entered. It was a charming chamber, most slowly letting herself die, without complaint, 
artistically famished with white satin, with enr- without regret, without pain, hut as if invisibly 
tains of sky bine about the bed and windows, separated from life by some unknown attraction, 
delicate little statuettes in every corner, and eve- or rather from exhaustion, from poweriessness, 
rything in delicious taste—a bed of ajlphkfes from weariness of life—at s i xt een years old! 
among flowers, a boudoir ef seraphim in the “‘And/ continued the banker, ‘nothing is 
midst of variegated clouds. But the piano of wanting here which pleases youth, there is noth- 
mother-of-peari and ivory did not seem to have ing which fortune has notbestowed. She knows 
been opened for a long time; the easel, so be- that she has but to ask for anything which her 
witchingly slight, only held a sketch long since caprice can imagine—well, she dees not even 
abandoned; the flowers in the little gothic flow- evince any desire. It is true, 1 hardly give her 
er atand hong inauspidonsly on their withered a chance. She has fois^tiMn that, then— # 
ttems; and all the little gilded doors of the Chi- “ The good man had far been able to talk 

. nese aviary swung wlfoout restraint in the morn- uninterruptedly^ just as on change; for some 
Jpg breeae, warblers and doves hiring flown. seconds ahead? } ha* nati on solely to 
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the artery of the young girl, and already its fee¬ 
ble throbbing had acquainted me with all. Yea, 
marqnese, I had divined why this charming crea¬ 
ture, eo wonderfully favored, no longer eared for 
the country or the city; neither for her hotel, 
nor her chateaux, nor for balls, nor for 4 la toi¬ 
lette/ nor her piano, nor her coach, nor her books, 
nor her flowers, nor even for her poor birds set 
at liberty. It was that she felt herself also in a 
cage, too uniformly gilded; that nothing stirred 
up the heart of young sixteen; that she was 
weary of being too happy; that in the midst of 
so much material luxury she was dyihg from the 
want of nourishment for the soul, from the want 
of a contest for her intellect, of some obstacle to 
be overcome, of some tears, of work, of feeling 
herself useful, of charity—of love 1 Yes, for an 
instant that bad come, when Van Oren cried 
aloud: 

444 Moreover, would you believe it, monsieur, 
I wanted to marry her to young Storflus & Co., 
of Frankfort—a charming young banker—’ 

“ At this name the pulse of the young girl 
beat suddenly with a sort of indignation. It evi¬ 
dently protested. 

44 «Very well,’ said I, rising at the same time. 
* I perfectly understand the case.’ 

“ Van Oren hastened from the chamber at once, 
to find materials for me to write a prescription. 

44 * It is useless,’ replied I, pushing aside the 
pen which he offered me. Then, turning to¬ 
wards Edith, I said: 

“ * Mademoiselle, have you, perchance, some 
little insignificant bonnet V 

“ 4 Yes, doctor, but—' 

444 Some very simple shawl or scarf, in addi¬ 
tion to your invalid’s dressing-robe V 

444 Undoubtedly, but—’ 

44 4 The toilette of a little bourgoom , than, which 
could be donned in five minutes.’ 

44 4 But why—wherefore ?* 

44 4 Well, that yon may go out with me.’ 

44 4 With you?* said she, raising herself with a 
half-curious air. 

44 4 What, then, dees this mean?’ demanded 
the father, perfectly thunderstruck. 

44 4 That is my secret.’ 

44 4 Ah 1' 

44 4 Mademoiselle, I will wait for you—you 
have five minutes.’ And in order to make her 
decide, very softly in her ear I added this gross 
falsehood, 4 It will save your father’s life.’ Then 
turning towards Van Oren— 4 Let us ldhve made¬ 
moiselle to dress herself,' said L 4 Come/ And 
I hurried him, mute with astonishment, into the 
adjoining apartment 

44 4 Now, tbeu,’ *&>d he, as soon as the door 


had shut upoa us, 4 now, then, yea wiH explain 
to me—’ 

44 4 Nothing at all 1” 

44 4 But—’ 

44 4 Van Oren, your daughter is ill—very ill— 
extremely ill 1’ 

44 4 Alas, I know that only too well 1’ 

44 4 Do not question me, then, but permit me 
to care her.’ 

44 4 You will then explain to me 1’ 

44 4 Yes, if you will trust yourself blindly to me, 
if you give me cart* blanche,' 

44 4 What do you demand—let us see?’ 

44 4 It is necessary that for two whole days 
Edith should go out alone with me.’ 

44 4 Alone?* 

44 4 Alone, in the morning, for three hours.’ 

44 4 But tell the, then, at least—’ 

44 4 Nothing whatsoever—this is the price of 
her safety—do you wish me to save her—yes, or 
no?’ 

44 4 But Bhe—will she consent V 

44 4 You will soon see.’ 

44 The door opened, and Edith was standing 
on the threshold; a Chinese mantle of dark lilac 
fell in simple but graceful folds over her drees 
of white muslin, a little bonnet entirely destitute 
of ornament—a very wood violet enframed her 
lovely face. I seem to see her now—dear Edith 
—she was adorable thus. 

44 4 Yes, or no?* repeated I, unpityingly, to 
Van Oren. 

44 All the reply the good man made was to 
convulsively embrace his daughter, and to place 
her in my arms. And feeling almost sore that 
she would live, he hastened on change to gam 
another million. As forme, I took Edith’s arm, 
and helped her, step by step, to descend the 
stairs, and sea t e d her very gently in my little 
green coupd—and off we went at a dashing pace.” 

Up to this point, the fashionable audience had 
listened to Doctor Muller without interruption. 
At this part of the story, when he himself paus¬ 
ed, every seat was drawn nearer to the old nar¬ 
rator. Then, in a singularly impatient voice : 

44 Doctor,” entreated the marqnese, 44 tell us, 
then, at once, where you wished to conduct 
Mademoiselle Van Oren every morning.” 

44 It is all very simple,” replied he, with an 
arch slowness. 44 Mon Dieu 1 only on my rounds 
among the poor! It was then, I assure you, 
that she found that which interested her, excited 
her, and made her weep—which agitated her and 
caused her to live 1 I did not plead to her on 
behalf of any misery, any grief, or in any real 
drama. Noble and gnomons child! O, I had 
well divined her heart. At the first house where 
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we stopped, I was Ahhostr obliged to c an y her in 
my arms to the fifth story. 8he mounted all 
alone to the second garret, and she reached the 
third long before mp. Bat there was no more 
money in her little child's parse 1 

44 * I pray you/ said I, 4 do not fear for that— 
we are not going to rnin Van Oren. And more¬ 
over, there are still many other ways of giving 
consolation and sncoor 1* 

“ 4 What are they?' 

44 4 Let us proceed—and you will see !' 

“ In very truth, we had good luck on the first 
morning. A poor septuagenarian, who sought, 
but in vain, to obtain admission into a * house of 
retreat/ and who meanwhile was dying. 

“ * Yesterday, again/ said he to us, * I wrote 
for the twentieth time, to the minister of the 
interior I* 

“ 4 The minister is one of my relations/ whis¬ 
pered my young companion, already becoming 
filled with reflection. 

“ Farther on, we came to the bedside of a suf¬ 
fering woman, whose husband had been thrown 
out of employment by the failure of a house in 
which he had worked six years. 

“'This concerns M. Van Oren/ distinctly 
articulated Edith, in whom a will began to man¬ 
ifest itself. I 

“ Further still, we found some poor young I 
girls, who only asked to remain virtuous, and to 
gain which end it was only necessary that they 
should obtain work generously paid. Unfortu 
nately, Edith had her dress-maker, her laundress, 
her milliner, etc., etc. But a little farther, we 
fell in with some children almost naked—and 
others about to become so; a perfect catastrophe 
—no baby-linen 1 The work was found, and the 
god-mother also. We then proceeded to 'my 
artists/ Another mission. Some delicate en¬ 
couragement might create great men! One in¬ 
stance in particular, but we will return to it later. 
Our visits terminated with a family, a prey to 
sickness and misery, because their oldest son, 
their only support, had been a soldier for five 
years, and for whom they despaired of obtaining 
a fttriough, since it was obstinately refused by 
the colonel of his regiment, then garrisoned at 
Grenoble. 

•'' At Grenoble V joyously cried Edith. 4 The 
colonel—but he is an intimate friend of my father; 
what a coincidence !* 

“ • My child/ replied I, kissing her on foe 
forehead, ' when one has like yon, fortune, posi¬ 
tion, youth and beauty, these coincidences always 
happen/ ^ 

“ When we retained W foe hotel, Edith had 
possessed herself of my notebook, and with a 


glance of foe eye, I read on the first page. 
'"1. On returning, speak to my father/ 

“' 2. This evening write to Grenoble/ 

'"3. To-morrow morning go to my cousin, 
the minister's house/ 

“ * 4. Purchases for my pupils/ 

'"5. Same, with my father^ among 'my 
artists/ etc.* 

She already understood that when one is six¬ 
teen years old, and has not less than millions, 
one has not the right to remain idle, and above 
all to die. 8he perceived herself useful, and be¬ 
gun to be enamored of doing good. She was 
saved, restored, fell of life 1 On the third day, 
when I arrived at the place of meeting, Edith 
had already been waiting for me impatiently a 
long time. At the end of the week she was duly 
enrolled in a charming regiment, of which I am 
the unworthy recruiter, and whom I do not hesi¬ 
tate to call ‘ the angel of Paris/ A month later 
she was so fully restored, In such perfect health, 
so joyously active, that Van Oren, transported 
with delight, declared: 

'*' Now is the time to invite Storfius ft Co., of 
Frankfort.* 


“ Edith's color vanished at once. 

“ * No/ cried I, earnestly, ' let ns leave Stor¬ 
fius ft Co., at the other side of the Rhine/ 

“ • O, heavens! Do you forbid my child—' 

“ * Marriage, by no means, bat the husband— 
that one particularly. Later we will see. This 
is my affair/ 

“‘How yours!* 

“ ‘ Is she not in some degree my daughter 
likewise !' 


“'Yes, yes/ 

“ In point of fact, a few years after, I met Van 
Oren and said to him : 

The time has now come for Edith's mar¬ 
riage/ 

“* Nonsense—with whom !' 

“ * With Lncien de C-/ 

“ * What! That artist whose first picture my 
daughter made me bay !' 

“ 4 Say rather a gentleman, who, after having 
voluntarily impoverished himself to pay his fath¬ 
er's debts, has made by his talents a new fortune/ 
“ ‘ The fortune of an artist 1* 

“ 4 1 add to it for my part a million/ 

44 4 A million! Where the deuce will you get 
it!* 


“ r Out of your money chest* 

“' 0! ’ ^ 

44 4 Do yon not owe me pjfphytician’s fee ! 

Have you not a hundred times repeated after 


each of my refusals, 
any time you shall have 


-I 


well, let it be so—at 
that you wish. You 
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could never ask enough for my daughter's 
safety/ 

“ 1 Undoubtedly; but—' 

“ * If you find that too little, I will call two 
millions—the dowry of the husband of Edith/ 

“ Van Oren had no choice but to give his con¬ 
sent. Edith, who without doubt had been listen¬ 
ing, then suddenly threw herself into his arms. 
And this is how I miraculously resuscitated 
Madame de C—, and the way in which I think 
rich ladies, young giiis, and especially young 
widows attacked with the Parisian ennui can be 
cured.” 

To explain: By work, by charity, by love! 
Behold all the secrecy of Doctor Muller. The 
dock struck midnight, and aU rose to depart. 
But before any one had yet gone out of the salon 
the marquese darted toward the old physician, 
kissed him spontaneously on both cheeks, and 
said to him before us all; 

«* Thanks for this consultation, doctor. Come 
and take me to-morrow morning on my first 
round among our poor 1” 


PERCEPTION OP BEAUTY. 

I am never more convinced of the progress of 
mankind than of the sentiment developed in us 
by our intercourse with nature, and also (though 
this is generally admitted) with our scientific 
knowledge. We learn from age to see the beauty 
of the world; or what comes to the same thing, 
this beautiful creation of the sentiment of beauty 
is developing itself in us. Only reflect what re¬ 
gions, lovely as Paradise, there are over all 
Asia and Europe, and in every quarter of the 
globe, waiting to receive their fitting inhabitants 
—their counterparts in the conscious creature. 
The men who are now living there, do not see 
the Eden that surrounds them. They lack the 
moral and intellectual vision. It is not too hold 
a thing to sav that, the mind of man once culti¬ 
vated, ne win see around him the Paradise he 
laments he has lost. For one " Paradise Lost,” 
he will sing of a thousand that he has gained. 
— William Smith’* Thomdale 


FIRMNESS. 

There is no trait of human character so poten¬ 
tial tor weal or woe as firmness. Before its irre¬ 
sistible energy the most formidable obstacles be¬ 
come as cobweb barriers in its path. Difficulties, 
the terror of which causes the pampered sons of 
luxury to shrink back with dismay, provoke 
from the man of lofty determination only ymile. 
The whole history of our race— all natur^Eadeed 
—teems with examples to show what wonders 
may be accomplished by resolute perseverance 
and patient toil. It is related of Tamerlane, the 
celebrated warriqm the terror of whose arms 
spread through aim eastern nations, and on 
whom victory attended at almost every step, that 
he once learned from an insect a lesson of perse¬ 
verance, which had a miking effect on his future. 
—Home Journal* 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

In my boyhood, but old enough to consider 
and remember, I saw George Washington ; in 
his coach going to church, and at other times 
when drawn by six horses, with several servants 
in showy liveries; in his graceful and command¬ 
ing seat on horseback; in a court-dress, small 
sword, and hair in a bag, delivering his farewell 
address to Congress ; *in his drawing-room,^with 
his secretaries, Pickering, Hamilton and Knox, 
smoking the pipe of peace with a tribe of Indi¬ 
ans, all solemn as he was; and once, as school¬ 
fellow and playmate of his wife's grandson, Mr. 
Custis, I had the casual honor of dining with 
him in the grave and nearly taciturn dignity of 
his family circle, with several servants in attend¬ 
ance, and a secretary, Mr. Dandridge, officiat¬ 
ing as carver. General Washington’s Revo¬ 
lution camp-table chest, presented to Congress 
on the eighteenth of April, 1844, as a relic to 
be preserved, is one of many proofs that he not 
only loved good cheer, but, as governor or man¬ 
ager of men, promoted conviviality as an affair 
o? state and convenience for business. Almost 
all accounts represent him as grave and stately. 
But I have known, intimately, ladies who 
danced with him; have hoard companions of his 
pastime hours describe his enjoyment of not only 
the pleasures of the table, but those songs of 
merriment then so common a part of 6uch pleas¬ 
ures. 1 heard an officer of his military family en¬ 
tertain Lafayette with a recital of some of the 
expressions which General Washington uttered 
with passionate outbreak, when disobeyed and 
disappointed in battle; I have seen his minute 
written directions for the liveries of his servants, 
and concerning the choice and rent of a house ; 
and have been assured, by a gentleman who 
spent some days with him at Mount Vernon, 
when no longer on his guard, that the once re¬ 
served and solemn statesman chatted freely on all 
subjects.— Ingersoll’s History. 


COMIC PREACHING. 

On one occasion, when Rowland Hill was 
preaching at Wapping to a congregation com¬ 
posed chiefly of seafaring men and fisher women, 
he greatly astonished his congregation by com¬ 
mencing the sermon with these words: “ I come - 
to preach to great sinners—yea, to Wapping sin¬ 
ners/' On another occasion, there came a heavy 
shower of rain, which compelled several persons 
to take refuge in the chapel. Hill, remarking 
this, looked up and said, “ Many people are 
greatly to be blamed for making their religion a 
cloak, but I do not think those are much better 
who make it an umbrella ."—All the Year Round. 


THE GIPSEYS. 

It is now thought by the learned, that the gip- 
seys did not originate in Egypt, thdfcgh the name 
is a corruption of Egyptian. In fact, gipseys 
are called by a different namb in every country in 
Europe—inj France, Bohemians ; in Italy, Wal- 
lachians, etc. A German author, who has devo¬ 
ted many years to the investigation of the sub¬ 
ject, comparing the language and customs of the 
giyseys with those of other races, arrives at the 
conclusion that they are of East India origin. 
Their language, character and habits he says are 
unmistakably Hindoo.— Newbury t port Herald. 
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Afc, wall for m All mom mat hepe 11 m 
Deeplj buried from human ejee.—Wuirram. 

Through nights of weary watching, Maud, 
Soul-longings for the old, sweet past; 
Through days of dreams, when Fancy seems 
To hold thee still in tender clasp, 

My spirit quaffs from Hope's sweet cup, 

And will not give the old dream up. 

Those stolen hours of love-life, Maud, 

Come back like far-off melody. 

With haunting spells, which surest dwells 
Where thy voice first made harmony. 

0 Maud, alone thou filled my heart, 

Live out this love the world apart! 

At twilight, when the soul prays, Maud, 

To me each life transfigured stands; 

The sky an altar, where we falter 
The vows we pledge with close-linked hands; 
And heaven seems vibrant with sod sighs, 
And hearts are love-hymns sung by eyes. 

And thus through weary nights, my Mand, 
Through agonies of doubt and pain, 

I feel this truth—that human rath 
Will give the sweet past life again: 

And I have faith enough to be 
An exile till Maud calls to me. 


toaiacfAL.J 

A DESPERATE ENCOUNTER* 


BT CLARA AUOUSTA. 


The rich snnshine of a September morning 
" fell pleasantly over the two young girls who were 
sitting together in the cosy parlor of Paul 
Wynne's house, at Wolfsden. 

The window was open to admit the bland air; 
and the plaintive songs of the few birds that yet 
lingered at the North, stole mellowly in to the 
charmed pars of the listener*. The girls sat with 
clasped hands, as all girls love to do, and heads 
leaned together in affectionate, though silent 
communion. 

The friendship of Margaret Wynne and Celia 
Earle is mm beautiful thing to remember—for 
between there was sincere love uncontrolled 

by envy; ni perfect confidence, undisturbed by 
a single donbt. And in this world of selfishness 
and bard stM^-we slmU find very few such 
friendship#^ - W 


Bat 


ard st^fe-w< 

thf>Uk^ir< 


iyere k>vely*-eaeh in her own 


way. Mgig&ret Wynne, the elder by some three 
or fonr years, was slight, pale faced, brown-hair¬ 
ed ; with large, dear, hazel eyes, and a smile Qf 
great sweetness. She was rather quiet and retir¬ 
ing in her manners—not, naturally, communica¬ 
tive, bat possessed of a strong individuality, and 
an unwavering uprightness of character. 

Celia Earle was more like a sunbeam than 
anything else. Bosy-cheaked, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed, and brimming over with mischief and 
laughter. Yet, withal, a sensitive, timid little 
creature—looking np continually to some one 
for strength and support—requiring always some¬ 
thing above and oat of herself to lean upon. 

Wolfsden was a lonely village, far np among 
the Green Mountains—but the two girls managed 
to be very happy together—notwithstanding the 
absence of society and amusements which all 
young people love. It was Margaret's home, and 
for this she loved its secluded shades—for this, 
she had no wish to stray beyond its mountain- 
locked confines into the great world of deceit. 

Celia was a native of the busy metropolitan 
city of New York, and Wolfsden—which she was 
visiting for the first time—charmed her with its 
novelty. She was never weary of its steep de¬ 
files, its weird, densely-shadowed valleys, its 
stem cliffs, and ragged promontories—every thing 
was new, and very delightfnl to her. 

Margaret's only brother, Harry Wynne, was 
at West Point, and the two girls depended on the 
village lawyer, Elmer Marshall, to gallant them 
about; and Mr. Marshall was in no wise annoy¬ 
ed, or dissatisfied, with his charge. 

Margaret and Elmer had known each other 
from childhood. They had been schoolmates to¬ 
gether ; they had indulged iu the same ehildish 
sports; gloried over the same grand mountain 
scenes—read the same books, and been separated 
from each other only while Elmer was away at 
Harvard. 

No word of love had ever been spoken between 
them; no vows had ever been interchanged, but 
there is a silent language by which heart speaks 
to heart, and which is never misunderstood. 
Margaret had long known that away from Elmer 
Marshall her life would be very blank; and in 
the young lawyer's rising of a future home he al¬ 
ways saw the sweet face of Margaret by the 
right-jide. 

Now, Mr. Marshall's gay good morning broke 
in on the revery of the young girls—as entering 
the parlor unceremoniously, he flung himself 
down on an ottoman at their feet. He had a book 
—Tennyson's Maud—in one hand, and a bou¬ 
quet of flowers in the other. He gave the book 
to Margaret; the blossoms to Celia. 
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“ There girls/* he exclaimed, in the frank, 
cheerful way peculiar to him, “ I have made my 
morning sacrifice to the shrine of beauty, and now 
you cannot reftise to wish me joy on this, my 
birthday! Twenty-seven years amid the check¬ 
ered scenes of this world surely demand and 
claim your sympathizing congratulations! I 
want a present from each of you, too. Come, 
don’t be niggardly! What will you give me, 
Maggie!** 

She lifted her clear eyes tenderly to his, and 
said, solemnly: 

“ I give you the best wishes I have, my prayers, 
and my good wishes, Elmer.** 

“ Thank you. I prize them above rubies. And 
you, little Celia, what shall I receive from you!** 

“ Whatever you ask, sir beggar 1*' she replied, 
g«ily. 

“ Ton give me a carte blanche. What if I 
should take advantage of it! But to repay your 
confidence, I will be lenient. Ton shall give me 
a kiss !*’ 

Celia’s cheek reddened—she drew back, and 
toyed with the tassel of her morning robe. Mar¬ 
garet started, colored painfully, and employed 
herself in arranging the books on the table—Mar¬ 
shall, alone, was smiling and self-possessed. 

" Come/* he said, “I am waiting. Maggie, 
you shall be umpire. It is not a fair compact! 
Celia is to kiss me, isn’t she !” 

"You can decide the matter among your¬ 
selves," she said, quietly, “ I must see to feeding 
the canaries/* and gliding from the room, she left 
them alone. 

" Well, Celia, are you going to give me my 
present!" persisted Marshall. 

" Not I; you knew I wouldn’t! Come let us 
walk in the garden 1** and gayly chatting and 
laughing the twain passed out into the shrubbery, 
while heavy-hearted Margaret fed the golden¬ 
winged canaries, and moistened their food with 
irrepressible tears. Ah, it takes little to make a 
woman happy—and very little to destroy her 
happiness! 

* * * * # # 

That afternoon, Celia and Margaret went whor- 
tleberrying. They had expected Marshall to at¬ 
tend them, but unexpected business detained him, 
and they set forth alone. Mr. Wynne cautioned 
them about going out of sight of the village— 
there were wild animals on the other side of the 
mountain ; and they had intended to abide by the 
warning, but the afternoon was so mild and 
serene—the air so soft and sweet, and the sky so 
blue, that they were enticed onward, and far up 
the opposite acclivity. The sun was declining 
rapidly in the western heavens before they com- 


I menced retracing their steps, and the wild flow- 
I ers on the way tempted them, even then, to lin¬ 
ger on their return. 

A cluster of scarlet thorn-plums attracted 
Celia’s attention—she stopped to gather it, while 
Margaret passed slowly on. Absorbed in pain¬ 
ful thought, she did not notice that Celia had not 
overtaken her; but her steps were suddenly ar¬ 
rested by a sharp cry of horror from her friend. 
Turning quickly, she took in the scene presented 
to her at one gaze. And no wonder that her 
heart grew cold with deathly terror! 

A dozen rods behind her, on a low, broken 
rock, stood Celia; her hands outstretched in mute 
entreaty—still filled with the gorgeous flowers 
she had been gathering; her face white with mor¬ 
tal fear—her stony eyes frozen in terrible immo¬ 
bility on the destiny so surely approaching! 

Not three yards distant from the rock on which 
she stood, crouched a huge black bear—his sav¬ 
age eyes fastened gloatingly on bis victim; his 
blood red tongue protruding from his ravenous 
jaws—in a moment more her fate would be sealed 
hopelessly! 

Margaret saw all—realized everything—and 
for a moment a terrible temptation seized her! 
The woman who had come between her and the 
only being she could ever love, was in the grasp 
'of death ! Should she save herself and leave 
her friend !—if she turned back to her assistance, 
she could probably accomplish nothing more than 
a temporary respite for Celia, and her own de¬ 
struction would be certain. No eye save that of 
God would look on the scene; none save him 
could judge of her conduct; why not flee, and 
leave her wretched rival to fate ! These thoughts 
passed through her brain with Hghtning-like 
rapidity, but she put them away from her with 
fierce impatience. 

“ God help me !** she cried aloud, M I will die 
with her!” 


Seasons of dire temptation beset us all—hap¬ 
py are we if in God's strength we are able to re¬ 
sist 1 Doubly blessed, if through the foigetfulness 
of self, we can come out boldly and fearlessly, 
resolved to do our whole duty, though death stare 
us in the face! 

At all times, Margaret Wynne was no coward, 
and now she valued life less that she did twenty 
hours before, for life without love, is, to a wo¬ 
man, but a miserable void! 

Nerved by a desperate courage, 
back over the distance which lay betWlih her and 
Celia, and darting before the half-swooning girl, 
she waved her back withher ban 

"8ave yourself*" sff criedj^buraly, "to 
flight! to flight! You will not bajdBtied P* 
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But Celia was too mack benumbed with ex¬ 
ceeding terror, to bear or comprehend Margaret’s 
meaning, and like a death white statue, she stood 
transfixed, leaning against the rock, helpless and 
motionless. 

At sight of his fresh victim, the bear gave ut¬ 
terance to a deep grow! of sullen satisfaction— 
and rising on his haunches, he sprang upon her! 
His teeth were buried in her white shoulder; his 
sinewy paws enfolded her in a fearful embrace; 
his hot breath seemed to scorch her face, and dry 
np the fountain of life! 

Fortunately her right arm was at liberty; and 
in her hand was clutched the azure silk scarf that 
had covered her neck during the ramble, and 
which a moment before she had detached to twist 
into a slip noose that she was now able to cast 
over the powerful neck of the monster. 8he 
drew in the ends with all her strength—and those 
terrible teeth crunched through flesh and bone, in 
fierce retaliation. 

For an instant it seemed to Margaret that she 
must yield; her sufferings were horrible; she 
felt faint and giddy; the world grew dark as 
midnight; she was icy cold 1 but one glimpse at 
the face of Celia, brought her back to herself 
again. To save a dear friend, she would sacri¬ 
fice herself. Elmer Marshall’s happiness she de¬ 
sired above every other earthly good, and if it 
would be secured through Celia’s redemption 
from death, then so be it! She exerted her ut¬ 
most strength, the scarf, delicate and soft though 
it was, became in her determined hand no con¬ 
temptible weapon; the savage brute felt sorely 
its fatal power. He struggled, reared, released 
his bold of Margaret’s shoulder, and attempted 
to tear off with his paws the disagreeable noose. 
His efforts were nerved by fell desperation. Mar¬ 
garet knew that in a very few seconds all would 
be over 1 She could not hold out much longer 1 
Crimsoned with her own blood, feint, and gasp¬ 
ing for breath, she uttered the simple prayer: 

“ Qod receive me 1” and closed her eyes. 

Simultaneously, a dear, ringing shout came : 

“Bend your head, Margaret! and for your 
life, stir not 1*’ 

It was Marshall’s voice, and she obeyed him 
without a doubt A stunning report of fire-arms 
broke the silence; the hot blood of the bear 
deluged the garments of Margaret—he leaped 
high in the air, and fell backwards down the 
precipice! 

And Margaret felt herself drawn upward and 
away by strong, tender arms, and a deep, loving 
voice said, fervently: “ Thank God 1 she lives!” 
And then followed «C»ng period of dreamless in¬ 
sensibility. 


When she once more awoke to a realising 
sense of life, Margaret was lying in a darkened 
chamber, her head resting on the breast of Elmer 
Marshall, and his dark, sorrowful eyes bent upon 
her face. A glad light broke over his features; 
he bent down and kissed her forehead. For a mo¬ 
ment she Seemed to wander in uncertainty, but 
directly, memory returned to her, and she would 
have moved away from him, and he gently pre¬ 
vented her. 

“ Put me down, Elmer,’’ she said, faintly, “ I 
know everything! I wanted to save Celia for 
you. Leave me, and make her happy.’’ 

“To save Celia for me, Margaret 1 Thank 
God that yon, also were saved 1 Did yon know, 
little one, that your death would have killed me ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly; he met the 
scrutiny with a tender smile. 

“ And yet yon asked her to kiss you ?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“ My darling Margaret 1 It was a foolish joke 
—and Celia so regarded it! She does not care 
for me, she never has 1 Are you so blind, Mag¬ 
gie, that yon have never made the discovery 
which all Wolfeden in ringing with ? CeBa is 
betrothed to yonr brother Harry, and to see her 
he is coming home next week 1 And I—I have 
loved no woman save my first, old love, my Mar¬ 
garet ! Will she doom me to despair V* 

Margaret's sentence of the petitioner may be 
guessed at; for fonr weeks later, in the plain old 
church at Wolfeden, there was a doable wedding; 
Margaret, pale and emaciated from recent illness, 
bat radiant with happiness, gave herself to El¬ 
mer Marshall; and Celia Earle became the wife 
of the brilliant young West Point cadet 

▲ HINT ON QUOTING LATIN. 

One of the most clear-headed ministers we . 
know anywhere, one distinguished for his sterling 
common sense, and for his own pithy, homely 
Saxon style, sends us the following, which we 
commend to all whom it may concern : “ Did it 
ever occur to writers for the public press, whether 
secular or religious, that the great mass of mad- 
ers,knOw nothing of Latin, or French, or any 
other language than their own mother tongue ? 

I heard a very intelligent fanner exclaim, the 
other day, as he threw down the paper he was 
reading, * There, any man who writes for com¬ 
mon people to read, and mixes an unknown 
tongue with the English, without translation or 
aposagy, is an impostor. He deliberately insults 
every common reader, and such imposition I 
never meet without indignation; and I despise 
the pedant who does it ’ This general feeling, 
among plain common sense people, it would be 
well for writers to heed if they wish their articles 
read."— New York Evangelist, 


Surely that preaching which comes from the 
soul, most works on the soul.— Fuller. 
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JINNY DOAVI. 

A BALLAD FOB MUSIC. 


BT LIEUT. JAMBS PfeANKLIN FITTS. 


O, the sun hath leas of brightness, and the earth 
has lost its cheer, 

Like a wilderness with upas overgrown, 

While I linger like an exile mid the haunts which 
once were dear, 

Linger desolate, and sorrowful, and lone. 

For the day hath waned and vanished, 

Now the heartsome hours are banished, 

Breathes my weary heart no accent but a moan, 
While I’m sitting, sadly sitting, 

Where the shadows, faintly flitting, 

Gloom and darken on the grave of Jenny Deane! 

O, the earth had naught but beauty where her 
dainty footfall passed, 

And from nature echoed neither sigh nor groan, 
Sweet as lnllabies her music, on the wings of morn¬ 
ing cast, 

With the murmur of the streamlet in her tone. 
But the day has waned and vanished. 

All the heartsome hours are banished. 

Speaks my burdened breast no accent but a moan, 
While I’m lying, sadly lying, 

Where the winter winds are sighing 
Plaintive dirges round the grave of Jenny Doane! 

Winged the heavy houre with sadness, where they 
lightly sped of yore. 

Parted with them all I cherished as mine own; 
Like the softly dying daylight hath my angel gone 
before, 

And my hermit-heart is desolate and lone. 

For the days of joy are vanished, 

For the blissful seasons banished, 

Now my pallid lips are ever making moan; 

While I’m weeping, sadly weeping, 

Where the dreary moon is keeping 
Watch and ward above the grave of Jenny Doane 1 


[oueiBAL.] 

AGREEABLE MR, BERTH? 

— OB,— 

AT HOME AND ABROAD* 


BT MBS. CAROLINA OBVB. 


“ What an agreeable, gentlemanly man Mr. 
Mervin is," said Clara Allerton, as a gentleman 
with a pleasant smile and polite bow, passed the 
window where she and her friend, Mary Elbe, 
were sitting. 

“ Do yon think se ?" said Mary. “ Perhaps 
yon are not so well acquainted with him as I 


“ Perhaps not; thongh I have seen a good 
deal of him for the last six months. I have 
met him at a number of social parties, and I 
often see hint at Mrs. Benson's, where he drops 
in quite unceremoniously, and spends an hoar or 
two/' 

“ Have yon ever met his wife ?" 

“I never have. Mrs. Benson has several 
times requested him to bring his wife with him 
and spend a sociable evening, and he has prom¬ 
ised her that he would, bat as yet, something has 
always happened to prevent him fropa fulfilling 
his promise.*’ 

“ Undoubtedly. Poor Louise 1*’ 

“ Why do you speak thus ?” 

“ No m at ter now. Ton may know some 
time.’* 

*• She is your cousin, is she not V * 

“ Yes; thongh she has always seemed more 
like a sister than a cousin.*' 

“ The next time you call on her, will you not 
let me go with yon ? I have always wished to 
see her ever since I became acquainted with Mr. 
Mervin. What is there to hinder us from calling 
this morning ?" 

“ I think we had better wait till the afternoon, 
for as Louise does her own work, it is inconven¬ 
ient for her to receive callers in the morning." 

“Does her own work? Why, I thought 
that Mr. Mervin was in the receipt of a large 
income." 

M So he is; yet I am pretty sure that he some¬ 
times finds it difficult to meet his expenses." 

“ Why that seems strange. My brother's an¬ 
nual income must be much less than his, yet his 
wife always keeps a cook and a chambermaid, 
and he told me the other day that he had never 
failed a year since he was married of laying np 
a few hundreds against a rainy day." 

“ I suspect your brother has not contracted 
such expensive habits as Mr. Mervin has." 

'* I don’t know as to that. Both he and his 
wife have fine tastes, and do not hesitate to grat¬ 
ify them as far as is necessary for their comfort 
and happiness." 

Clara now bid her friend good morning, it 
having been previously settled between them 
that they should call on Mrs. Mervin in the af¬ 
ternoon unless prevented by some unfo re seen 
occurrence. 

It was about four o'clock whoa they arrived at 
Mr. Mervin's residence, and were ushered into a 
parlor elegantly and luxuriously furnished, by 
Mrs. Mervin. 

Clara Allerton was much struck with her ap¬ 
pearance. She was about thffify-five, and thongh 
worn and faded, retained traces of remarkable 
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beauty. Her eyes, which were block, word luge 
and expressive, and an abundance of fine, silky 
hair, which might well have been called golden, 
wet becomingly arranged round a finely-formed 
forehead; bat the rich bloom of her complexion, 
which, as Maty Ellis told Clara, had formerly 
imparted an almost dazzling brilliancy to bur 
beauty, was entirely gone. Her drees, which 
was a cheap gingham, and which had evidently 
seen service, had the merit of being exactly 
fitted to a form of exquisite elegance and sym¬ 
metry. Her manners were pleasing and grace¬ 
ful, and at times, when she seemed to forget the 
present, cheerful and even fascinating. Clara 
found her so interesting, that she would gladly 
have prolonged her call, and when Mary made a 
movement to go, she found opportunity to hint 
her wish to remain longer Mary, however, ap¬ 
peared to be remarkably obtuse, and either did 
not, or would not comprehend her meaning. 

''How do you like Louise1" Mary asked, 
after they had taken leave. 

“ I am charmed with her. I should think her 
quite equal to her husband, in every respect." 

“ If in many things she was not his superior, 
I should not have much respect for her," said 
Mary. 

“ I have only one ftutlt to find wHh her." 

" What is that V 9 

“ She does not dress as the wife of a gentle¬ 
man like Mr. Mervin should. I recollect ooe 
day, when he called at Mrs. Benson's, that the 
conversation happened to turn on the subject of 
ladies’ dress, and I found by hie remarks, that 
his tastes were decidedly in favor of the rich and 
elegant, and she should consider it a duty, I 
think, to endeavor to please him." 

“ I believe Louise always dresses as well as 
she can, according to her means." 

" Is it possible V* 

" It is not only possible, but true, as I know— 
not from any information obtained from her, 
however. From an that I ever heard her say of 
him, I might imagine him tt> he a saint upon 
earth." 

“ I believe you must be mistaken, Mary." 

M 1 assure you I am not." 

"He may be like the man whe one day re¬ 
marked in my presence that he never minded 
what his wile wore. She might, he said, go to a 
y&tw* sixpenny calico, and ho should be un¬ 
able to tell the next day but that sbo had on a 
rich silk or Batin. I have never thought wbll of 
him since. And yet Mr. Mervin poeuemes the 
faculty of making all present happy and pleased 
with themselves, af^arently without any view to 
Ms own particular pleasure or comfort." 


"A faculty which unfortunately he seldom 
sees fit to exercise at home. Never, indeed, um 
less there are persons ptosent whom be considers 
of more consequence than his wife, or her more 
intimate friends " 

“ Why did you make our call so short? I 
should liked to have remained longer, and 
thought, as you are her cousin, you would not 
stand for etiquette." 

"I ascertained litis morning, aftefl saw youv 
that her husband expects half-a-dozen friends to 
take supper with Mm this evening, and knowing 
that she has no one to assist her in making the 
necessary preparation, I thought we should do 
wrong to stay longer." 

From tins time, Clara Allerton frequently 
called with her friend Mary, on Mrs. Mervin. 
She grew more and more pleased with her, and 
before long, became so well acquainted with her, 
as now and then to call without Mary. Never, 
on any occasion, had Mr. Mervin been at home, 
and what struck her as being rather singular, 
8he always hud on the sane cheap gingham 
dress she wore the first time she saw her. 
After a while, she incidentally found in the 
course of conversation, that Bin. Mervin, though 
very find of reeding, had never seen any of the 
more recent publications. This appeared to her 
the more singular, as she knew that Mr. Mervin 
not only read, bat purchased many of the new 
publications, whether they belonged to a class 
denominated light literature, or to a kind more 
substantial. Scares a day passed without Ms 
leaving a volume of some new work, a maga¬ 
zine, or literajy paper, on Mrs. Benson’s table, 
and if anything was mentioned about returning 
them, be was in the habit of saying: 

u If you can afford them honseroom, keep 
them. As I have read them, they are no longer 
of any use to me." 

At one time, Clara thought of mentioning to 
him that she had become acquainted with Mrs. 
Mervin, but for a reason that suggested itself to 
her mind, she concluded that she would defer it, 
at least, for the present. In the meantime, he 
continued to he the same agreeable, pleasant 
man as ever, and if, ae has been said, true polite¬ 
nses consists in making those in our company 
satisfied with themselves, he possessed the art in 
per fe ction. 

One day Mis. Benson said to Clara, “ I have 
been thinking of having a party. The Lyndons, 
of Philadelphia, you know, are in the city, and I 
wish to show them some attention. I am also 
determined that Mrs. Mervin shall, for once, 
saorifioe bar love of sedation, and come to the 
party, mam she wont consent to spend a social 
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evening with us. By the way, I suspect that 
Mrs. Mervin is a little odd, and that she some¬ 
times tries her husband's patience rather severely. 
You have frequently called on her of late; did 
you ever observe anything in her appearance to 
warrant such a suspicion ?" 

44 Never; nor do I believe that she entertains 
any aversion to appearing in society." 

44 Then what should prevent her ? To me 
there is a mystery about it. What do you im¬ 
agine to be the reason f" 

44 I have never been able to form an opinion on 
the subject, perfectly satisfactory, and should not 
like to hazard a conjecture that might prove 
erroneous. If what I think to be the reason is 
correct, I don't think that she will attend the 
party. At any rate, I think you had better send 
her an early invitation, for, as she so seldom 
goes out, she may have considerable preparation 
to make." 

44 That is true; and very opportunely, here 
comes Mr. Mervin himself." 

The gentleman proved to be in one of his 
blandest moods. Ho discoursed eloquently, 
upon what he termed the beauty of the sex, and 
none could have doubted, while listening to his 
remarks, that had the days of chivalry been re¬ 
vived, he would have deemed it a privilege to 
break a lance in defence of whatever lady might 
claim his protection, however humble her pre¬ 
tensions might be on the score of beauty. The 
boldest stickler for woman's rights could not 
have wished for a more zealous champion. lie 
was pathetic as well as eloquent, and Mrs. Ben¬ 
son, though she thought he went too far, was so 
wrought upon by the force of sympathy, that, in 
spite of herself, tears suffused her eyes. Clara, 
who had much less faith in him than formerly, 
listened to him with an indifference truly stoical. 
When, after his enthusiasm, and with it his elo¬ 
quence had somewhat subsided, Mrs. Benson in¬ 
troduced the subject of the party, and told him 
that she should insist on Mrs. Mervin's being 
present, for a moment his countenance fell. He 
immediately recovered himself, however, and re¬ 
plied : 

44 Even your powers of persuasion," said he, 
44 will, I believe, for once fail. Mrs. Mervin has 
come to be a perfect recluse, and, if the truth 
could be known, I suspect, secretly regrets that 
destiny had not made her a nun, instead of the 
wife of your humble servant" 

44 If my powers of persuasion fail," said Mrs. 
Benson, 44 yours may not; and I lay my com¬ 
mands on you, to exert them to the utmost." 

44 jfnru all obedicncerfBavdear madam, but—" 


And, instead of ffcishing his seutenre, he 


shrugged his shoulders in a manner to intimate 
that he felt sure of being unsuccessful. 

44 You underrate your talents," said Mrs. Ben¬ 
son. 44 You will have a whole week to negotiate 
the affair in, and, with your delicate manage¬ 
ment, will, I have not the least doubt, overcome 
every objection." 

44 Much obliged to you ; and I can only prom¬ 
ise to do my best." 

The preparations for the party, which Mrs. 
Benson intended should be the roost brilliant 
there had been for the season, were nearly com¬ 
pleted. It was Wednesday, the day before it 
was to come off, and Clara, without mentioning 
her intention to any one, equipped herself for a 
walk, and proceeded to the residence of Mrs. 
Mervin. Just as she was ascending the steps, a 
young girl opened the door and came out, of 
whom she inquired if Mrs. Mervin was at home. 

44 She is," was the girl's answer. 44 1 left her 
a minute ago in the parlor." 

Though on entering the parlor, Clara found 
that Mrs. Mervin was not there, supposing she 
would return in a few moments, she took a seat 
in the recess of a window. She had hardly done 
so, before she saw through the blinds, Mr. Mer¬ 
vin coming towards the house. Very soon she 
heard him enter the hall, and the next moment 
the parlor door opened, and he passed through 
the apartment into one adjoining, without per¬ 
ceiving her. 

“Mrs. Benson," said he, addressing his wife, 
44 is going to have a party to-morrow evening, 
and wishes you to attend. Can you go ?" 

44 1 might possibly have gone, could I have 
known it a few days sooner; now, I cannot, as 
you must be aware." 

44 And why not, I beg to know ?’* 

44 Look at this dress I have on; it is the best I 
have in the world." 

44 You never, according to your own account, 
have anything fit to wear. Where is the dress 
you had a while ago, for which I paid ten or a 
dozen dollars ? Did you not wear it to church 
last Sunday 1" 

44 1 did, but—" 

44 And yet you told me, not half a minute 
ago, thftttftw one you have on is the best you 
havowih the\orld. Your stories don’t agree, 
mad£m." 

•tiYou did Wit wait to hear what I was going 
to apy. I was about to observe, wheti ve^intar- 
rupted me, that I did wear Utt'ftress in quOTon 
to ehurch last Sunday ; but that I could notJtoe&r 
it without ft nlHMri.Jifl the.’bodice and sleeves are 
very mtfch* wom^.’. SJ 

*^r «an compare jwu to no one but old 
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Mother Spikener. She nerer had a drees that 
was Dot ont at the elbows.” 

“ I have had that dress five yean.” 

** I don't believe it.” 

“ If you will only permit me, I can convince 
yon that I am not mistaken.” 

“ Well, convince me, if yon can; who hinders 
yon f *' 

“ Don’t you remember the first dress coat yon 
ever had of Mr. Millet” 

“ Yes; but what has that to do with it, I de¬ 
sire to know?” 

** Yon had the coat to wear to yonr sister's 
wedding, and I had the dress for the same 
purpose.” 

“ It isn’t five years since Sophia was married.” 

11 But don't yon know that yon have had ten 
dress coats of Mr. Mills, and that that was the 
first one ?” 

“ Well, yon needn't throw that at me; I have 
had no more than I wanted.” 

1 know yon have not, and it was not my in¬ 
tention to throw it at yon. I only mentioned it 
as a proof that I have had the dress five years.” 

“ Well, yon most have a dress of some kind, 
I suppose.” 

“ The party is to morrow evening, 1 believe 
you said.” 

w Yes.” 

“ And it is now four o'clock. It would be im¬ 
possible for me to obtain the materials for a dress 
in season to have it made. And even if it were 
possible, there are several other articles besides 
a dress, which I should be obiged to have, in 
order to appear decent.” 

“ A man who has a wife to clothe, these days, 
has a hopeless task before him. I suppose the 
next thing yon will tell me is, tiiat yon have not 
a shoe to your foot” 

“ I have only those I have on, which are cer¬ 
tainly bnt very little better than none.” 

A coarse oath, such as Clara could not hate 
thought it possible conld issue from the lips of 
the pleasant,- urbane, smiling and polite Mr 
Mervin, was the only response to this remark. 
Louise remained silent. She might have told 
him that the few articles of dothing which she 
had had for the last five years, had been obtained 
by her needle^ and a few little fancy articles she 
had made and disposed of, through the agency of 
her cousin, Mary Ellis, on whose discretion she 
could rely. She had several reasons for not 
offering them for sale herself, the moot wei g hty 
of which was, the disparaging remarks which it 
would naturally occasion concerning btr hus¬ 
band. She was compelled to 
even the small and insufficient 


occasionally doled ont to her, came grudgingly, 
and were often accompanied by remarks, the 
purport of which was, that the moment he was 
married, be entered upon a series of depriva¬ 
tions such, as to say the least, were extremely 
annoying. 

The truth was, he was so supremely selfish, 
that whatever expenditure did not directly ad¬ 
minister to his personal comfort, was met with a 
reluctance worthy a miser. This selfishness was 
the natural consequence of his early domestic 
education. The moment he was old enough to 
give expression to a wish or a whim, it was grat¬ 
ified by a weak-minded, injudicious mother, un¬ 
less its gratification went beyond the bounds of 
possibility. As he grew older, his vanity and 
love of admiration were fostered and encouraged, 
and—as like jealousy, they grow by what they 
feed on—in order to obtain them, he cultivated a 
suavity of manners, except when in his own home, 
which made him very acceptable in society. 

The first time he met with Louise Ellis, whom 
he declared to be the most beautiful and accom¬ 
plished young lady he had ever seen, he made op 
his mind to marry her. She was not so easily 
won as he bad anticipated, which might have 
been one reason why she retained considerable 
influence over him for several years. He liked 
to have it said that Tom Mervin and his wife 
were the handsomest couple at a social party, 
ball, or soiree. 

All went on well, as long as the bridal trosseau 
lasted. Mr. Mervin seemed to imagine that 
tasteful and elegant apparel was as natural to a 
beautiful woman, as wings of purple and gold 
are to the more splendid species of the butterfly. 
As, at the time of her marriage, the wardrobe of 
his wife, as well as her purse, had been most 
amply tarnished by the maiden aunt who had 
given her a home since her early childhood, he 
did not realise bow erroneous was the idea he 
was cherishing, till several years. He had al¬ 
ways lived tally up to his income, and previously 
to drawing a dividend, he invariably decided 
in his own mind as to the manner of its 
appropriation. 

When, therefore, the sum intended for a cham¬ 
pagne sapper was required for the purchase of a 
bonnet and a few other articles for his wife, he 
felt it to be a direct infringement on his own en¬ 
joyment, and though he had the decency not to 
tell her this in so many words, he had not the 
delicacy to conceal the reluctance he felt in part¬ 
ing with the sum she needed. Having, after he 
came into possession of his fortune, learned one 
good lesson—not So run in debt—the supper was 
given up, and, for the first time in many months, 
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be spent the eveningat heme; not as he night 
and ought to have done, hat in saUan sUeoee. 
Every attempt Louise made to enter into conver¬ 
sation was repelled by a frown or an impatient 
movement, and sometimes by something very 
much resembling a sneer. It was no wonder, 
that after this, Louise, who was proud and high 
spirited, forbore to ask any farther supply while 
it was possible to avoid it; and she had, for a 
long time, ceased doing so altogether, at the time 
Clara Alierton became acquainted with her; 
having, by her own industry, bean able to supply 
her more pressing wants. 

Clara, who had been an in voluntary listener to 
the conversation between Mr. and Mm. Marvin, 
found her situation extremely embarrassing. 
The more she thought about it, the mors uneasy 
she became, as she justly feared that the anger 
which Mr. Mervin weald undoubtedly feel, at 
having made an exhibition of his tnw character, 
would be visited upon his wife. Louise too, she 
knew, wonld feel very unpleasantly, as she had 
always not only avoided with the most scrupu¬ 
lous care making any allusion to her husband’s 
faults, but had taken every opportunity to men¬ 
tion any little trait or incident wfafeh might tell in 
his favor. She therefore concluded to leave the 
house as quietly as she had e n te re d it, as being, 
•under existing circumstances, the most discreet 
mode of proceedure. After tea, aa he freqaendy 
did, Mr. Mervin dropped in at Mrs. Benson’s, 
to chat an hour before joining his dub, which 
met three times a week, and which proved to him 
a convenient resource, when nothing more at¬ 
tractive presented itself. 

" Well, Mr. Mervin,” said Mrs. Benson, " you 
succeeded in obtaining Mrs. Marvin's promise to 
eeme to my party I” 

" I am sorry to say that I have not.” 

" I am afraid that I have given yon too much 
credit, as respects your poweie of persuasion,” 
•aid Mrs. Benson, smiling. 

“ Ah, madam,” said he, shaking his head, and 
affecting a lugubrious air, “ I entertain precisely 
the same fears myself. They certainly seem 
likely to prove inefficacious in a certain quarter. 
The truth is, under the rose, ladies,” and he 
bowed to Mrs. Benson and Clara, "Mrs. Mer¬ 
vin, as it is right and proper sheahonld have, has 
a will of her own.” 

Clara felt her indignation rise, bat did not 
manifest it, otherwise than by a cold r e s e rve. 

"I believe, after all,” said Mrs. Benson, 
" that I must call on Mrs. Mervin myself, and 
see what I can do in the wey of persuading her 
to come. Do yon think I shall stand any chance 
of success?” 


“ Were I In Mrs. Marvin’s place, yon wooftd 
certainly succeed,” said Mr. Mervin, in one of 
his most insinuating tones. “ Now I most reluc¬ 
tantly confess that I think your labor would be 
lost. Do not, however, let my opinion prevent 
yon from making the trial.” 

“ I shall think about it,” was Mrs. Benson's 
reply, and nothing more was said on the subject 

“ Don't yon think Mrs. Mervin a strange 
woman, Clara?” said she, after Mr. Mervin was 
gone. 

“ No ; but I think Mr. Mervin a very strange 
man, and I think his wife is much to be pitied.” 

"Why?” 

"For being so unfortunate as to have Mr. 
Mervin for a husband.” 

" Most people think she is to be envied on that 
aooonnt” 

" That is because they don’t know him.” 

Mr. Mervin did not again allude to the party 
in presence of his wife. She only knew by the 
care with which he made his toilet, that it was 
his intention to attend. He had been gone only 
a few minute#, when a letter was handed to her. 
It was from her anni, the maiden lady with whom 
she had lived before she was married, and was 
written to inform her of the death of a favorite 
nephew, whom she had intended to make her 
heir. She should now, she said, give the prop¬ 
erty to her, and as she. had found that a tittle 
cash in hand aught not be unacceptable—certain 
things contidefed—the income of the fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars wonld be immediately secured to 
her, in such a manner as to be solely at her own 
disposal. 

It was latewhen|Mr. Mervin returnedjfrom the 
party—match later than Louise had imagined it 
to be, for thoughts of her good fortune had made 
the time glide away imperceptibly. She greeted 
him with a smile. 

" Since yon left home, I have had a letter from 
Aunt Elisabeth,” said she. 

" What interest do you suppose I can take in 
such a foasy old woman’s letters?” was his 
response. 

" I was only going to mention that she—” 

“ Drop the sulpect—that is, if you pleas*. I 
am in no mood to be bored with the conteote ef 
one of her elegant epistles. Give me a light. 
Do you hear ? Give me a light, I say.” 

There eee m e d to be no call for a repetition of 
his order, for Loiise at once rose to procure the 
tight. She handed it to him, and putting on hss 
slippers which had been warming by the fire, he 
went to his own room. He did not rise the fol¬ 
lowing morning till a late-hour, and then, *s his 
mood se em e d to be still more morose thhU; the 
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night previous, Louise made no allusion to the 
letter. She prepared dinner at the usual hour! 
but her husband did not come home. One, two, 
three hours passed away, when she heard bis 
well-known footsteps. When he entered the 
dining-room, she saw that his face was deeply 
flushed, and that he was mndh agitated. 

“ Is anything the mailer V* she ventured to 
inquire. 

“ Nothing, only that I am a beggar/’ he an¬ 
swered, grinding his teeth. 

" I am thankful if it is nothing worse than the 
loss of property, for—” 

“ What in the name of the seven plagues of 
Egypt would you have worse 1 To think that 
Will Marsden should make his appearance, when 
everybody thought he had been sleeping at the 
bottom of the sea these dozen years I” 

“ Why does his unexpected appearance affect 
you V* 

“ What a foolish question! Just as if you 
didn’t know that he is my cousin, and that he 
was the favorite of my grandfather, who in his 
will gave the whole of his property, except a 
beggarly bequest of five hundred dollars, which 
he thought proper to bestow on me. There was, 
however, a proviso, that should Marsden die be¬ 
fore I did, and without heirs, the property was to 
go to me. Marsden soon afterward went to sea, 
aod from that time to this, I have never beard 
from him till to-day, when he called on me, and 
imagined that 1 should be simpleton enough to 
be glad to see him.” 

“ All these particulars are new to me. I know 
that there was once such a person as William 
Marsden, and that he was called a generous, 
noble-hearted young man—nothing more.” 

“ Well, you knew something more now, and 
perhaps you will be still forther enlightened, 
when 1 tell you that the first thing we have to 
do, is to leave this house. It is Will Marsdeu's, 
and he can, if he please, charge me for rent, the 
whole time we have lived in it” 

“ He will not ask you to pay rent; I’m certain 
he will not, and if he does-^” 

“ Nor he wont aak me to pay over to him the 
heavy sum which the property has yielded me 
during the time V ' 

“I think he will not, if he is as generous and 
unselfish as I have heard him represented.” 

“ You are a fool—otherwise you would never 
think of so sHly a thing—and we are both 
beggars.” 

“ Perhaps we are not so badly off as you im¬ 
agine. I was going to mention to you last night 
what Aunt Elisabeth odd in her letter—” 

Louis^topped suddenly for a moment, her 


husband started, pressed his hands against his 
forehead, and then fell back in his chair. At the 
same time without having tften perceived by 
Louise, her cousin, Mary Ellis, accompanied by 
a gentleman, whose bronzed complexion showed 
that he had recently been a dweller on the mighty 
deep, entwed the apartment. It was William 
Marsden, who having reegfcred hasty directions 
from Mary Ellis, ran for a physician, who in less 
than ten minutes arrived. * Mr. Marvin, he said, 
was threatened with apoplexy, bnt by prompt 
and energetic measures, he hoped to obviate the 
impending danger. Both he and William Mars¬ 
den remained nearly all night. The physician, 
who called again early the following morning, 
was of the opinion that, unless something inaus¬ 
picious should supervene, the patient with care¬ 
ful nursing, would recover. The opinion proved 
a correct one. In a week he was able to sit np 
several hours in a day. 

“ I owe my lifo to your skill,” said he, one day 
to the doctor, who had called to make his last 
visit. 

“ Not so much to my skill as a physician, as 
Mrs. Mervin’s skill as a nurse,” was the reply. 
“ Had she been less careful and attentive, you 
mast have died.” 

Mr. Menrin made no allusion to this remark 
of the doctor’s to his wife, but there was a 
marked change in his manner towards her. He 
no longer appeared to think it unnecessary to 
treat her with the same politeness and considera¬ 
tion he would any other lady, and if she ven¬ 
tured to make a remark, he oeased to regard it 
with contempt. When, soon afterward, she 
again brought up the subject of her aunt’s letter, 
he did not refuse to listen. 

" As most of the fifty thousand dollars,” said 
she, purming the subject, “ is invested, so as to 
yield from eight to ten per cent., 1 think we can 
live very comfortably.” 

" Yes,” was his answer; "if it were not for 
the ruinous sum due Will Marsden. It will, at 
the lowest computation, take the whole of the 
income secured to yon for the next twelve yean, 
to pay what would have been added to Marsden’s 
property, had it been suffered to accumulate.” 

" That is true, and the principal, as I have al¬ 
ready explained to yon, cannot be encroached 
upon. I wish Aunt Elizabeth had not made the 
restriction. But I have heard William Marsden 
say, that the property, as his grandfather left it, 
without any interest, is more than he shall know 
what to do with/’ 

“ And I never said a truer word in my lift,” 
said a voice at the entrance of the room* "A 
lad. who like me, ean sleep soundly on tbb* 0 oft 
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tide of a board, and dine comfortably on bread, 
beef and cold water, will find so mnch money 
nothing bat aS incumbrance, and I shall con¬ 
sider it a kindness if yon will go shares with 
me." 

“ Walk in and take a chair, and we will talk 
aboat it," said Mr. Mervin. “ Yon are aware," 
he resumed, whet^Jdarsden had accepted the in¬ 
vitation, “ that 1 have been living on the income 
of your estate for the last twelve years." 

44 Yes, I know." 

44 The whole of which would amount to forty 
thousand dollars." 

“ Like enough, though I have never ciphered 
it up. One thing, however, is certain—I wont 
have a cent of it." 

44 It would be difficult to pay it just now, I con¬ 
fess," said Mr. Mervin. 

44 Well, we will say nothing more about it, if 
you please, and if it would be- any accommoda¬ 
tion to you to retain the principal, you will oblige 
me by doing so." 

“ Many thanks for your kind and disinterested 
offer," replied Mr. Mervin, “ but as Louise has 
lately been in the receipt of rather a handsome 
income, there will be no need of my accepting 
it, as 1 think, if I must be any one's debtor, I 
prefer to be hers." 

44 I beg you wont speak of being my debtor," 
said Louise. “ You must know that the income 
you speak of would be prised very little by me, 
if it could not be made to minister to your com¬ 
fort as well as mine." 

“ 1 believe you, Louise, and am at the same 
time sensible how little I deserve such considera¬ 
tion. I have been very selfish—have thought 
little of your pleasure or comfort, if I found 
means to promote my own." 

“ Well, now, that's rather mysterious to me," 
said Marsden. 44 For my part, I could never en¬ 
joy myself if those around me did not eqjoy 
themselves too." 

44 You were not, like me, taught when a child, 
to believe that no one was of any consequence 
but yourself." 

44 No, and it has been lucky that I was not, or 
I should not have slipped along through the 
world so easily as I have." 

Marsden, when Mr. Mervin mentioned about 
moving out of the house, protested earnestly 
against it. 

44 1 must have a home somewhere," said he, 
44 and if you and Sirs. Mervin will allow me a 
seat at your table, another by your fire a cold 
winter's evening, and a place to sling a ham¬ 
mock, if there is not room to spare for a bed, I 
shall be as happy as a prince. In return, you 


shall be welcome to the use of the house as long 
as you please." 

44 1 am sure that Louise and I shall be willing 
to give you all you ask, for the sake of your 
company, putting the house out of the 
question." 

44 1 am certain that we shall," said Louise. 

44 Then it is a bargain," said Marsden. 

During the long autumn evenings, Mr. Mer¬ 
vin, who no longer possessed the means of in¬ 
dulging in his former expensive mode of life, 
was somewhat surprised to find so many sources 
of enjoyment at his own fireside. Books, music, 
an occasional game of chess, and Marsdea's racy 
narratives of his various hair-breadth escapes by 
sea and land, particularly the last, though not 
least, from a Spanish corsair, gave wings to what 
he had imagined would prove the leaden-footed 
hours. 

Mary Ellis and Clara Allerton often joined the 
pleasant domestic circle. It soon became evi¬ 
dent that Marsden had never, either in foreign 
lands or his own, met with a lady whom be con¬ 
sidered quite so near perfection as Clara; while 
she, on her part, seemed fully capable of appre¬ 
ciating the many able and excellent qualities 
which he possessed. 

Mary Ellis was of the opinion that she would 
have been lees clear-sighted with respect to these 
had he not in addition possessed a remarkably 
handsome form and face. 

As the gentleman to whom Mary Ellis was en¬ 
gaged had just arrived from the West, where he 
had resided for the last few years, it was thought 
that a double wedding would take place in the 
course of a few months. 

Mr. Mervin-was so fortunate as to find em¬ 
ployment congenial to his tastes, and sufficiently 
lucrative; a circumstance which gives double 
zest to those intervals of relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment within his reach, and from which his wife 
is no longer excluded. He often says that be 
never enjoyed himself so well before in his life; 
a declaration to which Louise, as respects herself, 
can most heartily respond. 


THE WOB8T ENEMY. 

Every animal has his enemies. The land tor¬ 
toise has two enemies—man and the boa con¬ 
strictor. The natural defence of the tortoise is 
to draw himself up in his shell, and remain quiet. 
In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do 
nothing with him, for the shell is too strong for the 
stroke of his paw. Man, however, takes him 
home and roasts him; and the boa constrictor 
swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes 
him slowly in the interior, as the coart of chan¬ 
cery does a large estate.— Waterton’s Travel*. 
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IiOVJD LIGHTENS LABOIL 

BT MRS. R. B. NOBLE. 


A good-wife rose from her bed one morn, 

And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the pile of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 

There's the meals to get for the men ia the field, 
And the children to fix away 

To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned : 
And all to be done that day. 

It had rained in the night, and aU the wood 
Was as wet as it could be; 

And there were puddings and pies to bake, beside 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily, as she said, 

“ If maidens but knew what good-wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed!” 

“ Jennie, what think you I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the fanner from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 

And his eyes half bashfully fell: 

44 It was this,” he said, and coming near, 

He smiled, and stooping down, [best 

Kissed her cheek—” ’twas this, that you were the 
And the dearest wife in town!” 

The former went back to the field, and the wife 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothea 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was street, 

And golden as it could be. 

“ Just think,” the children all called, in a breath, 

44 Tom Wood has run off to sea! 

He wouldn’t, I know, if he had only had 
As happy a home as we.” 

The night came down, and the good-wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said: 

44 'Tis so sweet to labor fer those we love, 

It’s not strange that maids will wed!” 


[OXTOIXAL.] 

MAREZ. 

A TALE Off m GEBOASSUN WAN. 

BT HURT HARR WOOD LEECH. 

CHAPTER L 

THB MAIDEN’S PLEDGE. THE M1EURL. 

M TVrewti'fci «wrfva4»/" \ 

It was the barbaric chant so fall of lflsledy, 
which was ring out in a strange choruaon a 
glorious morning of bloomiagJane, hi Ife heart | 
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of the Caucasian Mountains. The scarlet caps 
were tossed up in the air, Is the voices of the 
Circassians joined ifi with the tbme-stringed lyres 
which the rude musicians played and the merry 
sunlight smiled down upon the riotous group 
oyer Rasbek and his hundred peaks, and smiling 
through their crests of snow, njlsifc little green 
p.rtiemvon which the momrimp^ii were revel¬ 
ling, seem more warm ari&flptifal still. 

It was't’ picturesqne'jgroup. There were the 
Simple villagers with their plain loose trousers 
and clnmsy sabotfegorferming their rustic dances, 
beside the . gaily pressed mountaineers, whose 
brilliant scarfs were floating the most closely to 
the beauteous forms of the maidens, whose long 
braided hair fell over their tasteful dresses, near¬ 
ly sweeping the greensward. In the background 
near the modest chalet , sat two or three patriarchs 
of the tribe, who looked upon this festive scene 
with gravo pleasure, as they stroked their mon¬ 
strous white beards, and called upon Allah to *iV 
bless their race and blast the Muscovites, in one ^ 
breath. 

All at once the melody of the lyres was lost, 
the shouts of revelry were drowned by notes of 
lamentation which reached the ears of the com¬ 
pany from the door of the little inn, and present¬ 
ly there appeared from the low entrance a cari¬ 
ous group. A stoat yoang man, who with 
many deprecatory motions was endeavoring t* 
throw off the clasp of two beautiful girla who 
clung to him as if to save him from some dread¬ 
ful deed. The girls, who were his sister aid his 
betrothed, were equally lamenting the presence 
of a stout soldier, who, walking behind the group 
with a long paper in his hand, seemed to be the 
most cool man of the whole assemblage* Quick¬ 
ly the whole party were surrounded by tbs curi¬ 
ous group, and Hamsed Bey, the innkeeper, 
spoke. 

“I am called to the war* Our general— 
Schamyl—needs me—* 9 
44 Long live Schamyl! I*ng live Schamyl f 
broke in the group, and their wild shoots were 
echoed far and wide through the loftiest fell* 
and majestic arches of the Caucasus. 

* Yes, I here the order far three hundred fires* 
this 4 aoul’ * aod Hamsed Bey’s name is down 
in the white listj” spoke the soldier with tfe 
paper. 

“Tea! drink of that, deer sister Marea, and 
yon,Limsa. lam in the white Bet. I bine 
served before—1 most go 1” 

.“Yes,go, then!” said the w eep i ng Lima** 
letting go his am— 44 and break my heart” 

• u AduL m The sun la flu fauissns ■ feohl. in 
parish, cr dbfelsk—Amass. 
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“ Bat yon are the beet man in the aonl, dear 
Hamsed," said Mates, “ and coaid soon get a 
mirnri (a substimte)." 

“ O, a mirnri! a mirnri! a mirnri!” chimed 
in several. 

"No! I will go 1" again said Hamsed, bnthis 
voice was shaken; “and beside/' added he, 
looking aroand eemrihr, rather too eagerly, for a 
man who was s jninxioas to serve Schamyl 
against the hated Russians—“ who would be a 
mirnri for me ?" 

“ Yes, who will leave ns Hamsed ?" 

“ Who will spare ns Hamsed V* 

“ Who will replace my son ?"—And the voices 
of Marez and Limza were drowned by the sonor- 
| ons voice of the old man, who tottered forward 
* supported by his thick staff, and looked at all the 
company, the yonng men of which it was com¬ 
posed now being strangely silent. 

The old man spoke again after a moment, and 
took his son's hand in his own weak grasp. 

“ Go, Hamsed, my boy—go 1 Tonr old father 
bids ye. He cannot be a burden to any one 
much longer; and when I look towards the set¬ 
ting son when Allah shall call me home, my 
last words shall bless ye, my last prayer—that 
ye shall drive the hated Muscovite forth into his 
own barren dens— E*taphir--Allak V 9 And the 
brave old man bent his head upon his staff and 
wept. It was now that the beautiful Mares came 
toward the gaping villagers and spoke: 

“ Who loves Mares 1" she asked. , 

And as if they were about to make a charge, 
the youths stepped out to the front, leaving only 
the married men in the rear. It appeared they 
all loved her. And well they might, for a more 
glorious creature than Mares Rey the sunlight 
had never flashed upon. She was not tall, but 
rather understand; but her form moulded in per¬ 
fect beauty, was round and curved more grace¬ 
fully than any modelled statue since art was bom. 
The Supreme sculptor had created in Marez Rey 
the sweetest embodiment of the poet’s dream, 
and her viigin charms were just developed as 
the bursting bud is to the full-blown flower, its 
sweetness not all unfolded, but at once a prom¬ 
ise and a revelation. Her eyes, tender, large, 
dark and luminous, seemed brooding ever on 
some sweet thought, and gave a softness and 
dreamy expression to her face, whose exquisite 
grace and beauty wore now half hidden by her 
long wavy hair, which, abundant as a Circas¬ 
sian girl's hair always is, foil like a luminous 
veil down to her feet, whose symmetry you could 
see, for the low, loose trousers, which were worn 
on holidays, exposed the well turned ankle, and 
left it to the gaily-colored shoes with brilliant, 


many-hued ribbons, to enhance the beauty of the 
foot 

“ Who loves Marez Rey 1” she had asked, sad 
at least a half score had responded. 

She slowly unwound a curious old-fashioned 
golden chain from about her white neck, to the 
edge of which was appended a rude locket elao 
of gold. She looked at the locket an instsmt, 
while her form shook with emotion, and heavy 
sobs burst from her. All gathered closely aroaad 
her, wondering to what all this would lea d . 
Kissing the locket passionately, she slowly ap¬ 
proached a huge old oak which shaded the door 
of the little inn, and hanging the locket upon e 
projecting knot, returned to the wondering 
villagers. 

“ Ton see that locket," she said. “ It if my 
only wealth. It contains my dead mother's hair. 
I prise it above everything in tbe aoul. The 
youth who will take that locket from tbe tr e e 
who will be the mirurl for Hamsed, I will wed 
when he comes from tbe war, be he maimed or 
blind. I will swear my truth to him upon the. 
holy Koran. Whose bride am I to be ?" 

And the noble girl stood fronting the staring 
group, expectant and eager to know to whom 
she would be bounden. The youths stood trans¬ 
fixed till low murmurs of “ shame!" came from 
their elders behind, and then the first fell back. 

“ My mother is sick—I am her only son," ho 
said, and slunk away into the deep pass beyond* 

“My two Angers are off," said the seoond, 
retiring. 

“But 'tis the left hand, friend," said the 
soldier with the list—“ you can go." 

“ Nay, but I have promised to join next year,", 
replied the young follow, foolishly, as he hasten¬ 
ed after his companion. 

“ I am too young," pleaded another. 

“Bah! There is down upon thy cheeks. I 
will put thy name upon the paper," again spoke 
the soldier. 

“ Nay! nay ? I live in the other aoul," was 
the hurried answer, and he too, soon vacated the 
group. 

Marez was trembling with mortification and 
weeping before them. 

“ Sendee, Gale, Beyro, Ledi," she cried, ap¬ 
pealingly. “ None of ye loving me ? How often 
have ye preferre d yourselves, ye cravens ? Be¬ 
gone ! begone! lest Allah should ‘ smite ye. 
Cowards!" And she stamped her feet in very 
rage. 

At this moment the sound of music was heard 
In the distance, the short, quick thrilling music 
of the tymbal was echoed far and wide through 
the mountain pa sH t ... 
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44 Hasten, comrade !” said the soldier. “ We 
mast be moving. Our force mast be with 
Schamyl beyond the Lea Kasbek before three 
days. Come, away! away!” 

And Hamsed moved towards the inn to pre¬ 
pare for the war. The rnde lyres which the 
minstrels had been playing yrere laid aside, their 
glasses of foaming mead remained untasted, and 
the old men were surrounding the young soldier 
to give him their parting blessing, when a com¬ 
manding voice from behind the trees at the rear 
of the inn cried : 

“ Stop!" 

The two girls, Marez and Limza, who were 
weeping on each other’s shoulders, looked to¬ 
wards the spot in amazement, as the tall form of 
a stranger emerged from the obscurity, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the sad group. He had taken 
on his way to them, the golden chain and locket 
from the tree. He was dressed in the garb of a 
peasant, and a very humble one at that. A loose 
cassock of gray serge was thrown over his shoul¬ 
ders, and he held the broad bohl, or sort of peas¬ 
ant’s bonnet, over his face so as entirely to con¬ 
ceal his features. All that could be seen was his 
long flowing beard, which was as black as night. 

“I accept the proposal of this beautiful maid¬ 
en,” he said. 44 1 will be your brother's miruri, 
and I shall tell thee when I return, fairest child, 
that no Jana Moscov infects our happy moun¬ 
tains. It is my kismet (destiny) to love thee 
*now—Allah bless thee 1” 

He knelt down on one knee before the fair 
Marez, and taking one hand tenderly in his own, 
kissed it as he would a slirine. She bent over 
him, her hair falling around his broad shoulders, 
and placed her hand upon his head while she 
blessed him in her own simple, fervent way. 
Tears were in all their eyes; but the band of 
men with the tymbals in front came up through 
the group. Hamsed pressed the disguised stran¬ 
ger to his bosom, who, placing the golden chain 
around his neck, and still holding his bohl before 
his face, took his place in the ranks and marched 
away, followed by the yearning eyes of Marez. 

CHAPTER H. 

LOST AHI► WOK ! TBS TBAITOK’S DOOM 1 

Lbaviko the maidens weeping, add the sol¬ 
diers departing, we next recur to the bloody 
siege of Akhulgo, * in 1888. Like an eagle’s 
nest, the fortress Was perched on the top of an 

• Akhulgo. A Tartar name signifying a gathering placa 
hi time of trouble, end now Smotu In Clreemisn annals 
ibr the wonderful end protneted Begs sustained there.— 
Mackib. 


isolated, conical peak of rock rising on one side 
perpendicularly six hundred feet above the Kois- 
su, and of such fantastic formation as to lead to 
the saying that it was by divine permission the 
work of the devil. 

Here it was the stranger lover of Marez first 
found himself under the orders of the Circassian 
chief, who had by this time become the Imam 
of the nation, the world-famous Schamyl, and as 
the general strode through the battered castle 
the night before It was reduced, and saw his 
brave soldiers piled one upon another, a very 
wall of masonry, if blood would answer for 
cement, he saw a blackened figure in one of the 
crumbling turrets receiving rifles from his com¬ 
panions below, and every fire into the Russian 
ranks from that deadly aim, a death cry would 
follow from the ranks of the desperate serfs. 
Schamyl said: 

44 Who is that man t” 

His answer was—“A miruri, but we know not 
what else. He fights a very devil.” 

" Supply his place, and send him hither,” was 
the order. - # 

The powder-marked soldier knelt low before 
his chief. 

44 Who art thou ?” Schamyl asked. 

44 One who loves his country, and who hates 
the Moscov8,” was the reply. 

“You fight so bravely—have you private 
wrongs 1” 

44 They slew my father,” the stranger said. 

u Thy name !” 

“Ismul Radgi.” 

44 1 know thy sire. He was my friend,” repli¬ 
ed Schamyl, with emotion. 44 But why art thou 
a mirurf from another tool ?” 

44 That is for love,” replied the youth. And 
he held up the precious locket. 

44 For love and for revenge!” murmured the 
Circassian chief. 44 1 name thee captain.” 

And er6 the young man could thank him, he 
had given his orders, and he passed quickly 
away, while the booming shell was bursting over 
their heads , and the heavy balls from the enemy 
were battering the walls. The Russians had got 
possession of one of the detached towers of the 
fortress, and having been reinforced by five bat¬ 
talions and nine pieces of artillery, so saith the 
historian, attacked Akhulgo by storm. The 
Muscovite serfs evinced that ferocious bravery 
of which their natures are capable, while the 
Circassians, driven to despair, sought to avenge 
beforehand the lives they so gallantly laid down. 
High on the battlements as at intervals the smoke 
of the two hostile fires cleared away, could be 
seen female forms, shaska or rifle in the little 
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hands, encouraging tht warriors bj their ride, 
pressing on with them where the danger was 
most imminent, and displaying a heroism greater 
even than that of their own amazons of old, in¬ 
asmuch as they fought for their lords as well as 
for liberty. 

But amid this scene of general slaughter, when 
the Koissu ran red With blood, when the heavy 
discharge of fire-arms would seem like thunder; 
when the savage faces of the combatants, black¬ 
ened with powder and furious with passion, were 
turned towards each other with eyes glancing 
the hate that was flashed back again; when the 
clash and clang of steel was mingling with the 
curses of the combatants ; the groans of the dy¬ 
ing, and the prayers of many a murid soon stifled 
with blood, there was a group surrounding the 
chieftain Schamyl, contending with thrice their 
numbers, and sending many a Russian to the 
stone pavement which should prove his bier, and 
chief of the Imam’s defenders was the stranger 
captain. The Russians shrunk from him: for 
his arm dealt inevitable death. And there he 
stood behind the abatis of human bodies which 
his own hand had slain, terrible to the foe; no 
bullet harming, no sword cleaving him. And 
while he covered the retreat, Schamyl fled to one 
of those subterranean caverns to the river, whence 
he made his escape to re-appear months after¬ 
wards, a terror to the Muscovites in the aoul 
8iassan in the woods of Itchkeria, and soon after 
to undertake the expedition against Dargo, which 
swept the Russians from the Caucasus like a 
pestilence. 

It was at Dargo that the Circassians seeing 
the enemy retreating, slung their rifles behind 
their backs and rushed into their midst, shaska 
in hand, dealing death at every stroke. The 
stranger captain was the centre around which 
the desperate warriors gathered, and when they 
swept into the enemy’s ranks, a gap was made 
and more bodies of the slain were there, for the 
howling wolves who followed behind. In one 
of these charges a desperate Muscovite turned, 
and with his long blade struck the stranger from 
his horse. He fell back gasping in a comrade’s 
arms, his glazing eyes turning to the picture of 
Marez, as he whispered to his companion: 

“ I am dying—take this—Marez! aoul Tiflis 1” 
And he fainted on the sod, the blood rushing 
from his wounds and dying the soft moss crim¬ 
son, while his companion with a strange eager¬ 
ness clasped the locket and swept on with the 
tide of battle, leaving the stranger to be trampled 
there by iron hoofs—alone and dying. 

The maiden Marez, how had the days passed 
with her since the gallant stranger rescued her 


brother Hamsed from the war? As the hours 
always pass with the innocent and happy. In 
placid peace the days passed on, and when the 
smiles of spring merged into the joyousness of 
summer, and its bright flowers were nipped by 
the frosts of winter, she bore the image of the 
stranger in her heart, and tenderly watched for 
his return. Despising the lovers who had failed 
her in that hour of need, her imagination fed up¬ 
on the words of her brave rescuer, and she in¬ 
vested him with a romance which her own ardent 
and bright nature made heroic. How sweet to 
possess the simple faith of such an untutored 
heart! One day she sat beneath the old oak 
which had once borne the precious locket. One 
small white hand supported her head as her eyes 
were bent upon the table by her side. The news 
had reached the aoul by one of theu^He Tartar 
riders, of the victory at Dargo, JTthe fact of 
all the Russians being driven ttTthe frontiers, 
virtually ended the war for the present. Marez 
heard the sounds of festivity in the distance, but 
buried in her own secret contemplations did not 
care to join noisy mirth when she experienced 
such deep joy. Soon Hamsed and Limza came 
forth dressed in their holiday clothes, the latter 
with a lyre in her hand, and bringing forth sweet 
music from its hollow body. 

“ Come, come!” cried Hamsed, gaily, to Ma- 
rez—“ we go to the dance 1 To the dance! Tra- 
la-la-la I” And he skipped about like a child, 
with his arm around Limza. “ Come along, 
little beauty. Thy lover must return now soon, 
and then for the wedding dances, and the bowls 
of foaming boza. Tra4a la-tra la.” 

“ Nay! nay ! I will await you here,” she said, 
smiling. And the happy twain descended into 
one of the deep passes adjacent, chanting the 
chorus so sonorous and so sweet, A -ri-ra-ri ra t 

The soft winds kissed the cheeks of the dream¬ 
ing maiden, and played with the golden strands 
of her sheeny hair. Still wrapped in reverie, she 
raised her eyes towards the distant Kasbek, while 
a prayer was on her lips for the absent one, and 
at that instant a heavy sigh behind her made her 
turn quickly to the spot. Leaning against the 
oak was a tall figure in the dress of a captain of 
Schamyl’s guards. His apparel was dusty as 
though from fatiguing travel, and as he advanced 
quickly towards the maiden when he was discov¬ 
ered, she noticed that he wore a long flowing 
beard, heavy and black. Her heart stood still as 
the stranger approached, but ere he addressed 
her she discovered that her fond dreams must 
find a grave. Her young fancy had coqjured 
for her stranger champion a face at least of man¬ 
ly beanty. The priest of her mind’s temple 
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at least most possess the charms of majesty. 
But no! this man's face was sinister and cruel; 
one of his eyes was defective; his face bore the 
marks of a fell disease, and his thin lips were 
wreathed with a smile which was intended to be 
winning, bat which was cold and bitter. The 
child-woman trembled as he spoke. 

“Marez, dear heart!*' he said, “lamcome 
back to claim a bride. Am I welcome V* 

She could not speak, but looked at him and 
fell to weeping. 

"Yes, yes, I know,** he continued. "You 
grieve to see me thus disfigured—but *ds war— 
H was for thee. But when we are married, Ma- 
rez, and live in the aoul Woden, skirted by the 
Sweet Waters, you will find me your slave. Do 
not weep." 

He took her hand and knelt at her side. 

" Are you, then, the brave man who became 
miruri for Hamsed 1" she tremblingly asked. 

"I am, indeed!" be answered. 

She took his hand and placing it to her lips, 
kissed it—this being the mode amongst the Cir¬ 
cassian women to recognise honored guests, but 
even while she showed the stranger this courtesy, 
her heart misgave her. She spoke again: 

" Have you my gift—the token t" 

He drew from the folds of his light bouka the 
golden chain and locket—the token of her love. 
Ere they could say more, the sound of music 
which had been for some time faintly reaching 
them from the passes, now was heard close to the 
inn in one load burst of rude harmony, and the 
voices of the mountaineers were heard shouting: 

" Estaphir Allah ! Vo^ri-ra-ka ! vo-ri-rarba /" 

And as the mountaineers flocked upon the 
green, their shouts and enthusiasm grew louder 
and louder. 

"Long live Schamyl! Long live our Imam!" 

The stranger arose to bis feet and would have 
led Marez away, bnt it was soon discovered who 
he was, and the revellers gathered around him 
with shoots of joy; the mnsic struck up their 
liveliest tunes; rifles were fired offin quick suc¬ 
cession, their sharp peals echoing far and wide 
throngh the lofty mountain domes. Beautiful 
women, their tasteful dresses gaily decked with 
ribbons, crowded around the stranger, kissing 
his hands, while the old men tottered $o his side 
and bestowed many a blessing on the gallant 
stranger. The wfld dance begun and a ring was 
quickly formed upon the greensward for the 
crowning ple a s u r e of the day. Many of die most 
beautiful girls were led down from the mountain 
passes by their doeely-muflled mothers, who con¬ 
signed them to their partners. A merry measure 
was struck up and the dances begun, the stranger 


captain leading forth the blushing Marez, while 
the lookers-on clapped their bands for joy. Ham¬ 
sed was craxy with delight, and skipping about 
with the charming Limza, blended his Estaphir 
Allah with shouts of Tra-la-la la, and with calls 
for boza from the inn. In the midst of this gai¬ 
ety the quick sound of a horn reverberating 
throngh the mountains drowned the holiday mu¬ 
sic of the lyres and pipes, and the alarmed moun¬ 
taineers scattered quickly to the outposts to as¬ 
certain why such an alarum was sounded. But 
the foremost ones returned with great demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, and the words soon rang round the 
group: 

"The Imam! The Imam! Schamyl and 
his murtosigators!" * 

And soon a body of horses dashed np to the 
green, at the head of which rode the renowned 
Tartar chieftain, Schamyl, when the wildest 
demonstrations of joy took place. At this in¬ 
stant the stranger captain who had been drinking 
freely of the stronger boza repaired to the inn for 
more, and scarcely had he left the side of Marez 
when she was joined by one of Schamyl’a mur¬ 
tosigators, who, taking her hand for the dance 
said, softly: 

" Beautiful one 1 why so sad looking ? Shall 
we dance ?" And leading her out, the richly- 
dreeeed officer was soon whirling her tiny form 
through the mazes of the dance. A strange thrill 
ran through the maiden's heart wheu she heard 
the voice of the officer, and her heart itself seem¬ 
ed to choke her almost. She only listened to his 
words, but she could not speak. There seemed 
to be a strange protection in his arms, a happy 
familiarity in the tones of his voice. He whis¬ 
pered to her quickly in the pauses of the dance: 

" Marez, I love thee." 

8he gazed np affrighted into his dark, tender 
eyes. Ah, he had the long flowing jetty beard, 
and the handsome, manly face, though a scarcely 
healed sabre cut was visible on one part of it. 

" If it had only been this one," she thought, bnt 
she said, quickly, timialy: 

" Do not—do not say so! Iam soon to be 
married!" 

" Married!" exclaimed he, alond. 

Her companion turned pale, and led her quick¬ 
ly from the dance, while he spoke rapidly, and 
with much excitement: 

" Ah, Marez 1 beautiful child! Have I loved 
thee so long, so truly, for this 1 It was my kis¬ 
met to love thee—thine, to betray. 1 have fought 
for thee this wound—ah, oanet thou, false one, 

• Murtosigators. A. sort of lHb guard, ©om posed, of the 
teahn of the most diatingiilshed roads or tribes.— 
▲unoa. 
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behold me nnmoved ?—thy brother's mirurl, too. 
Thon peijnred by thy oath—thy dead mother’s 
gift pledged to me—” 

44 But he h m brought it to me. He claims his 
bride!” she exclaimed, wildly, pointing to the 
stranger approaching. 

“ What treachery is this V* cried the officer, as 
he grasped his shaska. At the instant the stran¬ 
ger beheld the mnrtosigator advancing, he seem¬ 
ed to recognize him, and dashing to the ground 
a foaming flagon of boza, he struck an attendant 
down and flung himself upon one of their fleetest 
Tartar steeds to fly, but the murtosigator was 
too quick for him. He saw all his treachery at 
a glance. His leaving him for dead upon the 
field, and his base use of the locket, and with a 
dash he reached the horse’s head, dragged the 
traitor from his back, and with a single blow of 
his shaska, left him dying on the turf. A Tar¬ 
tar's vengeance is always sharp and sudden. 
The instant the wretch rolled bleeding to the 
earth, the chieftain, Schamyl, with his guards 
and mountaineers surrounded the avenger, who 
in a few words explained the cause of his violent 
deed, and pulling from the neck of the murdered 
Circassian the chain and locket, handed them to 
8chamyl, who said: 

44 In the name of Allah, the All-Merciful, this 
man has been fitly punished. Ismul Radgi, to 
whom this chain and locket was an amulet, fought 
with it next his heart until he was stricken down 
by the foe. This coward left him for dead, and 
would have stolen this maiden’s heart on false 
pretence. He must have sprung from the Mos- 
cov—no Tartar blood leaped in his veins. Allah 
be praised, the Ever-Just!” And leading the 
beautiful Marez forward, he placed her hand in 
that of his tried chief, and said : 

44 If thy heart is as tender, murtosigator, as 
thy arm is strong, thou wilt deserve this flower.” 

And such a shout never was sent up to heaven 
from the depths of the Caucasus as on that instant 
from the aoul Tiflis, and midst the echoed A-ri- 
ra-ri-ra’s, and the tymbals^beating, and the sweet 
music of the three-stringed lyres, Ismul Radgi 
led his hard-earned bride, the peerless Marez, 
away, and to this day curious travellers wander¬ 
ing in Circassia, are shown a little mound over¬ 
run with nettles and poison vines, at the base of 
the Kasbek, and little Tartar maidens will tell 
them ’tis a Moscov’s grave, this fearless people 
scorning dishonor so much they will not grant a 
traitor to have Circassian blood. 

An old proverb writer says, that 4 4 a woman 
who paints, puts up a bill that she is to be let.” 
In nine cases out of ten the artifice succeeds, and 
she is let—alone. 


THE DBUNKAKD SAVED. 

A little boy came home from school one day, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly. 44 What ails you V* 
eagerly inquired his father. The son ans'wered 
him, that his schoolmates had called him the son 
of a drunken father. The parent was at first 
angry ; but on further reflection he said to him¬ 
self, the boys have only uttered what is notori¬ 
ously true. What ground, then, is there for 
cherishing resentment towards them ? Thus he 
was led into a train of thought which completely 
absorbed his mind. During that day he abstain¬ 
ed from his favorite beverage. The succeeding 
night he found himself unable to sleep. His 
imagination set before him the terrific evils of a 
drunkard’s onward career. He thought of rained 
health and constitution—of a wasted fortune, im¬ 
poverished wife and children, a character despis¬ 
ed by a community that once delighted to do 
him honor. The prospect also of a drunkard’s 
miserable end—a death in a ditch, or the charity 
hospital, leaving behind nought but an execrated 
name and memory, stood like an accursed spirit 
in the presence of his foreboding and condemning 
conscience. From the contemplation he shrank 
back as from a yawning and bottomless abyss. 
In the strength of high Heaven he firmly resolved 
to begin from that moment a new life. Next he 
acted in harmony with his resolve. He not only 
abstained from tasting intoxicating drink, but 
scrupulously avoided those resorts, haunts, 
amusements and associates, which might tempt 
to a violation of his pledge. He filled np his 
hours with useful engagements. His leisure 
time was devoted to good company and interest¬ 
ing books. He resumed sweet intercourse with 
wife and children, went to the house of God on 
the Sabbath day, and by sincere prayer, drew 
down from heaven those merciful aids, requisite 
to enable him to tread the upward path of refor¬ 
mation and glory.— Rev. Mr. Clapp. 

A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

A dear little bright-eyed child, who has been 
lying upon the fur rug before the sanctum fire, 
suddenly pauses in her disjointed, innocent chat; 
says little Blinkey has come to town, and that 
her eyes are heavy; creeps up to the paternal 
knee, and half asleep, repeats, very touchingly 
to us, we must say, and certainly in the most 
musical of all 44 still small voices,” these lines, 
which a loving elder sister has taught her: 

“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 

Bless thy little lamb to-night; 

Through the darkness be thou near me, 

Watch my sleep till mornlog light! 

“ All this day thy hand hath led me, 

And 1 thank thee lor thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me— 
Listen to my eveuing prayer!” 

The prayer itself dies upon her lips, in almost 
indistinct, sleepy murmurs; only, when Kitty, 
who has come for her, is taking her away to the 
nursery, she says, half awakened : 

“-take me when I die to heaven, 

Happy there with thee to dwell!” 

Since little Jose went up stairs, we’ve been 
thinking of this, and because it interested u$, we 
thought we would jot it down.— Knickerbocker. 
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The son shine. 

The soft mellow sunshine; 

In every crack and crevice peeping, 

And through the window-curtains leaping. 

O, how I love the sunshine! 

The sunbeam, 

The bright fairy sunbeam; 

Shining and sparkling on the water clear, 

Ever the same gay nymph from year to year. 
O, how I love the sunbeam! 

The bright ray, 

The gold ray of sunshine; 

Carrying light to every plant and flower, 
Grateful and pleasant after every shower, 
Without thy light, Nature would pine. 

But night-time, 

The dark, gloomy night comes; 

Then you withdraw your bright sheeny light, 
Leaving the moon to guard the dark night, 
And I to long for daylight. 

Thus is lifo, 

Our short, eventftxl lifo; 

Mingled with sunshine and with weeping, 
Onoe in joy, and then in grief; reaping, 
Longing for a pleasant lifo. 

Then night comes, 

The dark night of death comes; 

Then we sweetly foil asleep, dreaming 
Of heaven, whose brilliant lamps are gleaming 
Among the blue starry domes. 


[oamoiAk] 

BRAHMA HANLEY’S EXPERIENCE* 


BT MABY A. MSBTOW. 


“IVb been through one war," said the old 
lady—Grandmarm Hanley, we all called her. 
« Goodness knows, I don't want to see another 
while I live 1” 

She was sitting hi her high-hacked chair, with 
her pet kitten upon its am, and a rosy grand- 
chttd leaning upon her knee. I thought sorely 
there never was so pretty a sight before. The 
soft folds of her black dress hang down as grace- 
folly as any modern belle’s, and the beautifully 
Marched muslin cap was a picture in itself. Ton 
oould have seen your face in the tables and 
chain; and the white curtains and bed covering 
looked as if freshly washed. No eye, however 


critical, coold ever detect a speck of dirt on the 
old lady's premises; although she never wore a 
pair of glasses in her life. The stocking she was 
knitting was a bine woolen one, and hs destina¬ 
tion might be guessed ; for a tear sparkled upon 
its seams as they lengthened beneath her still un¬ 
withered hand. It was for a grandson in the 
army. God bless the bey, and return him long 
before those old eyes shall be closed 1 

“ Yes,” she continued, her fingers beginning 
to work a little nervously about her knitting, “ I 
remember that it was just about November, 1814, 
when my husband came in aid said, * Priscilla, 
I am going to the war!' I declare yon might 
have knocked me down with a feather, I was so 
weak; for 1 had a groat family of children, eight 
in all, and the oldest only twelve years old, two 
bein' twins. I never spoke a word, but I think 
I was a little faint, for HArry sot down and took 
me on his knee—for I was still young, only 
twenty-eight, and a little bit of a woman, toe. I 
felt his large strong hands meetin' round my 
waist, as if he thought I was goiu* to slip away 
from him. 

“‘Now don't act silly, wife I' he said, in a 
coax in' way. ‘ Mebbe I shall be gone a month, 
and mebbe all winter; and you must be a woman, 
and take cam of the children and my poor old 
father, and perhaps I shall come home better off 
than I go.* 

“ I said nothing, bat I thought of poor Alick 
Saunders, who had come back without arms and 
only one leg, and I was picturin' to myself my 
tall, straight, handsome Harry in the same plight, 
and I groaned out at the thought. Just then 
Alick passed the window, and Harry knew then 
what 1 was thinkin' of. 

*“ O, / shall come back as well as I go, Prissy. 
Don't lose a single bit of sleep for me. I am 
goin' in a vessel, and you know I am a good 
sailor.' 

“‘Harry,goin*in a privateer 1 0,youtcttfb 
caught and killed!' * 

“‘Not a bit of it!' ne said, and his bright 
•mile encouraged me. ▲ real handsome, sunny 
smile had my Harry. 

“ Well, if you will believe it, he was gain’ to 
sail next xnoroin', and had known it all along, 
but would not tell me afore, lest I should dis¬ 
courage him. 

“ I hadn't a moment’s time to lose. I sot up 
all night to get his clothes ready, for we had no 
societies in them days—everybody did their own 
work. Bat I had 'em all ready and packed np 
in his sea chist before breakfast. I fried pan¬ 
cakes for breakfast, too, knowin* that he liked 
'em better than anything else. Bnt 1 couldn't 
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eat a mouthful myself, bat proceeded to be pnt- j 
tin' a button on his coat, so that I needn't sit | 
down to the table. All the children were still 
abed and asleep, and I wouldn't oall 'em np, for 
I knew I should bunt right out cryin'. Well, he 
went away, aad two hours after an awftri storm 
set in. Snow aad rain, wind and bail—and my 
Harry out in the harbor through it all I Folks 
watched the vessel as long as the drivin' sleet 
would let 'em, and then everybody settled down 
to the belief that they were lost in the outer 
harbor. 

44 I roused up from my selfishness when I 
heard what they feared. Other poor w o m en in 
Mobblehead besides myself were left in trouble, 
and I sent round to all of 'em a message as foil 
of hope as I could. They were comforted, for 
they believed what the captin's wife laid. I 
knew their husbands all liked my Harry, and 
that they would do their best to save the ship; 
but I had terrible miagiviu's that all waa lost. 

“ You may be sure that I didn't go out that 
winter. We never heard from the ship, for news 
came slow then. We didn't have these lyin' tel¬ 
egraphs then—makin' np stories, and contra¬ 
dictin' em all the next day. Nobody knew any¬ 
thing about the president or his doin's then; and 
everything seemed for off, almost as if it was a 
fbrrin country instead of our own. I tried to do 
as Harry wished me—not to fret over what 
couldn't be helped—besides I had enough to do. 
Harry's father begun to ftul alter be was gone* 
aad in two months was laid by entirely. The 
children had the hoopin' cough and measles, but, 
thank God, all their lives were spared! Borne 
weeks I didn't have my dothes off at all, for all 
night long I was namin' first to grandsir and 
then to the yonng ones. 

“ What I should have done, if it hadn't been 
for Thankful Martin, I don't know. She was 4 a 
friend in need,' as the sayin' is. Her husband 
was gone, too, but she hadn't any children, and 
she spent half her time at our house. She said 
h did her good—kept her from thinkin' abbot 
herself. Bo she sewed and knit and helped me 
about the sick ones." 

The old lady opened a trunk that stood beside 
her, and took out a faded knit shawl, red and 
white. It was beautifully knitted, and in those 
days mast have been a triumph of fancy work. 

“ Here," she continued, “ is some of her knit- | 
tin '; hard and tight, not like your flimsy, open¬ 
work, ragged-lookin' things snch as yep girls | 
wear now. Yon needn't shake your head and 
pout, Bttnor Bay; yon know it is the truth. 
Well, Thankful knit this expressly ior me to go 
to mealin' with. I told her 1 should never go to. 


■reelin' again till the war was over. How could 
11 8he coaxed and coaxed. 4 Why, look here, 
Miss Hanley,’ she said, * Anna is quite large 
enough to take eere ef the baby, and you must 
take the other six to meetin'. I will stay with 
grandsir myself.' And with that she pulled out 
this shawl from a towel she had pinned it up in, 
and made me take it as a present from her. No, 
I would not go oat till April, I told her. I 
would stay and perform the duty that seemed to 
lay close at my door; and till this had been done, 
it was no use to sarch for one further off. 

41 And so I waited. There was little difference 
in any of the family since my hu sb and went 
away, except in grandsir and the baby. little 
Harry was seven months old when he went, and 
now be was rannin' alone and had a mouthful of 
teeth; while poor grandsir had grown almost 
blind and deaf, besides bein' so feeble as hardly 
to be able to go up stain. The next night after 
1 noticed this, I had my own bedroom all ready 
for him. The poor old man cried like a baby, 
when I told him to go in there. 

44 4 Poor girl!’ he said, 4 and so yon are goin' 
away up stain, with your baby V 

44 4 No, indeed, father, not to leave yon down 
here alone,' said I. And then I showed him 
how nicely Charley, the oldest boy, was goin' to 
sleep in a cot-bed in bis room, and that he was 
to ring a little bell that stood on his table beside 
bis bed, if he wanted anything; and that, if need 
be, I would take my own bed down into the sit- 
tin'-room. He said I was a good child to him, 
and that paid me well for leavin' my bed-room. 

44 Well, we got through the winter, and March 
came on like a lion. My money was almost 
gone, for there was tea of ns, and I would not 
stint the poor old man nor the children; though 
many a time I made believe I was too busy to 
sit down, and then I would have only a bowl of 
water-gruel for my sapper. The children's dress¬ 
es were of factory gingham that faded terribly, 
and were now worn oat besides. They were not 
fit to go to meetin'; bat my best clothes, not 
bein’ worn durin* the winter mouths, were as 
good as new, and as the spring came on, I 
thought I would try to get ont to meetin* once 
more. I knew, if Harry was dead, it would 
make no difference, and I felt that I ought to be 
reconciled. But when I put on the brown silk 
driff bb hid brought me from France, and the 
Leghorn bonnet which he had chosen, I thought 
I should faint away. Hut Thankfal Martin 
stood by me and pinned my clothes, and put on 
my shoulders this shawl, and walked to meetin* 
with me. 

44 The miaisterprayed for those upon the fend 
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and the sea who were engaged in the war. 
Somehow his words lifted me up, and I did not 
feel like cryin', as I tbooght I should, although 
it set a good many women into teen to hear him 
plead so pitifully for the poor seldiem and sailors. 
Ah, I did not know whether my sailor was tiring 
or not, bnt there was a certain something that 
gin me strength and courage that day. I went 
oat of meetin’ with a tighter heart than I went 
in, and I walked with a lighter step than I had 
done since November. Somehow the memory of 
that terrible storm did not make me shudder and 
torn sick, as it always had done before. I looked 
at it every way—at Harry stuntin' in the midst 
of it, cheerin’ and encouragin’ the others; and 
then I saw the ship reelin’ in the waves; and yet 
there was a bright spot beyond it. I felt oalm 
and hopeful like, and I knew that God had given 
me this peace, that I might feel that my Harry 
was alive and would return. 

“ I walked on for half a mile or more, not 
heedin’ my Bteps, nor seein' anybody in the road, 
until 1 heard a voice calking my name. I looked 
ap. The voice came from far above me, and I 
found it was from the steeple of the meetin' 
house. I had been walkin' in & circle, and had 
got bock to the same place without knowin’ it. 

“ Miss Hanley,” said the voioe, “ your husband 
is cornin’ into the harbor !” 

“ It was John Turner patched up where the 
bell was; and he was such a qaeer, strange man, 
that I didn’t believe a word ef it. But he called 
again, and said it was raally the same ship, and 
that he had a good spy-glass, and could see the 
captin*. 

“ Well, I went home and told the children, 
and I thought they would kill me shoutin’ and 
hurrain'. For two home I heard nothin’ bnt 
4 Hurra, harm, fhther’s cornin’ 1* Then a man 
rode np to the door on horseback, and said that 
Captin’ Hanley sent him to say he was alive and 
well, bnt could not come home till twelve at 
night. 

44 What a h ur r yi n* time we had, to be sure 1 
Thankful Martin came m and helped me bake, 
or rather she did it all; for I went round like a 
dreamer. I could see the poor soul’s eyes water 
sometimes, for her husband had not been heard 
from. 8be helped dress all the children in their 
best things, though poorly enough they were all 
dressed; and the firm she made to warm the 
boose to do the cookin' were a wooder to them 
all, for we had never kept but one tire since 
Harry went away. 

“Grandsir brightened op wondeefMly at the 
news, and seemed a dosen yean younger. It , 
was tedious waitin’ te him mid the chtidma, bnt | 


I had enough to do, and the time slipped away. 
At twelve o’clock the old man and the young 
children had alike dropped away to sleep. 
Thankfbl and I were just takin’ the bakin’ oat 
of the oven, when I heard a step upon the front 
doorway. I could not move, so Thankful went 
and let him in, and dose behind him was a man 
all mnffled np to the chin. She turned pale and 
then red. * Don’t yon know me, wife V he said. 
Poor sonl! it was too sadden, and she fainted, 
and Hairy and her husband took her np and 
laid her upon grandsir’s bed. 

44 Yes, there was my own Harry, tall, straight, 
and handsome as ever. He had been very fortu¬ 
nate, he said, in ridin’ ont the storm. Some 
poor fellows went to the bottom. He had taken 
a rich price, too, and most go to Boston next 
day to get orders. 

44 4 And yon must go, too, PriBcilla,’ he said. 

44 Dear! what should I do in Boston ? There 
wonld be a terrible talkin' among the neighbors, 
for I hadn’t been out of Mobblehead for twelve 
years—not since I was sixteen. Bnt Harry 
would not give up. We had been parted long 
enough, he said, and as Charley Martin was 
wanted aboard, why Thankful must come and 
keep house. And so it was settled. 

44 We were up early, for it took a long time 
then to go to Boston. It was so odd to be ridin' 
out with Harry, especially after so long a sepa¬ 
ration. 

“ We were almost there, just cornin’ to Charles¬ 
town bridge, when a lad rode towards up on 
horseback. He held a long pole in his hand, 
with a white, cloth or handkercher at the top, 
and was screamin’ somethin’, but what I could 
not hear. 

“'Whatis it, Harry V said I. 

“ He looked in my face very earnest tike. ' It 
means that we shall have no more fightin*, Pris¬ 
cilla. He is cryin’ Peace! peace!’ 

“ I felt tike gittin* right out and failin’ on my 
knees on the bridge, hot I was afraid to g}ve 
way to my feelins’. Inside, however, I was 
sayin’ * Glory to God i’ ps well as I could. That 
was forty-seven years ago next spring, and 
Harry and I are alive yet.” 

And long may they live, that good old pair 1 
May they see the end, and that right speedily, of 
these troublous times!—and may the blessings of 
peaos be with ns aU forever, amen 1 

OCEAN. 

Roll on, thon deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 

A thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore. Upon the watery plain 

The wreekf*ar4 aU thy deeds—nor doth remain' 

A ftstige efonaa's ravage save his o^rn! ^ ■ 
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[OBMOXAL.] 

MY FAITH, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


When qoiet reigns upon the earth, 

And pi Acid is the sky, 

With not an angry cloud to dim 
The crystal vault on high; 

When gentle happiness is mine, 

And care has fled my breast, 

When not a stormy trouble tears 
The calm sea of my rest; 

O God. I fear that I ignore 
Thy goodness and thy grace, 

And turn to other shrines, away 
From thy resplendent face! 

When all around me is serene, 

No threatening danger nigh, 

And loving ones are by my side, 

To bid each sorrow fly: 

I greatly fear me that I put 
Aside my sacred trust, 

And place my faith on other gods 
Formed out of clay and dust; 

Though well I know all power but Thine 
Is impotent to save, 

And that Thy love, and Thine alone, 

Can find me in the grave! 

But when grim danger glowers at me, 
And chills my blood to stone, 

When fickle friends flee from my side, 
And leave me all alone; 

When heart and spirit faint and fail, 

And flesh grows sorely weak, 

What can I do but come to Thee, 
Broken, contrite and meek ? 

For when the storms arise and beat 
My life-bark out to sea, 

Whom have I, Lord, on earth beside? 
And whom in heaven but thee? 


[OBMOIAIm] 

THE MYSTERIOUS PASSENGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDBBWOOD. 


On a beautiful afternoon in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, the good ship Mermaid, of and from 
New York, and bound to Liverpool, lay becalmed 
in the vicinity of the Gulf Stream. She was a 
fine, medium clipper ship of twelve hundred tons, 
commanded by Captain Harry Liston, a young 
man who had, in nautical parlance, reached the 
quarter-deck “ through the cabin windowsin 
other words, being the son of a wealthy ship 
owner, he had. attained the rank of commander 
without any experience whatever of life before 


the mast. He had, indeed, acquired a theoret¬ 
ical knowledge of seamanship upon the aristo¬ 
cratic quarter deck, and in the luxurious cabin; 
but he still needed practice, and the experience of 
those who, entering by the hawser holes—to nee 
another sailorism—creep slowly and surely aft, 
and moqnt the ladder of promotion without as¬ 
sistance, to make him an efficient commander. 

His first voyage as captain of the Mermaid 
effectually took the conceit out of him, and 
taught him that he was not by any means 
worthy of the post; but he was too proud to ac¬ 
knowledge his incapacity, and still retained his 
situation of commander, taking especial care, 
however, to procure a mate upon whom he could 
rely in any emergency. This responsible posi¬ 
tion upon the present voyage, was held by Mr. 
James Wensley, who was the captain’s senior by 
several years, and M every inch a sailorbut, 
having no influential relatives to give him an 
upward posh, he had as yet only attained the rank 
of chief ** dickey.” 

The Mermaid, although not a regular packet 
ship, had good accommodations for passengers, 
and on the present occasion five individuals had 
taken passage in her for Liverpool. Among 
them were Mr. Caswell, a wealthy old bachelor, 
somewhat (ussy and whimsical, and two lovely 
young ladies whom be had in charge, the one his 
niece and ward, the daughter of a deceased 
younger brother, who at his death had entrusted 
his only child and her large fortune to the care of 
the kind hearted old bachelor, the other, an 
adopted daughter whom he had taken from a 
foundling hospital in her infancy, and cherished 
with truly paternal care, intending to make her 
joint heiress with his ward, of his large estate. 

One of the other passengers was a fop and 
exquisite of the first water, who had been for 
several months on terms of intimacy with the 
fiunily of Mr. Caswell the bachelor, and who 
had taken passage in the Mermaid upon the eve 
of sailing, greatly to the surprise of Mr. Caswell 
and the ladies. He had, however, explained to 
them that business matters of importance had 
suddenly demanded his presence in England, 
and that he had become a passenger in the Mer¬ 
maid rather than in a steamer, that he might en¬ 
joy the pleasure of their society duriug'the pas¬ 
sage across the Atlantic ; and as they knew 
nothing of him or hir iffairs, except that he ap¬ 
peared like a gentleman of wealth, and professed 
to be engaged in a flourishing business, they 
were perfectly satisfied with this explanation. 

The fifth passenger was also a young man, 
apparently about twenty-five years of age, of 
gentlemanly appearance and refined manners; 
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but somewhat reserved, und having, with#!, p 
dignified bearing, which, while it gave him a de¬ 
cidedly distingue appearance, effectually repelled 
undue familiarity. He had given his name as 
)lr. Melvin, and w&* a stranger to all on board. 
The ship had been nearly a week at sea, and had 
just crossed the Gnlf Stream, when she became 
becalmed. By this time the passengers had re¬ 
covered from the effects of the inevitable initia¬ 
tion to Neptnne, and had become somewhat 
acquainted with their compagnons du.voyage. 

On the afternoon from which we have dated 
our story, they had assembled upon the quarter¬ 
deck, to while away the hours in pleasant con¬ 
versation. Mr. Fitzgerald, the foppish passen¬ 
ger whom we have previously described, was do¬ 
ing his best to entertain Miss Laura Caswell, and 
although the lady seemed but little interested ip 
his shallow conversation, he spared no pains to 
make himself agreeable, for—the reader may as 
well be informed of the fact now, as at any other 
time—he had resolved upon wooing and winning 
the lovely heiress if the thing was within the 
bounds of possibility. It was for this purpose 
that he had taken passage in the Mermaid, and 
the “ urgent business “ which had induced him 
to cross the ocean was all humbug. He shrewdly 
concluded that an ocean passage would afford 
him a golden opportunity for wooing the fair 
Jady, as he would then have the field to himself, 
pud be in no fear of rivals. We shall see what 
Success attended this fine stroke of policy. 

The other lady passenger, Mr. Caswell's 
adopted daughter Carrie, was seated upon the 
same side of the deck with Mr. Fitzgerald and 
L#ura, but at such a distance from them as to 
place no restraint upon the soft remarks of the 
would-be lover, while her pretty fingers were 
busily engaged upon a piece of embroidery. 
$?ot far from Carrie sat Mr. Wensley, the mate 
of the ship, whose watch below it was, apparently 
intent upon the pages of a book which fa# held 
in his hand, but in reality watching with admir¬ 
ing eyes every look and potion of the fair 
needlewoman, who sat in a deep reverie, induced 
by the perfect stillness of everything around her, 
entirely unconscious of his observation. 

Upon the other side of the deck, Mr. Caswell 
and Melvin were indulging in the fumes of the 
weed, and engaged in an animated conversation. 
The old gentleman had got upon his favorite 
hobby, which was military glory, and was riding 
it at full speed, while Mr. Melvin listened with 
the utmost attention, but seldom ventured a re¬ 
mark of his own beyond the brief responses to 
Mr. Caswell's propositions, which courtesy 
demanded. 


$tz$nge to any, Mr. Caswell, although he had 
never been a military man, nor even a militia 
officer, had a post extravagant admiration for 
military heroes, and in fact for military or naval 
officers whether heroes or not. War, battles, 
victories and brave soldiers were his favorite 
topics of conversation, and he carried his admira¬ 
tion for everything in the remotest possible 
manner pertaining to the “pomp and circum¬ 
stance of gloripus war/* to such an extent that 
the possession of a pair pf epaulets was a W 
recommendation to his favor, and a never-failing 
passport to his affections, no matter who or what 
the fortunate possessor might be. After enter¬ 
taining Mr. Melvin with a long and eloquent 
eulogy npon the eld#r Napoleon, he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Ton, sir, have the bearing of a military man. 
If it is not eo impertinent question, may I t#k if 
you belong to the army ?** 

“ I do not, air/* replied Melvin. 

“ Then you belong to the navy, do yon not? 
Yon certainly have the appearance of one accus¬ 
tomed to command.** 

Before Melvin had time to reply to this ques¬ 
tion, a piercing scream from Laura Caswell 
caused both gentlemen to spring to their feet, 
and rush to the side of the vessel. A moment 
before, Mr. Fitzgerald had called Laura's atten¬ 
tion to several porpoises which were sporting in 
the water beneath the mizzen chains. She had 
risen from her seat end advanced to the rail tp 
look at them, when, suddenly, a flaw of wind in¬ 
flated the sails of the ship alow and aloft, and 
caused her to make a violent lurch to leeward. 
Laura was entirely unprepared for this sudden 
motion, and losing her balance, tottered heavily 
against the rail; but before she could grasp the 
mizzen rigging for support, she had fallen over 
the low quarter rail, directly into the sea. 

The accident was the event of a single instant 
only, but her cry of distress as she fell, bad 
reached the ears of ell on deck, and ere she had 
sank beneath the surface, Mr. Caswell, Captain 
Liston, the mete and Mr. Melvin had reached 
the rail. The captain, as usual, when suddenly 
excited, had entively lost his presence of mind, 
and the mat#, who was about to leap into tbe 
sea to rescue the lady, immediately perceived 
that be must remain aboard to give directions for 
checking the ship’s headway, and lowering the 
boat. 

“Downwith your helm!** he cried, turning 
to the man at the wheel. 

Before the helm was fairly hard a-lea, Melvin 
had thrown off his coat and leaped into the 
mizzen chains, crying: 
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" Back your mainyard and lower the quarter 
boat, sir, as quickly as posable.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the mate, as Mel- 
▼in plunged into the sea, and immediately 
disappeared. 

The ship's mainyard was promptly laid aback, 
and the quarter boat, manned with four oarsmen 
and a steersman, was in the water before Melvin 
arose to the surface with the insensible form of 
the lady clasped in his arms. He was nearly 
exhausted, but a few vigorous strokes of the oars 
brought the quarter boat within his reach. The 
lady was immediately lifted into the stern sheets 
by the oarsmen, while Melvin raised himself into 
the bows just as the dorsal fin of a large shark 
appeared above the surface of the water within a 
few yards of the boat. 

A joyful shout arose from the boat's crew, as 
they perceived the shark and realised the fearful 
peril from which the lady and her preserver had 
so narrowly escaped. Laura opened her eyes at 
the sound, to the great joy of her rescuers, and 
in a few moments more had so far recovered 
from the effects of her fright and long immer¬ 
sion combined, as to be able to express in a faint 
voice her gratitude to Melvin for saving her from 
a watery grave. 

At the word of command, the boat oars again 
fell into the water, and the ashen blades bent 
like steel with the hearty strokes of the boat’s 
crew, as they pulled back to the ship. As the 
boat glided beneath the Mermaid's quarter, three 
hearty cheers were given by those on board the 
ship, and in a moment more the boat was run up 
to the davits with its living freight. Laura was 
received in her uncle's arms, who, after conduct¬ 
ing her below, where he placed her in charge of 
her female companion, returned to the deck to 
express his heartfelt and eternal gratitude to 
Mr. Melvin for the inestimable service he had 
rendered. 

The young man assured him that he had only 
performed a simple act of duty, not in the least 
deserving of such extravagant praise; but Mr. 
Caswell could not but regard his conduct as most 
heroic. 

"You are a true hero, sir,” he exclaimed. 
" Your gallant conduct in saving the life of my 
niece is beyond all praise; and I hope that I 
may be allowed to prove my gratitude by some¬ 
thing more substantial than words. 1 will not 
insult you by an offer of pecuniary reward; but 
is there not some service which I can render you, 
and thus in part cancel my great obligation to 
you!” 

" I fully appreciate your kindness, sir,” replied 
Melvin; “ but I am not at present in need of 


assistance of any kind. If at any future time I 
should be placed in circumstances to require 
your aid, I shall make bold to call upon you.” 

" Yes, sir. Do so by all means. Any favor 
which you may henceforth ask of me, shall he 
granted if I have the power to grant it.” 

The young man warmly thanked Mr. Caswell 
for his generous offer, and after a brief conversa¬ 
tion, retired below to replace his wet apparel with 
more comfortable garments. As he entered his 
state-room be murmured: 

" Perhaps I shall one day demand the fulfil¬ 
ment of the old gentleman's promise to grant 
me whatever favor I may ask, in a manner which 
he little dreams of.” 

And then, entirely forgetting his wet and un¬ 
comfortable clothing he seated himself in his 
state-room, and began to pursue a most singular 
train of thought and reasoning, which we, as a 
story teller, are supposed to know all about 

" The old gentleman’s niece is a lovely girt! 
I wonder if she is still fancy free!” he thought 
" But, after all, why should I care if she is ! It 
can't be that—no, it is impossible, that I, who 
have escaped so many matrimonial snares, can 
have fallen in love with a girl upon less than a 
week's acquaintance. Nonsense 1 And yet, I 
never in my life experienced exactly the same 
feelings in regard to a woman that I do toward 
her. I can't account for it Ah, I have it; it 
must be that I feel thus toward her because 
I have just saved her life. It must be 
so. Of course I could not feel indifferent to¬ 
ward her under such circumstances, certainly 
not. Perhaps her gratitude will cause her to feel 
a similar sentiment toward me. We shall hence¬ 
forth be the best of friends, of course, and may¬ 
be our friendship will grow into something else; 
but I don't, I can’t believe that I am in love with 
her yet. However, we shall see what we shall 
see.” And with this profound reflection, he pro¬ 
ceeded to divest himself of his dripping 
garments. 

For many days after the events which we have 
just described, the Mermaid experienced alter¬ 
nate calms and baffling winds; and at the expira¬ 
tion of the third week of her passage, was stiff 
fer from her destined port. But this delay was 
for from being tedious to at least two of her 
passengers — Laura Caswell and Mr. Melvin, 
who had, indeed, as the young man had pre¬ 
dicted, become the best of friends. The natural 
desire to treat with the utmost kindness and 
courtesy one who had saved her life, had first 


caused Laura to seek the society of Mr. Melv 
and finding him to b e a gentleman of < 
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knowledge of men and things, and having many 
tastes and feelings congenial to her own, their 
intercourse had continued, growing daily more 
and more familiar, until they had insensibly 
become strongly attached to each other. 

This state of affairs was not unobserved by 
Laura’s guardian, or by Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
soon perceived to his sorrow that the place in the 
affections of the heiress, which he had hoped to 
occupy, had been taken forcible possession of by 
another. Mr. Caswell, although fully conscious 
of the mutual love already existing between his 
ward and Mr. Melvin, wisely kept his own coun¬ 
sel, and forbore to interfere, thinking, doubtless, 
that even if Melvin were not a suitable person to 
aspire to the hand of his niece—which he had no 
cause to suspect—any interference on his part 
would do more harm than good. Moreover, he 
really esteemed the young man, and had not 
prudence restrained him from such a course in 
regard to a comparative 6tranger, he would have 
expressed his gratification at the prospect of a 
possible union between his niece and Melvin. 

He endeavored, by an indirect manner, to learn 
from the young man something of his antece¬ 
dents, and his present posiuon in life ; but Mel¬ 
vin could not be induced to speak of himself, and 
Mr. Caswell had too much politeness to press 
him upon the subject. His silence upon this 
point, and his somewhat reserved manner, was 
very perplexing to Captain Liston and his pas¬ 
sengers, who wished to know something of the 
history of those about them; and at length, by 
common consent, Melvin, when not present, was 
freely spoken of as the “ mysterious passenger.” 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fitzgerald 
evinced a tact and shrewdness which did credit 
to his inventive powers. Feeling convinced that 
all his efforts to win the affections of Laura 
Caswell would now be wasted, he immediately 
devoted himself to the task of wooing her com¬ 
panion, the fair Carrie, who, at the death of 
Mr. Caswell, would be, also, to some extent, an 
heiress; but soon discovered that he was again 
doomed to disappointment, for the undisguised 
admiration and delicate attentions of Mr. Wens- 
ley, nominally chief mate, but in reality captain 
of the ship, had made an impression upon the 
young lady’s heart, which all the arts and lady¬ 
killing graces of the fop could not efface. 

In the meantime the ship slowly progressed 
toward her destined port, sometimes becalmed, 
sometimes compelled to lay to under storm stay¬ 
sails, and sometimes driven far out of her course 
by adverse winds. On the twenty-fifth day of 
the passage, she was swiftly careering over the 
huge waves of the Atlantic, in the vicinity of the 


Western Islands, close hauled to the wind, with 
all her canvass on, except the fore and mizzen 
royals. Although the breeze was rather stiff for 
such a spread of dimity, and the gloomy aspect 
of the weather’s horizon portended a gale, the 
unusual length of the passage had rendered 
Captain Liston excessively impatient, and he 
had resolved to carry all sail as long as possible. 

As the day advanced, the wind continued to 
freshen, until at length the ship was literally fly¬ 
ing over the waves at the rate of fifteen knots an 
hour, with her lee side immersed to the scuppers, 
and her stout masts bending like forest trees in a 
gale. But she was heading her coarse, and Cap¬ 
tain Liston absolutely refused to start tack, sheet 
or halyard until it should ^peoine necessary to 
safety. J$r 

At the close of the afternoon watch, Mr. 
Wensley approachedjjthe captain,%and for the 
third time advised $m to ufew up'^at least the 
main-royal, and ndfcve the main-to’gallant mast, 
which had nevei^een a perfect spai^ and was 
already badly sprung. & 

” Mr. Wens^," exclaimed the certain, with 
considerable atfger, “ do you or I cojbpiand this 
ship ? If yoU* are captain, I will rqSre below ; 
if not, you may attend to your own Unties, and 
keep your advice until I ask for it.” 

Of cour^ this silenced the mate, for the word 
of a superior officer was law, and hqpmmediately 
left the garter deck. Hastening Forward, he 
ordered several men of the watch tie see the main 
royal gear clear of running out, and stand by the 
halyards. He also stationed a man at the fore 
to’gallant halyards, and then returning to the 
quarter-deck, placed himself beside tho halyards 
of the mizzen topgallant sail, aijL& calmly awaited 
the event. 

For the following three hemrs the wind neither 
increased nor diminished,Jpt the black clouds 
to windward had been sp'adually rising and col¬ 
lecting, and ere the commencement of the second 
dogwatch, the whoLet sky was overcast with & 
sable curtain. Mp Wensley, who had hastily 
swallowed hg^rapper, was still upon the poop 
deck, grasping the mizzen topgallant halyards, 
and casting many an anxious glance toward tho 
threatening clouds overhead, the wildly heaving 
sea around;,fiim, and the broad sheets of canvass 
which bellied out to their utmost tension, from 
the yards. The binnacle lamps had been lighted, 
and Captain Liston, together with Mr„ Caswell 
and Melvin, were standing in silence around the 
wheel. Suddenly the heacUaita began to flap 
with a loud noise, and in an instant more all the 
after sails were shaking. 

“ Keep her full, there! What art* you doing 1 " 
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cried Captain Liftott, tuTftirig shafply tid the man 
at the wheel. 

u The wind has headed her, sir,” replied the 
helmsman, as he threw the wheel to windward. 

“ All aback forward 1” cried the lookout man 
from the topgallant forecastle at this moment; 
but the words had scarcely been uttered when 
there came a sudden and total*lull of the wind, 
and the sails hung straight down from the 
yards, unstirred by the faintest breath of air. 

“ Shall I shorten sail, sir?” hastily exclaimed 
the mate. “ I know what this means; we shall 
have it directly with a vengeance.” 

M I think we’ll take the main royal off, and clue 
down the fore and mizzen topgallant sails,” re¬ 
plied the captain, who no# began to feel some¬ 
what alarmed. 

“ Clue the main royal up! Let go to’gallant 
halyards fore and aft 1 Bear a hand, boys!” 
cried the mate. 

But the commands came a moment too late. 
Ere a rope had been let go, the howling squall 
had caught the Bhip fiat aback; and with a crash, 
and a snapping of stays, the main-topgallant 
mast broke off short at the topmast head, and 
came thundering down on deck. The mizzen- | 
topgallant mast, deprived of its head stays, and j 
strained by the shock, immediately followed, and | 
as it crashed down upon the poop deck, an iron- I 
bound brace block struck the mate's head with ’ 
terrible force, and laid him, bruised, bleeding and 
insensible, upon the deck. 

A scene of wild confusion ensued. The ship 
was almost upon her beams’ ends, and, unless 
speedily relieved of the pressure of her sails, 
would soon be inevitably lost. Some of the men 
had let go the topgallant halyards and sheets and 
the topsail halyards; but the yards were pressed j 
so closely to the masts that they could not be 
deWbd down. The captain had seized the speak¬ 
ing trumpet and placed it to his lips, but, com¬ 
pletely unmanned by the sudden catastrophe, 
was unable to give a single intelligible order. 
For a moment every one stood as if paralyzed, 
and the ship seemed doomed to certain destruc¬ 
tion, when suddenly Hr. Meltin sprang to the 
captain’s side, and seizing the trumpet from his 
hand, shouted, in a voice of thunder: 

“ Come aft and shiver the main topsail, every¬ 
body! Come, be alive, menl Did you never 
experience a storm at sea before 1” 

The cheerfal tones of his voice enlivened the 
men as if by magic, and with one accord they 
ran to the main braces. Melvin stepped forward 
to the break of the poop deck, and continued to 
issue his commands, which were promptly 
obeyed; for the men at once perceived that he 


who had voluntarily assumed the command of 
the ship Was a true sailor. Captain Liston and 
Hr. Caswell gazed upon Melvin .in amazement, 
but the former made no attempt to resume the 
command Which had been so unceremoniously 
taken from him, for he was fully conscious of his 
own inability to avert the dangers which threat¬ 
ened the ship. 

As soon as he had boxed the ship round, Mel¬ 
vin squared the yards, and stood off directly be¬ 
fore the wind, until the canvass had been reduced 
to whole topsails, fore-topmast staysail and 
spanker, when bringing her to the wind again he 
ordered the three topsails to be close reefed. 

By nine o’clock in the evening this operation 
bad been performed, the wreck of the two top¬ 
gallant masts had been cleared away, and every¬ 
thing made snug alow and aloft, for the night. 
After thanking the crew for their promptness in 
obeying his orders, Melvin walked quietly aft, 
and with a bow, returned the speaking trumpet 
to Captain Liston, apologizing at the same time, 
for so rudely usurping the command of the ship. 

“ Pray do not apologize for what was a noble 
and praiseworthy act,” replied the captain. * I 
freely acknowledge that I was not equal to the 
emergency, and without your interference, the 
ship would have been lost. My gratitude to yOtf 
is greater than words can tell.” 

u Let that pass, if you please, sir,” returned 
Melvin. “ I think you need apprehend no further 
danger to-night; but I would advise you to keep 
a vigilant lookout, and if you need my assistance, 
do not hesitate to call me.” 

And Melvin retired below, where he was 
forced to listen to the thanks of Mr. Caswell and 
the ladies for what he had done; after which he 
proceeded to the state-room of the mate, who had 
been placed in his berth and restored to conscious¬ 
ness. He found the officer greatly weakened 
from loss of blood, bntnot seriously injured, and 
after informing him of the condition of things 
on deck, and assuring him that the ship was now 
in comparative safety, he retired to his own state¬ 
room, and was soon wrapped in slumber. 

He slept qnietly until an hoar past midnight, 
when he was suddenly awakened by an an usual 
bustle on deck. He sprang from his berth, and 
hastily dressing himself, ascended the companion 
ladder, where he was met by the captain, who 
was about to arouse him and demand his assist¬ 
ance in an unexpected emergency. Half an hour 
before breakers had been discovered ahead and 
on the lee bow. The captain had immediately 
attempted to tack the -ship, but the ship would 
not go in stays nnder so short sail. The wind 
had increased to a living gale, there was no room 
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to wear, and the Alp waa driving <Hrectly upon 
the breakers 1 

When Melvin reached the deck, the breakers 
were plainly visible at no great distance from the 
ship, «ad their appalling thunder smote with 
fearful distinctness upon the ear. An unbroken 
line of surf appeared ahead, while both to wind¬ 
ward and leeward a reef or chain of rocks over 
which the foaming breakers were leaping and 
roaring, hemmed in the ship. It was evident, at 
a glance, that her sitaadon was one of extreme 
peril, and Melvin almost instantly perceived that 
there remained but a single chahce of saving her 
from destruction. By going about instantly she 
wonld be able to weather the outer point of the 
windward reef, but if she shonld again miss 
stays, she would soon be dashed in pieces among 
the breakers ahead. 

“ Aloft, seme of yon forward, loose the fere- 
sail/’ he cried, and in a moment a dozen brave 
fellows were ascending the rigging to obey this 
command. “ Man the fore sheet 1 Stand by to 
slack away handsomely on the lee clew garnet 
and buntlines, three or four of yon! Hold fast 
your bunt gasket till we are ready !” continued 
Melvin. 

“ Already for'raid, sir/* reported the second 
mate. 

** Very welL Let fall the btmt! Haul home 
the sheet I So—belay! Board the fore tack! 
Take it to the capstan f * And as the capstan 
swung rapidly round, the weather clew of the 
huge sail came slowly down to its place. “ Be¬ 
lay avery inch ef that! Set the mainsail!” ex 
claimed Melvin; and in a most incredibly short 
time the mainsail was loosed and safely set. 
“ Stations for stays! Down with your helm! 
Hard a lee!” shouted Melvin. 

“ Hard a lea!” eehoed the men as they ran to 
their posts. 

The ship's head came slowly to fee wind, and 
presently the head sails were aback. 

“ Tacks and sheets! Mainsail haul!” 

The men gathered in fee braces hand over 
hand as the after yards swung round, and a hope 
of safety onoe more animated their bosoms as 
they perceived that fee ship was successfully 
going about. 

“ Belay all! Head yards! Fore bow line! 
Let go and hairi!” 

In a few momenta more fee head sails had 
filled on the opposite tack, and the ship began to 
gather headway. Slowly she was brought up to 
the wind with fee helm, until fee weather leach of 
the topsails trembled, and then many an anxious 
eye was turned toward fee outer point of the 
reef, which now bore almost directly ahead, and 


m 

it seemed scarcely possible that the ship would 
pass to windward of it, unless she could lay still 
nearer fee wind than at present. Melvin ob¬ 
served this, and immediately exclaimed: 

“ We most have the fore-to’gallant sail on, or 
go ashore! Aloft a couple of smart hands, afid 
cast off the gaskets!” 

This order was immediately obeyed, and when 
the fore-topgallant sail was sheeted home, the ship 
came Up until the reef was bearing close under 
her lee how. 

“ She springs her luff I” said Melvin to fee 
capfain. “ We shall yet go clear!” And Walk¬ 
ing aft, he took the wheel from the helmsman's 
hands, and firmly grasping the spokes, fixed his 
ey«g upon the extreme point of the reef. 

A profound silence reigned over the ship, as 
she swept down with the speed of a race horse 
toward the breakers. The passengers had been 
awakened by the hustle on deck, and were, al¬ 
ready, fully conscious of their peril. The gen¬ 
tlemen had come on deck, and now stood, hold¬ 
ing by the rigging, and gazing anxiously toward 
the point of greatest peril; while the ladies had 
assembled in the after cabin, and were listening 
with beating hearts, to the roar of the breakers 
and the dashing of the waves about the ship. 

In a few moments the ship was close upon 
the reef, and the spray from the foaming breakers 
flew high above her main-yard, descending in 
showers upon the deck, while their angry roar 
waS almost deafening. And now, every eye turn¬ 
ed instinctively from the fearful scene to Melvin, 
who was still holding the spokes of the wheel in 
a vice-like grasp, and casting rapid glances to¬ 
ward the point of the reef and upward to the sails, 
which he had thus far kept well filled. But when 
the ship seemed actually in the very jaws of fee 
hungry breakers, and terror had frozen the blood 
in the veins of the timid, alond flapping was heard, 
and a single glance toward Melvin explained the 
cause. For fee first time, he displayed consid¬ 
erable excitement, as he whirled the wheel down 
and luffed the ship up sharply, when exactly 
abreast the extreme edge of the outermost rock. 
A breathless moment followed, and then, with a 
shout of joy, Melvin reversed the helm with 
lightning-like rapidity, filling the sails just as 
they were upon the point of catching aback; and, 
ere the passengers and crew could realise that 
their danger was past, the Mermaid was rapidly 
leaving the reef astern, with clear water ahead as 
far as the eye could reach, and only an indistinct 
line of far distant surf to the leeward. 

“Now—ready about!” shouted Melvin, as 
the men ran to their stations. The ship flew up 
in fee wind, and speedily went about. She was 
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now heading directly sway from the dangerous 
shore where she had so narrowly escaped de¬ 
struction ; and the veriest landsman could, at 
once, have perceived that all danger from the 
breakers was passed. 

Melvin immediately commanded the foretop 
gallant-sail to be clewed np and the mainsail tak¬ 
en in; bat, as the gale had somewhat abased, he 
allowed the foresail to remain set; and, as he 
tamed to go below, three times three hearty 
cheers, given at the suggestion of Captain Liston, 
burst from the crew. 

Melvin acknowledged the compliment with a 
bow, and then with Mr. Caswell hastened below, 
to aasnra the ladies that they need apprehend no 
farther danger. 

The remainder of the Mermaid's passage was 
soon made. Wind and weather favored her to 
an an usual degree, between that shore of one of 
the Western Islands and Liverpool. Before she 
arrived at her destined port, Laura Caswell and 
Mr. Melvin had not only “ plighted their troth," 
bat had received the unqualified consent of the 
young lady's guardian, to their marriage. 

“ Although I know comparatively little of yon, 
sir," said Mr. Caswell, upon the occasion of Mr. 
Melvin’s requesting the hand of his ward, “ I 
have sufficient confidence in your honor to cause 
me to place the happiness of my beloved niece 
in your keeping, without hesitation. I respect 
and esteem yon highly, and if yon were only a 
military or naval officer, I should be perfectly 
happy; but you are a true hero, and that is the 
next best thing. I presume you are, as Captain 
Liston supposes, a captain or a mate in the mer¬ 
chant service, for your skill in saving the ship 
from destruction upon that lee shore, proves yon 
to be a sailor." 

“ I will give yon all the information yon wish, 
in regard to myself, in doe time, sir/ 1 replied Mr. 
Melvin, as be left Mr. Caswell to convey the glad 
tidings of her guardian’s consent to Laura. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, believing that delays are dan¬ 
gerous, had also “ popped " the momentous 
question to Lanra’s companion; bat the fair 
Carrie gave him a most decided and somewhat 
indignant refusal; and the crest-fallen dapdy 
hastily left her presence to seek the retirement of 
his state-room and muse upon the failure of his 
schemes. 

On the following day, the ship arrived at Liv¬ 
erpool. Shortly before she came to an anchor, 
the passengers went below to make preparations 
for going ashore. Mr. Melvin wqB the last to 
return to the deck, and when he made his ap¬ 
pearance, he had exchanged his citizen’s dress for 
the full uniform of an American naval officer. 


“ A captain in the nary by Jupiter!" exeWm. 
ed Captain Liston, as Melvin approached the 
group upon the quarter-deck. 

“It is even so/’ replied Melvin, with a smile. 
“ I have the honor to be commander of one of 
Unde Sam’s frigates, bat, being upon a leave 
of absence for six months, I resolved to drop the 
handle from my name, and have only assumed 
my epaulets and my title to please the guardian of 
my future bride, who seems to regard military and 
naval officers as something more than mortal." 

“ I knew you must be an officer!" exclaimed 
Mr. Caswell, as he grasped the young man’s 
hand. 

“And new, captain/’ said Melvin, turning 
toward Captain Liston, “will yon grant me a 
single fevor ?" 

“ A thousand, with pleasure. To you I ewe 
the preservation of my ship and perhaps of my 
own life. In what manner can I prove my grat¬ 
itude ?" 

“ Simply by giving this gentleman, Mr. Fits- 
gerald, a free passage home, in your ship; for, 
if I am not mistaken, he has not the where¬ 
withal to pay his passage back to his native 
land." 

“Whatdo you mean, sir?" exclaimed Fitz¬ 
gerald, blustering up to Melvin, and turning as 
red as a boiled lobeler. 

“ Tour matrimonial speculation did not tarn 
out as you anticipated, did it?" replied the naval 
officer, coolly. 

At these words the dandy's confidence forsook 
him, and muttering something about “ having 
satisfaction for the insult," he hastily left the 
deck. 

“ On the evening previous to the sailing of the 
Mermaid," said Melvin, ky way of explanation 
to his companions, “ I chanced to visit a restau¬ 
rant in company with a brother officer. The 
stall next to the one in which we seated our¬ 
selves, was occupied by several young men of 
the genu* fop, among whom was Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Without intending to become an eavesdropper, 
I eoald not avoid overhearing their conversation, 
as they were somewhat intoxicated, and talked in 
a lend voice. 

“ Mr. Fitzgerald informed his companions, toot 
being hard up for fends, he was about to engage 
in a matrimonial speculation. He had been pay¬ 
ing attention for some months to a beamifol 
heiress, who was about to sail for Europe, he 
said; and he thought the Atlantic passage would 
afford an excellent opportunity for * doing the 
thing up brown.' He had invested his last copper 
in payment for a passage in the same ship with 
the heiress, expecting to win and many her im- 
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mediately upon their arrival in England, and 
that gain possession of funds with which to pay 
the expenses of a bridal tour through Europe 
and their return to America. 

“ From the further conversation of these gentle* 
men, I learned that Fitzgerald was a gambler, a 
man about town, without any visible means of 
support. As I was about to sail for Europe in 
the next steamer, the romantic idea of taking 
passage in the Mermaid, which Fitzgerald had 
mentioned as the name of the ship in which he 
was to sail, and preventing the fortune hunter 
from deceiving the beautiful heiress, entered my 
mind, and I immediately acted upon it.” 

There was much laughter upon the Mermaid's 
quarter-deck, at the ingenious scheme of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and its utter failure; and Captain 
Liston promised to give the poor fellow a passage 
home if he would accept it. The passengers 
soon went ashore, and before the Mermaid sailed 
again for home, Miss Laura Caswell and Captain 
Richard Melvin, U. S. N, had been united in 
the bonds of matrimony. 

The happy pair made a rapid tour through 
Europe, accompanied by Mr. Caswell and his 
adopted daughter; and at length returned to 
America, where Captain Melvin resigned his 
commission, and received a lucrative office under 
government, which would enable him to remain 
on shore and enjoy the pleasures of domestic life. 

The Mermaid was still in the port of New 
York, when the party arrived there from Europe, 
and they learned that Mr. Fitzgerald had been 
compelled to accept Captain Lis too'a offer, and 
return to America a charity passenger. 

Captain Liston had become convinced by the 
events of his last voyage that he was nnable to 
command a ship, and accordingly resigned his 
position on board the Mermaid in favor of his 
former chief mate, Mr. Wensley; who, imme¬ 
diately upon receiving the title of captain, ven¬ 
tured to inform Miss Carrie Caswell, who had 
long ago stolen bis heart, that he loved her, and 
wished to make her his wife. 

The young lady did not say nay, and in doe 
time became the loving spouse of Captaip Wens¬ 
ley, who is now, not only the commander, bat 
sole owner of the good ship Mermaid. 


Tooth admonished —“ If it should ever 
fell to the lot of a youth,” said Sir Walter Scott 
in his autobiography, “ to peruse these pages, 
let such a reader remember it is With the deepest 
regret that 1 recollect, in my manhood, the op¬ 
portunities of learning which I' neglected in my 
youth.” If such a man as Scott thought he had 
neglected his opportunities, what mast the feel- 
jpgs of a really ignorant man he? 
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WHENCE COMES THE GOAL? 

It has been abundantly shown, and is now 
everywhere acknowledged, that the coal beds 
consist of the charred or carbonized remains of 
an ancient and most luxurious vegetation. The 
primeval forests were probably swept into basins 
and covered with mod, which became solidified 
into rock, and in that condition the wood has 
gradually altered to coal. The source of the 
carbon was therefore the same as that of coal or 
wood now-a-days. In this mode of growth and 
the source of its elements, the tree is the same 
now that it ever was, and we know that the 
charcoal of wood now comes from the atmos¬ 
phere. It is derived from the carbonic acid of 
the air. We therefore reach the remarkable con¬ 
clusion that previous to the deposit of the coal 
formations, they existed in the form of a poison¬ 
ous gas in the air. The quantity of carbonic 
acid must have been very great, and the atmos¬ 
phere in an excessively poisonous condition. 
How coaid animals breathe that atmosphere ? 
Clearly enough, they could not, and hence geo¬ 
logists have failed to find the remains of any air- 
breathing animals in the rocks below the coal 
beds. The animals that appeared below the 
coal inhabited the water and were of the lo west 
organization. Bat as the coal was deposited 
through the growth of a vastly exuberant vege¬ 
tation, the atmosphere was pnrified of the nox¬ 
ious element—its carbonic acid was withdrawn, 
and thus the ancient atmosphere underwent an 
alteration which fitted it for the appearance of 
higher animal races. At the same time, by the 
formation of immense reefs and islands in the 
ocean, vast quantities of carbonic acid were look¬ 
ed np in the coral-formed limestones. Those 
little animals that dwelt in the depths of the sea, 
were thus co-operating with the colossal vegeta¬ 
tion above, to deprive the air of its poisonous 
andtdeadly constituents .—Pen and Pencil. 


THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Glancing roond this anatomical workshop (the 
oyster), we find, amongst other things, some pre¬ 
parations showing the nature of pearls. Ex¬ 
amine them, and we find that there are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and 
ngly men; the dark pearl being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, the white brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the smooth, glittering 
lining, upon which the fish moves, is known as 
the nacre , and that it is produced by a portion of 
the animal called the mantle ; and, for explana¬ 
tion's sake, we may add that gourmands practi¬ 
cally know the mantle as the beard of the oyster. 
When living in its glossy house, should any* 
foreign substance find its way tbreoth the shell 
to disturb the smoothness so essential to its ease* 
the fish coats the offending substance with nacre* 
and a pearl is thus formed The pearl is, in 
feet, a lktle globe of the smoo th , glossy sab* 
stance yielded by the oyster's beard; yielded or¬ 
dinarily to Bmooth the narrow home to which, 
his nature binds him, but yielded in round drops* 
real pearly tears. If he is hurt When a beauty 
glides among a throng of her admirers, her haur 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that her 
ornaments are products of pain and diseased ac¬ 
tion, endured bv the most nnpoetical of shell 
fish .—Leisure Hour** 
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MIGHT THOUGHT*. 


BT AUQUBTTJ8 TREADWELL. 


’Ti» midnight—dismally without 
The snow and sleet are falling; 

Fit time for deeds of crime alone. 

Of guilt and sin appalling. 

What strange, wild thoughts such nights awake, 
As all alone I*m thinking: 

My soul absorbed in deepest thought, 

Its wells of treasure drinking. 

Such strange, wild thoughts, and yet most true, 
My mind and soul engaging; 

Serene and calm, although without 
The wind and storm are raging. 

'Tis midnight—I cannot but think 
Tis midnight on the ocean; 

Perhaps some shipwrecked hark has sank 
’Neath angry waves’ commotion. 

Perhaps her brave and gallant crew 
Have with their vessel perished; 

Fond hearts shall wait in vain hr those 
They have so dearly cherished. 

’Tis midnight—many a homeless one 
Is wandering sad and weary, 

No roof to shelter from the storm, 

Rejected, sad and dreary. 

*Tis midnight—many a soldier, now 
On duty as a picket. 

Has naught to shield him from the storm, 

Save hut some friendly thicket. 

’Tis midnight—and I bless my God, 

His blessing he has given: 

A home, a fireside, friends and health. 

And a bright hope of heaven. 


[omasiL.] 

THE BLACK KID SLIPPERS. 


BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Gbobgb Livingston was off to the White 
Mountains. A three weeks* vacation, which he 
ventured to take from his business—be was a 
Boston merchant—would afford him ample op¬ 
portunity to “ do ** tiie wonders at the mountains, 
and he wanted to shake off the dust and smoke 
of the city for a season, and live over again the 
happy scenes of his childhood. He had been 
reared among the green New Hampshire hills. 
And the pleasantest hours of his life were those 
spent in thinking of the dear old times, when 


light-hearted and gay, with all a boy’s freedom 
and unrestraint, he had rambled over the hills, 
and chased gandy winged butterflies over crimson 
clover fields. Well, we all have our tender 
memories hidden away in secret nooks and cor¬ 
ners of oar hearts—and there are none among ns 
so harsh and cold, but some fonntain of sweet¬ 
ness lies hidden within. 

George fouud the train all ready to start, the 
bell was ringing, the conductor's “ All aboard ! ,f 
was spoken just as his feet touched the platform, 
all In good time; be hang his black travelling 
bag on a convenient peg above his head, took a 
comfortable seat, drew out the last Herald, and 
in five minutes had forgotten all about time and 
circumstances in the interesting editorial on for¬ 
eign intervention. The two column article being 
finished, he leaned hack in his seat, and took the 
liberty of indulging in a nap, from which he was 
aroused by the sharp voice of the stage*driver at 
the end of the railway line, citing out, (< Passen¬ 
gers for the Glen House, come forward, and 
show your baggage !’* 

George sprung up, settled his collar, pulled 
down his Panama, seized his valise, and hastened 
to secure a seat in the stage. The scenery was 
delightfully romantic, and it was deep night be¬ 
fore they reached the hotel. Oar hero, weary 
with the jolting he had received, retired directly 
to bed, slept soundly, and awoke next morning 
with restored energy and a sharp appetite for 
breakfast. 

Of coarse it was necessary to make his toilet 
before going down, for he was a handsome fol¬ 
low, and no good-looking man is averse to ap¬ 
pearing his best, especially when there are ladies 
in ' the company. George opened the travelling 
bag for bis dressing-case, and the first thing that 
appeared was a delicate little affair of crimson 
cashmere and gold braid-nraapiciously feminine 
in the odor of hyacinth whioh it emitted. George 
held it np gingerly between his thnmb and finger. 

“Jupiter!” he exclaimed, surveying it criti¬ 
cally, “ that's a Zouave, or a Marine, or a Euge¬ 
nie, I suppose. Hanged if I know the different 
names of the gimcracks by which the ladies— 
bless their hearts!—beguile us of our freedom* 
But this is dearly no piece of masculine adorn¬ 
ment. Wonder how on earth it came into my 
valise 1" 

He made another dive into the receptacle be¬ 
fore him, and this time out came a brush, a 
needle-book, a nightcap, an ivory crochet needle 
and a pair of black kid slippers. Those slippers 
were George’s destiny—his heart was won at 
once. The moment he set eyes on them, he was 
literally “ done for." Poor follow! for yean h^ 
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bad suc c essf ul ly resisted the attacks made on bte 
bachelor affections by the bright-eyed maidens of 
his acquaintance, but now he was smitten, and 
by a pair of slippers 1 

They were so small, so dainty, so Cinderallar 
like!—he kissed them before he knew what he 
was about, and then blushed scarlet to think that 
their owner might possibly be an Irish chamber¬ 
maid, or the respectable mother of a half dosen 
olive-branches! But he rejected the thought al¬ 
most as soon as it was admitted* It was sacri¬ 
lege to indulge snch an idea; and there in the 
solitude of his chamber he took a Utile private 
vow all by himself, to the effect that he would 
discover the proprietor of the slippers, and if she 
was as faultless as themselves, he would propose 
at once. 

No doubt yon will call oar hero precipitate. 
We think he was, for we know that we should 
never dream of foiling in lofe with any gentle¬ 
man's boots; but then women are not men, 
which accounts for the difference. It was ex¬ 
ceedingly romantic, George thought, to exchange 
luggage with a young lady so beautiful and 
charming as the owner of these delectable slip¬ 
pers most be. But the romance took a decidedly 
blue shade, when he realised that he was minm 
handkerchiefs, cravats, dressing-gown, clean dick¬ 
ies, and everything else necessary to the making 
upef a fashionable gentleman. 

However, he did the best he could with what 
he had, and descended to breakfast witk a laee- 
embroidered handkerchief m his pocket* He 
expected to recognise at a glance the foir Cin¬ 
derella of his thoughts, but nothing of the kind 
occurred. There were docent of pretty ladies 
present in pink, blue, crimson and white morning 
dresses; but if they had tiny foot, our hero was 
none the wiser for it—as no other fckjfftfriitjg Indi¬ 
vidual Is Hkely t6 be in these da^t of expansive 
crinoline and trolling S k frtt . George peeped sus¬ 
piciously under the table as he took his seat, 
hoping to discover the foot;' causing thereby the 
waiter to inquire if the ftedtHBnn had lost any¬ 
thing, and drawing the entire batrery of bright 
eyes upon him till he blushed Hke a fiesWydxrfled 
lobster. 

All day George was on the look out for feet*] 
He made himself a perfect n uisance to everybody 
by the persistency with which he watched for the 
appearance of lower extremities. But through¬ 
out the entire day, the only view which he was 
favored with was one gigantic pedal belonging 
to Irish Biddy, exhibited when she took the lib¬ 
erty of kicking a favorite pointer, that had put 
his nose too near the soup-tureen! 

The following day a large party ascended 


Mount Washington aad ameng them was George 
Livingstone. Of course, all the Judies were 
charming, and George, who had by this time 
made himself agreeable to most of them, was 
more on the qui vive for small feet than ever. In 
fact, he had very nearly anfoed at the conclusion 
that the slippers belonged to Angelina H er efor d 
—a beautiful Boston bdlle, with whom George 
had been slightly acquainted for some time. 

Miss Angelina was a tall, stately brunette* 
with magnificent hair and eyes, and the bearing 
of a Cleopatra. Geoiga would have foil a little 
better satisfied witk the idea of her being the 
p rop ri e tress of ths slippers, bad it not been for 
the haughty, almost superdtioos, manner in 
which she addressed foe pale-foeed young gill 
that attended her as companion. Her scornful 
air led our heso to look more particularly at the 
object of Aageline's evident contempt, and foe 
scrutiny at once interested him in foe pretty pe¬ 
tite dependant. “ A poor cousin, probably," he 
said to himself, sighing unconsciously, as he 
marked the expression of sadness around the 
sweet month, and in the huge brown ayes. He 
would learn more of her. 

Fortune fovorod him* Thu young girl, some¬ 
what imprudently, strayed away from the reel of 
the party, and as it was near the tune for return¬ 
ing, George volunteered to go in search of her* 
Angelina d emu rred—Mr. XiviagatoBe need not 
put himself to that trouble; one of foe guides 
eould go as wefl. But Mr. Livingstone wae fond 
of trouble, according to his own amount, and 
pemisted in his original intention. 

The scorch was by no means a lengthy one; 
he discovered its object vmy soon, hidden behind 
foe shadow of a huge reek, wfek hleofostaineo* 
her garments, and her foes pro tracted with rotifer- 
ing. He sprang to her ride, surinhning: 

“What is the matter I Have you hurt your¬ 
self t" 

She glanced timidly into Us time. 

“His not much, I drink, sir. I fell fcnd bruis¬ 
ed my ana; foe shock and foe pain nearly over¬ 
came me. It will be belter in a moment. I will 
bind my handkerchief wo end it." 

“Permit met" said O cerg e, ‘bending on one 
knee, and taking foe handkerchief which she held 
out to him, he saw his own initials in a comer! 
Hero was adisoovery! Ho fatten e d it tenderly 
around the foir arm, near s w eleu and livid with 
the’eroei cut it hed received, end then without a 
word drew forth the foagtte etrorAoar of the un¬ 
known Cinderella* and bound that above foe 
other. The young lady starred their eyes met 

“ Hy handkerehfof Miow came you by it I" 
she asked, in surprise. 


* 
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“And how cam 70a by my handkerchief?” 
aakod George. 

44 I exchanged travelttag bags with some gen¬ 
tleman ” 

14 And I did the same with some lady.” 

44 Then, probably, I have yonr property in my 
possession?” 

44 And I hare yours 1 ▲ dear oase of mntnal 
petty larceny I Shall we settle it between ns, or 
reesrt to arbitration?” be asked, a little mis- 
ohsevensly. 

44 We will settle it, ! think.” 

44 Well, then, to roaemenee as we sbonld. Al¬ 
low me to introdnce myself. I am George Liv¬ 
ingstone, of Boston.” 

t* I know yon very well by re p at e, sir. I am 
the mneio teecher of Marion, year sister.” 

44 Marion's teacher? Well, this is romantic, 
surely! Marion has gi ve n me Jo aadentand 
thet her teacher is perfoetton, bat I had hardly 
thought the little witch possessed of snob judg¬ 
ment. 80, then, yen are Florence Falmouth ?” 

44 The same, air.” 

44 Well, Miss Falmenth, I am happy to meet 
you at last. But it seems a little curious that we 
shenkl have been obUged to come away up here 
to the White Mountains to get acquainted, when 
only a few streets lie between our respective 
homes.” 

44 There is a wider chasm than mere neminai 
dittedee between a wealthy merchant and a poor 
governesa,” she re pli ed, a tittle bittsriy. 

u Not another word 00 that oontemptibie point, 
or your property shall be coanraband; and I will 
never give ap> the flippers until—” He oelored, 
and did not finish the a—tonoe. 

Am that time Mr. Livingstone was parttax- 
lariy atte nti v e to the H er eford party. Not a 
* morning pasted that be .did not walk, ride or sit 
with them; end, in osnsiqueoas, Miss Aagelioe 
was in raptures—for George was a most desirable 
parti, and the h a ugh ty butte had no objection to 
h a v i ng a eplendil establishment af her own, with 
the necemary iaernnhranee of eo handsome and 
distmgte a hnshsnd as Mr. Livingstone. 

Once, in a fit of rnttraardinary graoieosness, 
she confided her plans to her cousin, and Florence 
listened a tt entively, trying to think herself de¬ 
lighted witb Angelhrfe prospective happiness. 
The expectant bride hit derided upon a while 
satin, with Mechlin leeeovsr-drees, for the bridal 
robe; six bridesmaids fit pink muriin, and as 
many groomsmen In white vasts and gl ows dm 
commony to take pfoeeat the Old South Chureh, 
to be followed by a trip to Europe, if George wee 
agreeable. Florence n—spelling Hole shall 
—sighed softly, and wondered what made her 


eyes so dim, that she could not see to thread her 
needle. 

The time for their departure from the moun¬ 
tains was at hand. The ensuing day the pleas¬ 
ant party at the Glen House would be broken 
up—Mr. Livingstone returned to Boston, Min 
Hereford and ber retinue were to visit the Fran¬ 
conia range, and afterwards return home by the 
way of Lake Wmnepiseogee. 

Angelins, in a most becoming toilet, waited 
impatiently in tbe parlor for the coming of 
George Livingstone. He would surely come to 
ask permission to call on her after their arrival 
home; and she had thought to be very gracious 
and a little tender toward him, that he might 
know she was not indifferent to him. But the 
evening drew on, the young moon went down 
behind the hills, the dampness took Angelina's 
hair out of curl, and chilled her uncovered shoul¬ 
ders; she waited until ten o'clock, and then 
■lammed down the window and went to bed 1 A 
wise proceeding—for in the shady garden at the 
back of tbe house, walked George Livingstone, 
his arm wound around little trembling Florence, 
while his eloquent lips were trying to tell her 
how lonely and desolate his life would be with¬ 
out the owner of those black kid slippers. 

Florence was poor, and proud, and sensitive, 
and realised folly tbe barriers that separated her 
from George. But he recognized nothing as an 
obstacle, and before he let her go in, be bad 
kissed roses into her cheeks, and brought bril¬ 
liancy to her eyes. 

Three months afterward a wedding took place 
at the Old Sooth, and the bride wore white satin, 
and a Mechlin lace overdress. Bnt Angeline 
Hereford was not present—a headache prevented 
her I 

As for George, he keeps in an ebony box the 
Httle slippers, end hlos s es the day wheat be ex¬ 
changed travelling hags with tbe lady who is 
now his wife. 


•PBWG* 

Thank Providence for spring! The earth— 
and man himself, by sympathy with hie birth¬ 
place—would be far other than we find them, if 
life toiled wearily onward without this periodical 
infusion of the primal spirit. Will the world 
ever be eo decayed that spring may not renew 
its greenness ? Can man be eo age-stricken that 
t no faintest sunshine of his youth may re-visit 
* him once a year 1 It is impossible. The moss 
on our time-worn mansion brightens into beauty; 
the good old pastor, who once dwelt here, re¬ 
newed bis prime and regained his boyhood in 
the genial breezes of his ninetieth spring. Alas 
for the worn and heavy soul, if, whetherln youth 
or age, it has outlived its privilege of spring¬ 
time sprightliness!— Uaxatkorm. 
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BY FRED. BBOWHIVCk 


To-morrow before ns seems ever to stead, 

Holding out towards us a welcoming hand; 
Seemingly cheerful, and happy, and fair, 

Promising freedom from sorrow and care; 

Bringing new strength to the sinning and weary; 
Lighting with hope a life otherwise dreary. 

Seen in the distance enchanting, 

Nothing to charm her is wanting. 

There is health m her cheek, and her garments are 
gold, 

And she promises blessings to young and to old; 
We look with disdain on the homely To-day, 

And impatiently ask why she longer delay; 
Anxiously wait for the coming To-morrow, 

Hoping a surcease from sinning and sorrow. 

But when she comes, she brings sadness, 

Where we looked only for gladness. 

So the wife of the mariner, day after day, 

As she thinks of the dear one, so long gone away, 
Still hopes that to-morrow will bring him again, 
Nor knows that he's dead 'neath the merciless main; 
Tossed on a bed of keen bodily anguish, 

Many long months did the sufferer languish, 

And talked of to-morrow, still hoping, 

While in the dark valley groping. 

To-day we neglect the great work God has given 
To fit us for life and prepare us for heaven; 

The world and its pleasures receive all our care, 
But to-morrow we'll give to the duty of prayer. 

God may not grant ns pur life till the morning, 

We may be summoned away without warning; 
To-day, then, prepare ye for heaven, 

To-morrow may nqyer be given 1 

■ - ■ ' ■ '■ 

CMMttrafe.] 

THE DAYS OF SAHPIEftO. 

A TALK OF eO&SICA 


BT WALTER TBTJlIBUllL. 


Whew Francis I. led bis great army to Italy, 
there was one among the gallant band whom the 
world must ever regard as one of the truest and 
bravest of heroes. This man, on whose memory 
no shadow of disgrace has ever darkened his 
brave deeds, was yet destined to the deepest sor¬ 
rows. White his valor wrote itself upon the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was doomed to bear, 
through hie devotion to his native land, the 
heaviest domestic afflictions. Life has sometimes 
the bitterest compensations to bestow upon those 


who have earned the swe e te st ; and wa look on 
in wonderment and dismay at the strange dispen¬ 
sation which decrees boom shallow-brained fool 
to stand in high places, and* tuns life into gall 
for the Up* of some grand old hero, who has giv¬ 
en his martyr heart to the ungratefal world. 

They who disbelieve this, may turn bade to 
the page of history on which lie, in alternate 
black and golden Hoes, the record of Christo 
Sampler©, the brave Corsican—brave as he who 
battled for his country forty yean before, and 
died for grief at he ingratit ad e »*t he noble Riuttc- 
cio deUa Roooa. Young, ardent aod impulsion, 
having faith in God as in the tan, and oonddsoee 
in his foUowmen that could not ho shaken by 
the few instances of treachery which he deemed 
the exceptions, and not the general rale of man¬ 
kind, Sampiero found himself under the lead of 
Francis. Spain and G erm a ny joined the Gen¬ 
oese against them; bat Sampiera fought nobly, 
and euecem seemed to be with the Corsicans, 
when lo 1 m the height of their vict o rie s , France 
surrendered Corsica to Genoa. 

How that true soul pleaded with all whom he 
deemed the friends of freedom, for his hapless 
country 1 Exiled as he woe from her bosom, by 
those who feared Us honest purposes and envied 
hie reputation for courage, be seised upon every 
opportunity to carve the land he loved. He ad- 
dressed hknself to the Malian principalities, call¬ 
ed upon the family of Medici whom he had 
fought for in hie first blossoming of heroic deeds, 
and who had vowed to requite Um when he 
wanted their aid, and thence to other oourte. 
All—all failed hitm Then came one of the 

-^doubts of known kiad—the okL story which 
Joseph learned of his brethren, and which man 
learns to-day of his feUnwiaan and brothers 

Be the first flash of hie youthful renown, after 
the noble deeds he had achieved for France, and 
especially for Madiei* ha had wedded one who 
had been named the Ceralcaa etar t h e lovely 
heiress of d’Ovaanoe. Afoe* his sore defeat by 
the Genoese, he carried his beautifol wife and 
her babes to Marseilles, tomrin while he should 
go forth to aollrit the ridof foreign <powet a that 
errand upon which ha was so sadly disappointed. 

At Algiers, he learned that the Genoese were 
treking to destroy him through bm wife and 
children—a vague stasy, which, while It brought 
a momentary thrill to hie heart, was put aside 
instantly before the duty which he owed to Us 
country. He however delegated to a friend the 
watchfol eare over his flunky, which he was him¬ 
self powerlcm to assume, and was on his way to 
the dominions of the sultan, as a last resource, 
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to ask aid for his oppressed land: lmt only to 
bear a renewed disappointment. 

With what feeling* the brave hero turned his 
face once more towards Marseilles, can hardly 
be imagined. True, it was, as he supposed* the 
abode of his beloved Vanninna and the sweet 
children who oalled him father; yet he folt an 
inexpressible sadness in the thought that they 
were yet bat a fondly of exiles. Vanninna had 
. been the richest h e ire s s in all Corsica. What 
would she be aow ? The hapless wife of a poor, 
weary, hunted man. It was a sad picture, yet 
not so sad as that which startled him into a lofty 
anger when he reached hit destination. 

He loitered not, we may be sore, as he entered 
Marseilles. Wife and children were all that 
were left him, and they must be watched over 
more fondly and tenderly than before, if that 
were indeed p os sib le. Bampiero’s heroic heart 
, was full of lasge and dssp affection; and the 
nearer he approached them, the more intense 
was his longing to see the objects of his love, 
however doleful most be the news be most im¬ 
part. At his first landing he was met by the 
faithful friend whom he had despatched to Mar¬ 
seilles in his stand whan ha had embarked for 
Constantinople; and Sampiaro saw by the man’s 
foes that something had happened. Worn out 
with the emotions that had tom his heart so 
severely, be coaid only attar the words: 

“ My wife—my children—ore they living or 
.dead?” 

“Living, I trust*” was the answer ; “batO, 
.friend, they ass net here 1” 

*' Hot here!” bunt from the Hps of the stun¬ 
ned and agitated batmen It was some time be¬ 
fore he oonld be snfoeisntly composed to beer 
* his friend's story. 

Some time before, end while Samptao's mes¬ 
senger was on his way from Algiers, two of the 
wily Genoese had gone to Marseilles for the par- 
pose of obtaining, as hostages* the wife and chil¬ 
dren of tbs area who, exiled as ha was, they Will 
hated and feared above all others. When they 
.first unfolded to the desolate woman their desire 
that she th o a ld retain with them to Genoa, abe 
wm horrified at the idea of leaving the place 
where her husband had charged her to remain; 
and she assured her strange visitors that nothing 
would induce her to quit Maweilles until his afi> 
torn. Her refusal was met in the blandest man¬ 
ner possible, and her wifely devotion strongly 
commended* 

Bat, honored lady, remember that it is sole¬ 
ly for your husband's sake that* we propose this 
removal to you. Nothing could so edeetnalfy 
release yon and your femily from the 


position you now occupy, alien as yon are from 
home and possessions, as to follow our advice. 
Depend on it, you will meet a sincere welcome 
in Genoa; your husband will return and find 
you there, and all these unhappy differences will 
be swept away. For your own sake, for your 
husband's sake, for your children, who must not 
suffer what yon have the power to spare diem, 
we implore you to accede. He whom you fear 
that this step will injure, will be full of gratitude 
for your wisdom in taking it.” And believing 
the false tongue, Vanninna yielded. 

Such was the false tale that harrowed up the 
seal of the hero. He spoke no word, uttered no 
exclamation, until a person in his presence at 
the time, remarked that he had long known thus 
this would be the end. Then all the fife of the 
Corsican arose in his breast. In a moment of 
rage against him who could thus have prevented 
such a result, he rushed upoa the false friend 
and killed him upon the spot. 

The rest was soon told. The person to whom 
he had given the charge of his femily, had ar¬ 
rived at Marseilles just after the deceived woman 
had sailed for Corsica. He had pursued her in 
a ship which was manned by Corsicans, and res¬ 
cued her from the foe. Vanninna, terrified and 
repentant, had accepted the protection of the 
Parliament of Aix, which was offered her; and 
the friend of her husband had returned to Mar¬ 
seilles to meet and console the disappointed hero. 


Very terrible wan the meeting of the hoahend 
and wife. They returned together to the lonely 
house at Marse ill es, but no word passed between 
them, save that now and then the poor lady at¬ 
tempted to explain how she had been deluded. 
One glance at the stern, grave Visage before her, 
would check her instantly, and she could only 
moan and weep. He did not attempt to soothe 
her, for pity h*4 at thjd awful moment no place 
in the heart of Sampiero. Dark thoughts were 
striving in his breast. 0, hew he had loved 
that woman! how every fibre of his being, that 
was not devoted to his country,, was woven about 
this one dearly cherished being! And she, whom 
he had so loved, so trusted, could, in his absence, 
desert the plaoe he had chosen for her, and vol¬ 
untarily strike hands with the very foo he was 
seeking to destroy—should trust her innocent 
children in the power of the enemy, and commit 
treason of the deepest dye to him and to hi# na¬ 
tive land! Maddened by the thought that woe 
burning iis way into his bsaia already erased by 
grief, disappointment, and the ingratitude he hod 
experienced from others, be forgot all hat her 
crime, and she fell by his hand. 
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Does this sound terrible to your ear? Ah, 
well indeed may it! Yet not more cruel than 
was the blow which, years and years later, was 
dealt by his countryman upon the heart of the 
faithful Josephine. Nay, not half so dreadful to 
a woman, to die by her husband's hand, as to 
live on to behold a rival in his affections. Napo¬ 
leon was capable of a more refined and bitter 
cruelty than even Sampiero could have dreamed 
ot But we must hasten on to the bitter end. 

As if stung into deeper hatred of the foe, by 
his own miserable act, he went forth from the 
presence of the dead, to deal destruction with an 
unsparing hand. Unaided by any foreign pow¬ 
er, he gathered the Corsicans once more under 
his command. Wherever he went, whatever he 
planned, men could only look on and tremble at 
the might which, almost unsustained, could defy 
legions to conquer its possessor. Like our own 
Washington, he refused to take any title, save 
that of the Father of his Country, which was 
gratefully bestowed upon him by the poor suffer¬ 
ing Corsicans to whom he seemed as a saviour. 

One joy remained to the man who had passed 
through such waves of suffering and remorse. It 
was this. His own son, Alfonso, the child of the 
murdered Vanninna, fought nobly by his side. 
The boy, perhaps, knew not the sad story of his 
mother's death, or but dimly understood it; and 
his father was to him the impersonation of all 
that was great and noble. And still, for years, 
the war went on, and Sampiero’s name struck 
dismay upon the foe who vainly attempted to 
conquer and subdue that mighty spirit. The 
devotion of his followers was proof against want 
and hardship. Cold and hunger were unheeded, 
if they could but see and hear the beloved leader. 
Summer's heat and winter's storm had no power 
to draw them one moment from the execution of 
his strong and determined will. He bore, it 
seemed to (hem, a charmed life; and, while he 
led the van, their ranks were believed impreg¬ 
nable. 

There was no amulet, however, that could 
protect him against treachery, whatever he 
might bear in fair and open warfare. There 
were ruffians in the enemy's camp and traitors 
in his own; although among the latter, there 
were oo native born Corsicans. And these were 
bought with so many “ pieces of silver," to be-| 
tray the brave spirit that would not suspect even^ 
a foe of such deeds. They succeeded in luring 
Sampiero, his son, and his nearest and dearest 
friends to a lonely place. Even the terror of his 
presence fell so strongly upon them, that they 
could hardly avail themselves of the perfect ad¬ 
vantage they had obtained; but one trembling 


hand fired the first shot. It told what was to 
come. Sampiero ordered his son to fly from the 
scene, and his own strong arm held the men at 
bay. But they were encouraged and led on by 
three of the enraged Ornanos, of the same family 
as Vanninna, who had joined the enemy. It 
was a battle of fearful odds indeed; yet the hero 
defended himself most valiantly, and wounded 
one of his principal assailants. 

It is a night of darkness in the heavens. 
Heavy black clouds have been gathering for 
hours, like a funeral pall over the city. The 
streets are still and deserted, save that at mid¬ 
night the sound of a home's feet is heard. A 
hurried message is given, a single voice pro¬ 
claims the news it brings, and soon there rises a 
sound such as never woke slumbering Genoa be¬ 
fore. From every palace, from every lowly 
hovel springs the red light, streaming up to the 
lurid sky; and from thousands of voices, the 
loud huzzas are waking the echoes. And in the 
midst of the illuminated squares men gaze and 
gaze, with widening eyes, upon some object 
which seems almost to stop the beatings of their 
hearts as they look. It iB the noble and handsome 
head of him whom they could not snbdue, save 
by unworthy stratagem, by the treacherous blow 
of the assassin. Brave Genoa 1 no wonder that 
you grace your triumph with shout and song and 
lighted flambeau! He is dead whom you feared; 
your paid ruffians, although trembling when his 
eyes were upon them, have stolen behind him, 
and with sword and musket and battle-axe, have 
managed to take the life of the breve hero. But 
remember 1 He has left a son, who has sworn 
over his father's headless body, to avenge him. 
And for two yean longer the Corsicans gathered 
under Alfonso, in memory of that father, until 
Genoa, worn ont and exhausted, was thankful to 
propose a peaceful ending to the long and disas¬ 
trous struggle. 

-- ■ t . ■ , 

EFFECTS OF.IMAGINATION. 

When the waters of Glastonbury were at the 
height of their reputation, in 1751, the following 
story was told by a gentleman of character:—An 
old woman of the workhouse at Yeovil, who had 
long been a cripple, and made us* of crutches, 
was strongly inclined to drink of the Glastonbury 
water, which she was assured would cure her 
lameness. The master of the workhouse pro- 
i cured her several bottles of water, which had 
sneh an effect, that she soon laid aside one 
cratch, and not long after the other. This was 
extolled as a most miraculous cure, but the man 
rotested to his friends that he had imposed npon 
er and fetched water from an ordinary spring. 

I need not inform your readers that the force of 
imagination had spent itself, and she relapsed 
into her former infirmity.— Blackwood . 
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[OtKUVAL.] 

TO OVA BSLOVMD. 

BT ELIZA FRANCKS MORIABTT. 

I'm sitting all alone to-night 
Within my silent room; 

The tapers bright, the warm firelight. 
Have chased away the gloom, 

Awhile, 

The evening's deepening gloom. 

Beside me stands thy vacant chair, 

Sole treasure of my heart; 

Ton often blessed me seated th er e 
Alas, we're far apart 

To-night, 

Alas, we'ie far apart 1 

There ever moves mine eyes before 
A vision of the past, 

A steamer fading from the shore 
Upon the ocean vast/ 

Afar 

Upon the ocean vast 

She bore thee from my sight away, 

'Neath skies of cloudless hue; 

The waves were dancing in the bay, 

And kindly breezes blew 

For thee, 

And kindly breezes blew. 

O best beloved, if thou wert here, 

These tears were tears of bliss I 
While ahsenoe makes thae still more dear, 
Thy gentle Arne we miss 

At home. 

Thy gentle face we miss. 

And yet it gives us joy to find, 

In your far distant home, 

From those yon sadly left behind 
Tour heart will never roam, 

Beloved, 

Yonr heart will never roam 1 


[OBMIMAL.} 

MY CHARLIE. 

A FXBSMAVX BOKAHCX. 


BT MART A. KBABLEB. 

Thbrb are many Charlies in the world-old 
and young, handsome and ugly, rich and poor— 
yet I doubt if among the number yon ever saw 
my Charlie. My Charlie was not handsome; 
at least the great horrid world would not so have 
termed him. He had black eyes and hair, fea¬ 
tures too heavy and strongly marked for beanty, 


yet stamped with intellect and genins. He won 
poor — wore patched clothes, and swept the 
schoolhouse and made the fires to pay his tuition. 
His dinner he used to smuggle away in a corner 
and eat by himself behind his arias, while the 
rest displayed their tempting roast fowl or dried 
venison, snowy slices of bread, spread liberally 
with golden batter, transparent preserves in little 
cnps pat carefully in the little tin pails, together 
with a silver teaspoon, by indulgent mamas for 
their petted darlings, and rich cake, heavy with 
raisins, and white with thick frostings, to tempt 
the appetites of the little epicures, who thus early 
in life were laying the foundation for dyspepsia 
and a score of other miserable ails in after life. 

Indeed, we all took great pride in di-playing 
these various articles of diet spread on pieces of 
newspaper, or dainty napkins brought for that 
purpose, on onr desks. Bat Charlie—no ono 
knew his bill of fare, until one day a rode girl, de¬ 
termined to satisfy her curiosity, crept to his din¬ 
ner basket while he was at a game of ball, and 
held up to onr horrified gaze a large slice of 
coarse black bread spread with molasses. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the rude girl, swing¬ 
ing it in the air. “ Ha, ha, ha! who’d carry 
such a dinner as this ?—not fit for the pigs to 
eatt Ha, bar 

I felt the blood rush hotly to my face—not that 
I cared for the silent, bashful boy who never ad¬ 
dressed a word to me in his life; but because I 
felt that the girl who had thus rudely drawn the 
veil from one phase of his honest poverty, had 
stepped far across the pale of good breeding, and 
her words jarred painfully the most hidden chords 
of my heart. 

•‘ Rachel Fox," t cried, indignantly, ‘•what 
business have yon prowling abont Charlie’s din¬ 
ner basket ? Aren't you ashamed to be meddling 
with things that don’t concern yon In the least ?” 

" Ho, ho I Was it yon that spoke, or a cab¬ 
bage head bnrsted 1” tauntingly exclaimed the 
great evil eyed girl, giving me one of the most 
insulting stares imaginable. " Here, you little 
brown wizzen, with your cat’s eyes, come and 
taste of your Charlie’s dinner, wont yon ?” 

II I’m not around tasting other people’s to¬ 
ners, especially behind their backs,” I answered, 
giving my gray eyes a flash. “Put np that 

Abasket, or I’ll tell Master Burns when he comet.” 

‘‘Tell him, telltale! Tell him, telltale! 
Who cares for Cuss Lawrence ? I don’t, I’m 
sure, so she can hold her tongue if it’ll be aa 
cheap. Here goes the pig feed !*’ And the next 
minute the contents of the dinner basket were 
thrown into the middle of the broad aisle. 

“ For shame!” ejaculated a few of the girls; 
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bat the majority laughed as if the thing was a 
fine joke. 

“ I wouldn’t carry such dinner,” said one, 
holding up a delicate sandwich between her 
thumb and finger. 

“ Nor I,” simpered another, taking a white 
tisane paper from a tumbler of preserved grapes. 
“ I’d be ashamed to be so poor 1” 

“ People can't help being poor, can they ? If 
your father was poor, Lucy Ryo, how could you 
help it!” 

A turning up of the pretty nose and a pouting 
of the cherry lips was the only reply. 

“ Besides,” I said, feeling quite heroic in de¬ 
fence of the owner of the disgraced dinner bas¬ 
ket, “ how do you know he is poor ? Perhaps 
he likes black bread and molasses. How do you 
know ?” 

“ Humph 1” ejaculated Rachel Pox, putting 
her foot upon the dishonored crumbs, “ nobody 
likes black bread.” 

“ Ra.hel seems to know a good deal about 
black bread,” I said, now thoroughly aroused, 
and with a feeling of revenge gnawing at my 
heart. “ Who knows but she put it there her¬ 
self ? Maybe she didn't like her dinner, and ex¬ 
changed it for the remnants of Charlie's lunch. 
Who knows !” 

It is impossible to say what answer I should 
have received, had not Charlie Graham at that 
moment made his appearance. His face was 
very white, his lips colorless as ashes; there was 
a strange look, too, in his eyes, and a nervous 
twitching of the facial muscles. He did not look 
depressed or ashamed, however much he was 
hurt; his head, with its curling mass of luxuri¬ 
ant hair, was proudly erect, his step firm, his 
voice steady and deeply modulated. 

M This is too much, Rachel Fox;” and I 
thought I would not have received that look and 
those words for worlds. “ This is too much, 
Rachel Fox. Never touch an article in my 
desk again 1” 

The bold, bad girl quailed beneath the black 
look of scorn and indignation she received; with 
a muttered execration she turned away, and the 
next minute was talking in fierce, angry, yet low 
tones, with a girl of the same feather, and my 
hero sat down to study, calm and composed, yet 
looking very white and stern withal. Ha did imt 
even glance at me that morning; but at recemf 
as I stood in the vestible, he came to me frankly 
and pleasantly, a bright light illuminating hk 
countenance. 

“ Thank you, little one,” he said, cordially. 
“ I beard your defence in my behalf this noon, 
^and considered myself fortunate in possessing sO 


skiHbl an advocate; but between yob and me, 
schoolmate, I am dreadfally poor, I dMi't lifee 
black bread, and yet that remnant of dtftner mok 
mine.” 

He bad never before noticed me by word or 
look, and I was mute with surprise. That fltofn- 
ing I should have considered the poor tinke^-so 
he was called, for he was a tinner by trade-^very 
presumptive in addressing so entirely sans cerS- 
monte the daughter of Judge Lawrence; noUr I 
must confess I felt as if he were the cond e sce nd 
ing party, so highly had he risen in my estima¬ 
tion by bis quiet, manly dignity, and the strange 
feeling of interest I always had for one perse-, 
cuted or wronged* 

“ Now Miss Augusta,” be continued, in the 
same lively strain, “ I'll tell you all about it. 
My mother is a widow with six children younger 
them myself to support, and her earnings and 
mine can do no more than pay rent for a very 
small, mean house, and furnish coarse food for 
eight mouths. Of course I have no better for 
dinner than breakfast; but it does well enough— 
healthy, good for dyspepsia they say, though I 
own I don't use it for health. I work winters in 
the shop, and go to school summers. It takes 
some time to acquire an education in that way, 
yet better that way than not at all.” 

Of course I consented. 

"And someday, little one,” a strange, eager 
look crept into his handsome eyes, ** I shall not 
regret being poor, and making sacrifices, and 
straggling as I have to, to obtain an education, 
for you see it tries friends, and yon learn to dis¬ 
tinguish gold from tinsel; besides, it teaches one 
to rely upon himself, and discouragements and 
difficulties are of value if we overcome them, 
just as that Httle tree yonder is strengthened by 
the winds and storms, if it is not prostrated by 
them.” 

The bell rang, and I only found time to 
“ I shall be your friend, and I know papa would 
be if he knew you.” That was all, and the girls 
went giggling past us, and the boys laughed sig¬ 
nificantly. Charlie gave my hand a warm grasp, : 
and smiled softly as w© went into the school¬ 
room together. 

“ Seems to me you have a terrible appetite for 
a little girl,” said my Aunt Hester as she In¬ 
spected the basket of dinner I had been prepar¬ 
ing for myself in the dining-room. " A tumbler 
of marmalade, four sandwiches, two slices of 
bread and butter, two pieces of apple-pie, ever 
so much cake and clieese, and nobody knows 
how much else! You'll make yourself sick just 
as sure as my name’s Hester Lawrence.” 
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“ 0,1 guess not,” I said, laughing to myself 
to think the horrified look my aunt would have 
bestowed upon me had she known the determined 
plan that had crept into my brain since the pre¬ 
vious day, which I did put into execution much 
to my own satisfaction, the discipline of my aunt 
notwithstanding. 

At recess I improved the opportunity when all 
the scholars were absent from the schoolroom, to 
slip about half of my dinner into Charlie Gra¬ 
ham's basket; and this childish proceeding I 
kept up for a long time, indeed daring the whole 
term, notwithstanding he found me out ere a 
week had passed, and protested stoutly against 
my generosity; bat I did not know then as I do 
now that the little delicacies thus bestowed were 
carried home and were substituted for the coarse 
fare of an invalid sister's table. I did not know 
how the pale lips quivered, and the bright eyes 
filled with tears as she said, “ God bless yon and 
her, dear Charlie!” If I had how much larger 
my appetite would have been declared to be by 
my Aunt Hester 1 

Summer passed, with her buds and blossoms, 
Autumn, with her yellow leaves and golden 
grain, and Winter came to crown the year with 
his snowy coronet and icy pearls. In that time 
my acquaintance with Charlie Graham had 
ripened into a deep friendship and gidish love— 
the boy of eighteen and the girl of thirteen were 
lovers. I write the word reverently even now, 
after all the sorrow and tears and change that 
have come since then—the bitter upbraidings, 
the passionate yearnings, the great heart battle, 
wherein that word was trampled beneath my 
feet and blotted from my very heart with tears. 
I write it reverently for the sake of the old days, 
with their cloudless sunshine, their balmy zephyrs, 
their birds and flowers; for the sake of soft 
words, more of the eye than lips, more of the 
heart than either, warm, thrilling clasp of hands; 
for the sake of the old castles that, we built in air, 
the pictures that our fancy wove for the future; 
for the sake of later yean, and the memory of 
all commingled as it comes to me to-day. 

Charlie and I were lovers; yet it was a love 
that spoke through glances of the eye, quivering 
of the lips, the warm flush of the cheek, the wild 
throb of the heart, that made one start at a well- 
known footstep, and blush when * well-remem¬ 
bered name was spoken never so carelessly. A 
love so secret it was scarcely acknowledged to 
one’s self, never to another, so delicious it thrilled 
every nerve with delight, so oonstant, waking or 
sleeping it was ever near, in blissful day-dreams 
or visions of the night. 

And yet Charlie Graham had never said, 

\ 


“ Gussie, I love you 1” Shoold two children 
talk of love 1 I, a little girl scarce out of my 
pinafore, and he with his boy’s voice and beard¬ 
less cheek! We speak of love, when my father 
(bless his dear grey locks!) planned how his lit¬ 
tle Gns was to be lady superior of Milwankie 
Academy, and be the sunlight of his dear, dim 
eyes! We talk of love, when in the far dim fu¬ 
ture Charlie was to acquire his education and be¬ 
come great and famous! Forsooth of love, when 
we guarded that secret from each other with 
most zealous care, lest it should be scorned with 
girlish indifference or boyish pride ! We talk of 
love 1 Only in glances of the eye, tones of the 
voice, clasps of the hand, and other unmistak¬ 
able signs was it acknowledged. 

Sometimes my Charlie would say, “ Wont 
yon go with mb to the menagerie, or the concert, 
or the fair, Gussie ?” 

But a shrug of the shoulders that rose above. 
the piuk and blue chintz, and “ Mercy no, Char¬ 
lie !" would be the invariable answer. 

I go with him! What would father say f 
What would Aunt Hester do ? What would 
people in general say in regard to such a display 
of juvenile precocity ? I have a bean when 
father and Aunt Hester taught me the next 
worst thing to the worst I could imagine, was 
that sort of an individual! little dreaming, dear 
souls, why their pet was absent minded and less 
wild and boydenish than six months before. 

But that winter Charlie’s desk was occupied 
by another. And many were the litde pretexts 
by which I sometimes gained a glimpse of him 
—sometimes to buy a pan or a tin cap, or to got 
some soldering done for Aunt Hester at the tin 
ahop, who, dear soul, said unsuspectingly, 

“ How obliging our little Gussie is becoming 1” 
And I generally met him at church, too, where # 
a magnetic glance was exchanged, or a few 
words spoken in the deaf and dumb language, 
when oar fingers could be brought into requisi¬ 
tion unobserved; but Charlie never came to my 
father's house, as I had declined receiving him 
there, knowing my aunt’s surveillance and my 
father’s strictness in regard to his little Gnssie’s 
company, ancl too well I knew the spirit in which 
a tinner’s apprentice would be received at the 
Hill if it was mistrusted he was even an ao- 
anaintauce of the future lady superior. 

WAnd so the time passed, each of us pursuing 
the even tenor of our way. Mine led through 
gardens of flowers, beneath smiling skies. His 
path was thorny and ragged, with the blackness 
of night overhead, and the bitter cap of affliction 
pressed to his lips, toiling daily to supply the 
wants of his mother and little brothers and sia- 
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ten, nightly watching with the invalid sister who 
lay at the very brink of the grave. 

Spring came, and Charlie Graham followed 
that sister to her long home. She was a lovely 
girl of sixteen, and although I had never seen 
her in life, I thought her very beantifal in death. 
There were bnt few at the funeral, and a very 
small procession to the grave; and I thought 
bitterly of the fine assemblage, and the long line 
of handsome carriages that drove slowly to the 
churchyard behind the bloated, besotted corpse 
of a man rich in this world's goods, yet leaving 
a tarnished name and sullied reputation behind 
him. And this was the way of the world— 
scarcely a friend to sympathize with or assist the 
bereaved family in laying their cherished one 
away from sight I think he noticed me at the 
funeral, although he never mentioned it Bat a 
heavier blow was to fall. 

/ The next year was one that will he long re¬ 
membered for the ravages of a fearful scourge 
that, showing favmr to neither rich nor poor, 
swept over the lana. Among the victims were 
numbered my own dear father, several valued 
relatives, and all of Charlie Graham’s heathen 
and sisters in one day, while his mother lolloped 
a week alter. The rich scarce received the 
necessary attention, and then only by a lavish ex¬ 
penditure of gold, so great was the panic; and 
the poor—God help them 1 With his own hands 
Charlie Graham laid his beloved ones in their 
last narrow beds—his prayers alone consecrated 
their burial. 

X did not know this till long afterwards, for 
scarcely was my father consigned to the tomb, 
when I was stricken down with the terrible dis¬ 
order. Cholera—to this day my hlood seems to 
curdle in my veins as that dreadful, real dream 
comes back to me. Enough that I lived. I 
think my Annt Hester's ceaseless, untiring care, 
through the grace of God alone, saved me, and 
I arose from that bed of sickness, a pale, broken^ 
spirited girl, with heavy leaden circles about my 
eyes, and but little of resemblance to my former 
self. 

It was a chill autumn that my Annt 
Hester bolstered me up in a large easy chair by 
{h* window, where the sun came in bright and 
warm. The room was cosy and cheerful, the 
fire baraed brightly, peso purred softly on the 
ottoman at my feet, and Aoat Hester, loong 
pale and grief-stricken, and wearied, in her heavy 
mourning dress, had pat on as th e erfti l a look as 
was possible for my benefit, and as she knit, a toft 
bam kept time to the music of her needlaa. 

Once or twice my mast glanced at me ia a 
enrioas, festive way, as tf she had something to 


say, bnt doubted the propriety of giving the 
thought ntteianee; finally, however, she came 
towards me# and shaded the sunlight so it should 
not fell too full on me, and replenished the fire. 

"Dayou feel pretty well, little Guss?" she 
said, at length, in her qniet way, .speaking as if 
she was trying to be very cheerful. 

" Yes, wall enough, I guess, only so l*zy, 
Annt Hester. I don't feel as if I wanted to raise 
my head; not much like giving Blaze the bndfe 
for a break-neck pace over the Bluff, or like a 
romp through the Stone Quarry." 

“ No, I suppose not; but you're quite sore you 
have no pain ?" 

“ O, no, nones* efi* Why t" 

“ Dees it hurt yon to talk ?" 

“No." 

“Not at all?" 

“Not in the least" 

“ Well, Goasie, I just wanted to ask yon if yon 
ana much acquainted with that tinner's appren¬ 
tice—Graham, he said his name is ? He oalled 
here to see yon last week; bnt 1 didn't think it 
prudent for yon to see any company, especially 
a strange young man in whom yon oould feel no 
possible interest He informed me he was about 
leaving Lawreneeville, and he looked pale and 
sad, and omewon. But yon look tired, Gussie." 

“ No, Annt Hester," I said, faintly. “ Did he 
■ay when he is coming back." 

“ No ; bnt oonte to think of it, he gave me a 
bnnch of flowers to give yon, and I entirely for* 
got it." 

“ Where aae they, Annt Hester." 

“ Well, I dare say, thrown out I put them 
in a vase on the parlor mantel shelf, and likely 
Jane has removed them in dnsting. Of conn# 
they're withered." 

I said nothings but the next day crept down 
stairs and found the flowers, withered and faded, 
where my anas had placed them. Sweet autumn 
forget-me-not*, still fragrant, although their 
bloom had fled, and their language sent a thrill 
to my heart that quickens my blood even now, 
as its memory eomes up to me from the dim val¬ 
leys of the past. 

Misfortunes oome hut seldom singly, and so it 
was in my ease ; the death of my father was 
followed by the knowledge that he had left of his 
once fine property bnt a wrack as his daughter's 
portion. My Annt Hester sickened and died; 
friends wfro had courted mid flattered me in 
other days, tamed coldly from me, and avoided 
my society, and the faded blue violets, with their 
gold-tipped leaves, was, perhaps, the mystic 
language that comforted me, and prevented my 
heart from breaking outright. 
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"He loves me, certainly he loves me/ 1 I 
would repeat softly to mjeelf, as I mined pas¬ 
sionate and bitter tears over his floral gift; but 
as time passed, and I never heard from him, I 
grew to distrust his affection, and my loneliness 
and bitterness deepened as trials and privations 
pressed me. 

I had acquired a passable education, and main¬ 
tained myself by teeohing the village school, 
hoarding with my pupils. The life I had was a 
dark one, with bat few glimpses of sunshine. 
Confined eight hours a day to a crowded school¬ 
room, and studying at home to advance my own 
education, I grew moody and silent—not misan¬ 
thropic, for I had not lost my faith in the world— 
but a sad, weary-hearted girl, old before my 
time, brooding over the sorrows of my exist¬ 
ence, forgetting—God forgive me I—the blessings 
given. What had I to live for t Love f Once 
in a while the old love thrilled me; but it had 
been chilled, shocked, cruelly neglected, this 
precocious heart child,and had withered and faded 
for want of attention and care. I had suitors, 
but I cared notbiog for them. Why should I! 
The blue violets, perhaps, held my secret. 

Thus passed five years of my uneventful and 
lonely life, varied slightly, perhaps, as months 
and years went by, yet in the main monotonous 
and wearying. Of my early love I had heard 
nothing, and I grew to feel I was forgotten, and 
to sigh for something true and noble that could 
satisfy the yearning of my desolate heart. 

It may be that had Doctor Ray come at any 
other time than that sobbing, dreary November 
day, I should have turned from him with bitter¬ 
ness and scorn. But I was so lonely, and all the 
scholars had gone home, leaving me in the little 
red schoolhouse to wander to my boarding-place 
through the storm as beet I might, that when 
Doctor Ray drove np to the door in his covered 
carriage, and asked,- kindly, "WiH yon ride 
home in my conveyance, Miss Lawrence ?" I 
thanked him, and accepted the invitation. 

He was a portly, homely man, of twice my 
age, with a frank, genial smile that made one 
feel easy and at home in his presence j bat this 
evening he seemed grave and stern, although his 
voice was tender and gentle as a woman’s. 

“ Yon look pale and ill, Miss Lawrence/’ ha 
•aid, as he tacked the buffalo robs oleeely around 
me. 

~" No, I am well as usual, I think," I said, 
making an attempt to smile cheerfully. 

" Well, we’ll not dispute it." 

He touched the horse he drove, impatiently, 
knitting his brows gloomily; then bo said, sud¬ 
denly, in the tone of a desperate man: 


" Miss Lawrence—Augusta—do yon know I 
asked yon to ride this afternoon, not alone to save 
yon wet feet, but to talk to yon? Oussie, wears 
both lonely creatures, without relatives or near 
friends, and sympathy is a great bond to connect 
two such yearning hearts. I have a good home, 
with all the comforts, if not the luxuries, of life; 
but I want your face, your smile to brighten H. 
Dear child, I am a lonely old man; but my 
heart has not died with my youth. Let me take 
yon to it, and cherish yon tenderly, my poor 
lamb, from the rough storms of life. Be my 
wife, Gnssie, will yon ?” 

As I said, if I had not been so wretchedly 
lonely, I might have given him back scorn and 
bitterness; as it was, I laid my hand in his, and 
said, softly: 

" I don’t love yon, Doctor Ray ; but I respect 
yon and esteem you. If that will suffice, take 
me, I am so tired." 

I cannot say that I regretted my answer that 
night, when Rachel Fox, nqp Rachel Sumner, 
said, carelessly: 

" Yon know. Gusty Lawrence, four Charlie ?” 

" Well." 

I felt my Mood leap wildly from my heart, 
flooding my pale face with crimson. 

" Nothing, only— Hand me the scissors, will 
yon ? I was almost saying I onee thought you 
two would make a match; but your father dying 
involved disappointed his golden dreams, and be 
left for another State." 

"Well" 

My Mood leaped hotly now, though I know 
my face was white as the ghastly moonlight 
that shimmered down through the naked maple 
branches, and fell aslant the painted floor. 

"Well, Rachel?" 

"O, yes. Well, he has made a fortune by 
marriage, at last, they say. Had a letter from 
my cousin in the town where he lives. Here it 
is; yon can read what it says." 

And thus a portion of the letter nut: 

" The Charlie Graham yon mentioned does re¬ 
side here. He came here some five years ago, a 
poor mechanic; bat has elimbed fortune’s ladder 
slowly, and has about reached the highest round 
by a marriage with Sophia Fields, the heiress of 
the place. He is the nominee for the legislature." 

I glanced at the date; it had been written 
seAr&l months before. 

“ And so the dream ends," I said, softly, to 
myself. " So much for a first-love romance." 

I married Doctor Ray. There have been gayer 
and merrier bridals; but I was not unhappy. 
Somehow I felt a greet, deep calm in the shelter 
of those strong arms, and within sound of that 
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tender Voice—tender to me, whatever it might be 
to Others. And the bine forget-me-nots lost their 
fragrance. 1 said “my Charlie” no longer. I 
had no regrets; only a fervent " God bless my 
hnsband 1” 

It was a raw, blustering night, a year after my 
marriage; the snow lay piled high beneath the 
windows and across the nntrodden front yard of 
the great stone house where I reigned as mistress. 
The winds wailed sadly through the maples at 
the north, and through the grape and woodbine 
arbors at the south wing, and I shivered invol¬ 
untarily as I turned from the windows, letting 
down the heavy brocade curtains, and gave the 
ben rope an energetic pull for lights; Brans 
brought in the lamp, and placed it upon the 
small round table I had wheeled up before the 
cheerfal wood fire ; then I brought the doctor's 
dressing-gown and slippers, and hung the former 
across the back of his favorite easy chair, and 
placed the latter upon a tasteful ottoman in 
front, brought his cigar case from the library and 
placed it upon the table where it would be ready 
for him. I had no honor of scented eortains, 
and never considered the smoke of a choice Ha¬ 
vana disgusting, perhaps because I thought more 
of my husband’s enjoyment than my own prud¬ 
ish notions, and he, dear soul, did enjoy a cigar 
by his own fireside so much after a cold evening's 
journey through the country, visiting his pa¬ 
tients. Then I resumed the sewing I had pmt 
down when twilight fell—a pretty frnoy smok¬ 
ing-cap for his Christmas gift, though he, iuno- 
centsoul, believed it to be a pincushion, when he 
found it the day before when rummaging my 
4 work basket for some silk thread. 

" What funny concerns you women do con¬ 
trive 1" he had said, holding the thing up half 
reverently, half curiously, and inspecting the 
braiding pattern in a peculiarly ludicrous way 
that made me laugh outright, though I feared 
my secret was out. 

No need to have feared that, for an idea of the 
real merits of the case never penetrated his brain, 
and he decided it, with great solemnity, to be a 
mammoth pincushion. 

I shivered again as the winds shrieked past, 
and then listened for his step upon the threshold 
or stairs, or his ring at the door. Tea had been 
waiting for an hour, and stQl be did not come; 
two hours wens by, and I waited in vain. It 
was nine o'clock when he did come, his heavy 
overcoat white with snow, and his boots clogged 
with the fleecy encumbrance. I assisted him to 
lay aside his wrappings and to assume bis dress¬ 
ing-gown, wiped the Mow from his iron-gray 


locks, and rang for tea; then it was I noticed 
how white and stern he looked, and what a 
strange look there was in his eye. 

"What is it, doctor?" I asked, playfully 
tapping his cheek with my thimble; but he drew 
my band down with seeming impatience, and 
only said: 

" Don’t, Augusta." 

“ You’re a cross bear," I said, arranging the 
cups upon the waiter, ,and pouring the tea, run¬ 
ning bis cup over as I kppw he always liked, and 
giving him the choicest dice of toast. 

He looked up and smiled, but there was a 
great suffering beneath it. 

“ It’s quite a story," he said, when the tea 
things were removed, and we were left alone; 
" bnt, my little Gussie," he pat his finger under 
my thin, and raised my free so that he could 
look full into my eyes, “It is only duty that 
makes me unfold it to you. We have been hap¬ 
py for the past year, very, have we not, little 
one?" 

“ I love my dear husband best of all men," 1 
said, tenderly and reverently. 

<f And yet when you gave me your band in 
marriage, you told me you did not love me ?" 

" But I reverenced, I esteemed you, and yonr 
kindness and tenderness have gained my love 
since. Love cannot be worth possessing unless 
founded upon respect and true friendship." 

"And was that the basis upon which was 
founded your fint love, Gussie ? Nay do not 
start or frown. Tell me why you did not marry 
Charlie Graham ?" 

I felt that I was very pule. Never before had 
the name of my early lover been mentioned by 
my husband’s lips. 

"I thought that was buried forever," I said, 
faintly. 

" We will make a grave for it to-night, if you 
like, Augusta;" the voice was quivering, and 
full of suppressed suffering; "bnt first deal 
frankly by me. Why did you never marry 
Chariie Graham ?” 

" One very good reason, mon char , he never 
asked me," I replied. 

"But if he had?" 

" There was a time when I think I would, be¬ 
fore I learned bis treachery, his forgetfulness; 
before I discovered be had but won my heart to 
cast it adds ruthlessly." 

"My dear child,” my husband’s voice was very 
low and tender, "to-night I stood by the death¬ 
bed of Rachel Sumner, the postmaster Fox’s 
daughter; she used to be a schoolmate of yours. 
She possessed for your Charlie a wild, fierce 
passion, that was not only unreturned, but 
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scorned by the yobng lfchh tritl Maftritig and 
disgust. Her love, if you dm so designate a 
base, unholy passion, turted to hate; and upon 
you, as the recipient of his regards, ah well as 
him, her vengeance was wreaked." 

The cold sweat came out in beaded drops upon 
my husband's forehead ; he wiped it away hur¬ 
riedly, as if ashamed of this exhibition of dis¬ 
tress, and continued: 

" She was the postmaster’s daughter when 
Charlie Graham left Lawrenceville. He left a 
note for you in the post-office, in which he 
thanked yon for your ktndnefcs, and assured you 
of his affection, concluding that if he ever 
gained wealth and fame, and became worthy of 
you, he would return to sue for your hand in 
marriage. This letter Rachel Fox obtained and 
destroyed. Another came, begging you to write 
him, if but a word. This letter Rachel returned 
to him in another envelope, the superscription of 
which she made to appear tn your hand. More 
than this, Charlie Graham, although rising in the 
world, a member of the legislature, and possess¬ 
ing a doe proportion of this world’s goods, is 
not married, or suspected of being engaged; all 
this that dying woman confessed to me t6-ftfght, 
and as a duty, pafafnl though it is, my dear 
Gutsie, I have confided it to you.” 

“ My dear doctor,” I clasped one of hts groat 
hands in both of mine. I thank you and love 
you better than ever." 

He smiled softly, and stroked my hair fondly, 
as if I had been a child; but the old look of 
suffering was there, and when he spoke his voice 
was full of tears. 

M My little Gussie, I understand you. Too 
are kind and gentle, and brave, and you would 
not wound me by look, wwd ordeed; bat I 
know the old love is not dead, now that yon 
know the truth, now that you know the lover of 
year girlhood was never Arise, always true, and, 
but that an old man stands in the way, might, 
nay would gladly make you Mi wife. Ton have 
been a great blessing, a great joy and comfort, 
darling. The year yon have made sunshine in 
this gloomy old honse, has been worth more to 
me than all the other years of my life together. 
And yet,” he put his hand to his forehead in a 
dreamy, troubled way, " if I had known aH this 
a year ago, I would have put this groat happi¬ 
ness away from me, and lived on till the end 
came, resigned, if not happy.” 

” How you do talk. Doctor Ray,” I said, for 
his words sent a strange, vague terror through 
my heart, why, I could not tell. “ Let us bury 
the subject, it is painful to us both, and no good 
. can accrue from dwelling upon fit. ’Tis true I 


might havd riiirified CUKflie Graham but for ft* 
chel Ubx's deception; but what of that? We 
might have quarrelled, and made our home a 
Pandemonium, many other first levers have done 
so. Onr wedlock has been beautiful, holy and 
peacefal. Forget it all, alT Rachel Sumner’s 
confession, and—” 

He waved his hand Impatiently. " Don’t say 
any more, my brave tittle Gussie. Is there a fire 
in tlfe library * I have letters to write, and wish 
to be alone. I may be late; retire when you are 
sleepy, without waiting for me." 

He arose, and came towards me as he spoke, 
took my face between his cold palms, and stoop¬ 
ing down, kissed me as a mother might her first¬ 
born. Then he walked toward the door, turned 
and gave me such a look of tenderness and sor¬ 
row I shall never forget it until I tread, the dark 
valley afid cross the cold river. 

1 did not retire early; somehow I felt estrange 
reluctance to sleeping without seeing my hus¬ 
band, and giving'him another assurance of my 
deep and fervent love. I did think of s ee kin g 
him in the library; but knowing how he disliked 
to be di st ur bed, I sought my own room, and being 
fatigued with the du ties of the day, soon feH 
asleep. 

What I dreamed I do not knoW, but my sleep 
was disturbed and unrefreehing. I did not, how¬ 
ever, My awake until tbe ookl, gray dawn stole 
in through the nearly closed shutters, and then 
to find my husband’s pUfovr was on pressed. Hr 
had not retired during the night. This in itself, 
however, did not alarm me, as be was often 
called away in the flight, and often did not gafe 
more than a few hours’ slumber in a whole week 
daring the sickly season. However, this morn¬ 
ing I felt sttungely nervous and depressed, and I 
cannot say that I was hi any manner relieved 
when the man Brants told me, in answer to my 
inquiries, that hie master left with a satchel about 
midnight. A fetter on the desk in the library 
addressed to me, however, explained all. And 
this was fits contents: 

" Mr darling Gussie :—Yon know why I 
leave yon. Think kindly of the old man whose 
life is your happiness. You will probably never 
see me again. Inquiries or search for me would 
be fruitless, so abstain from anything of the kind. 
When I have been absent a year the law will 
allow you a divorce; obtain one, and be happy 
with the man of yoor love—of your early choice. 
I leave you well provided for, you will need for 
nothing. Adien! May God bless yon, and 
make your Charlie a better husband than ever 
could be Robert Rat.” 

It is a very convenient thing for novel ok ro¬ 
mance writers to introduce a long period*of 
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illness following any distressing event in the life 
of a hero or heroine, and the afflicted individuafr 
generally comes forth refined and purified as 
gold from a furnace, instead of a peevish, irritable 
invalid, with vitiated and distorted fancies. 

My sufferings brought, however, neither swoon 
nor illness. I suffered deeply, bitteriy,, wretch¬ 
edly, with no respite. I denounced myself as 
the cause of my husband's exile, and reproached 
myself for not more fully assuring him of my in- 
difference to my early lover, and my affection 
for him. I listened with, apathy when my friends 
sympathized with me, and-'indignantly defended 
him when a word was breathed agaiast his honor 
or affection. I did not know what Dr. Bay was 
to me until he was gone—did not know how the 
tendrils of my heart were twined about his rug¬ 
ged nature, until the attempt was made to snap 
them asunder. I mourned for him, not in a 
widow's sable weeds, it's true, yet with ray heart 
shrouded in darkness, and a veil of blackness be¬ 
fore the inner gate of my soul’s temple. The 
public said what they pleased, gossips manufac¬ 
tured scandal to their hearts’ content—what did 
I care—when the dear eyes looked on me no 
more, and I listened iu vain for his footstep s 
when everything reminded me of him bat to 
bring with that memory the deepest pels, the 
bitterest of teem 1 

Where was he ? A wanderer upon the face of 
the earth? O, how in my wretchedness I fell 
that I could compass sea and land te look into 
his face and to hear his votoe again. Where was 
he, mourning his blighted lifo 1 dying, mayhap, 
m a stranger land; or lying pale and still be¬ 
neath the green mould of some distant dime. 

And thus another year of my life passed. 
Another November day dark and sullen, another 
November night fierce with tempest and storm. 
Again I sat before the. cheerful wood fire, with 
no gay work for a Christmas gift, with no 
dressing-gown and slippers before die fire warm¬ 
ing for Asm. I wee not listening for his ring, his 
step, or his voice. I was weary of wafting, weary 
of watching for him who never came. 

There was to be a fair for a certain charitable 
institution that night, and I made my toilet 
for the occasion. A year before it had been Ibis 
plain and sombre, bnt I never dressed gaily or 
in colors now. The room was ifc a Maze of light 
when I arrived, and notwithstanding the inclem¬ 
ency of die weather the church was crowded to 
overflowing. 

“ O, my dear Augusta, I am so glad yon have 
come. What do you think—who do you think 
is here f" exclaimed Lucy Ryo, seining my hand 
as I entered the vestry to lay aside my wrappings. 


“ Who doyen drink* Ah, I shaVt tell yon— 
bnt what a surprise it—" 

She did not conclude her sentence, for at that 
moment a bevy of lively girls approached, call¬ 
ing to Lucy, and she left me with a merry laugh. 

AH save myself had left the room, and I sat 
down to try and compose myself. How nervous 
I had become; anything seemed to startle me 
now. When she said, “ Who do you think is 
here ?" my heart gave a great bound, and I felt 
my face pale and then flush painfully. Who' 
could interest me but one ? He who had left me 
a year ago in darkness and sorrow. 

A step startled me ; a voice—it was not his 
voice—thrilled me to my very heart’s centre; a 
hand was hud lightly upon toy shoulder, and 
these were the words I heard : 

44 Gussie—Mrs. Ray, wont you bid me wel¬ 
come?" 

I started to my feet as if thrilled by a galvanic 
shock. Before me stood—older, handsomer, 
more fascinating, the lover of my youth, my girl¬ 
hood, Charles Graham! 

"Charlie!" 

He smiled at my surprise, then he drew me 
down to a seat beside him. 

" Have I changed, Gussie ? You are the same 
little thing who stood up for my black bread the 
day we commenced our acquaintance; a little 
handsomer and paler, a little more womanly and 
thoughtful appearing, bnt the same Gossie, after 
all." 

I did try to stammer out a few words of wel¬ 
come; be smiled at my awkward attempts, and 
continued, in his old candid way: # 

41 Yon know what I told you that day, Gussie, 
that there would a day come when I would be 
thsnkfel for my trials and privations, because 
thereby one learned to have confidence in himself, 
and to know dross from gold. It has come at 
length, that day—and do you know if I had come 
back and found yon Gussie Lawrence, I should 
have been nearly happy. * 

I wished to be very cold and severe, bnt the 
words died on my tongue. I did not refuse when 
be asked me to permit him to call and see me, 
yet when he did call I could not resist seeing 
him. I was a poor, weak woman, with a mad, 
hopeless love stifled by dnty, and yet writhing 
in agony beneath the infliction gnawing at my 
heart. When I felt the touch of Charlie Gra¬ 
ham's thrilling hand, heard the tones of his deep 
voice, gaaed into the depths of his magnetic eyes, 
felt the almost irresistible power a strong nature 
exerts over a weaker, drawing me in spirit further 
and further away from my marriage vows, I 
trembled for the future. I discovered the differ- 
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ence between deep friendship and esteem, and 
blind, mad, passionate love. My husband still 
dwelt in my heart, bnt more as a father, an elder 
brother. God knows how I struggled—madly, 
desperately, as a dying man against the tide en¬ 
gulfing him, as the blinded, suffocating wretch in 
the smoke and flames of a burning building. 

And all the while Charles Graham's soft, deep 
voice luring me, his handsome eyes reproaching 
me; I would not live again those weeks for 
worlds. 

“Heaven knows I would counsel you to noth¬ 
ing wrong, Gnssie," he would Bay, softly, tender¬ 
ly. “ The law allows you a divorce, and— 

“Never, Charles Graham—never, “I would 
say, “ what God has joined together let not man 
pnt asunder." 

“ It was not one of God's marriages," he said, 
softly; “ only those joined in heart, only those 
united in spirit, are one of his appointing, Gussie. 
Gussie, if only man's decree made you his wife, 
man's power may sever the bonds." 

“ If I am not his wife in the sight of God, 
what ami? No, no, Charles Graham, this is all 
wrong. I, the wife of one of the noblest of men, 
must never listen to these mad, wild words of 
yours, never again." 

He attempted to take my hand to caress me, 
but I started from him as if his touch was fire. 

“ Never let this scene be enacted again, Charles 
Graham," I said. “ I am a weak, sinful wo¬ 
man, but I cannot forget your dnty and mine. 
Our paths diverge, go your way, and for heaven's 
sake, allow me to pursue mine. This life is short 
at best, let ns not wreck oar soals for the sake of 
a few sfcort days of pleasure." 

“ Gussie, you are right," he said, after a pause. 
“I am wild and hot-headed. My early dream 
was your love; when a boy I lived only in your, 
presence. Daring those years when 1 thought 
you had forgotten me, I strove to eradicate you 
from my heart, bnt when that bitter letter in 
Rachel Fox's dying hand reached me, all my 
old blind love was renewed, and yet even then I 
should never come to you but for your husband's 
departure, and the rumor that yon intended ob¬ 
taining a divorce. Forgive me, Gnssie, I shall 
leave for Washington to-night, and when yon 
see my name or hear of me, remember I am al¬ 
ways your friend." And that was all! 


“ To arms 1 to arms!" Over the whole length 
and breadth of the land was echoed this war cry. 
Fathers husbands, brothers, left their homes, 
many of them never to look again upon the faces 
dearest to them on earth. 

I was a lonely woman, and the excitement 


aroused me; nurses were needed in fhe hospitals, 
and I, with neither chipk nor child in the world, 
determined to leave a home that had no charms 
for me, and endeavor to be of some benefit to the 
world before I died. I readily obtained a situa¬ 
tion in the St. Louis hospital, and was there when 
the wounded were brought in from Springfield, 
after that long-to-be-remembered battle. 

There was one man in the green uniform of a 
surgeon, who had been severely wounded while 
fulfilling his duties of mercy to friend and foe 
alike. “It was a shameful, craven thii^," I 
heard the assistant surgeon say, as the physicians 
gathered around to examine this mangled form; 
hut when all had retired I went to his bedside, 
aad started back aghast at the white hair and 
well-remembered face before me. 

“ Good Heaven 1 you, you, my husband 1" 

He looked np and smiled in spite of his pain. 

“ Yes—and 'tisyon, Gnssie, my little one, God 
be praised..' 

I threw myself upon my knees by his bedside, 
and twined my arms softly about his neck, while 
my team foil upon his withered cheeks. 

When I raised my head a cloud fell across his 
face, and half pushing me aside with his feeble 
hand, he inquired, tremulously, fearfully, ae if 
he dreaded and yet yearned for the answer: 

“ Gussie, tell me, are you mine still ?” 

And that moment repaid me for all I had suffer¬ 
ed, all I had endured, as I answered: 

“ YourS, dear doctor; what God hath joined 
together let not man pnt asunder." 

“ So you did love me ? Ah, it is sweet to 
know it now—sweet to die with that conscious¬ 
ness, for I shall die, Gnssie. This removal has 
been too mnch for me, but I shall die with a 
prayer for my country and for you upon my lips. 
Give me a kiss, Gussie; there, let me sleep. 

r* 

“Ah. and laoh a steep—calm, peaceful, holy, 

From which none ever wake to weep.” 

And as I sit here this spring morning, th* 
cool air lifting the brown, slightly silvered locks 
from my brow, looking back over my past life, 
and forward into the future, a great oalm and . 
peace is in my heart, for I see how wisely and 
tenderly the Lord had led me even in my affliction. 

Before me lies a card, upon which is traced a 
familiar name in a familiar hand, and with it a 
sprig of fresh, bin*, early forget-me-nots. Tears 
fill my eyes, though they are happy tears, and I 
start as a well-known footstep echoes in the hall. 
Yet, I dare say, the girls will wonder what Col¬ 
onel Graham can have to do here. I leave the 
hospital to morrow for other scenes; and I add, 
with a tender, snbdned happiness, as the bride of 
one who has loved me for years—Mr Cbauli* 1 
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“ Tour ToicelMS llp«, 0 flowers, are living preacher*: 
Busts oop a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
from lowliest nook!” 


Phlox. 

It has been truly said that a collection of phloxes, 
when properly attended to, would of themselves 
constitute a beautiful flower-garden. So numerous 
are the species, and so infinite the varieties, that a 
continual bloom may be kept up with a good selec¬ 
tion from May to October. The genus is exclu¬ 
sively North American, and, in the South and 
West, is one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the prairies and woods. Among the early varieties 
which flower in May, is the Pkloas tabulates, or 
Moss Pink. Its leaf is subulate or awl-ehaped; that 
is, narrow at the base, and becoming more or less 
curved to one side at the point. This pretty spe¬ 
cies displays its showy pin]t flowers the last of 
April, and in such profusion |s. to conceal its yel¬ 
lowish-green foliage, and continues in bloom for 
nearly a month, and is companion with the two fol¬ 
lowing, and, like them, from four to six inches high. 
It is known by the common name of Moes Pink. It 
can be so rapidly increased that it may be used to 
advantage for edgings, but requires some care to 
keep it in order. There are many improved varie¬ 
ties of this species, viz., white, purple, large pink, 
lilac with a red eye, etc. In the Snow-white Phlox, 
the flowers are brilliant snowy white, marked with 
orange in the centre, on the end of the branches, in 
bunches from three to five, and make their appear¬ 
ance from the tenth to the middle of May, and con¬ 
tinue until the first of June. If the autumn is mild, * 
it will produce a second crop, but not in such pro¬ 
fusion. 


The Tuberose. 

The tuberose is a tender tuberous-rooted plant, 
v|jth linear leaves of whitish green, and stems four 
or five feet high, terminating in a sparse spike of 
white flowers of very powerful fragrance, which dis¬ 
play themselves in August It is properly a green¬ 
house plant, but will grow an<Tflower in warm sit¬ 
uations in the open air, when planted about the 
middle of May, but succeeds better when Ranted, 
in pots, in March or April, and brought forward in 
a hotbed or greenhouse, and planted in border th<T 
middle of June. It delights in a rich, sandy loam. 
The top of the tuber should be near the surface of 
the soil. The tubers are generally surrounded with 
numerous offsets. Strong-grown roots only will 
bloom. The double variety is the most desirable, 
though both are equally fragrant The tuberous b 
propagated from the offsets taken off the parent tu¬ 
ber, and planted in a light, rich soil. As soon as 
the foliage is killed by the frost in autumn, the 
roots should be taken up, dried, and packed away 
irrydry sand or moss till wanted in the spring, but 
they most be kept secure from frost 
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Primrose. 

The Primula auricula is a florist flower of great 
beauty, but baa received bat little attention in this 
country; probably on account of the severity of our 
winter and spring months, or the great heat of sum¬ 
mer, which is more destructive to the auricula than 
the cold. The extremes of heat and cold render its 
cultivation difficult —Primula polyanthus. This hr 
more hardy than the auricula , and succeeds weft 
with little cate, provided it can have a cool and 
sheltered spot, a rich and rather moist soil. They 
are in flower all the month of May, and some of the 
varieties by the middle of April. The flowers are 
produced on stems, eight to twelve inches high, in 
trusses of eight or ten flowers, or pips, and are of 
various rich colors. It b easily propagated by di¬ 
viding the roots after blooming. 

V o g ot n bl o (Mm. 

In the open air peas and potatoes are about the 
first crops to be attended to. Of the former, the 
varieties have now become so numerous, that even 
“ new grapes ” will soon have to give way in that 
respect. The earliest are the Prince Albert, and 
the u Extra Earlies.” Of early potatoes, we think 
Fox’s Seedling is the earliest, though in some local¬ 
ities the preference b given to the Early Walnut. 
Beets, the Early Six Week Turnip-rooted, is per¬ 
haps the earliest. Carrot, the Early Horn; Cucum¬ 
ber, the Early White Spine, or Early Cluster; Let¬ 
tuce, the Silesian, or Early Curled—to cut before 
heading; and the Early Butter, left to head, are the 
first in season, Amongst the radishes, the Old 
Short Top and Red and White Turnip are stil 
ahead; and in Spinach, the old Round-leaved. 

Jaoob’s Ladder. 

Blue-flowered.—This b one of the'old standard 
border flowers, and b known by the common name 
of Jacob’s Ladder, from its beautifhl pinnately-cleft 
leaves (leaflets arranged on each side of a common 
petiole or leaf-stem; its lively blae flowers, nodding, 
on the ends of the branches. There b another va¬ 
riety with white flowers. Each variety b worthy 
of a place in the flower department, being perfectly, 
hardy, and of the most easy cultivation; flpwers in 
June; two foot high. 

Honesty. 

The f* Honesty, b an old-fash¬ 

ioned plant, flowering the.second year from seed, 
and then dying. It produces large purple flowers, 
in May and June, that are succeeded by large ellip¬ 
tical pods, which, when dry, are rather ornamental. 
Lunariais'frominna the moot), in allusion' to the 
broad, round, silvery pods or silicles. 

The Hollyhock. 

Few flowers contribute so much to the embellish¬ 
ment of large gardens as the hollyhock. It iaa bi¬ 
ennial plant, and therefore, to keep up a stock; seed 
must be sown every spring, usually in a hotbed, and 
there nursed till the plants arelargp enough to-be 
put out in the open hordes**.. 
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Custards. 

Boil a pint of milk, with lemon-peel and cinna¬ 
mon ; mix a pint of cream and the yolks of eggs, 
beaten; when the milk taste9 of the seasoning, 
sweeten it enough for the whole; pour it into the 
cream, and stir it well; then give the custard a sim¬ 
mer till of a proper thickness; do not let it boil; 
stir it one way the whole time; then flavor with p 
large spoonful of peach-water, and two teaspoonsful 
of brandy. If you wish your custard to be very 
rich, put In a quart of cream and no milk. 

Apple Custard. 

Select good sweet apples, such as will cook well; 
pare, cut and stew them; when thoroughly done, 
stir them briskly till the pieces are all broken fine. 
Allow the apples time to cool, and thin down to the 
proper consistency with good milk, and bake with 
one crust, as you would bake a common custard, or 
a pumpkin pie. If a richer pie is wanted, a few 
eggs may be added. If the apples are totally sweet, 
but little sugar or other sweetening will be required. 
If desirable, spices may be added. 

Batter Pudding, with or without Sugar. 

Beat up six eggs; put about a pint of milk in a 
basin; stir in by degrees about half a pound of 
flour; add a little salt; mix in your eggs with a gill 
of cream; strain it all through a very fine sieve; 
butter your mould; tie a cloth over the mould. 
Send up a sweet sauce, or melted butter, or hot cur¬ 
rant jelly; if suet, add to your eggs some sifted 
sugar. _ 

Washington Cake. 

Beat six eggs very light; add one pound of but¬ 
ter; a pound of sugar; a pint of rich milfc or cream 
a little sour; a*'glass of wine; a powdered nutmeg; 
spoonful of cinnamon; and lastly, a small teaspoon- 
ful of saleratu9. Bake in tins or small pans in a 
brisk oven, and if wrapped in a thick cloth, it will 
keep soft a week. 

,, ^ - 

Muffins. 

To one quart of lukewarm milk put^a pieoC of 
butter the size jf an egg; let it melt, then addflour 
enough to make a thick batter; one tabletfpoonful 
of brewer’s yeast; let it rise until morning, then put 
in five eggs well beaten, and bake in rings. 

Wounded Feet. 

When a nail or pin has beeffrfm into the foot, 
instantly bind on a rind of salt pork, and>keep quiet 
till the wound is well. The lockjaw is oftefi caused 
by such wounds, if neglected. 

H— v' ‘ 
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A substitute for Cream for Coffee. 

Beat up a fresh egg, then pour boiling water on 
it gradually to prevent its curdling. It is difficult 
to distinguish it from rich cream. 


Iieraon Syrup, for a Cough. 

To a pint and a half of water, add two large 
poppy-heads, and two large lemons. Boil them till 
they arc soft, press the lemons into the water, strain 
the liquor, and add half a drachm of saffron, and 
half a pound of brown sugar-candy, pounded. Boil 
all together till the sugar-candy is dissolved; stir 
the whole till you perceive it will jelly; strain it a 
second time, and take the seeds from the poppies. 

\ _ 

For a Bniise-or Bprain. 

Bathe the part in cold water, till you can get 
ready a decoction of wormwood. This is one of the 
best remedies for sprains and bruises. When the 
wormwood is fresh gathered, pound the leaves, and 
wet them with either water or vinegar, and bind 
them on the bruise; when the herb is dry, put it 
into cold water, then bathe the bruise and bind on 
the herb. 

Barley Water. 

Take peerl barley, two ounces; wash it till it be 
freed from c^ust in colfl water; afterwards boil it in 
a quart of waiter for a few minutes, strain off the 
liquor, and ttrow it away. Then boil it in four 
pints and a half of water, until it be reduced one- 
half. 

* - v \\ 

Stammering, 

Impediments in the. speech may be cured where 
there is no rngl-formation of the organdof articula¬ 
tion, by perseverance forothree or fotir months in the 
simple remetf}’ of readitig aloud, with the teeth 
closed, for at^Ieast two hours in the course of each 

H — 

Camphor Mixture. . 

Takp of camphor, one dracoh^ rectified spirit of 
wine, a fe\y drops. Rub them together. Add half 
an ounce ©f double refined sugar and one pint of 
boiling distilled or rain-water. When cold, strain 
Off the liquor. & 

4.n easy Way to clean Plato. 

A flannel, and soap, and soft water, with proper 
rubbing, will clean ,platc nicely. It should be 
wiped dry with a gooA-sized piece of soft leather. 

Chalk Mixture. 

Take of prepared chalk, one ounce; double refined 
9 ugar, six drachms; gum arabic, in powder, one 
ounce; water, two pints. Mix them together. 

How the Chinese make Tea. 

The art of making tea consists in pouring the 
water on and off immediately, so as to get the flavor. 

Substitute for Cream. 

If you have not cream for cofi§p^ k is a very great 
improvement to\>oil yoiMwHEESkuse it while hot. 



Beverage for 

Boil two drachms of powdered alum inVpint of 
milk, and strain. The draught is a wineglasstul. 
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durions Jtlattcra. 


Singular. 

Deacon Titus Smith recently died at Franklin, 
Penn., at about 9 A. M., and also on the same 
morning, at about 6 o’clock, hie' Wife, Clarissa 
Smith, both in the 83d year of their age. Thus, 
afyer having lived together for more than sixty 
years, “ lovely in their lives, they were undivided 
in their death.” They were both bom in the town 
of Cheshire, Conn. They had both been afflicted 
with paralysis for nearly four years. He was near¬ 
ly speechless, and entirely helpless, for nearly the 
whole period. She regained her faculties in a 
measure, and often said that she should die first. 
On the evening before their death she was helped 
to the bedside of her husband, who was not expect¬ 
ed to live till morning, to take her last look of him. 
After retiring, one of her children remarked to her 
that “it did not look much now as if father would 
outlive yop^ * 'She replies, “It may be so still.” 
She-dfod two or three hoyrs first. 


Pish and Ink Trick.' 

The following amuspig trick is one of Signor 
Blitz’s:—You bring before the spectators a glass 
vase full of Ink. Dip ajadle into it, and pour out 
some of the ink upon a ^late, to convince the audi¬ 
ence that the substance l in the vase is really ink. 
You then throw a handkerchief over the vase and 
instantly withdraw it, when the vase is found to be 
filled with pure Water, in whkJh a couple of gold¬ 
fish are swimming. This'apparent impossibility is 
performed as follows—to the interior of the vessel 
is fitted a black silk lining, which adheres closely 
to the sides when pressed by the water, and which 
is withdrawn iAside the handkerchief durinJ L rthe 
performance of the trick. The ladle has a hollow 
handle, with an opening into the bowl. In the 
handle is a spoonful or so of ink, which runs into 
the bowl wheh it Is held downwards during the act 
of dipping it into the vase. 


Case of Hydrophobia. 

A woman died at Newton, L. I., recently, after 
four days suffering, from hydrophobia. It is said 
that she was bitten or scratched Ip January last by 
a cat, which, it is supposed, had been bitten by a 
mad dog. The cat for some time ^cted strangely, 
but no particular notice was taken of it One day 
she suddenly leaped upon the arm of her mistress, 
and held so tightly with her claws, that a neigh¬ 
bor, who happened to be in the house, was com¬ 
pelled to use considerable strength to pull the ani¬ 
mal off. The wounds made by the oat’s claws 
healed up, and no unpleasant consequences ensued 
until three or four weeks after, when a spasmodic 
attack began, which was declared by a physician 
to be clearly hydrophobic in its character. 


To make an illuminated Bottle. 

By putting a piece of phosphorus, the size of a 
pea, into a phial, and adding boiling oil until the 
bottle is a third full, aluminous bottle is formed; 
for on taking out the cork, to admit atmospheric 
air, the empty space in the phial will become lumi¬ 
nous. Whenever the stopper is taken out in the 
night, sufficient light will be evolved to show the 
hour upon a watch; and if care be taken to keep it, 
in general, well closed, it will preserve ita illumina¬ 
tive power for several months. 

1 i 

The Jewels of the Months, 

In Poland, according to a\superstitious belief, 
each month of the year is under the influence of 
some precious stone, which influei^ce is attached to $ 
the destin 3 ’of persons born during the course of the 
month. It is, in consequence, customary amongst { 
friends, and more particularly between lovers, to ! 
make on birthdays reciprocal presents', consisting of ■ 
some jewel ornamented with the tutelar stone. It 
is generally believed thht this prediction of happi¬ 
ness, or rather of the future destiny, will be realized 
according to tho wishes expressed on tba occasion. 

Curious Disease. > 

The Valley Star, published at Newville, Cum¬ 
berland county, Pa., says that a singular disease 
has appeared among the cattle of William Smith, 
near Oakville, in that county. The disease com¬ 
mences on the side of/the head and nose, causing 
the animalito rub, in some instances, until the skin 
is rubbed off, and the eye rubbed out. Some eight 
or ten hours after the disease appears the head com¬ 
mences to swell, and in two hours thereafter the 
animal is dead. It is supposed to be contagious. 
— 

A mathematical Kiddle. 

The following is an ingenious riddle, which may 
furnish an -evening’s work for some of our young 
friends who are good at cyphering:—Three sisters 
go to market wi£h eggs. The first has fifty eggs, 
the second has thirty, and the third ten. Each asks 
the sam$ price for her eggs, sells them all and re¬ 
turns home, each havingjthe same amount of money. 
How dfd they sell their aggs^ and what amount of 
thay receiv*? 

A Lilliputian Couple. 

A remarkable matrimonial alliance was solem¬ 
nized in this city, recently, says the Newburyport 
Herald. The bridegroom was 42 years of age, four 
feet and four inches high* and the bride 33 years of 
age, and three feet ancD^ight inches in stature. 
General Tom Thumb sl|pfjjl ; have been an invited 
guest. 

Curious. 

There is a family living in^flecket, Mass., com¬ 
posed of the parents and severi^^hildren —and all 
the children but one have five firgers on each of 
their hands, independent of thumbs. 
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WHY TEAS ABB HIGH. 

An impression quite generally prevails that the 
present high price of tea resalts from the higher 
daties paid to the government. This is a mis¬ 
take ; the daties are only twenty cents per pound, 
and coaid naturally make only that difference in 
the price. The true cause is the great rebellion 
in China, which since oar difficulties have com¬ 
menced has been almost lost sight of. This 
civil war has been raging for several years, and 
has lately began to affect the tea district, render¬ 
ing tea culture very uncertain and hazardous. 
Only a few weeks since we had the report that 
two American missionaries, Messrs. Parker and 
Holmes, were murdered by the rebels. While 
such a state of affairs exists, it is evident that the 
production of tea, in common with all other 
branches of industry, must languish; and as 
there is no immediate prospect of any change, 
the price may be expected to go still higher. 
The poor quality of much of the tea now in 
market, is owing to the fact that the high price 
has called forth a great deal of musty, unsale¬ 
able stuff, for which, in the present scarcity an 
exorbitant price can be obtained. Many for¬ 
tunes have been made within a few months, by 
those who were lucky enough to have on hand a 
large quantity of tea, which one year ago, it 
would hardly have been possible to have given 
away. 


Enlightening. —Benjamin Franklin com¬ 
menced life by making candles. He never changed 
his business; in youth he made light for Boston's 
lampless la n terns i n manhood he enlightened 
the world . 

Photographic. —Senor Francisco Miralles, a 
young Chilian, to have discovered a pro¬ 
cess in photography to fix the images on canvass 
prepared for painting in oil colors, “ much more 
perfect than on paper." 


An old Orr. —There is a veteran of the war 
of 1812 in New York, named Daniels, who is now 
in his one hundred and seventh year. 


Thr right Man in the bight Place.—A 
husband at home in the evening. 


LIFE OF A 8INGEB’8 DAUGHTER. 

The Dowager Countess of W&ldegrave has 
passed into another phase of her remarkable 
history. She is the daughter of John Bra ham, 
the noted singer. She first married John James 
Henry Waldegrave, an illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Waldegrave, who died without issue; 
and then she married the Earl of Waldegrave, 
the eldest legitimate son of the father of her 
former husband. This she could do because the 
law does not recognize the relationship which 
subsisted between ner first and second husbands; 
but the second husband died without issue, and 
then she was married to Mr. Harcourt, the mem¬ 
ber for Oxfordshire; and now he is dead, and 
she is again a widow. This is not, however, all 
her remarkable history. The father of her first 
husband, wonderful to say, left all the property 
of the earldom—the entail having, we suppose, 
been cut off—to his illegitimate son, her first 
husband. Her husband left it to her, and she 
still retains it; while the late earl, who succeeded 
her second husband, had scarcely enough to live 
on, until he married a rich widow. The present 
earl is a minor. He is a grandson of the late 
earl. The father of this youth, Lord Chewton, 
was killed at the Crimea. The dowager coun¬ 
tess, Braham's daughter, is of course, as every¬ 
body knows, of Jewish extraction. 


▲n Editor's Requisites.—A n editor needs 
not only to be wise ss a serpent and harmless as 
a dove; but also to be entirely impervious to 
praise or blame, and regardful only of what he 
deems right, let who will hear and who forbear. 


Ingenious Rrplt. —An Irishman has always 
an answer for anything. A Oorkonian, on being 
asked at breakfast how he came by “ that black 
eye," said “ he slept on Ms fist." 


Health of Europe. —The Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria, it is said, is so extremely weak that it is 
impossible for him, just at present, to get up alone 
(a loan). _ _ 

▲ big Figure.— The cost of the railroads 
built in this country within twenty-five years, 
would pay our national debt thirteen times. 
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HABIT. 

The tyranny of habit is the moat crashing of 
despotism. The chains forged by another are 
shaken off with comparative ease, bat those fab¬ 
ricated by ourselves too frequently fetter our 
limbs as long as life continues. Hence it is of 
th^ptmost importance in early life to adopt those 
good habits which, becoming a second nature, 
render in time the discharge of our duties to our¬ 
selves and others a comparatively easy task. 

A traveller in Italy relates the case of a priest, 
who, for the purpose of self-mortification, con¬ 
demned himself to sleep for a certain period of 
time upon a bed of spikes, a sort of inverted har¬ 
row. For a long time the practice was what it 
was intended to be, the severest kind of penance ; 
but the habit after a while became not only en¬ 
durable, but indispensable—so that after his pe¬ 
riod of penance had expired, the devotee actually 
retained possession of his iron couch from prefer¬ 
ence. On the same principle, soldiers, who have 
passed many yean in the field, sleeping in tents, 
or in the open air, have found a roof and a bed 
within doors intolerable, and sleep unattainable, 
except by a renewed resort to their old campaign 
habits. 

Maryatt relates a strong example of the force 
of habit in the case of a certain chaplain in the 
navy, who had formerly been a lieutenant on 
shipboard, and who, whenever his ship came into 
action, could not refrain—such was the force of 
habit—from seizing a sword, and mingling per¬ 
sonally in the contest, notwithstanding his cleri¬ 
cal garb and functions. The cat metamorphosed 
into a woman—in the fairy tale—could not help 
hunting mice whenever they appeared. A foot¬ 
man promoted to a gentleman by an unexpected 
legacy, and living in great style, could never 
break himself of the habit of running to the door 
whenever he heard the bell ring. During the 
siege of Boston, when General Gage granted per¬ 
mits for females only to leave the town, a young 
man attempted to pass the lines disguised as a 
woman. The sentinel on duty doubted whether 
the pretended lady had the ne ce ssa r y permit. 
“ Tes, I have/' replied she, or rather he, “ I’ve 
got it here in my pantaiootuf pocket!” 

As in trifles, so in mose serious matters, the 
force of habit is frequently invincible. Many 
inebriates, though convinced of the fatality of 
their course of life, are yet enslaved by habit to 
their destruction, and it requires an iron energy, 
constant watchfulness and care over themselves, 
on the part of the reformed, to avoid relapses 
into their old habits. It is true that perseverance 
will overcome these obstacles; new modes of life 
become habitual, and the force of old associa¬ 


tions will, of course, grow daily weaker and less 
imperative. 

The vulgar and revolting practice of using 
profane language is, nine cases out of ten, not 
the result of a moral perversity, so much as a 
bad habit Early vicious associations, at a pe¬ 
riod when the moral sensibility is readily over¬ 
come by novelty and the principle of imitation, 
plant the seeds of evil, which only the strictest 
moral culture of after yean can wholly eradicate. 
The training of men is like the culture of a tree 
—it is easy to give to even the sturdiest trunks 
and branches, by beginning early, a force which 
they will ever afterwards retain. Branches de¬ 
signed to grow upwards may be made to grow 
downwards; limbs intended to entwine may be 
taught to expand—giants may be dwarfed, and 
the puniest plants stimulated to increase in 
stature. And if these changes could be effected 
in the vegetable kingdom, how much easier is it 
to change the destinies of human individuals, of 
an organization much more sensitive and suscep¬ 
tible of impression. 

Good habits cannot, therefore, be too early in¬ 
culcated. As the weeds of a garden grow more 
luxuriantly than those plants which are useful 
and ornamental, so do bad habits flourish more 
rankly and readily than sound principles snd 
healthy practices. But ss it is possible to eradi¬ 
cate the weeds from the most neglected gardens, 
so it is also possible to expel evil habits from the 
most obdurate natures. Bad habits, by proper 
discipline, can be supplanted by good ones, 
which will in time take root and bear abundant 
fruits and flowers. 


A smart Retort. —A doctor went to bleed 
a dandy, who languidly exclaimed, u O, doctor, 
you're a good butober!"—To which the doctor 
rejoined, “ O, yes, I'm used to sticking calves." 


Goon Business. —Messrs, dickering and 
Sons have recently manufactured their twenty- 
four thousandth piano forte. This house has 
been in business many years. 


Marriage. —The gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions and 
returns to earth. 


A Hint. —As perfume is to the rose, so is 
good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders 
foe prettiest face disagreeable. 


Deep. —There are artesian wells in China 
more than a thousand feet deep. 
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ABOUT BAGIBB. 

We never could beer the idee of shooting an 
eagle. It seems a species of high treason to 
bring from hi# soaring height the emblem bird 
of our banner—the king of tbe feathered tribe— 
the prond lord of the upper air. Yet it was only 
the other day we read in the paper of somebody 
in the vicinity shooting an eagle that had lighted 
on the very tree from which his grandfather shot 
another eagle a good many yean ago. There 
was no charge brought against the bird of sheep- 
stealing to justify the charge of swan-shot that 
was ponied into him; there was nothing said of 
any attempt to cany off an infant or two from 
the neighborhood—only there was that hereditary 
reputation of marksmanship at stake, and a sort 
of proud necessity for a bunch of eagle’s plumes 
to grace the cap of die grandfather's grandson. 
The tint eagle we ever saw was in Essex county, 
many yean ago; and we remember, when he 
was pointed out to us, being rather disappointed 
because he did not cany an United States 
shield, an " E Pluribus Unum " ribbon in his 
mouth, and a claw full of thunder and lightning, 
just as the flags and the Fourth of July orators 
depicted him. We have seen eagles since, and 
within rifle shot, too; but the idea of cutting a 
single feather from the broad pens of a single 
specimen never occurred to us. We consider 
eaglicide justifiable only in self-defence, or in 
defence of one's property. We dislike to see an 
eagle in a cage; it's like the imprisonment of an 
American citizen. His proper .place is soaring 
aloft in the clouds, or backing liberty on a ten- 
dollar piece, or helping a patriot out of a dilem¬ 
ma, and filling up a hiatus in an oration. 

Christopher North sighed for the “ Life of an 
Eagle w ri tten by himself!" and he goes on fan¬ 
cifully to describe such a life from an eagle's— 
that is, a "bird’s eye"—point of view. "He 
kept himself in constant trainings—taking a 
flight of a couple of hundred miles before break¬ 
fast ; paying a forenoon visit to the farthest of 
the Hebrides isles, and returning to dinner in 
Glencoe. In one day he has flown to Norway 
on a visit to an unde gp his mother’s side, and 
returned the next day to comfort his paternal 
unde, lying sick by the Cambrian Dee. lie soon 
learned to despise himself for having once yelled 
for food, when food was none; and to sit or sail, 
on rock or through ether, athirst and an hun¬ 
gered, but mute." 

Then Wilson goes on to describe, in his glow¬ 
ing prose poetry, the wooing of the royal bird, 
and the process of incubation, concluding: 

" Through all thy glens, Albin, hadst thou reason 
to mourn at the bursting of the shells that queen- 


bird had been cherished beneath her boeom. 
Aloft in heaven wheeled the royal pair from rising 
to setting son. Among the bright blooming 
heather they espied the tartaned shepherd, or 
hunter, creeping like a lizard, and from beneath 
tbe vain shadow of a rock watching with his rifle 
the light be would fein see shorn of Hi beqps. 
The flocks were thinned, and the bleating of 
desolate dams among the woolly people heard 
from many a brae. Poison was strewn over 
the glens for their destruction, but die eagle like 
the lion, preys not «on carcasses; and the shep¬ 
herd dogs howled in agony over the carrion in 
which they devoured death. Ha, was not that a 
day of triumph to the star-etarars of Cruachan, 
when, sky hunting in couples, far down on the 
greensward before the ruined gateway of Kil- 
churn castle, they saw, left all to himself in sun¬ 
shine, the child of the lord of Glenorchy and all 
its streams ? Four talons in an instant were in 
his heart! Too late were the outcries from all 
the turrets; for ere the castle gates were flung 
open, the golden head of the royal babe was 
lying in gore, in the eyrie, on the iron ramparts 
of Ben 81arive—his bine eyes dug out, his rosy 
cheeks tom, and his brain dropping from beaks 
that yelled revelling within the skull! Such are 
a few hints for * Some Passages in the Life of a 
Golden Eagle, written by Himself 1' " There is 
poetry in the foregoing passage, coupled with a 
fair, sly hit at the “ sensation school ’’ of writers. 


Silver Mines. —In the Knowiton mine at 
Lake Superior, large quantities of silver abound, 
and it is ascertained that in all the copper lodes 
of that region rich veins of silver occur with reg¬ 
ularity. As the value of silver is one hundred 
times greater than copper, this discovery will 
give new impulse to miners in that territory. 


A Novrltt. —A fire-proof and water-pnoo 
drees, stuffed with sponges sewed together, has 
just been invented by a Frenchman named De- 
vert. It will enable the wearer to enter a burn¬ 
ing building and remain several minutes. 


Horse Fair.—A t the World's Horae Fair, to 
beheld in Chicago in September next, there will 
be premiums of $1000 for running hones, $3000 
for equestrian performances by women, and oth¬ 
ers for different classes. * 


Conundrum .—Why is the year which pre¬ 
cedes 1861 like tbe year which follows it? Be¬ 
cause one is eighteen hundred and sixty, and the 
other is eighteen hundred and sixty toot 
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CITY 07 AMSTERDAM. 

Amsterdam is crossed and recrossed by canals 
in all directions—a city half water and half 
land—in which the canals are the streets and 
highways, leading towards the open sea. It is 
only by means of expensive and most substan¬ 
tial dikes and sluices, that the sea is kept back— 
and bat for these, this city, containing upwards 
of two hundred thousand inhabitants, would in¬ 
evitably be submerged and destroyed. Four 
great canals run across the city, and crossing 
these, are a series of other canals, converging 
in the harbor like the lines of a fan. Large ba¬ 
sins oocur here and there at intervals. The 
buildings in the best part of the city are magni¬ 
ficent, bearing rich and grotesque ornamental 
work on their fronts. The soil under these 
buildings is only loose sand and soft mud, and it 
is only by means of piles of wood driven far 
down through the sand into the solid stratum be¬ 
neath, that a foundation has been gained. The 
c a n als by which it is everywhere intersected, and 
along which all heavy burdens are conveyed, are 
said to divide it into 90 islands, and are crossed 
by about 290 bridges, partly wood and partly 
stone. Its form is that of a crescent or half 
moon, the horns on either side projecting into 
the Y, and inclosing the port. On the land side 
it is surrounded by walls having 26 bastions and 
a wide ditch; but its ramparts have been planted 
with trees, and converted into public walks and 
boulevards; the only defence of the town con¬ 
sisting in the facility with which the surrounding 
country might be laid under water. 

Ludicboub.—T he following curious string of 
puns is taken from a scarce work published in 
the reign of James the First. A divine, mote 
willing to play with words than to be serious in 
expounding his text, spoke thus in his sermon: 
“ This dial shows that we must die all; yet, not¬ 
withstanding, all house* are. turned into alehouses ; 
our cores are turned into sates ; our paradise into 
a pair o' dice; matrimony into a matter o’ money; 
and marriage into a merry age; our divines have 
become dry vines; it was not so in the days of 
Noahr-Ah> nor 

Anthout's Love.— Mark Anthony gave the 
world for a woman. Dr. Spooner says the bar¬ 
gain would have been a good one had the woman 
been good; Woman is a poor bargain 

at any price. 

Just the Eombeb. —A gentleman in St 
Louis has two bushel and a half of children. 
His name is Peck, and he has ten boys and girls. 
Four pecks one bushel. 


ANECDOTE 07 LORD JE77BEY. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, when the late 
Lord Jeffrey was an advocate, he occasionally 
paid Dumfries a professional visit. On one oc¬ 
casion he was employed to defend a respected 
baillie of the burgh, who had, in a case with 
which the Incorporated Fleshers of Dumfries 
were concerned, spoken of them in an uncom¬ 
plimentary style. They brought an action of 
damages against the magistrate, on the ground 
that he had applied to them a phrase which 
sounded very like the words, “a pack of swin¬ 
dlers ." Mr. Jeffrey admitted in court that his 
client had used language very like what was at¬ 
tributed to him—language which he (the learned 
counsel) must allow was not quite courteous, nor 
yet perfectly correct. The pursuers did not car¬ 
ry on a traffic in pigs, but in the carcasses of 
sheep and cattle, and hence to say that they dealt 
in swine was scarcely true; but he submitted 
that the epithet “ a pack of swine-dealers ” was a 
very different thing from u a pack of swindlers/' 
and he trusted the jury would see this to be the 
case, and honorably acquit the defendant of all 
intention to libel the Honorable Corporation of 
Fleshers. The representation of the ingenious 
advocate was so plausible in itself, and so clev¬ 
erly pleaded, that the jury, accepting his version 
of the case, found that there was nothing libel¬ 
lous in calling butchers swine-dealers, and at once 
returned a verdict of acquittal. 


THE A8PEOT 07 NATURE. 

There is something awfhl in the immutability 
of nature—in the unchanging aspect of those 
glittering stars, that soar, and sink, and wheel in 
their appointed courses forever and the same. 
We ascribe to them benign or baleful influences 
according to our moods, but beautiful as they 
are, they are cold and unsympathizing. They 
look down with equal brightness on the city 
of the dead and the city of the living—on the 
corpse and on the bride. The nearer we ap¬ 
proach the earth, the more ephemeral are the 
objects that meet our eyes. The trees that stand 
for centuries yet have their appointed time to fall- 
Even the steadfast rocks crumble and decay. 
The life of man, the lord of all, is the briefest of 
all. Yet something in every bosom tells us that 
there is a life beyond and above all these perish¬ 
ing creatures—a glorious guerdon reserved for 
man's immortal spirit. 


Sara Physicians. —Dumoulin, the physi¬ 
cian, maintained at his death that he left behind 
him two great physicians, Regimen and Pure 
Water. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


/orttgn JHi«rllang. 


The dog tax in England yields a revenue to the 
government of a million or dollars per annum. 

Musical artists who go to St. Petersburg can 
not stay long on account of their lungs. 

Ip Liverpool, England, 36,000 persons ace said 
to live in cellars, under ground. 

Cotton planting is to be extensively under¬ 
taken in Algeria. 

Miss Kellogg has been engaged by Lumley for 
Her Majesty s Theatre, London. 


Tedesco has gone to Algiers. She is plump 
enough to please the Moors. 

A son of the late Julian intends giving mon¬ 
ster concerts after his father's style inLondon 
and Paris. 


M. Blanchard, the celebrated French engraver, 
Jf® h** deoorated by the emperor with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The memoirs and entire correspondence of 
Washington Irving are to be published in Eng¬ 
land, by Mr. Bentley, daring tne coming summer. 

The Greek government is putting down its 
rebels and in that way it is really helping the 
Turks, against whose continuance in Europe all 
Greek insurrectionary movements ace really 
directed. 

The Emperor of France has signified bis in¬ 
tention of giving from his privy purse a sum of 
lOOf. to each poor ftunily which had a child born 
on the 16th of March, 1866, the birthday of the 
prince imperial. 

The latest census reports state that them are 
in England fifty-seven suicides to every million 
of inhabitants; in Scotland, thirty-four; in 
Sweden, forty-one, and in Prussia one hundred 
and four. 

Dr. Reed, the philanthropist, lately deceased 
in England, has left a sum of money to form a 
fund, the interest of which is to be devoted for¬ 
ever to buying toys as Christmas gifts to the 
orphan children in an asylum at Waaetead. 

The cultivation of leeches is growing to be a 
profitable business in Francs. After a while 
leeches reproduce themselves at the rate of six¬ 
teen each per annum, which, at the prices paid, 
give excellent returns. 

The fossil of a gigantic saurian, 120 feet long, 
has recently been discovered near Poligny, white 
digging for a railway. It is supposed to hate 
existed near the end of the tertiary period, but 
one who is no philosopher thinks it is long enough 
to have extended through the whole period. 

The last gift of Prince Albert to Queen Vic¬ 
toria was “Lesbia," a picture painted by the 
artist Bouvier, who wished it to be exhibited at 
the International Exhibition. But the queen, in 
view of the circumstances of the presentation, 
cannot part with it even fora short time. 


A writer in the London Times steles that he 
knows of a drug called “drsi," which, once 
brought in contact with Hving flesh, begins to 
throw out filaments which choke up the passages, 
and in about three weeks, causes death, white, 
as the filaments decompose, no traco of the 
poison is left. 


Some fearful earthquakes have lately occurred 
among the 8andwich Islands. 

Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean) has been per¬ 
forming a theatrical engagement in London. 

We hear of great distress among the poor, 
especially of the western districts of Ireland. 

The amount of the annual tax of Great Britain 
is one hundred miUkm of dollars! 

The city of Berlin is about to build four Turn¬ 
er Halls, of which the cost will be about 600,000 
thalers. 

The Rev. W. Arthur has translated twenty of 
Mr. Wesley's sermons into Italian, for distribu¬ 
tion in Italy. 

The latest accounts show pretty conclusively 
that the great exhibition building cannot be 
ready at the appointed time. 

A famine is raging in the Herzegovina and 
spreading to Bosnia, from which cause it is ne¬ 
cessary to carry provisions from Constantinople. 

At the Liverpool Police Court, lately, the 
witnesses and solicitor in two cases bore foe omi¬ 
nous names of Death, Debt and Daggers. 

It is hinted that foe British parliament will 
amend foe royal marriage act, so that foe Prince 
of Wales may select a wife among the gentle 
maidens of England—a very sensible plan. 

Since foe execution of Dumollard, foe infa¬ 
mous wholesale murderer of young girls, two 
hundred people in the sooth of Fnpce, who had 
the misfortune to bear his name, have applied to 
the tribunals for permission to change their name, 
which is a very common one in that region. 

Smith O'Brien has challenged Sir Robert 
Peel to foe field of honor, foe last field that 8ir 
Robert would feel at home in. He never peels 
for foe fight, and will probably keep clear of Mr. 
O’Brien as he has kept of foe O'Donoghne. 
His fighting education was entirely neglected. 

A tew days since in a menagerie at Lynn, 
England, a new lioness, valued at £200, on being 
introduced into the cage where foe famous lion 
“ Wallace " and a lioness were, was set upon by 
both, and, after a sharp fight, the new-comer was 
killed. 

Leotard, the gymnast, has just concluded an 
engagement for two years certain, by which he 
binds himself to give eight performances a week. 
For this he is to receive Ms expenses, namely, 
suitable “bed and board," and the enormous 
sum of £500 a week, or no lees than £26,000 a 
year. 

Nesselrode, the great Russian statesman, lately 
deceased, was immensely wealthy. He owned 
a flock of 150,000 sheep, vast numbers of serte, 
and entire towns and villages. His chief passion, 
apart from politics, was for cooking, and he in¬ 
vented several new dishes. He Iras eighty-three, 
years old at foe time of his death. 

The Sacred College at Rome is composed of 
seventy cardinals. The Cardinal Macchi, foe 
oldest, is in his ninety-second year, and the 
youngest is but forty-five years old, while ten are 
seventy-five and upward. Of the entire number 
fifty were bom in Italy, nine in France, three in 
Spain, four in Germany, and one each in Bel¬ 
gium, Hungary and England. 
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ttccorlJ of tl)t Stmts. 

The wheat crop in Ohio it remarkably 
promising. 

The price of gas in Philadelphia has been re¬ 
duced to $2 per thousand feet. 

The contract price for the new Ericsson iron¬ 
clad batteries is $400,000 each. 

A “ redan ” is a kind of rampart in the form 
of an inverted V, the angle outward. 

There are 150,000 children at the various pub¬ 
lic schools in the city of New York. 

Harvard College library contains about 150,000 
bound vols. and many thousands of pamphlets. 

It is found that lemons can be profitably raised 
in various parts of California. 

Gentlemen who attend to such matters tell us 
that we shall have a great fruit season, this year. 

Pork, we see, is only fifty dollars a barrel in New 
Orleans. This is making it a luxury. 

Two new coal mines have been discovered in 
Michigan, one near Lansing and the other in the 
vicinity of Jackson. 

Foley and Kavanagh, the billiard players, are 
to have a match at Bnffido some time hence for 
$1000 a side. 

The New Haven Home Railroad Company has 
declared a dividend equivalent to 8 1-2 per cent, 
a year. 

Labor is in so little demand in San Francisco, 
the Alta says, that many common laborers stand 
ready to work for barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. 

Embroidered muslins will probably be more 
fashionable than ever now, as the queen has 
taken under her protection the hitherto waning 
embroidery manufactures, and has given exten¬ 
sive orders for all sorts of ladies' apparel for her¬ 
self and the princesses. 

There are now sixteen prisoners under sentence 
of death in Pennsylvania, owing to the fashion 
that no governor fixes the day for the execution 
of any one condemned during the incumbency 
of his predecessors. Some have been under 
sentence eleven yean. 

Within forty yean there will be several lines 
of railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Many a person now living will take the railway 
train in Russia, and Turkey, and go by steam 
through the heart of Asia to the Pacific ports of 
India, China and Japan. 

The police of New York recently made a de¬ 
scent upon a gambling saloon, and were much 
surprised to find several gentlemen sitting round 
a table, while the proprietor was apparently ex¬ 
plaining to them a passage in the Scriptures 
which relates to a wicked and perverse genera¬ 
tion seeking after a sign. The police apologized 
and retired, for no sign or implement could they 
find. 

There are at this time 50,000 more females 
than there are males in the city of New York. 
In 1050, there were 7335 more women than men. 
in 1860 the excess of females had risen to 
21,058, and at this time, the drawing off of the 
men for the war has left the excess as above 
stated. 


There are four hundred and seventy-two chap¬ 
lains in the United States army. 

The army of the United States now numbers 
about 700,000 men in active service! 

The American lakes contain more than one 
half of all the fresh water in the world. 

Twelve thousand United States muskets are 
now manufactured monthly at Springfield, Mass. 

A large portion of the sugar crop of Barba- 
does, we learn, has been destroyed by rats. 

The demand for lumber in Maine is not lively, 
except for “ shipping boards." The saw mills 
will not begin operations for two or three weeks 
yet. The prospects of river driving are good. 

Mr. Page, of Poland, Me., has a cow which 
in three years has given birth to seven calves, and 
she now has three at her side, giving milk suffi- 
cient for their sustenance. 

Concord, Mass., famished sixty-four three 
months men and seventy three-years men for the 
war. The town expended $640 81, and $5000 
was raised by voluntary subscription in aid of 
those volunteers. The population is 2246. 

The people of Weymouth, Nova Scotia, have 
forwarded to Boston five hundred pairs of socks 
to be sent to the Maine troops at Ship Island, 
Poet Royal, and elsewhere—fifty pairs to each 
regiment This is indeed neighborly. 

The fire companies of Saco, Me., have voted 
to surrender their engines and fire apparatus to 
the selectmen, in consequence of the inadequacy 
of the sum—$750—appropriated by the town for 
that department 

A German, eighty-nine yean of age, who had 
come to this country in the steamer Bavaria, at 
New York, to join his children, was met by two 
or three of his daughters on the steamer, and 
died soon after a most affectionate greeting, from 
overjoy. 

The rage for envelopes decorated with patri¬ 
otic or other embellishments seems to be subsid¬ 
ing. Letters travel without the protection of a 
flag, and portaits of distinguished personages 
cease to occupy the corner opposite to the physi¬ 
ognomy of Washington. 

The islands in the Mississippi above the mouth 
of the Ohio are all named, and below the Ohio 
they are numbered. Island No. 1 is belo# 
Cairo, and they continue south in numerical 
order to No. 125, at or near Tunico Bend, in 
Louisiana, about 120 miles above New Orleans. 
From that point to its month the river is clear of 
aU islands. 

A man named Maxwell had his hand caught 
lately in a part of a leather splitting machine in 
Norway, Me*, and his arm was fairly wound 
round a roller of five inches in diameter np to 
the shoulder. The belt which drove the machine 
slipped off the pulley so that the roller stopped 
when it touched the body. 

In one respect the recent floods in California 
have had a beneficial effect, to wit, they have de- * 
veloped new mines, and in many instances 
formed new deposits in the gulches and river 
beds, long since worked out and abandoned. 
The San Francisco Bulletin thinks the total 
damage caused by the floods will not exceed 
three and a quarter millions of dollars. 
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lfltrrg~JHaking. 

Prentice says there is no braver soul on earth 
than the sonl of our Foote. 

A city belle is like a steamboat—she has al¬ 
ways a swell after her. 

Can a watch, fitted with a second hand, be 
called a second-hand watch ? 

Are the minutes relating to an affair of honor 
always drawn np by the seconds 1 

What is joy ? To count your money and find 
it overran a hundred dollars. 

The man who would try to stab a ghost would 
stick at nothing. 

“ I tell you, love, I have got the plan all in 
my head. “ Ah, then it is all in a nutshell.” 

Woman has found her true “ sphere ” at la*; 
it is about twenty-seven feet round, made of 
hoops. 

How vane are all things here below,” as the 
swallow said, when he was perched upon the 

weather-cock. 

The man who * kept his word ” nave serious 
offence to Webster, who wanted ft for his 
dictionary. 

Some of the young ladies my that the times 
are so hard that the young men cannot pay their 
addresses. 

They have come to solehig shoes with cedar 
shingles—veneering wood with a piece of poor 
sheepskin. 

The old lady who mended her husband's trou¬ 
sers with a patch of grass, is now smoothing her 
hair with the comb erf a rooster. 

* A strange dog is the hardest thing in the world 
to get acquainted with — worse even than an 
Englishman. 

A popular writer, speaking of the ocean tele¬ 
graph, wonders whether the news transmitted 
through the salt water will be fresh. 

An Edinburgh paper states that an American 
has invented a machine which is to be driven by 
the force of circumstances. 

Sum for the boys. If a newspaper editor 
“ stops the press to announce,” wh&t would he 
do if it was a pound ? 

“ How odd ft is,” said Pat, as he trudged 
along on foot one hot sultry day, that a man 
never meets a team going the same way he is.” 

The sensitive actor, who couldn't stay in the 
same room with a tea urn, on account of its 
hissing, has just been killed by a bunt of 
applause. 

The man who was lately “ struck with a new 
thought,'' has concluded to overlook the act, ft 
being the first time, and there is little danger of 
a repetition of the offence. 

“ Pappy, I know what makes some folks call 
pistols, horse pistols.” “Why, my eon?” 
“ Because they Kick so.” “ Mary, put that boy 
to bed, he is so sharp be wffl cut somebody.” 

A French writer mentions, as a proof of 
Shakapcare’s attention to particulars, his allusion 
to the climate of Scotland in the words, “ Hail, 
hail, all bail 1— grde, gttle, tout, greU /” 


Why is an infont like a diamond ? Because it 
is a dear little thing. 

It does not look well to hear a young man ad¬ 
vocating the prize-ring. 

Care is considered a very bad thing; and yet 
we are told all the time to take care! 

An inebriated man can weigh nothing cor¬ 
rectly ; he is always losing his balance. 

There is a man oat West who is so aristocratic 
that he has cut his own acquaintance. 

Tennyson says that every sea is fall of life. 
He should have excepted the Deed Sea. 

The man who ate his dinner with the fork of 
a river has been attempting to spin a mountain 
top. 

Why is a lover popping the question like a 
tailor running a hot iron over a suit of doth* ? 
Because he is pressing a suit. 

A down-east editor advises his readers, if they 
wish to get teeth inserted, to go and steal fruit 
where a watchdog is on his guard. 

Accounts from Borne announce that a new tax 
has been decreed on all hors* and mules. None 
is yet announced on “ bulls.” 

The pugilist who bets a penny on the result of 
his encounter, is “in for a penny, in for a 
pound.” 

One's sweetheart is always the flower of hu¬ 
manity; one's wife* sometimes the flour of 
sulphur. 

It makes a material difference to a lamb 
whether be is gathered into the fold by a shep¬ 
herd or a snake. 

“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends,” as 
the doughnuts remarked, when the girl was 
making them. 

What is idleness? Working yaller moun¬ 
tains on a pink sab soil—or a bine-tailed dog in 
sky-colored convulsions. 

How to find the cab fare to any part of Lon¬ 
don—Ask the cabman how much he wants, and 
give him half the amount. 

An architect proposes to bnild a Bachelor's 
Hall, which will differ from most houses in hav¬ 
ing no Eves. 

An Irish journal says: “ The following bill 
was presented by a farrier to a gentleman in this 
town, ( To curing your pony that died, £\ Is.' ” 

A western paper asks, “ Why do officers usu¬ 
ally wear their swords in the street, while tailors 
never their shears, nor bricklayers their trowels ?” 

Naturalists *11 us that “ wild boars' 1 are be¬ 
come extinct in the land. What a capital thing 
if “tame bores” were to follow the example. 

“Are you Mr. Bigg?" “Who? Bigg, that 
vulgar follow? No, thank goodness, I'm Mr. 
Little.” “ Ah, I see; you are too little to be 
Bigg” 

A bachelor the other morning remarked that 
wives who use the needle are like the enemy 
ken of in the parable—they sow tares while 
husbandmen sleep. 

“Bill,” said one apprentice to another, “my 
boss is a better man to work for than your old 
man. My boss aint always round his shop inter¬ 
fering with his own business.” 
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A PECULIAR GAME OF CHESS. 


3 —Unaccountable Derangement. 
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THE SUPPER PARTY OF THREE. 



No. 1.—At Supper—full Bottle in view—Candle snuffed out. 



No. 2.—A sad Leakage in the Bottle. 
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